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PREFACE 


Rob Kolstad writes: 


San Diego ’93 marks the trial of some new ideas for the USENIX association. For the first time, a 
General Chair coordinates the activities of program chair, invited talks coordinators, and a host of other 
conference details. This conference sports three parallel tracks, each filled with a comucopia of exciting 
technical information. My goal has been to provide “‘something for everybody’’ — a wide variety of 
technical presentations with very high quality. 


Conference coordination business is dramatically eased by a large number of volunteers and the 
wonderful staff at USENIX. The thing that amazed me was the staff’s ability to call and say, ‘‘You 
haven’t forgotten the call for papers needs the [whatever] filled in by next Tuesday, have you?’’. I was 
able to feel competent and dignified in my forgetfulness and still fulfill the requirements of the job. The 
entire support group (authors, coordinators, committees, and readers alike) came through to enable all 
deadlines to be met and this conference to happen on the usual short publication schedule that it requires. 
Thanks to all! 


As UNIX and our industry suffer attacks from many sides (other operating systems, blitzkriegs of 
marketing from competing industries, intellectual property challenges from patents through actual 
lawsuits), it is interesting to watch the technical side of the industry continue to mature and grow, to 
cross-pollinate, and in general to continue to explore alternatives to find a suite of “‘right answers’’ for 
now and for the future. I’m sure you will find many new “‘right answers’’ in these proceedings. 


At a recent trade show, I was discussing career planning and predicting the future with a fellow 
engineer about my age. We agreed that neither of us could have predicted the tums our careers have 
made nor the interesting technical and non-technical aspects that our industry has encountered over the 
last two decades. We pretty much felt that even our optimistic predictions could not have imagined the 
potpourri of fine technical tools that we see presented in proceedings like this one. Surely it is a great 
time to be a member of our community. 


Please accept my welcome to the Winter 1993 USENIX conference — especially if you have not 
attended before. I hope you will accomplish your goals in attending and will return (with others). When 
you have ideas for improvements and enhancements, please let me (or any USENIX staffer or director) 
know so that we can continue to raise our conference’s quality. 


Thanks for coming! 
Rob Kolstad 
General Chair 


Dan Geer writes: 


It has been my pleasure to serve as Technical Program Chair for this Conference and to work with 
both an energetic and smart group of committee members and readers. All of us want to thank 
submitters, accepted and not, for showing us their ideas. The strength of USENIX is the strength of its 
technical content, and that entirely flows from the works of authors and reviewers. Both are necessary; 
neither is sufficient. I hope each attendee will seek out program committee members, readers, and 
authors and thank them for the essential service they provide us all. After you have done that, make 
plans to submit your own work — we will all thank you for it. 


Dan Geer 
Program Chair 
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Dictionary and Graph Libraries 


Stephen C. North & Kiem-Phong Vo — AT&T Bell Laboratories 


ABSTRACT 


Searching and graph algorithms are pervasive in computer programs. We describe 
libraries for dictionaries and graphs that offer efficient implementations with more flexibility 
and generality than hand-crafted algorithms. Jibdict maintains ordered and unordered 
dictionaries, under a common interface. libgraph supports operations on attributed graphs, 
including reading and writing graph files as a basis for creating graph processing tools. 


Introduction 


Searching and graph algorithms are pervasive 
in computer programs. As these techniques are 
abstract, programmers often hand-craft algorithms to 
match the type of objects being manipulated. At 
best, this causes duplicated code. At worst, algo- 
rithms may be chosen for the wrong reasons and 
then implemented badly, resulting in inefficient or 
even incorrect applications. This speaks for the need 
of libraries that are well-designed and _ well- 
implemented. Toward this end, we shall describe 
two libraries for object storage and graph manipula- 
tion: libdict and libgraph. 

libdict provides functions to manage run-time 
dictionaries. Each dictionary contains objects that 
may have some implicit ordering or may be unor- 
dered. The main contribution of libdict is the use of 
efficient adaptive data structures to support both 
ordered and unordered dictionaries. Self-adjusting 
binary trees [ST] are used for ordered dictionaries, 
while hash tables with self-adjusting chains are used 
for unordered ones. Both of these data structures 
have good theoretical performance. We shall give 
evidence that they also perform well in practice 
when compared with other popular packages that 
provide similar functions. 


libgraph manages both run-time and file 
representation of graphs. It provides convenient 
functions to build graphs and subgraphs whose nodes 
and edges may have application-dependent attributes. 
The external file representation of graphs makes it 
simple to write graph processing tools or filters in 
the traditional UNIX programming style. libgraph 
uses libdict for run-time graph object storage. 


The combination of these libraries makes it 
easy to write applications that perform actions rang- 
ing from simple sort and search to manipulation of 
sophisticated graph structures. We have written a 
number of graph layout tools based on the libraries 
such as dot [GNV, KN] for directed graphs; neato 
for undirected graphs; tred, a transitive reduction 
filter that removes edges that are redundant with 
respect to reachability; and scc, that finds strongly 
connected components. The external graph file 


format makes it easy to share data among the vari- 
ous programs that underlie these layout tools. 
libdict 

Why libdict 

The problem addressed by libdict is to store 
and search objects. There are many proposed algo- 
rithms and associated data structures for this prob- 
lem [Knu,Sed]. Regardless of the method, the pro- 
grammer interface usually contains primitives to 
insert, delete and find objects. If objects are 
ordered, some type of binary trees is often used to 
store them. With the right type of trees, each primi- 
tive function consumes on the average O(log”) time 
where v7 is the total number of objects. This is 
optimal because just sorting the objects requires 
O(nlogn) time. On the other hand, if the order of 
objects is not important, it is well-known that hash- 
ing takes O(2) average time per primitive operation. 

The availability of many algorithms for essen- 
tially the same purpose but with different perfor- 
mance levels causes a problem for implementors of 
general purpose libraries. The temptation is great 
for creating separate packages tailored to different 
types of applications. Indeed, this is the case on 
various C and C++ platforms. 


On some flavor of UNIX systems [SV], ordered 
dictionaries are handled by tsearch(), a tree-based 
package, while unordered dictionaries are handled by 
hsearch(), which maintains a hash table. These 
packages employ completely distinct interfaces so 
that it is not easy to take advantage of their services 
in applications that require simultaneous manipula- 
tion of both ordered and unordered objects. hsearch 
also imposes a severe limitation by allowing only 
one hash table per application. 


In the C++ environment, the map class library 
[Koe] by Andy Koenig is by far the most popular 
package for on-line dictionaries. map requires that 
the objects be ordered in some way, thus sacrificing 
efficiency when objects are unordered and could be 
hashed instead. 


libdict solves the above software engineering 
problems by providing a uniform interface for 
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manipulating dictionaries. Multiple dictionaries can 
be created. Each dictionary can be ordered or 
hashed. In fact, the ordering function of a dictionary 
can be dynamically changed at any point during its 
lifetime. 


When a dictionary is ordered, libdict uses a 
self-adjusting binary tree or splay tree to store the 
objects. Splay tree technology is beyond the scope 
of this paper; see Sleator and Tarjan’s paper [ST] for 
details. It is sufficient to understand that using splay 
trees, the space overhead for each stored object can 
be limited to two pointers. Each primitive diction- 
ary operation takes O(log”) time in an amortized 
sense. Amortization means that the cost of an 
operation is taken as the average over the entire 
sequence of insert/delete/search operations to build 
and manipulate a dictionary, although a particular 
Operation may take longer, even O(7) in the worst 
case. This is because splay trees are adaptive data 
structures that rearrange themselves based on search 
distribution. In particular, splay trees adapt well to 
biased search patterns in which certain subsets are 
searched more frequently than others. In such cases, 
frequently searched objects percolate to the top of 
the tree so that finding them is fast. It is also known 
that traversing the objects stored in a splay tree in 
order takes linear time. 


When a dictionary is unordered, libdict uses a 
hash table with self-adjusting chains to store the 
objects. That is, objects that hash to the same 
bucket are stored in a chain. When an object is 
accessed, it is moved to the front of its chain. Using 
this data structure, the search time per primitive 
operation is constant time on the average assuming 
that we have a good hash function that distributes 
objects evenly. The space overhead is about 2.5 
pointers per object. 


| Method 3000 | 4000 
dict-tree 14] 0.21 
tsearch : 27.94 
C++ map F 0.39 
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For efficiency comparison, we ran a set of 
benchmark tests of libdict, map, tsearch and 
hsearch. Each test run consists of inserting into a 
dictionary all integers in the half-open range /0,n), 
then walking through the dictionary exactly once. 
All tests are done on a Solbourne (SPARC) server 
running SUN OS4.1.1. To reduce variance in tim- 
ings, the tests were done at night with the system 
quiescent, and the resulting times are averaged over 
three consecutive runs. In the following tables, 
dict-tree stands for the use of libdict when objects 
are ordered, dict-hash for libdict when objects are in 
hash mode. The time data are shown in seconds 
while space in units of K-bytes. 


Table 1 shows the timings of different packages 
for n varying from 1000 to 10000. In this case, the 
integers are inserted in their natural order. Note that 
for dict-hash and hsearch(), the ordering is ignored 
by the respective packages. The data show clearly 
that both tsearch() and hsearch() exhibit a disturbing 
quadratic time behavior. For tsearch(), this is 
because its binary tree reduces to a linear linked list 
when elements are inserted in their order. We are 
not familiar enough with the implementation of 
hsearch() to tell why it behaves badly. However, we 
note that the timing result for hsearch() is somewhat 
unfair because hsearch() hashes objects by their key 
strings so we have to include the time taken to con- 
vert integers from their binary to text representation. 
The C++ map package outperforms both tsearch() 
and hsearch() but it runs about twice as slow as 
dict-tree. As expected, dict-hash performs best. 


Table 2 shows timing results when the integers 
are inserted in random order. Now tsearch() is com- 
petitive with dict-tree because the random order 
insertions assure that the tree will be approximately 
balanced. There is no essential performance differ- 
ence for both C++ map and dict-hash. This is to be 


5000 6000 | 7000 8000 9000 | 10000 
0.32 0.37 0.43 0.49 0.55 | 
72.48 | 97.84 | 131.91 | 161.48 | 206.73 


0.61 0.73 0.84 0.96 1.12 





dict-hash | 0.03 | 0.08 | 0.12 | 0171 0221 0.271 02.31 0.33 0.42 0.45 
| hsearch | 0.65 | 167 | 2.70] 7.15 | 820] 13.13 | 2038 | 32.93] 28.60 | 36.92 


Table 1: Time usage (in seconds) when inserted in order 


eo soe [sat [sees [come soto e0 


' dict-tree — tree 0.05 0.12 
tsearch 0.05 0.12 


C++ map |} 0.08 | 0.16 





dict-hash 0.03 0.08 0.14 
hsearch 0.60 1.37 2.49 


Table 2: Time usage (in seconds) when inserted randomly 
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expected since both data structures are impervious to 
object ordering (think!). The interesting part is that 
dict-tree is much faster when objects were inserted 
in order than when they were inserted randomly. 
This is because the splay tree structure takes advan- 
tage of the former case and reduces the work load. 
In any case, dict-tree and dict-hash outperform the 
other packages. 


Finally, Table 3 shows the space consumption 
by the various packages. As expected, dict-tree and 
tsearch() use the same amount of space since both 
use simple binary trees with two child links per node 
to store objects. dict-hash uses a little more space 
due to the hash table. The poor space measure for 
hsearch is again somewhat unfair because integers 
have to be converted to text form to create keys. 
Somewhat more disturbing is the C++ map package 
which consumes the most amount of memory (after 
factoring out the space used to store text in 
hsearch().) 


Libdict functions 


Libdict is designed for flexibility and efficiency. 
Therefore, there is a wide range of functions and 
macros that allow applications to manipulate objects 
at a high level or even at the internal representation 
level. A full description of all functions in libdict is 
beyond this paper. Below we describe the main 
functions in libdict. 


Dict_t* dopen(uchar* (*makef)(), void (*freef)(), 

int (*comparf), ulong (*hashf)()) 
dclose(Dict_t* dict) 
These functions create and close _ dictionaries. 
(*makef)(uchar* obj) creates a new object from the 
prototype obj. freef(obj) deletes the object obj. 
comparf(obj1,obj2) compares two objects and returns 
a value that is <0, =0, or >0 to indicate whether 
objl is smaller, equal to, or larger than obj2. When 
the dictionary is hashed, the return value of (*com- 
parf)() is interpreted ‘as a boolean. Finally, 
(*hashf)(obj), if given, computes the hash values of 
objects when the dictionary is in hash mode. 
dhash(Dict_t* dict, int size) 
This function enables hash mode for dict if size>=0. 
Otherwise, dhash() restores dict to order mode. If 
size==0, the number of slots in the hash table is 
dynamically adjusted by libdict. If size>0, the hash 
table is fixed at this size. 
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dview(Dict_t* dict, Dict_t* viewdict) 

This function sets a view path from the dictionary 
dict to the dictionaryviewdict. This means that a 
search for an object in dict or a walk through it will 
continue to viewdict and any dictionaries recursively 
viewed thereof. A view can be terminated by speci- 
fying NULL for viewdict. View pathing is useful for 
programs that manipulate objects in different but 
related dictionaries. For example, in a parser, local 
variables in different scopes may be stored in dif- 
ferent dictionaries. If the dictionaries in nested 
scopes are connected by a view path, the search for 
a variable can begin at the current scope and con- 
tinue upward through enclosing scopes. 
dreorder(Dict_t* dict, int (*comparf)()) 

This function changes the ordering of objects in dict 
to a new one defined by the function (*comparf)(). 
The same is done for all dictionaries that are on a 
view path from dict (see dview()). In each reordered 
dictionary, newly duplicated objects are eliminated. 
dinsert(Dict_t* dict, uchar* obj) 

ddelete(Dict_t* dict, uchar* obj) 

These function insert or delete objects. For din- 
sert(), if obj is already in the dictionary, it is not 
reinserted. 


dsearch(Dict_t®* dict, uchar* obj) 

This function returns an object in the dictionary that 
matches the prototype object obj, or NULL for no 
match. 

dfirst(Dict_t* dict) 

dlast(Dict_t* dict) 

These functions return the first/last object in the dic- 
tionary. If the dictionary is in hash mode, an inter- 
nal order determines which object is first/last. 
dnext(Dict_t* dict, uchar* obj) 

dprev(Dict_t* dict, uchar* obj) 


These function return the object following/preceding 
obj as defined by the dictionary ordering. If the dic- 
tionary is in hash mode, the dictionary ordering is 
not well-defined and may change dynamically when 
calls to dsearch() and dinsert() are made. The stan- 
dard ways to walk a dictionary are: 
for(obj = dfirst(dict), obj != NULL, 

obj = dnext(dict,obj)) 
or for(obj = dlast(dict); obj != NULL; 

obj = dprev(dict,obj)) 


9000 | 















328 


Table 3: Shes usage (in K-bytes) 
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Note that if dict has a view on some other dic- 
tionaries (see dview()), the loop will also traverse 
these dictionaries. In this case, only one such for(;;) 
loop is allowed for dict. Nested loops may result in 
unexpected behavior. 


Using libdict 


This section shows the use of libdict via a sim- 
ple exercise: to read a set of words from a file, 
eliminate any duplications, then emit the unique 
words in the alphabetic order. The alphabetic order 
of words is defined as in a dictionary where the 
upper case version of a letter is considered smaller 
than its lower case version. We shall assume that 
the words are given in the standard input stream, one 
per line. The output list of words will be written to 
the standard output stream, one per line. All IO 
operations use the sfio package[KV]. For simplicity, 
we shall omit error checking. 


Figure 1 shows the main processing code of the 
program. Using the line numbers, below is the 
description of various program parts. 

@ 1-2: The header files sfio.h and 
dict.h contains declarations of the types 
and functions required by the program. For 
example, sfio.h defines the standard input 
and output streams sfstdin and 
sfstdout. 

@ 3-5: These lines declare the functions 
required to manipulate a dictionary. new- 
word() is a function to create a word given 
a copy of it. This is needed because the func- 
tion sfgetr() on line 14 returns a word in 
some internal sfio buffer area that can be 
overwritten in a future call. The standard C 
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string comparison function strcemp() is 
used for fast detection of duplications. 
cmpalpha() is a more complex comparison 
function to compare strings by their alphabetic 
order. hashword() computes the hash 
value of a word. 

@ 9-10: These lines open a dictionary and set 
it in hash mode. Hash mode is used here so 
that each word insertion takes constant time 
on average. Note that to save computing time 
we use strcmp() to eliminate duplications 
instead of cmpalpha(). 

@ 11-12: These lines read and insert words 
into the dictionary. If a word is already in the 
dictionary, dinsert() will not insert it 
again. 

@ 13-14: All the words have been read and 
duplications have been eliminated. The call 
dreorder(dict,cmpalpha) changes the 
word ordering to an alphabetic ordering as 
defined by cmpalpha(). The call 
dhash(dict,-1) turns off hashing so that 
the words will be in their defined order. 

@ 16-17: These lines walk through the dic- 
tionary and emit the words in alphabetic 
order. 


Figure 2 shows the code for newword(), 
hashword() and cmpalpha(). The function 
hashword ( ) uses the macro function 
dstrhash() provided by libdict to compute a hash 
value for a given string. cmpalpha() compares 
two words by their alphabetic order and returns a 
value that is <0, 0 or >0 accordingly as the first 
word is considered smaller, equal or larger than the 
second word. 


1 #include <sfio.h> 

2 #include <dict.h> 

3 extern Dmake_f newword; 

4 extern Dcompar_f strcmp, cmpalpha; 

5 extern Dhash f hashword; 

6 main() 

7 { char* word; 

g Dict _t* dict; 

9 dict = dopen(newword, (Dfree_f£)0,strcemp,hashword) ; 
10 dhash(dict,0); 

11 while((word = sfgetr(sfstdin,’\n’,1)) != (char*)0) 
12 dinsert(dict,word); 
13 dreorder (dict,cmpalpha); 

14 dhash(dict,-1); 

16 for(word = (char*)dfirst(dict); word; word = (char*)dnext(dict,word) ) 
17 sfputr(sfstdout,word,’\n’); 

18 } 


Figure 1: Program to uniq-ize words 
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To recap, the above solution to make an alpha- 
betically ordered list of words highlights a few main 
features of libdict. First, whether a dictionary is 
ordered or unordered, the programmer interface is 
the same. Moreover, switching from one mode to 
the other is only a matter of a function call. This 
allows the programmer to tune for performance 
using the right data structure at the right time in the 
program. Second, it is often the case in program- 
ming that a collection of objects must be viewed in 
different ways depending on the situation in which 
they are used. libdict simplifies doing this by allow- 
ing arbitrary changes of the comparison function. 
Finally, the output loop of the program shows how 
the objects of a dictionary can be walked using an 
ordinary for(;;) loop and not requiring the con- 
struction of a call back function common to pack- 
ages such as tsearch(). This is especially nice for 
applications in which the processing of an object 
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may depend on some state values. In such cases, the 
states can be kept local to the loop and need not be 
maintained in some extemal or static variables 
across different invocations of the call back function. 


libgraph 


libgraph supports operations on directed or 
undirected attributed graphs. These operations 
include reading and writing graph files. Attributes 
are bound dynamically, not pre-defined for a specific 
application. Thus graph files are compatible across 
all programs that use libgraph, providing a standard 
file format for graph databases and tools. This also 
makes it convenient to run graph filters in pipelines. 
Another interesting aspect of libgraph is a way of 
defining recursive subgraphs for encoding structural 
information in graphs. 


1 unsigned char* newword(unsigned char* word) 
2 { unsigned char* w; 

3 w = (unsigned char*) malloc(strlen((char*)word)+1); 
& strcpy((char*)w, (char*)word); 

5 return w; 

6 } 

7 

8 unsigned long hashword(unsigned char* word) 
9 { unsigned long h; 

10 dstrhash(h,word,-1); 

11 return h; 

12 } 


13 cmpalpha(unsigned char* sl, unsigned char* 


82) 


14 { int cl, c2; 

15 while((cl = *sl++) != 0) 

16 { if((c2 = *s2++) == 0) 

17 return 1; 

18 if(cl >= ‘A’ && cl <= 'Z’) 

19 { if(c2 >= 'a’ && c2 <= 'z’') 
20 { c2 = ‘A’ + (c2 = 'a’); 
21 return cl <= c2 ? -1: 1; 
22 } 

23 } 

24 else if(cl >= ‘a’ && cl <= '2’) 
25 { if(c2 >= 'A’ && c2 <= 'Z") 
26 { c2 = ’a’ + (c2 - 'A’); 
27 return cl >= c2 ? 1: =-1; 
28 } 

29 } 

30 if((cl -= c2) I= 0) 

31 return cl; 

32 } 

33 return *s2 ? -1 : 0; 

34 } 


Figure 2: Copying, hashing, comparing words 
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On the other hand, libgraph deals only with 
graph representation. Common graph algorithms 
such as depth-first search or finding strongly con- 
nected components are representation independent 
and could be written on top of libgraph. 


Graph Model and Runtime Representation 


Graphs are sets of attributed nodes, edges, and 
subgraphs. Subgraphs may contain any graph ele- 
ments, including other subgraphs. When a node or 
edge is inserted into a subgraph, it is also inserted 
into all superior graphs as necessary. (While these 
semantics arise naturally from a set-theoretic view of 
subgraphs, but their reliance on side-effects raises 
some questions about porting libgraph to an applica- 
tive language such as SML.) Subgraphs may be 
passed to almost all Jibgraph functions that expect a 
graph pointer. This makes it natural to use subgraphs 
in functions that create, filter, or operate on graphs. 


Conventionally, graphs are represented at run- 
time as adjacency matrices or edge lists. Adjacency 
matrices have unacceptable space overhead for our 
intended application. Edge lists, on the other hand, 
are complicated by our model of subgraphs, since a 
node can have has a different edge list in every sub- 
graph to which it belongs. Further, we would like 
subgraphs to be inexpensive to create on the fly, that 
is to say, O(Z) time, not O(|V)). 

Our approach uses libdict to store sets of nodes 
and edges. Each main graph or subgraph has a dic- 
tionary of nodes indexed by an internal node 
number, and dictionaries of edges indexed as both 
in- and out-edges. The main advantage of using 


typedef struct graph t { 
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libdict here is that it yields log time random probes, 
and amortized linear time traversal of node and edge 
lists. That is, while finding an individual node or 
edge takes O(log(|V|)) or O(log(|E|)) time, sequen- 
tially moving to the next item takes only constant 
time. This is important because visiting nodes or 
edges in this way are common operations and we 
want them to be efficient. Further, the input order of 
nodes and edges can be preserved. Using libdict 
also has secondary benefits. We use it for other dic- 
tionaries behind the scenes in libgraph that store 
reference-counted strings and attribute symbol tables. 


A secondary benefit is that the dictionary reord- 
ering feature of libdict allows programmer-defined 
ordering of edges adjacent to a given node. For 
example, if nodes have geometric coordinates, a pro- 
grammer can define a comparison function for clock- 
wise edge ordering. 


Functions for Graphs and Subgraphs 
Libgraph has several primitives; see Figure 3. 


This is an abstracted version of the graph struct 
and related functions. When a new graph is created, 
its kind is given as DIRECTED, 
STRICT_DIRECTED, UNDIRECTED, or 
STRICT_UNDIRECTED. Strict graphs may not 
have multiple or self-edges, as assumed in many 
graph algorithms. The graph name is advisory infor- 
mation available to a libgraph application, possibly 
to keep a list of graphs that have been loaded. New 
nodes and edges of a graph or subgraph are con- 
structed using attributes in template nodes and edges 
kept in proto->n and proto->e. 


char *name, kind; 

graphdata_t *univ; 

Dict_t *nodes, *inedges, 

*outedges; 

graph_t *root; 

node_t *meta_node; 

proto t *proto; 

graphinfo t u; 
} graph_t; 
void initgraphs(); 
graph _t *newgraph (char *name, int graph_ type); 
graph _t *newsubg (graph_t *g, char *name); 
graph t *getsubg (graph_t *g, char *name); 
void putsubg (graph_t *g, graph _ t *subg); 
void delgraph (graph _t *g); 
int n_nodes (graph_t *g), n_edges (graph_t *g); 
int contains (graph_t *g, void *obj); 
node _t *metanode_of (graph_t *g); 
graph _ t *realgraph_of (node_t *metanode) ; 


Figure 3: Libgraph Primitives 
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Other primitives in the above section deal with 
membership of subgraphs, or individual nodes and 
edges within subgraphs. Because we need some 
way to traverse the subgraph hierarchy, it is 
represented as an auxiliary directed graph associated 
with every ‘‘main’’ graph. The auxiliaty graph 
nodes and edges may be searched using libgraph 
primitives, and there are two additional functions 
(metanode_of and realgraph_ of) that map 
between auxiliary graph nodes and their subgraphs. 


Functions for Nodes and Edges 


Figure 4 describes the functions that deal with 
nodes and edges. A node is identified either by 
name, or by an internal number for faster searches. 
An edge is identified by its endpoints (for multi- 
edges there is also a key), or by internal number. 
Edges may have port identifiers, but they are simply 
maintained as string values; their interpretation is up 
to application programs. 

The usual way of visiting the nodes of a graph 
is: 
for (v = firstnode(g); v; v = nextnode(g,v)) 

visit_node(v); 


typedef struct node t { 
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Edges of a node v may be visited by: 

for (e = firstedge(g,v); e; e = nextedge(g,e,v)) 
visit_edge(e); 

In a directed graph, it is common to traverse in- or 

out-edges. 

for (e = firstout(g,v); e; e = nextout(g,e)) 
visit_edge(e); 

Functions for Attributes 


Figure 4 shows the functions that deal with 
attributes. The elements (nodes, edges, or sub- 
graphs) of a given graph have the same attribute 
names. When a new attribute is created, its default 
value are given. If the graph pointer is non-NULL, 
the graph’s elements are updated to contain the new 
value. If a NULL graph pointer is passed, the 
declaration is remembered and will be applied to all 
graphs that are created in the future, including 
graphs read from files. This is useful for programs 
to pre-define and pre-allocate certain attributes for 
all graphs they process. The other primitives in the 
above set are for reading and writing attributes. 
Values may be referenced by attribute name, or by a 
more efficient internal index. As_ previously 


char *name; 
int id; 
graph t *graph; 
nodeinfo t us 
} node t; 
typedef struct edge t { 
int id; 
node t *head,*tail: 
char *key; 
char *hport,*tport; 
edgeinfo t u; 
} edge t; 
node t *newnode (graph_t *g, char *name); 
node_t *getnode (graph t *g, char *name); 
node_t *firstnode (graph t *g); 
node _t *nextnode (graph_t *g, node_t *n); 
void putnode (graph _t *g, node t *n); 
void delnode (graph_t *g, node_t *n); 
edge t *newedge (graph_t *g, node_t *u, node _t *v); 
edge t *getedge (graph_t *g, node_t *u, node t *v); 
edge _t *firstedge (graph t *g, node t *n); 
edge t *nextedge (graph_t *g, edge_t *e, node t *v); 
edge _t *firstout (graph_t *g, node _t *n); 
edge _t *nextout (graph_t *g, edge _t *e); 
edge _t *firstin (graph t *g, node _t *n); 
edge t *nextin (graph_t *g, edge _t *e); 
void putedge (graph _t *g, edge t *e); 
void deledge (graph_t *g, edge t *e); 


Figure 3: Node and Edge Functions 
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mentioned, the edge attribute key has special treat- 
ment for distinguishing multi-edges. 

Because libgraph and its caller pass character 
strings to each other, there is a question as to where 
these strings are allocated and freed. A straightfor- 
ward policy is that libgraph and its client are each 
responsible for their own memory management. For 
example, when a program passes a string to 
graph_setval, libgraph makes a copy; likewise 
graph_getval returns a string, the caller must 
account for the possibility of the string being freed 
and overwritten if attributes are subsequently edited. 


Graph Files 
graph_t *read_graph (FILE “*infile); 
int write_praph (graph_t *g, FILE *outfile); 


These functions invoke the graph file parser or 
printer. The file language is illustrated by some 


typedef struct attrsym t { 
char 
int index; 
} attrsym t; 


*name,*value; 
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examples below. In designing the file language, the 
important characteristics were that files not only 
correctly record a graph’s runtime state, but that 
graph files be convenient for humans to read and 
edit. Figure 3 lists example files of directed and 
undirected graphs. Our file language has similarities 
to the one used in the graph editor EDGE [New], 
though an important advantage of the libgraph ver- 
sion is that it is general-purpose, without hard-wired 
attributes. 


To illustrate how several of these functions are 
combined in a complete program, the following 
example is a filter that sets the color of all red nodes 
to blue. 


Several reasonable questions arise concerning 
with the graph language. Why not make a simpler 
format using tab-separated fields? Such formats are 
too rigid and make it difficult to edit graphs, such as 


attrsym_ t* new_globattr (graph_t *g, char *name, char *value); 
attrsym t* new_nodeattr (graph_t *g, char *name, char *value); 
attrsym t* new_edgeattr (graph _t *g, char *name, char *value); 
attrsym t* get_attrdcl (void *obj, char *name) ; 

char *graph_getval (void *obj, char *name) ; 

int graph_setval (void *obj, char *name, char *value); 

int graph_indexof (void *obj, char *name) ; 

char *graph_igetval (void *obj, int index); 

int graph_isetval (void *obj, int index, char *value) ; 


Figure 4: Attribute Functions 


#include <graph.h> 
main ( ) 


{ 


graph_t *g; 
attrsym t *a; 


while (g = read_graph(stdin)) { 

a = get_attrdcl(g->proto->n,"color"); 
if (a == NULL) 

fprintf(stderr, "graph %s doesn’t have node colors\n",g->name) ; 
else { 

for (n = firstnode(g); n; n = nextnode(g,n) ) 

if (!strcmp(graph_getval(n,"color"),"red")) 
graph_setval(n, "color", "blue"); 


} 
write_graph(g,stdout); 
} 
exit(0); 
} 
Figure 5: Filter to Color All Red Nodes 
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to add new attributes. Why not use a data language 
such as G2 or IDL [NNGS] to store graphs? Such 
data languages are lower-level, and thus not con- 
venient for our applications. Since graph files may 
be created by non-technical users, or by simple shell 
or awk scripts, the format should be flexible yet 
straightforward. It would be quite awkward for 
users to encode libgraph’s subgraphs in terms of 
low-level data pointers. Another question is, how is 
one expected to express concepts such as layout con- 
straints in the graph language? Though the language 
has no high-level commands or constraints, these can 
sometimes be simulated by tagging appropriate attri- 
butes on nodes or subgraphs that contain sets of 
nodes or edges of interest. In dot, a group of nodes 
can be kept on the same rank or made into a cluster 
using subgraphs this way. Admittedly, in the future 
we would like to extend the language to incorporate 
constraints as advisory information to applications. 


digraph sample 1 { 
node [shape=box]; 
a-=->b-=-> c; 
c -> {x y 2}; 
subgraph top { 
node [shape = circle]; 
label = "hello world"; 
no nl n2; 
} 
/* creates edges from z to 
nO,nl,n2 */ 
Zz -> subgraph top; 
} 


graph G { 
run -- intr; 
intr -- runbl; 
runbl -=- run; 
run =-- kernel [len=2.0,w=10]; 
kernel -- zombie; 
kernel -- sleep; 
kernel -- runmem; 
sleep -- swap; 
swap -- runswap; 
runswap -- new; 
runswap -- runmem; 
new -- runmem; 
sleep -- runmem; 


} 


Programmer-defined Fields 


Character string attributes, while useful for file 
I/O, are not adequate for all purposes. In arithmetic 
operations, not only does the cost of string conver- 
sion dominate computation, but libgraph function 
call notation seems inconvenient when compared to 
C code that directly names struct members. To 
solve this, programmers can incorporate application- 
specific data in the u fields of graph, node, and 
edge structs. For example, a program might need a 
mark on every node: 


Dictionary and Graph Libraries 


typedef struct nodeinfo { 
unsigned char mark; 
} nodeinfo; 


A programmer could then write 


for (n = nodelist(g); n; 
n = nextnode(g,n)) { 
if (n->u.mark == FALSE) dfs(n); 
} 


Though there is no automatic conversion between 
programmer-defined internal values and external 
attributes, it is usually easy to write short procedures 
to do this explicitly when a graph is read or written. 
This is admittedly low-tech, but simpler and more 
understandable than automatically generating graph 
libraries parameterized for each application. 


Experience 


libgraph is the basis of several interesting 
graph filters. The main one is dot, an advanced 
directed graph layout program inspired by dag 
[GNV,EN]. Overall, using fibgraph has been advan- 
tageous. Its performance is sufficient for creating 
production software, and we have been successful in 
creating graph filters to work with dof, as next 
described. This was never really possible with dag. 


tred and scc ate dot pre-processors that help 
users make more readable layouts of large graphs. 
Since graphs that arise from software engineering 
applications can be large, we are interested in practi- 
cal techniques for partitioning, selecting, or collaps- 
ing graphs to cut them down to manageable size. 
As already mentioned, tred removes edges if their 
endpoints can be reached by another path in the 
graph. This was implemented by coding a standard 
algorithm in 50 lines of C. scc finds strongly con- 
nected components and makes them _ subgraphs. 
These subgraphs might then be collapsed or drawn 
as ‘‘clusters’’. 


neato embeds undirected graphs using virtual 
physical models [KK]. By using libgraph interfaces, 
neato shares files with other tools, as well as code 
generators from dot that handle shapes, fonts, colors, 
and pagination in several graphics languages. 


Finally, the interactive graph editor dotty, 
though not compiled with libgraph, uses its file for- 
mat and so is compatible at the file and process 
level. dotty is written on top of lefty, a multiple 
view programmable graphics editor with an interpre- 
tive high-level procedural language [DK]. The graph 
viewer is implemented as a set of J/efty scripts that 
define all aspects of graph presentation and interac- 
tion. Some C code was added to print and parse 
graph files using lefty’s built-in data structures (asso- 
Clative arrays). 


Table 4 gives the timings of several benchmark 
programs on a few sample graphs. The number of 
nodes and edges in each graph is listed in 
parentheses. dynamics is a graph from the book 
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World Dynamics by J.W. Forrester. fsm is a control 
program graph for a digital signal processor. wi is 
the call graph of a well-known editor. usa is an old 
UUCP backbone map. All graphs except dynamics 
have 5 node attributes and 3 edge attributes. 


The compiled size of all test programs on a 
Sun-4 was 72K. (libdict.a and libgraph.a are 10K 
and 75K, respectively.) read and read and write 
exercise the graph parser and printer. strong com- 
ponents reads a graph and writes it with the strong 
components made into subgraphs. It uses a linear- 
time algorithm [Sed]. ‘“Transitive reduction’’ is 
very compute-bound, using an O(|V|°) algorithm 
(this is asymptotically optimal). 

A number of other graph packages are worth 
mentioning in comparison. The C++ Graph library 
[We] is similar to libgraph in some ways. It stores 
nodes and edges in sets using hash tables. Though 
subgraphs are not part of its model, nodes and edges 
are stored as references and can be stored in multi- 
ple graphs. The main difficulties in using the C++ 
graph library are C++ itself (such as the macros or 
templates that create parameterized graph classes) 
and the absence of a graph I/O capability. A less 
important point is that we have found ordered sets to 
be useful in layout programs, where it is desirable to 
retain the input order of nodes and edges to control 
the layout. Other well-known graph programming 
packages, such as GraphEd [Him] and Edge [New] 
are much larger than libgraph, depend on specific 
versions of both C++ and X windows, and do not 
address graph I/O. Although substantial efforts, they 
do not offer the capabilities we need. 


In our applications, we find libgraph’s is a 
good replacement for ad-hoc application-specific 
graph routines, in both performance and selection of 
features. One problem we did encounter is that in 
expensive loops, we may want to avoid the cost of a 
function call to visit each node or edge imposed by 
the dnext() function of libdict. For example, the 
graph drawing program dot has a costly inner loop 
that iteratively reduces edge crossings. To bypass 
dnext(), we created arrays of edge pointers in 
nodeinfo. These can be scanned quickly, but we 
have found that we miss the generality of libdict 
edge sets, and the work-around has caused more than 
its share of bugs. A more recent version of libdict 
does provide macro functions such as dflatten(), 
dlink(), and dobj() to traverse objects using the 


Program dynamics(48,69) 


read 

read and write 
strong components 
transitive reduction 


fsm(159,20S) 
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internal link list pointers. This will improve perfor- 
mance of nextedge, nextnode, etc. 


Conclusions 


We have described libraries for programming 
with dictionaries and graphs. The dictionary library 
provides a consistent interface for dealing with 
hashed and ordered dictionaries, and has an efficient 
implementation using self-adjusting data structures 
that adapt well to biased search pattems. The graph 
library offers good abstractions, and encourages the 
creation of compatible graph-processing programs. 


For information on obtaining libdict or lib- 
graph, please contact the authors. 
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ABSTRACT 


As an alternative to communication via messages or files, shared memory has the potential to 
be simpler, faster, and less wasteful of space. Unfortunately, the mechanisms available for 
sharing in Unix are not very easy to use. As a result, shared memory tends to appear 
primarily in self-contained parallel applications, where library or compiler support can take 
care of the messy details. We have developed a system, called Hemlock, for transparent 
sharing of variables and/or subroutines across application boundaries. Our system is 
backward compatible with existing versions of Unix. It employs dynamic linking in 
conjunction with the Unix mmap facility and a kernel-maintained correspondence between 
virtual addresses and files. It introduces the notion of scoped linking to avoid naming 


conflicts in the face of extensive sharing. 


1. Introduction 


Multi-user operating systems rely heavily on 
the ability of processes to interact with one another, 
both within multi-process applications and between 
applications and servers of various kinds. In the 
Unix world, processes typically interact either 
through the file system, or via some form of message 
passing. Both mechanisms have their limitations, 
however, and support for a third approach — shared 
memory —can also be extremely useful. 


Memory sharing between arbitrary processes is 
at least as old as Multics[17]. It suffered something 
of a hiatus in the 1970s, but has now been incor- 
porated into most variants of Unix. The Berkeley 
mmap facility was designed, though never actually 
included, as part of the 4.2BSD and 4.3BSD 
releases[12]; it appears in several commercial sys- 
tems, including SunOS. ATT’s shm facility became 
available in Unix System V and its derivatives. 
More recently, memory sharing via inheritance has 
been incorporated in the versions of Unix for several 
commercial multiprocessors, and the external pager 
mechanisms of Mach[1] and Chorus[18] can be used 
to establish data sharing between arbitrary processes. 


Shared memory has several important advan- 
tages over interaction via files or messages. 
1. Many programmers find shared memory more 
conceptually appealing than message passing. 


provides a means of transferring information 
from one process to another without translat- 
ing it to and from a (linear) intermediate 
form. The code required to save and restore 
information in files and message buffers is a 
major contributor to software complexity, and 
much research has been aimed at reducing 
this burden (e.g., through data description 
languages and RPC stub generators). 


. When supported by hardware, shared memory 


is generally faster than either messages or 
files, since operating system overhead and 
copying costs can often be avoided. Work by 
Bershad and Anderson, for example[4], indi- 
cates that message passing should be built on 
top of shared memory when possible. 


. As an implementation technique, sharing of 


read-only objects can save significant amounts 
of disk space and memory. All modern ver- 
sions of Unix arrange for processes executing 
the same load image to share the physical 
page frames behind their text segments. 
Many (e.g., SunOS and SVR4) extend this 
sharing to  dynamically-linked _position- 
independent libraries. More widespread use 
of position-independent code, or of logically- 
shared, re-entrant code, could yield additional 
savings. 


The growing popularity of distributed shared 
memory systems[16] suggests that program- 
mers will adopt a sharing model even at the 
expense of performance. 

. Shared memory facilitates transparent, asyn- 
chronous interaction between processes, and 
shares with files the advantage of not requir- 
ing that the interacting processes be active 
concurrently. 

. When interacting processes agree on data for- 
mats and virtual addresses, shared memory 


Both files and message passing have applica- 
tions for which they are highly appropriate. Files 
are ideal for data that have little internal structure, or 
that are frequently modified with a text editor. Mes- 
sages are ideal for RPC and certain other common 
patterns of process interaction. At the same time, 
we believe that many interactions currently achieved 
through files or message passing could better be 
expressed as operations on shared data. Many of the 
files described in section 5 of the Unix manual, for 
example, are really long-lived data structures. It 
seems highly inefficient, both computationally and in 
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terms of programmer effort, to employ access rou- 
tines for each of these objects whose sole purpose is 
to translate what are logically shared data structure 
operations into file system reads and writes. In a 
similar vein, we see numerous opportunities for 
servers to communicate with clients through shared 
data rather than messages, with savings again in both 
cycles and programmer effort. 


Despite its merits, however, shared memory in 
Unix remains largely confined to inheritance-based 
sharing within self-contained multiprocessor applica- 
tions, and special-purpose sharing with devices. We 
speculate that much of the reason for this limited use 
lies in the lack of a transparent interface: access to 
private memory is much simpler and more easily 
expressed than access to shared memory; sharing is 
difficult to set up in the first place and variables and 
functions in shared memory cannot be named 
directly. 


Both the System V shm and Berkeley mmap 
facilities require the user to know significant 
amounts of set-up information before sharing can 
take place. Processes must agree on ownership of a 
shared segment, and (if pointers are to be used) on 
its location in their respective address spaces. 
Processes using shm must also agree on some form 
of naming convention to identify shared segments 
(mmap uses file system naming). Most important, 
neither mmap nor shm allows language level access 
to shared segments. References to shared variables 
and functions must in most languages (including C) 
be made indirectly through a pointer. There is no 
performance cost for this indirection on many 
machines, but there is a loss in both transparency 
and type safety—static names are not available, 
explicit initialization is required, and any _ sub- 
structure for the shared memory is imposed by con- 
vention only. 


In an attempt to address these problems we 
have developed a system, Hemlock,’ that automates 
the creation and use of shared segments. Our goal 
in developing Hemlock was to simplify the interface 
to shared memory facilities while increasing the 
flexibility of the shared memory segments at the 
same time. Hemlock consists of new static and 
dynamic linkers, a run-time library, and a set of ker- 
nel extensions. These components cooperate to map 
and link shared segments into programs, providing 
type safety and language-level access to shared 
objects, and hiding the distinction between shared 
and private objects. Hemlock also facilitates the use 
of pointers to shared objects by maintaining a spe- 
cial file system, with a globally-consistent mapping 
between virtual addresses and sharable files. The 


Named for an evergreen tree species common in upstate 
New York, and for one of the lakes from which Rochester 
obtains its water supply. 
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Mapping ensures that a given shared object lies at 
the same virtual address in every address space. 
Finally, through its lazy dynamic linking, Hemlock 
allows the programmer to design applications whose 
components, both private and shared, are determined 
at run time. 


We focus in this paper on linker support for 
sharing, including scoped linking to avoid the nam- 
ing conflicts that arise when linking across conven- 
tional application boundaries, dynamic linking to per- 
mit the private and shared components of applica- 
tions to be determined at run time, and lazy linking 
to minimize unnecessary work. We provide an over- 
view of Hemlock in section 2, and a more detailed 
description of its linkers in section 3. We describe 
example applications in section 4, discuss some 
semantic subtleties in section 5, and conclude in sec- 
tion 6. 


2. An Overview of Hemlock 


Our emphasis on shared memory has its roots in the 
Psyche project[19, 20]. Our focus in Psyche was on 
mechanisms and conventions that allow processes 
from dissimilar programming models (e.g., Lynx 
threads and Multilisp futures) to share data abstrac- 
tions, and to synchronize correctly[14, 21]. The fun- 
damental assumption of this work was that sharing 
would occur both within and among applications. 
Our current work[7, 23] is an attempt to make that 
sharing commonplace in the context of traditional 
operating systems. 


Hemlock uses dynamic linking to allow 
processes to access shared code and data with the 
Same syntax employed for private code and data. It 
also places shared segments into a special file sys- 
tem that maintains a globally-consistent mapping 
between sharable objects and virtual addresses, 
thereby ensuring that pointers to shared objects will 
be interpreted consistently in different protection 
domains. Unlike the ‘‘shared’’ libraries of systems 
such as SunOS and SVR4, Hemlock supports 
genuine write sharing, not just the physical sharing 
of logically private pages. Unlike such integrated 
programming environments as _  Cedar(24] and 
Emerald{10], it supports sharing of modules written 
in conventional languages, in a manner that is back- 
ward compatible with Unix. An early prototype of 
Hemlock ran under SunOS, but we are now working 
on Silicon Graphics machines (with SGI’s IRIX 
operating system). Our long-term plans call for the 
exploitation of processors with 64-bit addressing, but 
this is beyond the scope of the current paper. 


We use the term segment to refer to what Unix 
and Mach call a ‘‘memory object’’. Each segment 
can be accessed as a file (with the traditional Unix 
interface), or it can be mapped into a process’s 
address space and accessed with load and store 
instructions. A segment that is linked into an 
address space by our static or dynamic linkers is 
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referred to as a module. Each module is created 
from a template in the form of a Unix .o file. Each 
template contains references to symbols, which are 
names for objects, the items of interest to program- 
mers. (Objects have no meaning to the kernel.) The 
linkers cooperate with the kernel to assign a virtual 
address to each module. They relocate modules to 
reside at particular addresses (by finalizing absolute 
references to internal symbols; some systems call 
this loading), and they link modules together by 
resolving cross-module references. 


Our linkers associate a shared segment with a 
Unix .o file, making it appear to the programmer as 
if that file had been incorporated into the program 
via separate compilation (see Figure 1). Objects 
(variables and functions) to be shared are generally 
declared in a separate .h file, and defined in a 
separate .c file (or in corresponding files of the 
programmer’s language of choice). They appear to 
the rest of the program as ordinary external objects. 
The only thing the programmer needs to worry about 
(aside from algorithmic concerns such as synchroni- 
zation) is a few additional arguments to the linker; 
no library or system calls for set-up or shared- 
Memory access appear in the program source. 
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Hemlock’s linker for sharing, [ds, is currently 
implemented as a wrapper that extends the func- 
tionality of the Unix /d linker. Lds defines four 
sharing classes for the object modules (.0 files) from 
which an executing program is constructed. These 
Classes are static private, dynamic private, static 
public, and dynamic public. Classes can be specified 
on a module-by-module basis in the arguments to 
Ids. They differ with respect to the times at which 
they are created and linked, and the way in which 
they are named and addressed; see Table 12. 


At static link time, lds creates a load image 
containing a new instance of every private static 
module. It also creates any public static modules 
that do not yet exist, but leaves them in separate 
files; it does not copy them into the load image. A 
public module resides in the same directory as its 
template (.0) file, and has a name obtained by drop- 


ping the final ‘.o’. It also has a unique, globally- 


“For the purposes of this paper, we use the word 
‘process’ in the traditional Unix sense. Like most 
researchers, we believe that operating systems should 
provide separate abstractions for threads of conwol and 
protection domains. Our work is compatible with this 
separation, but does not depend upon it. 
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Figure 1: Building a Program with Linked-in Shared Objects 
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agreed-upon virtual address, and is internally relo- 
cated on the assumption that it resides at that 
address. Public modules are persistent; like tradi- 
tional files they continue to exist until explicitly des- 
troyed. 


Lds resolves undefined references to symbols in 
static modules. It does not resolve references to 
symbols in dynamic modules. In fact, it does not 
even attempt to determine. which symbols are in 
which dynamic module, or insist that the modules 
yet exist. Instead, lds saves the module names and 
search path information in the program load image, 
and links in an alternative version of crt0.o, the Unix 
program start-up module. At run time, crt0 calls our 
lazy dynamic linker, /dl. 


Ldl uses the saved information to locate 
dynamic modules. It creates a new instance of each 
dynamic private module, and of each dynamic public 
module that does not yet exist. It then maps static 
public modules and all dynamic modules into the 
process address space, and resolves undefined refer- 
ences from the main load image to objects in the 
dynamic modules. If any module contains undefined 
references (this is likely for dynamic private 
modules, and possible for newly-created public 
modules), ld1 maps the module without access per- 
missions, so that the first reference will cause a seg- 
mentation fault. It installs a signal handler for this 
fault. When a fault occurs, the signal handler 
resolves any undefined external references in (all 
pages of) the module that has just been accessed, 
mapping in (possibly inaccessibly) any new modules 
that are needed. 

This lazy linking supports a programming style 
in which users refer to modules, symbolically, 
throughout their programming environment. It 
allows us to run processes with a huge ‘‘reachability 
graph’’ of external references, while linking only the 
portions of that graph that are actually used during 
any particular run. We envision, for example, re- 
writing the emacs editor with a functional interface 
to which every process with a text window can be 
linked. With lazy linking, we would not bother to 
bring the editor’s more esoteric features into a par- 
ticular process’s address space unless and until they 
were needed. 


Sharing Class 


Static private | Static link time 


Dynamic private Run time 
Static public 


Dynamic public Run time 


When linked created/destroyed 


Static link time 
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At static link time, modules are specified to Ids 
the same way they are specified to ld: as absolute or 
relative path names. When attempting to find 
modules with relative names, Ids uses a search path 
that can be altered by the user. It looks first in the 
current directory, next in an optional series of direc- 
tories specified via command-line arguments, then in 
an optional series of directories specified via an 
environment variable, and finally in a series of 
default directories. Lds applies the search strategy 
at static link time for modules with a static sharing 
class. It passes a description of the search strategy 
to ldl for use in finding modules with a dynamic 
sharing class. 


A template (.o) file is generally produced by a 
compiler. In addition, it can at the user’s discretion 
be run through lds, with an argument that retains 
relocation information. In this case, lds can be 
asked to include search strategy information in the 
new .o file. When creating a new dynamic module 
from its template at run time, ld] attempts to resolve 
undefined references out of the new module using 
the search strategy (if any) specified to lds when 
creating that module. If this strategy fails, it reverts 
to the strategy of the module(s) that make references 
into the new module. This scoped linking preserves 
abstraction by allowing a process to link in a large 
subsystem (with its own search rules), without wor- 
rying that symbols in that subsystem will cause nam- 
ing conflicts with symbols in other parts of the pro- 
gram. Scoped linking is discussed in further detail 
in the following section. 


To facilitate the use of pointers, we must insist 
that all public modules be linked at the same virtual 
address in every protection domain. To ensure such 
uniform addressing on a 64-bit machine, we would 
associate a unique range of virtual addresses with 
every Unix file. On 32-bit machine, we maintain 
addresses only for files on a special disk partition, 
and then insist that public modules (and the tem- 
plates from which they are created) reside on this 
partition. We retain the traditional Unix interfaces 
to the shared file system, both for the sake of back- 
ward compatibility and because we believe that these 
interfaces are appropriate for many applications. 


The user-level handler for the SIGSEGV signal 
catches references to modules that are not currently 


Default 
portion of 
for each process address space 


New instance 


yes Private 


no Public 


Table 1: Class creation and link times 
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part of the address space of the executing process. 
The handler actually serves two purposes: it 
cooperates with ld] to implement lazy linking, and it 
allows the process to follow pointers into segments 
that may or may not yet be mapped. When trig- 
gered, the handler checks to see if the faulting 
address lies in the shared portion of the process’s 
address space. If so, it uses a (new) kernel call to 
translate the address into a path name and, access 
rights pemitting, maps the named segment into the 
process’s address space. If the address lies in a 
module that has been set up for lazy linking, the 
handler invokes ldl to resolve any undefined or relo- 
catable references. (These may in turn cause other 
modules to be set up for lazy linking.) Otherwise, 
the handler opens and maps the file. It then restarts 
the faulting instruction. For compatibility with pro- 
grams that already catch the SIGSEGV signal, the 
library containing our signal handler provides a new 
version of the standard signal library call. When the 
dynamic linking system’s fault handler is unable to 
resolve a fault, a program-provided handler for SIG- 
SEGV is invoked, if one exists. 


3. Linking in Hemlock 


Linker support for sharing capitalizes on the 
lowest common denominator for language implemen- 
tations: the object file. By making modules 
correspond to object files, Hemlock gives the pro- 
grammer first-class access to the objects they 
contain —with language-level naming, type check- 
ing, and scope rules —without modifying the com- 
pilers. By comparison, sharing based on pointer- 
returning system calls is comparatively distant from 
the programming language. The subsections below 
provide additional detail on the linkers, the shared 
file system, and the rationale for lazy and scoped 
linking. 

The Linkers 


Our current static linker is implemented as a 
wrapper, Ids, around the standard IRIX ld linker. 
The wrapper processes new command line options 
directly related to its functionality and passes the 
others to ld. Lds-specific options allow for the asso- 
ciation of sharing classes with modules and the 
specification of search paths to be used when locat- 
ing modules. In addition, Ids provides ld] with relo- 
cation information about static modules and warns 
the user if the dynamic modules do not yet exist. 
We are in the process of building a compictely new 
stand-alone static linker that will also support scoped 
linking, currently available only in the dynamic 
linker, Idl. 


Both Ids and Id! use an extended search stra- 
tegy for modules, inspired by the analogous strategy 
in the SunOS dynamic linker. At static link time, 
Ids searches for modules in (1) the current directory, 
(2) the path specified in a special command-line 
argument, (3) the path specified by _ the 
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LD_LIBRARY_PATH environment variable, and (4) 
the default library directories. If there is more than 
one static module with the same name, lds uses the 
first one it finds. At execution time, ldl searches for 
dynamic modules in (1) the path specified by the 
LD_LIBRARY_PATH environment variable, and (2) 
the directories in which lds searched for static 
modules: the directory in which static linking 
occurred, the directories specified on the lds com- 
mand line, the directories specified by the 
LD_LIBRARY_PATH variable at static link time, 
and the default directories. Users can arrange to use 
new versions of dynamic modules by changing the 
LD_LIBRARY_PATH environment variable prior to 
execution. This feature is useful for debugging and, 
more important, for customizing the use of shared 
data to the current user or program instance. (We 
return to this issue in section 4 below.) Lds aborts 
linking if it cannot find a given static module. It 
issues a warming message and continues linking if it 
cannot find a given dynamic module. 


To support the dynamic linker, Ids creates a 
data structure listing the dynamic modules, and 
describing the search path it used for static modules. 
To give ldl a chance to run prior to normal execu- 
tion, Ids links C programs with a special start-up 
file. It would use similar files for other program- 
ming languages. Ldl also creates any static public 
modules that do not yet exist, and initializes those 
objects from their templates. Finally, in the current 
wrapper-based implementation, lds must compensate 
for certain shortcomings of the IRIX ld. Ld refuses 
to retain relocation information for an executable 
program, so Ids must save this in an explicit data 
structure. Ld also refuses to resolve references to 
symbols at absolute addresses (as required for static 
public modules), so lds must do so. 


Ld] differs from most dynamic linkers in 
several ways. Its facilities for lazy and scoped link- 
ing are discussed in more detail below. In addition, 
it will use symbols found in dynamically-linked 
modules to resolve undefined references in the 
Statically-linked portion of the program, even when 
the location of those symbols was not known at 
static link time. To cope with an unfortunate limita- 
tion of the R3000 architecture, ldl insists that 
modules be compiled with a flag that disables use of 
the processor’s performance-enhancing global pointer 
register. Addressing modes that use the pointer are 
limited to 24 bit offsets, and are incompatible with a 
large sparse address space. To cope with a similar 
28-bit addressing limit on the processor’s jump 
instructions, Ids and ld! arrange for over-long 
branches to be replaced with jumps to new, nearby 
code fragments that load the appropriate target 
address into a register and jump indirectly. 
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Address Space and File System Organization 


Given appropriate rights, programs should be 
able to access a shared object or segment simply by 
using its name. But different kinds of names are 
useful for different purposes. For human beings, 
ease of use generally implies symbolic names, both 
for objects and for segments: the linkers therefore 
accept file system names for segments, and support 
symbolic names for objects. For running programs, 
on the other hand, ease of use generally implies 
addresses: programs need to be able to follow 
pointers, even if they cross segment boundaries. It 
is easy to envision applications in which both types 
of names are useful. Any program that shares data 
structures and also manipulates segments as a whole 
may need both sets of names. 


In our 32-bit prototype, we have reserved a 
1G-byte region between the Unix heap and stack 
segments, and have associated this region with the 
kernel-maintained shared file system. The file sys- 
tem is configured to have exactly 1024 inodes, and 
each file is limited to a maximum of 1M bytes in 
size. Hard links (other than ‘.’ and ‘..’ ) are prohi- 
bited, so there is a one-one mapping between inodes 
and path names. We have modified the IRIX kernel 
to keep track of the mapping internally, and have 
provided system calls that translate back and forth. 


All of the normal Unix file operations work in 
the shared file system. The only thing that sets it 
apart is the association between file names and 
addresses. Mapping from file names to addresses is 
easy: the stat system call already returns an inode 
number. We provide a new system call that returns 
the filename for a given inode, and we overload the 
arguments to open so that the programmer can open 
a file by address instead of by name, with a single 
system call. For the sake of simplicity, the mapping 
in the kernel from addresses to files employs a linear 
lookup table. We initialize the table at boot time by 
scanning the entire shared file system, and update it 
as appropriate when files are created and destroyed. 
For an experimental prototype, these measures have 
the desirable property oof allowing the 
filename/address mapping to survive system crashes 
without requiring modifications to on-disk data struc- 
tures or to utilities like fsck that understand those 
structures. 


With 64-bit addresses, we will extend the 
shared file system to include all of secondary store, 
and will relax the limits on the number and sizes of 
shared files. We plan to provide every segment, 
whether shared or not, with a unique, system-wide 
virtual address. At the same time, we plan to retain 
the ability to overload addresses within a reserved, 
private portion of the 64-bit space. Within the ker- 
nel, we will abandon the linear lookup table and the 
direct association between inode numbers and 
addresses. Instead, we will add an address field to 
the on-disk version of each inode, and will link these 
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inodes into a lookup structure— most likely a B- 
tree— whose presence on the disk allows it to sur- 
vive across re-boots. 


Lazy Dynamic Linking 


Public modules in Hemlock can be linked both 
Statically and dynamically. The advantage of 
dynamic linking is that it allows the makeup of a 
program to be determined very late. With dynamic 
linking, an application can be composed of different 
modules from run to run, depending on who is run- 
ning it, what directories and modules currently exist, 
what changes have recently been made to environ- 
ment variables, etc. 


We expect to rely on run-time identification of 
modules for a variety of purposes. By using search 
paths containing directories that are named relative 
to the current or home directory, we can arrange for 
applications to link in data structures that are shared 
with other applications belonging to the same user, 
project etc. Similarly, by modifying environment 
variables prior to execution, we can arrange for new 
processes to find shared data in a temporary direc- 
tory. We describe the use of this technique in paral- 
lel applications in section 4 below. 


Dynamic linking is already used in several 
Unix systems (including SunOS and SVR4) to save 
space in the file system and in physical memory, and 
to permit updating of libraries without recompiling 
all the programs that employ them. In many of 
these systems, position-independent code (PIC) per- 
mits the text pages of libraries to be physically 
shared, but this is only an optimization; each process 
has a private copy of any static variables. The PIC 
produced by the Sun compilers uses jump tables that 
allow functions to be linked lazily, but references to 
data objects are all resolved at load time. Sun’s ld 
also insists that all dynamically-linked libraries exist 
at static link time, in order to verify the names of 
their entry points. 


Hemlock uses dynamic linking for both private 
and shared data, and does not insist on knowing at 
Static link time which symbols will be found in 
which dynamically-linked modules. This latter point 
may delay the reporting of errors, and can increase 
the cost of run-time linking, but increases flexibility. 
Lds requires only that the user specify the names of 
all modules containing symbols accessed directly 
from the main load image. It then accepts argu- 
ments that allow the user to specify a search path on 
which to look for those modules at run time. Any 
module found may in turn specify a search path on 
which to look for modules containing symbols that it 
references. 


Our fault-driven lazy linking mechanism is 
slower than the jump table mechanism of SunOS, 
but works for both functions and data objects, and 
does not require compiler support. We do not 
currently share the text of private modules, but will 
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do so when PIC-generating compilers become avail- 
able under IRIX. Given the opportunity, we will 
adopt the SunOS jump-table-based lazy linking 
Mechanism aS an_ optimization: modules _ first 
accessed by calling a (named) function will be 
linked without fault-handling overhead. 


Several dynamic linkers, including the Free 
Software Foundation’s dld[{9] and those of SunOS 
and SVR4, provide library routines that allow the 
user to link object modules into a running program. 
Dld will resolve undefined references in the modules 
it brings in, allowing them to point into the main 
program or into other dynamically-loaded modules. 
The Sun and SVR4 routines (d/open and dlsym) do 
not provide this capability; they require the newly- 
loaded module be self-contained. Neither did nor 
the explicitly-invoked Sun/SV routines resolves 
undefined references in the main program; they sim- 
ply return pointers to the newly-available symbols. 


Scoped Linking 
Traditional linking systems, both static and 


dynamic, deal only with private symbols. They bind 
all external references to a given name to the same 
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object in all linked modules. If more than one 
module exports an object with a given name, the 
linker either picks one (e.g., the first) and resolves 
all references to it, or reports an error. Our system 
of dynamic linking, with shared symbols and recur- 
sive, lazy inclusion of modules, presents cases where 
either behavior is undesirable. 


Specifying that a module is to be included in a 
program starts a link in a potentially long chain. 
Hemlock allows modules to have their own search 
path and list of modules, which in turn may have 
their own lists, recursively. Linking a single module 
may therefore cause a chain reaction that ends up 
incorporating modules that the original programmer 
knew nothing about. These modules may have 
external symbols that the original program knew 
nothing about. Some of these external symbols may 
have the same name as external symbols exported by 
the main program, even though they are actually 
unrelated. This possibility introduces a potentially 
serious naming conflict. 


The problem is that linkers map from a rich 
hierarchy of abstractions to a flat address space. 
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Figure 2: Hierarchical Inclusion of Dynamically-Linked Modules 
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Various programming languages (e.g., Modula-2 and 
Common Lisp) that use the idea of a module for 
abstraction already deal with this problem. Their 
implementations typically preface variables and 
function names with module names, thereby greatly 
reducing the chance of naming conflicts. Scoped 
linking provides similar freedom from ambiguity, in 
a language-independent way. 


When a module M is brought in, its undefined 
references are first resolved against the external sym- 
bols of modules found on M’s own module list and 
search path. If this step is not completely success- 
ful, consideration moves up to the module(s) that 
caused M to be loaded in—M’s “‘parent’’, so to 
speak: remaining undefined references are resolved 
against the external symbols of modules found on 
the parent’s module list and search path. If 
unresolved references still remain, they are then 
resolved using the module list and search path of 
M’s grandparent, and so on. 


The linking structure of a program can be 
viewed as a DAG (see Figure 2), in which children 
can search up from their current position to the root, 
but never down. Modules wishing to have control 
over their symbols must specify appropriate modules 
and directories on their module list and search path. 
Modules wishing to rely on a symbol being resolved 
by the parent can simply neglect to provide this 
information. References that remain undefined at the 
root of the DAG are left unresolved in the running 
program. If encountered during execution they result 
in segmentation faults that are caught by the signal 
handler, and could be used (at the programmer’s dis- 
cretion) to trigger application-specific recovery. 


4. Example Applications 


In this section we consider several examples of 
the usefulness of cross-application shared memory. 


Administrative Files 


Unix maintains a wealth of small administrative 
files. Examples include much of the contents of 
/etc, the score files under /usr/games, the many 
‘“‘dot’’ files in users’ home directories, bitmaps, 
fonts, and so on. Most of these files have a rigid 
format that constitutes either a binary linearization or 
a parsable ASCII description of a special-purpose 
data structure. Most are accessed via utility routines 
that read and write these on-disk formats, converting 
them to and from the linked data structures that pro- 
grams really use. 


For the designer of a new structure, the 
avoidance of translation may not be overwhelming, 
but it is certainly attractive. As an example of the 
possible savings in complexity and cost, consider the 
rwhod daemon. Running on each machine, rwhod 
periodically broadcasts local status information (load 
average, Current users, etc.) to other machines, and 
receives analogous information from its peers. As 
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originally conceived, it maintains a collection of 
local files, one per remote machine, that contain the 
most recent information received from those 
machines. Every time it receives a message from a 
peer it rewrites the corresponding file. Utility pro- 
grams read these files and generate terminal output. 
Standard utilities include rwho and ruptime, and 
many institutions have developed local variants. 
Using the early prototype of our tools under SunOS, 
we re-implemented rwhod to keep its database in 
shared memory, rather than in files, and modified the 
various lookup utilities to access this database 
directly. The result was both simpler and faster. On 
our local network of 65 rwhod-equipped machines, 
the new version of rwho saves a little over a second 
each time it is called. Though not earthshaking, this 
Savings may be significant: many members of our 
department run a windowing variant of rwho every 
60 seconds. We are currently porting the new server 
and utilities to our SGI-based system. 


Utility Programs and Servers 


Traditionally, UNIX has been a fertile environ- 
ment for the creation and use of small tools that can 
be connected together, e.g., via pipes. Other sys- 
tems, including Multics and the various open operat- 
ing systems(24, 25] encourage the construction of 
similar building blocks at the level of functions, 
rather than program executables, In future work, we 
plan to use Hemlock facilities to experiment with 
functional building blocks in Unix. We also plan to 
experiment with the use of shared data to improve 
the performance of interfaces between servers and 
their clients. 


When synchronous interaction is not required, 
modification of data that will be examined by 
another process at another time can be expected to 
consume significantly less time than  kernel- 
supported message passing or remote procedure 
calls. Even when synchronous communication 
across protection domains is_ required, sharing 
between the client and server can speed the call. In 
their work on lightweight and user-level remote pro- 
cedure calls, Bershad et al. argue that high-speed 
interfaces permit a much more modular style of sys- 
tem construction than has been the norm to date[4]. 
The growing interest in microkernels{28] suggests 
that this philosophy is catching on. In effect, the 
microkernel argument is that the proliferation of 
boundaries becomes acceptable when crossing these 
boundaries is cheap. We believe that it is even more 
likely to become acceptable when the boundaries are 
blurred by sharing, and processes can _ interact 
without necessarily crossing anything. 


Parallel Applications 
A parallel program can be thought of as a col- 
lection of sequential processes cooperating to accom- 


plish the same task. Threads in a parallel applica- 
tion need to communicate with their peers for 
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synchronization and data exchange. On a shared 
Memory multiprocessor this communication occurs 
via shared variables. In most parallel environments 
global variables are considered to be shared between 
the the threads of an application while local vari- 
ables are private to a thread. In systems like 
Presto[3], however, both shared and private global 
variables are permitted. Presto was originally 
designed to run on a Sequent multiprocessor under 
the Dynix operating system. The Dynix compilers 
provide language extensions that allow the program- 
mer to distinguish explicitly between shared and 
private variables. The SGI compilers, on the other 
hand, provide no such support. 


When we set out to port Presto to IRIX in the 
fall of 1991, the lack of compiler-supported language 
extensions became a major problem. The solution 
we eventually adopted was to explicitly place shared 
variables in memory segments shared between the 
processes running the application. Placement had to 
be done by editing the assembly code, and was 
extremely tedious when attempted by hand. We 
created a post-processor to automate this procedure; 
it is 432 lines long (including 105 lines of lex 
source), and consumes roughly one quarter to one 
third of total compilation time. It also embeds some 
compiler dependencies; we were forced to re-write it 
when a new version of the C compiler was released. 


We are currently modifying our Presto imple- 
mentation to use our dynamic linking tools. Selec- 
tive sharing can be specified with ease. Shared vari- 
ables must still be grouped together in a separate 
file, but editing of the assembly code is no longer 
required. ‘The parent process of the application, 
which exists solely for set-up purposes, and does 
none of the application’s work, does not link the 
shared data file. Rather, it creates a temporary 
directory, puts a symbolic link to the shared data 
template into this directory, and then adds the name 
of the directory to the LD_LIBRARY_PATH 
environment variable. At static link time, the child 
processes of the parallel application specify that the 
shared data structures should be linked as a dynamic 
public module. When the parent starts the children, 
they all find the newly-created symlink in the tem- 
porary directory. The first one to call Id] creates and 
initializes the shared data from the template, and all 
of them link it in.? When the computation terminates 
the parent process performs the necessary cleanup, 
deleting the shared segment, template symlink, and 
temporary directory. 


Programs with Non-Linear Data Structures 


Even when data structures are not accessed 
concurrently by more than one process, they may be 
shared sequentially over time. Compiler symbol 


3Ldl uses file locking to synchronize the creation of 
shared segments. 
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tables are a canonical example. In a multi-pass 
compiler, pointer-rich symbol table information is 
often linearized and saved to secondary store, only 
to be reconstructed in its original form by a subse- 
quent pass. The complexity of this saving and res- 
toring is a perennial complaint of compiler writers, 
and much research has been devoted to automating 
the process[15].4 Similar work has occurred in the 
message-passing community[8]. 

With pointers permitted in files, and with a glo- 
bal consensus on the location of every segment, 
pointer-rich data structures can be left in their origi- 
nal form when saved across program executions. 
Segments thus saved are position-dependent, but for 
the compiler writer this is not a problem; the idea is 
simply to transfer the data between passes. 


In a related case study, we have examined our 
compiler for the Lynx distributed programming 
language[22], designed around scanner and parser 
generators developed at the University of Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin tools produce numeric tables which a 
pair of utility programs translate into initialized data 
structures for separately-developed scanner and 
parser drivers, written in Pascal. Since Pascal lacks 
initialized static variables, the initialization trick 
depends on a non-portable correspondence in data 
structure layouts between C and Pascal. 


With Hemlock, the utility programs that read 
the numeric output of the scanner and parser genera- 
tors would share a persistent module (the tables) 
with the Lynx compiler. The utility programs would 
initialize the tables; the compiler would link them in 
and use them. These changes would eliminate 
between 20 and 25% of code in the utility programs. 
They would also save a significant amount of time: 
the C version of the tables is over 5400 lines, and 
takes 18 seconds to compile on a Sparcstation 1. 


An additional example can be found in the xfig 
graphical editor, which we have re-written under 
Hemlock. While editing, xfig maintains a set of 
linked lists that represent the objects comprising a 
figure. It originally translated these lists to and from 
a pointer-free ASCII representation when reading 
and writing files. As the same time, xfig must be 
able to copy the pointer-rich representation, to dupli- 
cate objects in a figure. The Hemlock version of 
xfig uses the pre-existing copy routines for files, at a 
savings of over 800 lines of code. 


5. Discussion 


Public vs. Private Code and Data 


A representation of addressing in Hemlock 
appears in Figure 3. The public portion of the 
address space appears the same in every process, 


4Some of this reseatch is devoted to issues of machine 
and language independence, but much of it is simply a 
matter of coping with pointers. 
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though which of its segments are actually accessible 
will vary from one protection domain to another. 
Addresses in the private portion of the address space 
are overloaded; they mean different things to dif- 
ferent processes. Private modules (including the 
main module of every process) are linked into the 
private, overloaded portion of the address space, 
while public modules are linked at their globally- 
understood address. 


Every program begins execution in the private 
portion of the address space. In our current 32-bit 
system, only one quarter of the address space is pub- 
lic, and traditional, unmodified Unix programs never 
use public addresses. In a 64-bit system, the vast 
majority of the address space would be public, and 
we would expect programmers to gradually adopt a 
style of programming in which public addresses are 
used most of the time. Backward compatibility is 
thus the principal motivation for providing private 
addresses. Some existing programs (generally not 
good ones) assume that they are linked at a particu- 
lar address. Most existing programs are created by 
compilers that use absolute addressing modes to 
access static data, and assume that the data are 
private. Many create new processes via fork. 
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Chase, et al.,[5S] observe that the Unix fork 
mechanism is based in a fundamental way on the use 
of static, private data at fixed addresses. Their Opal 
system, which adopts a strict, single global transla- 
tion, dispenses with fork in favor of an RPC-based 
mechanism for animating a newly-created protection 
domain. We adopted a similar approach in Psyche; 
we agree that fork is an anachronism. It works fine 
in Hemlock, however, and we retain it by weight of 
precedent. The child process that results from a fork 
receives a copy of each segment in the private por- 
tion of the parent’s address space, and shares the 
single copy of each segment in the public portion of 
the parent’s address space. In all cases, the parent 
and child come out of the fork with identical pro- 
gram counters. If the parent’s PC was at a private 
address, the parent and child come out in logically 
private but identical copies of the code. If the 
parent’s PC was at a public address, the parent and 
child come out in logically shared code, which must 
be designed for concurrent execution in order to 
work correctly. 


Like Psyche, Hemlock adopts the philosophy 
that code should be considered shared precisely 
when its static data is shared. Under this philoso- 
phy, the various implementations of ‘‘shared’’ 
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libraries in Unix are in fact space-saving implemen- 
tations of logically private libraries. There is no 
philosophical difference between these implementa- 
tions and the much older notion of ‘‘shared text’’; 
one is implemented in the kernel and the other in the 
linkers, but both serve to conserve physical page 
frames while allowing the programmer to ignore the 
existence of other processes. 


A different philosophical position is taken in 
systems such as Multics[17], Hydra(27], and Opal, 
which clearly separate code from data and speak 
explicitly of processes executing in shared code but 
using private (static) data. Multics employs an ela- 
borate hardware/software mechanism in which refer- 
ences to static data are made indirectly through a 
base register and process-private link segment. 
Hydra employs a capability-based mechanism imple- 
mented by going through the kernel on cross- 
segment subroutine calls. Opal postulates compilers 
that generate code to support the equivalent of Mul- 
tics base registers in an unsegmented 64-bit address 
space. 


With most existing Unix compilers, processes 
executing the same code at the same address will 
access the same static data, unless the data addresses 
are overloaded. This behavior is consistent with the 
Hemlock philosophy. Code in the private portion of 
the address space is private; if it happens to lie at 
the same physical address as similar-looking code in 
another address space (as in the case of Unix shared 
text), the overloading of private addresses still 
allows it to access its own copy of the static data. 
Code in the public portion of the address space is 
shared if and only if more than one process chooses 
to execute it, in which case all processes access the 
same static data. 


In practice, we can still share physical pages of 
code between instances of the same module by using 
position-independent code (PIC), which embeds no 
assumptions (even after linking) about the address at 
which it executes or about the addresses of its static 
data or external code or data. Compilers that gen- 
erate linkage-table-based PIC are already used for 
shared libraries in SunOS and SVR4, and will soon 
be available under IRIX.° 


The decision as to whether sharable code at a 
given virtual address always accesses the same static 
data is essentially a matter of taste; we have adopted 
a philosophy more in keeping with Unix than with 
Multics. In code that is logically shared (with static 
data that is shared), Hemlock programmers can dif- 
ferentiate between processes on the basis of 

@® parameters passed into the code in registers, 


5We should emphasize that our system does not require 
PIC. In fact, the SGI compilers don’t produce it yet. 
When it becomes available we will obtain no new 
functionality, but we will use less space. 
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or in an argument record accessed through a 
register (frame pointer), 

@ return values from system calls that behave 
differently for different processes (possible 
only if processes are managed by the kernel), 

@ explicit, programmer-specified overloading of 
(a limited number of) addresses, or 

® programming environment facilities (e.g,, 
environment variables) implemented in terms 
of one of the above. 


Caveats 


Easy sharing is unfortunately not without cost. 
Although we firmly believe that increased use of 
cross-application shared memory can make Unix 
More convenient, efficient, and productive, we must 
also acknowledge that sharing places certain respon- 
sibilities on the programmer, and introduces prob- 
lems. 


Synchronization 


Files are seldom write-shared, and message 
passing subsumes synchronization. When accessing 
shared memory, however, processes must synchron- 
ize explicitly. Unix already includes kernel- 
supported semaphores. For lighter-weight synchroni- 
zation, blocking mechanisms can be implemented in 
user space by providing standard interfaces to thread 
schedulers[13], and several researchers have demon- 
strated that spin locks can be used successfully in 
user space as well, by preventing, avoiding, or 
recovering from preemption during critical sec- 
tions[2, 6, 13], or by relinquishing the processor 
when a lock is unavailable[11]. 

Garbage Collection 


When a Unix process finishes execution or ter- 
minates abnormally, its private segments can be 
reclaimed. The same cannot be said of segments 
shared between processes. Sharing introduces (or at 
least exacerbates) the problem of garbage collection. 
Good solutions require compiler support, and are 
inconsistent with the anarchistic philosophy of Unix. 
We see no alternative in the general case but to rely 
on manual cleanup. Fortunately, our shared file sys- 
tem provides a facility crucial for manual cleanup: 
the ability to peruse all of the segments in existence. 
Our hope is that the manual cleanup of general 
shared-memory segments will prove little harder 
than the manual cleanup of files, to which program- 
mers are already accustomed. 


Position-Dependent Files 


As soon as we allow a segment to contain 
absolute internal pointers, we cannot change its 
address without changing its data as well. Files with 
internal pointers cannot be copied with cp, mailed 
over the Internet, or archived with tar and then 
restored in different places. Though many files need 
never move, in other cases the choice between being 
able to use pointers and being able to move and 
copy files may not be an easy one to make. Figures 
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from our modified version of xfig, for example, can 
safely be copied only by xfig itself. 
Dynamic Storage Management 


In the earlier overview section, we suggested 
that dynamic linking might encourage widespread 
re-use of functional interfaces to pre-existing utili- 
ties. It is likely that the interfaces to many useful 
functions will require variable-sized data structures. 
If the text editor is a function, for example, it will 
be much more useful if it is able to change the size 
of the text it is asked to edit. This suggests an inter- 
face based on, say, a linked list of dynamically- 
allocated lines, rather than a fixed array of bytes. 
We have developed a package designed to allocate 
space from the heaps associated with individual seg- 
ments, instead of a heap associated with the calling 
program. This package is used by the Hemlock ver- 
sion of xfig. We expect that as we develop more 
applications we will be able to determine the extent 
and type of new storage management facilities that 
will be necessary. 


Safety 

It is possible that a programming error will 
cause a program to make an invalid reference to an 
address that happens to lie in a segment to which the 
user has access rights. Our signal handler will then 
erroneously map this segment into the running pro- 
gram and allow the invalid reference to proceed. 
We see no way to eliminate this possibility without 
severely curtailing the usefulness of our tools. The 
probability of trouble is small; the address space is 
sparse. 


It is also possible that a program will circum- 
vent our wrapper, execute a kernel call directly, and 
replace our signal handler. Since use of our tools is 
optional, we do not regard this as a problem; we 
assume that a program that uses our tools will use 
only the normal interface. 


Finally, programming under Hemlock using 
shared memory requires a more defensive style of 
programming than is normally necessary when com- 
municating via messages or RPC. It is easier to 
implement sanity checks for RPC parameters than it 
is to implement them for arbitrary shared data seg- 
ments. Servers must be careful that their proper 
operation is not dependent on the proper operation of 
their clients. 


Loss of Commonality 


The ubiquity of byte streams and text files is a 
major strength of Unix. As shared-memory utilities 
proliferate, there is a danger that programmers will 
develop large numbers of incompatible data formats, 
and that the ‘‘standard Unix tools’’ will be able to 
operate on a smaller and smaller fraction of the typi- 
cal user’s data. 


Many of the most useful tools in Unix are 
designed to work on text files. To the extent that 
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persistent data structures are kept in a non-linear, 
non-text format, these tools become _ unusable. 
Administrative files, for example, are often edited by 
hand. There are good arguments for storing them as 
something other than ascii text, but doing so means 
abandoning the ability to make modifications with an 
ordinary text editor. 


It is not entirely clear, of course, that most data 
structures should be modified with a text editor that 
knows nothing about their semantics. Unix provides 
a special locking editor (vipw) for use on 
/etc/passwd, together with a syntax checker (ckpw) 
to verify the validity of changes. System V employs 
a non-linear alternative to /etc/termcap (the terminfo 
database), and provides utility routines that translate 
to and from (with checking) equivalent ascii text. 


Similar pros and cons apply to the design of 
programs as filters. The ability to pipe the output of 
one process into the input of another is a powerful 
structuring tool. Byte streams work in pipes pre- 
cisely because they can be produced and consumed 
incrementally, and are naturally suited to flow con- 
trol. Complex, non-linear data structures are 
unlikely to work as nicely. At the same time, a 
quick perusal of Unix directories confirms that many 
of the file formats currently in use have a rich, non- 
byte stream structure: a.out files, ar archives, core 
files, tar files, TeX dvi files, compressed files, 
inverted indices, the SunView defaults database, bit- 
map and image formats, and so forth. 


6. Conclusion 


Hemlock is a set of extensions to the Unix pro- 
gramming environment that facilitates sharing of 
Memory segments across application boundaries. 
Hemlock uses dynamic linking to allow programs to 
access shared objects with the same syntax that they 
use for private objects. It includes a shared file sys- 
tem that allows processes to share pointer-based 
linked data structures without worrying that 
addresses will be interpreted differently in different 
protection domains. It increases the convenience 
and speed of shared data management, client/server 
interaction, parallel program construction, and long- 
term storage of pointer-rich data structures. 


As of November 1992, we have a 32-bit ver- 
sion of Hemlock running on an SGI 4D/480 mul- 
tiprocessor. This version consists of (1) extensions 
to the Unix static linker, to support shared segments; 
(2) a dynamic linker that finds and maps such seg- 
ments (and any segments that they in turn require, 
recursively) on demand; (3) modifications to the file 
system, including kernel calls that map back and 
forth between addresses and path name/offset pairs 
in a dedicated shared file system, and (4) a fault 
handler that adds segments to a process’s address 
space on demand, triggering the dynamic linker 
when appropriate. 
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Hemlock maintains backward compatibility 
with Unix, not only because we wish to retain the 
huge array of Unix tools, but also because we 
believe that the Unix interface is for the most part a 
good one, with a proven track record. We believe 
that backward compatibility has cost us very little, 
and has gained us a great deal. In particular, reten- 
tion of the Unix file system interface, and use of the 
hierarchical file system name space for segments, 
provides valuable functionality. It allows us to use 
the traditional file read/write interface for segments 
when appropriate. It allows us to apply existing 
tools to segments. It provides a means of perusing 
the space of existing segments for manual garbage 
collection. 


Problems that we are currently investigating 
include: 

@ Language Heterogeneity 
Hemlock uses the object file as a lowest com- 
mon denominator among programming 
languages. It provides no magic, however, to 
ensure that object files produced by different 
compilers will embed compatible assumptions 
about the naming, types, and layout of shared 
data. These problems are not new of course; 
programs whose components are written in 
different languages, or compiled by different 
compilers, must already deal with the issue of 
compatibility. Problems are likely to arise 
more often, however, when sharing among 
multiple programs. We are interested in the 
possibility of automatically translating 
definitions of shared abstractions written in 
one language into definitions and optimized 
access routines written in another language. 

@ Synchronous Communication 
We plan to add a protection-domain switching 
system call to our modified IRIX kernel to 
support synchronous communication across 
protection boundaries in Hemlock. We specu- 
late that the ability to migrate unprotected 
functionality into shared code will allow us in 
many cases to increase the degree of parallel- 
ism, and hence the performance, of fast RPC 
systems. 

@ Scoped Static Linking 
Because lds is implemented as a wrapper for 
ld, scoped linking is currently available in 
Hemlock only for dynamic modules. We plan 
to correct this deficiency in a new, fully- 
functional static linker. 


Along with the above goals there are a number 
of other questions that we expect will be answered 
as we continue to build larger applications with 
Hemlock. These include: 

@ How important is the ability to overload vir- 
tual addresses? Is it purely a matter of back- 
ward compatibility? 

@ How best can our experience with Psyche 
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(specifically, miulti-model parallel program- 
ming and first-class user-level threads) be 
transferred to the Unix environment? 

@ To what extent can in-memory data structures 
supplant the use of files in traditional Unix 
utilities? 

@® In general, how much of the power and filexi- 
bility of open operating systems can be 
extended to an environment with multiple 
users and languages? 


Many of the issues involved in this last ques- 
tion are under investigation at Xerox PARC (see 
[26] in particular). The multiple languages of Unix, 
and the reliance on kernel protection, pose serious 
obstacles to the construction of integrated program- 
ming environments. It is not clear whether all of 
these obstacles can be overcome, but there is cer- 
tainly much room for improvement. We believe that 
shared memory is the key. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recently, there has been an effort to specify an IEEE standard for portable operating 
systems for open systems, called POSIX. One part of it, the POSIX 1003.4a threads 
extension (Pthreads for short) [12], describes the interface for light-weight threads that rely 
on shared memory and have a smaller context frame than processes. 


This paper describes and evaluates the design and implementation of a library of 
Pthreads calls that is solely based on UNIX. It shows that a library implementation is 
feasible and can result in good performance. This work can also be used as a comparison of 
the performance of other implementations, or as a prototyping, testing, and debugging system 
in the regular UNIX environment. Finally, some problems with the Pthreads standard are 


identified. 


Introduction 


Light-weight threads are independent threads of 
control within a regular process that share global 
data (global variables, files, etc.) but maintain their 
own stack, local variables, and program counter. 
Threads are referred to as light-weight because their 
context is smaller than the context of processes. 
Therefore, context switches between threads may be 
Cheaper than context switches between processes. 
Furthermore, threads are an adequate model to 
implement Ada tasks and provide a simple but 
powerful model for exploiting parallelism in a 
shared-memory multiprocessor environment. The 
POSIX threads extension specifies a priority-driven 
thread model with preemptive scheduling policies, 
signal handling, and primitives to provide mutual 
exclusion as well as synchronized waiting. Although 
the Pthreads draft is not yet a standard and is still 
being changed through a balloting process, we will 
refer to the document [12] as the ‘‘Pthreads stan- 
dard’’. More background on programming with 
threads is given in [5, 11] as well as in a previous 
paper describing the early stages of this implementa- 
tion [17]. 

This work focuses on the design and implemen- 
tation issues of POSIX threads (Pthreads) on the Sun 
SPARC architecture. It describes a true library 
implementation with a minimal interface to Sun 
UNIX 4.3 BSD and evaluates its performance. 


This article is structured as follows: An over- 
view of previous work in the area precedes the 
design decisions and their motivations. Then, a brief 
overview of the Pthreads standard is followed by a 


!This work was partially funded by the Ada Joint 
Program Office, through the U.S. Army CECOM and 
Telos Corp. 


more detailed discussion of the design and imple- 
mentation. Finally, measurements and their evalua- 
tions, unresolved problems with the standard, future 
work, and summary follow. 


Related Work 


Cthreads, an early implementation of threads, is 
a coroutine-like extension of the language C. A 
library implementation was used as a teaching tool 
by Cooper [7]. This original notion of Cthreads 
lacked priorities, did not handle signals on a per- 
thread basis, and supported only non-preemptive 
scheduling. The first commercial operating system 
to support threads was the Mach OS [23]. Cooper 
also provided an implementation of Cthreads based 
on Mach threads thereby supporting preemption. An 
early library implementation of prioritized preemp- 
tive threads at Brown University [14] supports vari- 
ous architectures including a multiprocessor and han- 
died signals asynchronously. Lately, some commer- 
cial operating systems (e.g., LynxOS [9], SunOS [18, 
22]) support Pthreads by using a mixture of library 
and kernel implementation, while others such as 
Chorus [1] provide more functionality as part of the 
kernel. An earlier, partial implementation of 
Pthreads on the library level [19] was used as a 
base for this project. 


Motivation 


The Pthreads standard provides a uniform base 
for multiprocessor shared-memory applications, 
real-time system environments, and a cheap model 
for multi-threaded programs on a single processor. 
The notion of threads can be used to implement Ada 
tasks or to express parallelism within applications at 
the level of programming languages. An implemen- 
tation of Pthreads can be carried out as: 
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@ a kernel implementation, where all functional- 
ity is part the the operating system kernel]; 

@ a library implementation, where all functional- 
ity is part of the user program and can be 
linked in; or 

@ a mixture of the above. 


A kernel implementation simplifies control over 
thread operations and signal handling but adds the 
overhead of entering and leaving the kernel at each 
call. A library implementation can be more efficient 
since it does not have to enter the operating system 
kernel but it complicates signal handling and some 
thread operations, and it also has to deal with two 
different scheduler, one for processes (kernel level) 
and one for threads (library level). 


This study discusses the issues of a true library 
implementation which can be used on a SPARC 
architecture without specific operating system sup- 
port for threads. It has been used successfully in an 
effort to implement an Ada runtime system on top of 
Pthreads to make the Ada runtime system more port- 
able and to show that the overhead of layering a run- 
time system on top of Pthreads is not prohibitive. 


Pthreads Standard 


The Pthreads standard specifies various services 
that can be provided to support multi-threaded appli- 
cations. Most of the interface specifications leave 
many details to the implementation. For example, 
support for certain functions and the detection of 
some errors is optional. Therefore, Pthreads- 
compliant implementations may vary considerably. 
This implementation supports the following func- 
tionality: 

@ thread management: initializing, creating, 
joining, exiting, and destroying threads; 
@ synchronization: mutual exclusion, condition 
variables; 
@ thread-specific data; 
@ thread priority scheduling: priority manage- 
ment, preemptive priority scheduling; 
@ signals: signal handlers, asynchronous wait, 
masking of signals, long jumps; 
® cancellation: cleanup handlers, different inter- 
ruptibility states. 
The support is currently being extended to include 
process control. 


Design and Implementation 


The design of Pthreads has been strongly 
influenced by constraints of the Pthreads standard, 
limitations due to the approach of a library imple- 
mentation, and to some extend by the use of SunOS 
(UNIX 4.3 BSD) on a SPARC architecture. The 
machine-dependent part of the implementation con- 
sists of about 400 lines of predominantly assembly 
code. The interface consists of a C library with link- 
able entry points and can optionally be compiled to 
generate a language-independent interface. A 
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language interface for Ada has already been 
designed and tested. Figure 1 illustrates the different 
software layers of the design. 


Language application 


| Language interface C application 


Pthreads library 
user mode 





kernel mode > 


UNIX libraries 
| UNIX kernel | 


Figure 1; Software Layers 


An interface allows programs to use Pthreads 
services. In case of the programming language C the 
library routines of Pthreads are immediately avail- 
able. Any other programming language needs a 
language interface to the Pthreads library to pass 
parameters correctly, perform type conversion and 
other language or compiler-dependent adjustments. 
The Pthreads library contains a set of routines whose 
interface and functionality are defined by the 
Pthreads standard. The code of Pthreads routines par- 
tially executes as user code and, within critical sec- 
tions, operates in the Pthreads kernel mode which 
guarantees mutual exclusion between threads. The 
implementation uses a number of UNIX standard 
library routines and UNIX kernel calls. The design 
was driven by the following objectives: 

@ Preemptability: Scheduling policies such as 
round-robin scheduling and asynchronous 
events (signals) together with priorities can 
only be supported by a preemptive kernel 
design. 

@ Fast Context Switches: The context switch is 
the only means by which control is transferred 
from one thread to another. A thread’s light 
weight should reduce the context switch over- 
head. 

@ Small Critical Sections: The time spent in 
critical sections should be as short as possible. 
The overhead of entering and leaving critical 
sections should also be small. 

@ No unlimited Stack Growth: If an asynchro- 
nous event arrives while executing an inter- 
rupt handler, another handler may be pushed 
onto the stack and so on ad infinitum. A 
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scheme for handling signals that avoids unlim- 
ited stack growth is described below. 

@ Few Operating System Calls: Since calls to 
the operating systems are time-consuming 
operations, the use of them should be minim- 
ized, especially in time-critical places such as 
signal handling and context switches. 

@ Language-Independent Interface: The imple- 
mentation should support the design of an 
interface to Pthreads with a minimum of 
dynamic overhead for programming languages 
other than C. 


Pthreads Kernel 


Structures allocated by Pthreads must be pro- 
tected from being modified inconsistently during the 
handling of asynchronous events (signals). To pro- 
vide such a protection the library implementation 
guarantees that critical sections of the library code 
can only be executed by one thread at a time. The 
technique which was used to provide mutual exclu- 
sion for this implementation is commonly known as 
a monolithic monitor and will be referred to as the 
library kernel or simply kernel in the following. 


An alternative to using coarse-gained locking, 
such as a monolithic monitor, would be to perform 
fine-grained locking where a different semaphore is 
associated with each global data structure. The latter 
approach allows for more concurrency in a multipro- 
cessor environment but more operations need to be 
performed to guarantee mutual exclusion for each 
data structure individually. Since this implementation 
is dedicated to a uniprocessor environment, it was 
decided to implement a monolithic monitor. 


The Pthreads kernel can be entered by setting 
the kernel flag. Thereafter, any operations are pro- 
tected so that modifications to thread-internal data 
structures are guaranteed to be performed in mutual 
exclusion with other threads. Another flag, the 
dispatcher flag, indicates whether the dispatcher will 
be invoked when leaving the Pthreads kernel. The 
flag is set when a new thread is scheduled or when a 
signals is received while executing in the Pthreads 
kernel. To leave the Pthreads kernel, the kernel flag 
is simply reset if the dispatcher flag was not set; oth- 
erwise the dispatcher is invoked which might result 
in a context switch to another thread. This also 
allows the implementation to handle signals received 
from within the kernel as explained below. 


Signal Delivery 


The delivery of process-level signals to threads 
is closely coupled with the dispatcher. In particular, 
signals received while in the kernel are handled dif- 
ferently than signals received while executing 
instructions outside the kernel although they share a 
universal signal handler on the process level. 


During the initialization of Pthreads a universal 
signal handler is installed for all maskable UNIX 
signals. When a signal is caught by the universal 
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handler and the kernel flag is not set, the kernel is 
entered by setting the kernel flag, all signals are 
enabled, and a routine is called which first directs 
the signal at the appropriate thread and then calls the 
dispatcher. The control might not immediately be 
transferred back to the same thread if the signal 
made a higher priority thread eligible to run. 


When a signal is caught while in the kernel, the 
received signal is logged and its handling is deferred 
until the dispatcher is called. The control is then 
immediately transferred back to the interruption 
point by returning from the universal signal handler 
which also enables signals at the process level again. 


Thread States 


A thread may be blocked waiting for some 
event, ready to execute (but not chosen yet by the 
scheduling policy to be dispatched), running 
(dispatched), or terminated (cannot be scheduled 
anymore). Furthermore, a thread may be detached in 
conjunction with any of the above states. 


After a detached thread terminates or after a 
terminated thread is detached, any memory associ- 
ated with the thread can be reclaimed and the thread 
may not be referenced any longer. 


The Dispatcher 


Under normal circumstances, a call to the 
dispatcher will select the next thread eligible to run 
from the set of ready threads according to the 
scheduling policy. If the selected thread differs from 
the thread currently running a context switch has to 
be performed. A thread context switch on the 
SPARC consists of 

@® saving non-scratch registers of the current 
thread which is accomplished on the Sun 
SPARC by a trap into the UNIX kernel to 
flush the set of active register windows onto 
the stack (ST_FLUSH_WINDOWS), 

@ loading the frame pointer with the top of the 
thread’s stack, 

@ loading UNIX’ global error number with the 
thread’s error number, 

@ loading non-scratch registers and switching to 
the frame of the new thread by executing a 
restore instruction, and 

@ transferring control to the new thread. 


On the SPARC, the only registers changed dur- 
ing a thread’s context switch are those describing the 
local state contained in the register windows 
(ins/outs and locals). Any global state such as global 
registers, floating point registers, and the status word 
never need to be updated during a context switch 
because these registers are either considered to be 
scratch registers (across explicit calls to Pthreads 
routines) or are saved by the UNIX (when a signal is 
delivered). When a thread which was not inter- 
rupted by a signal is dispatched, the context is logi- 
cally switched to the local state of the new thread 
(see Figure 2). Before the control is transferred 
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Figure 2: Flowchart of the Dispatcher: Switch Con- 
text from old to new Thread 


to the new thread, the kernel and dispatcher flags are 


cleared and it is checked whether signals were 
caught while in the kernel. If no signals were 
caught the control can be transferred to the new 
thread; otherwise the signals will be handled as 
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explained below and another attempt to dispatch a 
thread will follow. Since the handling of signals 
might change the thread to be dispatched next, the 
context switch has to be restarted. 


When an interrupted thread is chosen to be 
dispatched, the universal signal handler will still be 
pending on top of the thread’s stack. Therefore, the 
dispatcher disables all signals before initiating the 
context switch. When the thread regains control it 
will return from the universal signal handler, enable 
all signals again, and return to the UNIX interrupt 
frame which will restore the global state (global 
registers, floating point registers, and the the status 
word). It is essential to disable signals before 
switching to the context of an interrupted thread to 
avoid unbounded stack growth. Otherwise the 
universal signal handler could be interrupted by yet 
another instance of the universal signal handler (and 
so on) before the thread can return from the first 
instance of the handler. 


Signal Handling 


Process level signals are deferred until the 
dispatcher is called if they were caught while in the 
Pthreads kernel. Otherwise, they are handled 
immediately. Signal handling determines the receiv- 
ing thread and the action to be taken for the signal. 
The recipient is determined according to the so- 
called signal delivery model which describes when a 
thread receives a signal and how conflicts between 
multiple threads are resolved. This implementation 
uses the following conflict resolution (beginning with 
the highest precedence): 

1. If the signal is specifically directed at a 
thread, this thread is the recipient; else 

2. if the signal is delivered synchronously, direct 
it at the thread which caused it; else 

3. if the signal was caused by a timer expiration, 
direct it at the thread which armed the timer; 
else 

4. if the signal was caused by an I/O completion, 
direct it at the thread which requested I/O; 
else 

5. if any thread has the signal unmasked, direct 
it at such a thread; else 

6. pend the signal on the process level until a 
thread becomes eligible to receive it. 


The choice of an arbitrary thread is sufficient in 
step 5 to comply with the Pthreads standard. This 
implementation performs a linear search of a list of 
all threads until either all threads are exhausted in 
the search or a thread is found which has the signal 
unmasked. (The routine sigwait is just another 
case where the signal is unmasked). 


If a thread is selected as the recipient of a sig- 
nal an action will be selected as follows (beginning 
with the highest precedence): 

1. If the thread masked the signal, pend the sig- 
nal on the thread; else 
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2. if the signal is the alarm signal and was 
caused by a timer expiration, the selected 
thread either becomes ready if it was 
suspended or it is position at the tail of the 
ready queue if the timer expiration was furth- 
ermore caused by time-slicing; else 

3. if the thread suspended in a call to sigwait, 
the thread becomes ready and _ signals 
specified in the call to sigwait are masked 
for the thread; else 

4. if a handler has been registered for the signal, 
a fake call will be installed for the selected 
thread, signals are masked according to the 
mask specified in sigaction, and the 
thread becomes ready; else 

5. if the signal is the cancellation signal (see 
section ‘“Thread Cancellation’’), a fake call to 
pthread exit is pushed onto the threads 
stack and the thread becomes ready; else 

6. if the action defined on the signal is to ignore 
the signal, take no action and discard the sig- 
nal; else 

7. if the action defined on the signal is the 
default action, perform the default action on 
the process. 


Fake Calls 


Thread signal handlers (user handlers) installed 
by a call to sigaction are invoked through a 
mechanism called fake call. A fake call pushes a 
frame on top of a thread’s stack and sets up the 
frame to act as if a function had been called expli- 
citly by the thread. 


The use of fake calls as a mechanism to invoke 
user handlers is motivated by the constraint that user 
handlers have to execute at the priority level of the 
corresponding thread. Rather than making an explicit 
call to the user handler when a process signal is 
received, the execution of the user handler has to be 
deferred until the receiving thread is dispatched. This 
is enforced through the use of fake calls. 


Figure 3 illustrates the mechanism of fake 
calls. User code is interrupted by a signal causing 
the operating system to create a new frame which 
saves the state at the interruption point and invoke 
Pthreads’ universal signal handler which calls the 
dispatcher. The dispatcher changes to the temporary 
stack (as indicated by an arrow) but remains active. 
While executing on the temporary stack the signal is 


Se 
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directed to a thread (in this case the interrupted 
thread), and a new frame, a wrapper, is created on 
top of the thread’s stack (indicated by another 
arrow). The program counter and stack pointer of 
the thread have to be updated to reflect the new 
frame of the fake call, which will execute the 
wrapper when the thread regains control. The 
wrapper takes the following actions: 


thread’s stack 


dispatcher 


temporary stack 


universal 


signal handler 


UNIX frame 


push fake call 


determine thread 
handling interrupt to receive signal 
dispatcher 


Figure 3: Fake Call onto same Thread 


@ If the user handler interrupted a conditional 
wait, the mutex is reacquired and the condi- 
tional wait terminated; 
the thread’s error number is saved; 
the user handler is called; 
the thread’s error number is restored; 
the requested per-thread signal mask is 
restored and pending signals on the thread and 
process are handled if now enabled; 

@ the control is either transferred back to the 
interruption point or to an instruction whose 
address can optionally be specified by the user 
handler. 


The ability to redirect control to some specified 
address is a feature not required by the Pthreads 
standard but rather left open as implementation 
defined. Nevertheless, this feature is essential for 
the Ada runtime system: When a synchronous signal 
is received, one needs to return from the user 
handler and restore the previous frame before pro- 
pagating the exception corresponding to the signal. 
The Ada runtime system also makes use of the sig- 
nal code which, in some cases, distinguishes 


= 
= 


Action 


disabled Gad bay SNES SIGCANCEL pends on thread until cancellation is enabled 
SIGCANCEL pends on thread until interruption point is reached 





Cancellation is acted upon immediately 


Table 1: Action taken upon Cancellation Request 
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between different causes of the same synchronous 
signal. 


Thread Cancellation 


A thread may be cancelled by calling 
pthread_cancel. The cancellation is handled as 
a request for sending a special (internal) signal 
SIGCANCEL to a thread. Depending on the inter- 
ruptibility state of the receiving thread, an action 
will be taken upon a cancellation request according 
to Table 1. 


Interruption points are functions defined in the 
Pthreads interface which may suspend a thread 
indefinitely (e.g., conditional waits) with the excep- 
tion of locking a mutex. Locking a mutex should not 
be an interruption point to allow for efficient imple- 
mentations. An interruption point can also be 
created by calling pthread _testintr. 


If a cancellation request is acted upon, the 
interruptibility state of the receiving thread is 
changed to disabled, all other signals are disabled 
for this thread, and a fake call to pthread_exit 
is pushed onto the thread’s stack. 


UNIX Interface 


To maximize the performance of a true library 
implementation, calls to the operating system kernel 
need to be minimized. The overhead associated with 
entering and leaving the UNIX kernel makes kernel 
calls expensive operations. This implementation 
makes use of about 20 UNIX services most of which 
are used for initialization of the Pthreads library and 
a few other non-time-critical stages. However, there 
are a few exceptions. 

@ When a context switch is performed on the 
SPARC the register windows of the current 
thread are flushed via a system trap instruc- 
tion. The register windows of the new thread 
will be loaded when the restore instruction is 
executed which causes a window underflow 
trap. These two traps consume most of the 
time required for a context switch and are 
inherent to any context switch on the SPARC. 

@ Thread creation/termination involves 
allocation/deallocation of heap space which 
sporadically may result in kernel calls to 
sbrk. This could be avoided in most cases 
by preallocating a pool of thread control 
blocks and stacks. Thus, dynamic memory 
allocation would only be performed when the 
pool space is exhausted at creation time. 

@ It is most crucial to minimize the use of ker- 
nel calls when signals are caught or handled; 
in particular, calls to sigsetmask need to 
be minimized and signals should be blocked 
for the shortest interval possible to avoid the 
loss of signals at the UNIX process level. 
This implementation uses two calls to sig- 
setmask for each signal received by the pro- 
cess. 
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Synchronization 


The Pthreads standard specifies a ‘‘mutex’’ 
object, a data structure for mutually exclusive access 
of shared data structures and condition variables for 
synchronization between threads. Other synchroni- 
zation methods such as counting semaphores [3] can 
be easily implemented on top of these primitives 
[17]. 

A thread may acquire (lock) an unlocked 
mutex. Thereafter, mutual exclusion between 
threads in the same process is guaranteed, until the 
mutex is unlocked provided that other threads guard 
critical sections by the same mutex. If a thread tries 
to lock a mutex which is already locked, the thread 
suspends. If a thread unlocks a mutex and other 
threads are waiting on the mutex, the waiting thread 
with the highest priority will acquire the mutex. To 
simplify implementations, a thread cannot be can- 
celled while in controlled interruptibility when it 
suspends due to mutex contention to guarantee a 
deterministic state of the mutex in cleanup handlers. 


A mutex should only be locked for the shortest 
possible time to minimize contention. For example, 
one should protect access to data structures shared 
between threads by mutexes. But one should not 
lock a mutex, perform an action which might cause 
suspension of the thread, and then unlock the mutex, 
since contention is likely to occur while the thread 
holding the mutex suspends. 


To allow synchronization between threads and 
suspension over a longer (possibly unbounded) time 
interval, the standard introduces condition variables. 
A mutex and a predicate based on shared data are 
associated with a condition variable. When a thread 
wants to synchronize with another thread, it locks 
the mutex, tests the predicate and, if the predicate 
evaluates to false, suspends on a conditional wait. 
When the thread is reactivated, it reevaluates the 
predicate and so on until the predicate becomes true. 


The reevaluation of the predicate is essential 
since spurious wakeups on a multiprocessor and 
wakeups due to asynchronous events may cause the 
thread to resume execution while the predicate still 
evaluates to false. 


When a thread enters a conditional wait with 
the associated mutex locked, the mutex is unlocked 
atomically with the suspension of the thread. Simi- 
larly, the mutex is atomically relocked when thread 
resumes execution. Thus a mutex is always in a 
known state even when signals interrupt a condi- 
tional wait since the mutex will be reacquired before 
any interrupt handler starts executing. 


A condition variable is typically signaled by a 
thread after the thread changes the state of some 
shared data allowing the associated predicate to 
evaluate to true. When a condition variable is sig- 
naled, at least one of the threads blocked on it 
become ready. If more than one thread is blocked 
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on a condition variable, the thread with the highest 
priority will become ready. In particular on multipro- 
cessors, an implementation that allows multiple 
threads become unblocked on signaling a condition 
variable may be more efficient. 


Mutexes should be implemented to provide 
mutual exclusion in the most efficient way possible. 
Ideally, a simple test-and-set instruction should be 
sufficient. Unfortunately, this would result in several 
deficiencies: 

@ The standard also specifies more complex 
optional protocols such as priority inheritance 
to avoid priority inversion (see section ‘‘Prior- 
ity Inversion: Inheritance and Ceilings’’). 
Priority inheritance requires that the owner- 
ship of the mutex be recorded atomically with 
the locking operation. 

@ Hardware implementations of test-and-set 
instructions often perform worse than restart- 
able atomic instruction sequences for mutual 
exclusion on a uniprocessor [4]. 


The priority inheritance protocol requires that if 
a high priority thread suspends on a mutex due to 
contention with a low priority thread which holds the 
mutex, the low priority thread inherits the high prior- 
ity until it unlocks the mutex. Thus, the ownership 
association of a mutex allows the high priority 
thread to boost the priority of the thread holding the 
mutex. This will be discussed in more detail later. 
But first, several implementation options for record- 
ing the ownership of a mutex atomically with lock- 
ing the mutex shall be considered. 


A restartable atomic sequence is guaranteed to 
be atomic by augmenting the signal handler. If such 
a sequence was interrupted by the signal handler, the 
atomic sequence is restarted in the signal handler; 
otherwise no action in taken. For the implementation 
of the mutex lock, it is thereby guaranteed that there 
be an owner associated with every locked mutex at 
any given time. 


This scheme does not extend to multiproces- 
sors. Rather, test-and-set instructions become essen- 
tial as they are the only means to guarantee atomic 
updates of memory. But restarable atomic sequences 
can be used to record ownership in conjunction with 
a test-and-set instruction on multiprocessors by let- 
ting the contending thread spin until the bounded 
interval between locking the mutex and setting the 
owner must have passed for the acquiring thread 
[15]. 

On the SPARC, the test-and-set instruction is 
about as fast as a restartable atomic sequence [4]. It 
was therefore decided to use the test-and-set instruc- 
tion for mutual exclusion but executed it inside a 
restartable atomic sequence which also included the 
recording of the ownership. Such a sequence consists 
of 7 instructions in our implementation (see Figure 
4), two instruction more than required by SunOS 5.0 
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[15]. Sun reserves a hardware register to contain the 
current thread ID at any time which saves an address 
calculation and a load required in our implementa- 
tion. Since this hardware register is reserved for 
internal use by the SPARC Application Binary Inter- 
face [21], such properties cannot be guaranteed by 
our implementation for any register without changing 
the operating system kernel. 


Idstub [%00+mutex_lock],%o01 


tst %o1 

bne mutex_locked 

sethi %hi(_kern),%o1 

or %01,%lo(_kern),%o1 

ld [%o1+pthread_self],%o1 
st %01,[%00+mutex_owner] 


Figure 4: Atomic Sequence to Lock a Mutex and 
Record the Owner 


An additional atomic instruction besides the test- 
and-set instruction would have avoided these prob- 
lems: Consider a compare-and-swap) which atomi- 
cally tests some memory word and sets it to the 
value of a specified register if the memory location 
contained zero. Let the condition flags also be set 
by the testing. Then this instruction could be used to 
record ownership instead of the restartable atomic 
sequence. Such an approach removes the overhead 
induced on signal handlers by atomic sequences. But 
the compare-and-swap instruction would need two 
more cycles to execute than the test-and-set to per- 
form the comparison and decide whether to update 
the memory word. This does not seem critical 
though since a test-and-set instruction will always be 
followed by a test and a conditional branch instruc- 
tion to check on the success of the operation. The 
encoding in 32 bits is the same for both the test- 
and-set and compare-and-swap instruction since a 
memory location and a register will be specified in 
both cases. Therefore, a compare-and-swap instruc- 
tion should be provided in the instruction set of any 
processor. 


Ada Interface and Binding 


A system-level interface between the Pthreads 
C library and the language Ada has been imple- 
mented. This interface has been used to implement 
an Ada runtime system which is able to map Ada 
tasks onto threads due to the similarity of their pro- 
perties. The runtime system can be easily ported to 
other systems that support Pthreads except for a few 
implementation-dependent features of Pthreads (e.g., 
use of signal context record). An Ada binding for 
Pthreads (user-level interface), on the other hand, is 
more complex than a bare language interface. 
Several services provided by Pthreads interfere with 
the Ada language definition, in particular the han- 
dling of signals. We are currently engaged in an 
effort to define a suitable subset of Pthreads opera- 
tions as a safe Ada binding [10]. 
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It is suggested by the Pthreads standard that 
several Pthreads routines be implemented as C mac- 
ros. Unfortunately, this is a severe limitation to the 
language-independent approach taken otherwise. 


Most notably, cleanup handlers are suggested to 
be implemented as a= pair of macros: 
pthread_cleanup_ push opens a new lexical 
scope, declares a cleanup structure automatically, 
and links it to a thread-specific cleanup stack. 
pthread cleanup _pop restores the previous 
state of the cleanup stack and closes the lexical 
scope. Since this implementation depends on the 
creation of lexical scopes it cannot be incorporated 
as a function call into a language interface. Another 
layer would have to be included to embed the macro 
call into a regular C function. Furthermore, the 
current cleanup structure could no longer be allo- 
cated as a local variable within the new lexical 
scope but would have to become a global variable. 
Finally, to guarantee that the two operations occur as 
a pair in the same lexical compiler support would be 
needed. 


It was decided to avoid C macros for interface 
implementations in general. This trades the overhead 
of function calls otherwise not needed by C applica- 
tions for the generality and language-independence 
of the interface. Such an approach seemed favorable 
over implementation-specific solutions. 


Measurements and Evaluation 


The Pthreads standard suggests a set of perfor- 
mance metrics based on the set of routines defined in 
the interface. Table 2 shows selected measurements 
used in previous studies. The measurements for our 
implementation were taken on a Sun SPARC 1+ 
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(column 3) and on a Sun SPARC IPX (column 4) 
under SunOS 4.1 using dual loop timing analysis. 
Some measurements are compared to those reported 
for SunOS [18] (column 2) taken on a Sun SPARC 
1+. Others are compared to the results reported for 
a pre-release of LynxOS (column 5) taken on a Sun 
SPARC IPX. 


The benefit of a library implementation is indi- 
cated by the fact that to enter and exit the Pthreads 
kernel is considerably faster than to enter and exit 
the UNIX kernel. (The latter metric was obtained by 
timing a getpid call.) This is still true for the 
comparison with Lynx although their performance 
shows some improvement over traditional UNIX ker- 
nels. 


The metrics included a pair of mutex lock and 
unlock operations, first under the assumption the a 
mutex is requested while unlocked, and second the 
interval between an unlock by thread A and the 
return from a lock operation by thread B (which was 
suspended while A held the mutex). Mutexes are a 
mechanism designed for fine-grain locking and 
should consequently only be held for a short time. A 
thread should therefore seldom suspend on a mutex 
lock. Thus, it should be attempted to maximize the 
performance of mutex operations without contention. 
Semaphore synchronization refers to one Dijkstra P 
operation plus one V operation and were imple- 
mented on top of mutexes and condition variables 
[17]. Neither Lynx operations for synchronization 
nor Sun’s ‘‘unbound thread synchronization’’ via 
semaphores is reported to perform as well as ours. 


Further measurements were taken for creating a 
new thread (excluding the context switch time). The 
thread control block and stack were pre-cached in a 
memory pool to avoid dynamic memory allocation. 


Time[usec] 
a) 1+ Sparc IPX 


enter and ox Pthreads kernel = 75 
ee et [| 
areas eee 


[semaphore synchronization | 158 Tor [ss [75 
thread create, no content switch [5625 [ 2] 
‘eimpfoagap par | | @ | @] 
teed context swich Giek) | [| 37 | 38 
PONIX process conten switch [| 23 | a 
ia al al oa) —[ —[ [50 

‘thread signal handler (external) FO 250 


UNIX signal handler | ~—+| + as4| 





Table 2: Performance Metrics 
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Sun’s ‘‘unbounded thread creation’’ corresponds to 
this test as it makes the same assumptions. Compar- 
ing the measurements, thread creation of this imple- 
mentation seems to be faster than Sun’s. 


The performance of a pair of setjmp and 
longjmp operations gives a lower bound on the 
overhead of a context switch but a tre context 
switch involves some additional overhead as indi- 
cated by the measurements. Again, this implementa- 
tion exceeds the speed reported by Sun but matches 
Lynx’. Little tuning is possible for the context 
switch on the SPARC since most of the time is spent 
in the kernel traps to save and restore registers. Also 
notice that UNIX process context switches are con- 
siderably slower than thread context switches. For 
LynxOS the performance of context switches hardly 
differs between processes and threads. (The UNIX 
process context switch time was measured by timing 
the execution of two alternating processes which 
activate each other by exchanging signals minus the 
time required for process signal delivery.) 


The measurements taken for signal handling 
reflect the time it takes from sending a signal until 
the signal is received. Since this implementation is 
build on top of the somewhat slow signal handlers 
provided by UNIX, external signal handling for 
threads (i.e., signals directed at the process and 
demultiplexed to threads) is a time-consuming opera- 
tion. The performance of internal signal handling 
(i.e., signals directed at a thread for within the pro- 
cess) indicates that a faster implementation might be 
possible if the operating system kernel was 
redesigned. This suggests either that threads be 
implemented as part of the operating system such 
that signals can be handled within the kernel or that 
the kernel/user interface allows the kernel to send 
the signal to the correct user thread directly [16]. 


Overall, this implementation seems to match 
and in some cases exceed the performance reported 
by commercial implementations. 


Perverted Scheduling: Testing and Debugging 


Debugging on multiprocessors is typically more 
complex, more expensive (since a whole set of mul- 
tiprocessors might be blocked), and errors might not 
always be reproducible. This library implementation 
can be helpful to detect and analyze errors in a 
uniprocessor environment before an application is 
tested on a multiprocessor. Two types of errors can 
be distinguished, serial errors which occur in unipro- 
cessor environments and parallel errors which are 
inherent to parallel execution. Debugging the former 
type of errors is well understood. But errors of the 
latter type are often hard to detect. This implemen- 
tation of Pthreads has been extended for debugging 
purposes to optionally provide perverted scheduling, 
a set of scheduling policies which simulate parallel 
execution on multiprocessors. The following set of 
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perverted scheduling polices has been implemented: 

@ Mutex Switch: On each successful locking of 
a mutex, a context switch is forced by reposi- 
tioning the current thread at the tail of its 
priority queue. The thread at the head of the 
ready queue executes next. 

@ Round-Robin Ordered Switch: On leaving the 
Pthreads kernel, a context switch is forced by 
repositioning the current thread at the tail of 
the lowest priority queue. The thread at the 
head of the ready queue executes next. 

@ Random Switch: On leaving the Pthreads ker- 
nel, a context switch is forced if the next 
binary random number produced by some 
pseudo random-number generator is true. In 
this case, the current thread is repositioned at 
the tail of the lowest priority queue and the 
next thread to execute is selected by randomly 
choosing a thread from the ready queue. 

The above policies may not always conform with 
priority scheduling as defined in the Pthreads stan- 
dard. In fact, for the latter two a lower priority 
thread may execute while a higher priority thread is 
ready. But on a multiprocessor, the execution of 
high and low priority threads might occur in parallel. 
By alternately executing high and low priority 
threads, this implementation tries to simulate parallel 
execution using concurrency. 


Perverted scheduling policies are easier to deal 
with than time-sliced round-robin scheduling since in 
the time-slicing case context switches are caused by 
timer expirations. In multiprogramming environ- 
ments timer expirations may vary according to a pro- 
cessor load and in a debugging environment timer 
expirations may further vary depending on debug- 
ging actions. Thus, errors which occur during time- 
sliced round-robin scheduling may not be reproduci- 
ble. 


The perverted scheduling policies have been 
used to test the robustness of our implementation of 
an Ada runtime system based on Pthreads. Several 
errors were detected which did not show up under 
the FIFO scheduling policy. But none of the errors 
were inherent to multiprocessors, they could have 
occurred on 4 uniprocessor as well with a different 
(and legal) ordering of execution of threads. Varying 
the initialization of random number generators for 
the random switch policy also proved to be a simple 
but powerful way to influence the ordering of threads 
during execution. Still, more experience has to be 
gained to understand all the benefits of perverted 
scheduling. 


Open Problems 


Several problems regarding the POSIX standard 
have to be resolved. One problem, the use of C mac- 
ros as discussed in a previous section, suggests that 
greater emphasis should be placed on language- 
independence. 
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Non-Blocking Kernel Calls 


UNIX does not provide non-blocking 
equivalents of some blocking system calls, for exam- 
ple for the interface to directories in the file system. 
Other non-blocking interfaces for I/O, for example, 
do not provide the correct semantics with regard to 
POSIX when interrupted by signals. 


Marsh and Scott [16] have made suggestions 
to overcome some problems associated with user- 
level threads by defining a generic interface between 
operating system kernel and user level. This inter- 
face provides fast communication between the kernel 
and user-level activity. For example, when issuing 
non-blocking I/O request the kernel associates the 
request with a user-provided datum (the calling 
thread) such that the user-level thread scheduler can 
be notified of the I/O completion in conjunction with 
this datum. This obviates signal demultiplexing at 
the user level which should increase the response to 
asynchronous events considerably without unduly 
complicating the operating system kernel. 
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Priority Inversion: Inheritance and Ceilings 


Combining priorities and critical sections may 
Cause priority inversion, a situation where a higher 
priority thread cannot preempt the lower priority 
thread executing a critical section. Priority inversion 
may result in unacceptably long delays within mul- 
tithreaded operating system kernels (microkernels) 
[8] and user applications. Furthermore, it might not 
be possible to guarantee timing constraints of real- 
time systems. 


Consider the example in Figure 5(a). A solid 
line indicates that a thread is executing and a grey 
box over a thread shows that the thread holds a 
mutex. A low priority thread P1 locks a mutex and 
is preempted at ti by a high priority thread P3. 
Thread P3 then tries to lock the same mutex and 
blocks since the mutex is held by P1. At tl, a 
medium priority thread P2 also has become ready 
and starts to execute when P3 suspends. Thread P2 
does not contribute to the progress of P3 since P3 
will not resume its execution until P1 releases the 


Boost Priority 


Inheritance Protocol 


priority thread suspends on the mutex 
lock 


Boost Prio Level set to max(own prio, prio of 
contending threads) by the contending 
thread 


Lower Priority on unlocking mutex 

Lower Prio Level set to max(own prio, prio of 
contending threads of other mutexes 
remaining locked) 


linear search of locked mutexes 
(unlock) 

adjusts dynamically to prio level of 
threads at lock static, prio ceiling set 
to at least 


sum of longest critical section of 
lower prio threads 


Implementation 


Adaptability 


Bound on Inversion 


of thread holding mutex when a high - 


Ceiling Protocol (via SRP) 


of the current thread when the mutex 
is acquired 


set to prio ceiling of mutex by 
locking thread 


on unlocking mutex 
set to level before acquiring the 
mutex 


push/pop of ceiling values (stack) 


max(prio of threads locking mutex) at 
initialization 


tighter: longest critical section of 
lower prio threads 





Table 3: Properties of Synchronization Protocols 


priority priority 















try to lock aaen and suspend 


mutex remains locked 


ock mutex 





time 


(a) no protocol 


try to lock mutex | and suspend 


Sic mutex 


(b) inheritance protocol 


priority 


Brock mutex 








unlock mutex 
time 


(c) ceiling protocol 


Figure 5: Dealing with Priority Inversion 
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mutex. Thus, the priorities of P2 and P3 are 
inverted, the lower priority thread P2 continues its 
execution without giving the higher priority thread 
P3 any chance to regain control. 


Several protocols have been suggested to over- 
come priority inversion. The Pthreads standard 
specifies two protocols, priority inheritance [20] and 
priority ceiling emulation which can be implemented 
efficiently using SRP (stack resource policy [2]). A 
short comparison between the two protocols is given 
in Table 3. While the implementation of ceilings 
via SRP is considerably more efficient, priority 
inheritance can adjust to dynamic changes of priori- 
ties which cannot be anticipated and may perform 
better when contention is rare. For the ceiling proto- 
col, the priority ceiling of a mutex has to be initial- 
ized at compile time to a at least the maximum 
priority of all threads that may lock this mutex. 
Thus, priority ceilings are associated with the syn- 
chronization object (mutex) while priority inheri- 
tance is concerned with the priority of threads. 


Consider the example in Figure 5(b) with the 
inheritance protocol. P1 inherits P3’s priority when 
P3 tries to lock the mutex. Thus, P1 runs until it 
unlocks the mutex and lowers its priority to the ori- 
ginal level. P3 then continues to execute since it 
has the highest priority and can now acquire the 
mutex. Priority inversion is avoided since P2 does 
not get to run. 


With the ceiling protocol in Figure 5S(c), the 
priority ceiling of the mutex matches (or even 
exceeds) P3’s priority since P3 is the highest priority 
thread locking the mutex. Thus, when P1 locks the 
mutex, its priority is raised to the ceiling level. 
When P1 unlocks the mutex, its priority is lowered 
to the original level. Although P3 has become ready 
at #2 it can only preempt P1 when the mutex 
becomes unlocked due to the priority ceiling. Later 
on, P3 locks the mutex and its priority is boosted to 
the ceiling value. Priority inversion is avoided since 
P2 never runs. Notice that this protocol tends to 
require fewer context switches than the inheritance 
protocol and mutexes are locked for a shorter time. 


Several observations regarding the Pthreads 
standard were made when trying to implement the 
forementioned protocols: 

@ The inheritance protocol and the ceiling proto- 
col can be implemented independently. But 







# Action 

1 _lock(inht) 0 0 
2 ~_ lock(ceil) 1 1 
3 os Z 2 
4 unlock(ceil) 2 0 
5  unlock(inht) 0 0 






Comment 


no contention for inht 
ceil has prio ceiling 1 
contention for inht, inherit prio 2 
protocol divergence 


the Pthreads standard allows ceilings only in 
the presence of inheritance, which seems to be 
too restrictive and should be changed. 

The ceiling protocol can be implemented 
much more efficiently (using a stack [2)) if 
critical sections are nested properly. Thus, if 
mutexes are unlocked in a different order than 
they were locked, the behavior should be 
undefined for at least the ceiling protocol. 
Also, if the ceiling of a mutex is not set to the 
level of the highest priority thread which may 
lock it, the effect should be undefined. The 
Standard does not specify such restrictions. 
The implementation of different protocols 
compromises efficiency. There is only one 
routine for locking and one for unlocking a 
mutex defined in the interface. The different 
protocols are identified by attributes. A simple 
mutex lock (no protocol) could have been 
implemented with a test-and-set instruction. 
But it now requires an additional check of the 
attributes. It seems preferable to provide dif- 
ferent interfaces for each protocol since the 
actions taken in each case vary considerably. 
The relation of priority scheduling and lower- 
ing a thread’s priority on unlocking the mutex 
is ambiguous. It is not clear if a thread will be 
placed at the tail of its priority level queue as 
required by the priority scheduling policy or 
at the head. 

The latter approach seems preferable since a 
priority boost effects a thread only tem- 
porarily. It is not the choice of the thread to 
change its priority. Rather, the thread is 
forced into a higher priority. Consequently, 
neither should any other thread at the same 
priority level be scheduled instead of the 
current thread when the priority is reset to the 
initial level due to the ceiling protocol, nor 
should the effected thread by penalized for 
boosting its priority. Furthermore, context 
switches can potentially be avoided. 

The protocols for inheritance and ceiling do 
not mix well. In particular, if critical sections 
with different protocols were nested, the 
implementation of the ceiling protocol would 
degrade to that of the inheritance protocol 
since priority levels would not follow the 
stack principle (LIFO) anymore. If the ceiling 






Table 4: Mixing Inheritance and Ceiling Protocol 
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protocol is to be implemented using a stack, 
the nesting of critical sections using the dif- 
ferent protocols for ceiling and inheritance has 
to be prohibited. 


The example in Table 4 illustrates the last 
point. Consider mutex inht with inheritance protocol 
and mutex ceil with ceiling protocol. The priority of 
the thread using inheritance protocol Pi differs from 
the usage of the ceiling protocol Pc in step 4. If the 
ceiling protocol was implemented as a stack, it 
would restore the priority prior to locking mutex 
ceil, But this leads to priority inversion for mutex 
inht. If, on the other hand, a linear search was per- 
formed on an unlock regardless of protocols, the 
priority would remain boosted until step 5 and 
unbounded inversion could be avoided. Thus, the 
linear search of the inheritance protocol would have 
to be performed for the ceiling protocol as well if 
the protocols were mixed. 


Future Work 


The current status of the implementation still 
lacks shared mutexes and condition variables which 
can be used across processes. Such objects could 
either be implemented on top of existing interprocess 
communication primitives or by allocating a mutex 
object in a shared data space. The latter approach 
should achieve better performance. Nevertheless, 
enforcing mutex protocols across process boundaries, 
for example to inherit priorities, seems inefficient in 
a library implementation since the libraries of the 
two processes would have to communicate 
somehow. 


It may sometimes be useful to create a new 
thread but defer its activation, also referred to as 
lazy thread creation. If threads were used within 
medium and fine-grain models of parallelism, 
thousands of threads might be in existence at the 
same time. Clearly, system resources such as stack 
space will not suffice for all threads. It may there- 
fore be desirable to create a thread but delay its 
activation including resource allocation until the 
thread is ‘‘needed’’ by some other thread, for exam- 
ple due to synchronization. An attribute passed at 
creation time could indicate that the activation is to 
be deferred. 


The current implementation allocates heap 
space for the stack and thread control block (TCB) 
at creation time. This accounts for about 70% of the 
thread creation time. Thus, thread creation could be 
sped up considerably if a memory pool for TCB and 
stack was established as was done by other thread 
implementors. 


A major obstacle to the use of threads is to 
make C libraries reentrant for threads. Several 
library calls use global state information, some inter- 
faces are non-reentrant, macros have to be modified, 
and interruption due to signals has to be considered 
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without sacrificing much performance [13]. This 
issue has not been addressed yet to supplement our 
implementation with a thread-safe C library among 
others. 


A programming environment for threads should 
also provide debugging facilities with support for 
multi-threading [6]. Information could be extracted 
from the thread control block and made available to 
the user. Context switches could become visible to 
the user. For example, when a context switch is 
about to occur, the user could choose whether to 
continue debugging after the suspension point of a 
thread or whether to change into the context of 
another thread. In addition, separate debugging win- 
dows could be allocated for each thread within a 
process. 


The implementation could be extended to sup- 
port multiprocessors. Several changes would have to 
be made to the Pthreads kernel. Most notably, the 
monolithic monitor would have to be replaced by 
fine-grain locking of shared data structures to minim- 
ize contention between different processors while 
operating in the kernel mode. Otherwise, the advan- 
tages of a multiprocessor could not be fully 
exploited. 


Conclusion 


It was shown that a true library implementation 
of Pthreads is possible and feasible. The discussed 
implementation supports preemptability, fast context 
switches between threads, small critical sections, 
avoids unlimited stack growth, uses few operating 
system calls, and provides a language-independent 
interface. The implementation seems to exceed the 
performance of other, kernel-supported implementa- 
tions, and has been used successfully as a base to 
implement the tasking portion of an Ada runtime 
system which passes validation tests for tasking. 


The overhead of separate signal handling for 
each thread complicates the the design and imple- 
mentation considerably. Some of the advantages of 
light-weight threads may have been lost due to the 
requirements of Pthreads. Furthermore, several prob- 
lems related to language-independence and mutex 
protocols in particular have to be resolved in future 
drafts of the standard. It remains to be seen if the 
Pthreads standard will gain wide acceptance under 
these circumstances. 
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Availability 


The source code of Pthreads is available for 
non-commercial use via anonymous ftp from 
ftp.cs.fsu.edu (128.186.121.27) in the file 
/pub/PART/pthreads.tar.Z — other material 
such as related publications can be found in the 
same directory. 
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ABSTRACT 


Plan 9 from Bell Labs has recently been converted from ASCII to an ASCII-compatible 
variant of Unicode, a 16-bit character set. In this paper we explain the reasons for the change, 
describe the character set and representation we chose, and present the programming models and 
software changes that support the new text format. Although we stopped short of full 
internationalization — for example, system error messages are in Unixese, not Japanese — we 
believe Plan 9 is the first system to treat the representation of all major languages on a uniform, 


equal footing throughout all its software. 


Introduction 


The world is multilingual but most computer 
systems are based on English and ASCII. The release 
of Plan 9 [Pike90], a new distributed operating system 
from Bell Laboratories, seemed a good occasion to 
correct this chauvinism. It is easier to make such deep 
changes when building new systems than by refitting 
old ones. 


The ANSI C standard [ANSIC] contains some 
guidance on the matter of ‘wide’ and ‘multi-byte’ 
characters but falls far short of solving the myriad 
associated problems. We could find no literature on 
how to convert a system to larger character sets, 
although some individual programs had been con- 
verted. This paper reports what we discovered as we 
explored the problem of representing multilingual text 
at all levels of an operating system, from the file sys- 
tem and kernel through the applications and up to the 
window system and display. 


Plan 9 has not been ‘internationalized’: its manu- 
als are in English, its error messages are in English, 
and it can display text that goes from left to right only. 
But before we can address these other problems, we 
need to handle, uniformly and comfortably, the textual 
representation of all the major written languages. That 
subproblem is richer than we had anticipated. 


Standards 


Our first step was to select a standard. At the 
time (January 1992), there were only two viable 
options: ISO 10646 [ISO10646] and Unicode [Uni- 
code], with documents still in the draft stage. 


ISO 10646 was not very attractive to us. The 
standard defines a sparse set of 32-bit characters, 
which would be hard to implement and have punitive 
storage requirements. Also, the standard attempts to 
mollify national interests by allocating 16-bit sub- 
spaces to national committees to partition individu- 
ally. The suggested mode of use is to ‘‘flip’’ between 


separate national standards to implement the interna- 
tional standard. This did not strike us as a sound basis 
for a character set. As well, transmitting 32-bit values 
in a byte stream, such as in pipes, would be expensive 
and hard to implement. Since the standard does not 
define a byte order for such transmission, the byte 
stream would also have to carry state to enable the val- 
ues to be recovered. 


Unicode is a proposal by a consortium of mostly 
American computer companies formed to protest the 
technical failings of ISO 10646. Unicode defines a 
uniform 16-bit code based on the principle of unifica- 
tion: two characters are the same if they look the same 
even though they are from different languages. This 
principle, called Han unification, allows the large 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean character sets to be 
packed comfortably into a 16-bit representation. 


We chose Unicode for its technical merits and 
because its code space was better defined. Moreover, 
the existence of Unicode was derailing the ISO 10646 
standard. ISO 10646 is now in its second draft and 
has only one 16-bit group defined, which is almost 
exactly Unicode. Most people expect the two stan- 
dards bodies to reach a détente so that ISO 10646 and 
Unicode will represent the same character set. 


Unicode defines an adequate character set but an 
unreasonable representation. The Unicode standard 
states that all characters are 16 bits wide and are com- 
municated and stored in 16-bit units. It also reserves 
a pair of characters (hexadecimal FFFE and FEFF) to 
detect byte order in transmitted text, requiring state in 
the byte stream. (The Unicode committee was think- 
ing of files, not pipes.) To adopt Unicode, we would 
have had to convert all text going into and out of Plan 
9 between ASCII and Unicode, which cannot be done. 
Within a single program, in command of all its input 
and output, it is possible to define characters as 16-bit 
quantities; in the context of a networked system with 
hundreds of applications on diverse machines by dif- 
ferent manufacturers, it is impossible. 
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We needed a way to adapt Unicode to the tools- 
and-pipes model of text processing embodied by the 
Unix system. To do that, we needed an ASCII- 
compatible textual representation of Unicode for trans- 
mission and storage. In the ISO standard there is an 
informative (non-required) Annex called UTF that 
provides a byte stream encoding of the 32-bit ISO 
code. The encoding uses multibyte sequences com- 
posed from the 190 printable characters of Latin-1 to 
represent character values larger than 159. 


The UTF encoding has several good properties. 
By far the most important is that a byte in the ASCII 
range 0-127 represents itself in UTF. Thus UTF is 
backward compatible with ASCII. 


UTF has other advantages. It is a byte encoding 
and is therefore byte-order independent. ASCII con- 
trol characters appear in the byte stream only as them- 
selves, never as an element of a sequence encoding 
another character, so newline bytes separate lines of 
UTF text. Finally, ANSI C’s strcmp function 
applied to UTF strings preserves the ordering of Uni- 
code characters. 


To encode and decode UTF is expensive (involv- 
ing multiplication, division, and modulo operations) 
but workable. UTF’s major disadvantage is that the 
encoding is not self-synchronizing. It is in general 
impossible to find the character boundaries in a UTF 
string without reading from the beginning of the 
string, although in practice control characters such as 
newlines, tabs, and blanks provide synchronization 
points. 


In August 1992, X-Open circulated a proposal 
for another UTF-like byte encoding of Unicode. 
Their major concern was that an embedded character 
in a file name (in particular a slash) could be part of an 
escape sequence in UTF and therefore confuse a tradi- 
tional file system. Their proposal would allow all 7- 
bit ASCII characters to represent themselves and only 
themselves in text. Multibyte sequences would con- 
tain only characters with the high bit set. We pro- 
posed a modification to the new UTF that would 
address our synchronization problem. The modified 
new proposal is now informally called UTF-2 and is 
being proposed as another informative Annex to ISO 
10646. 


The model for text in Plan 9 is chosen from these 
three standards/: the Unicode character set encoded as 
byte stream by UTF-2, from an X-—Open proposed 
modification of Annex F of ISO 10646. Although this 
may seem like a precarious position for us to adopt, it 
is not as bad as it sounds. If, as expected, ISO adopts 
Unicode as Group 0 of 10646 and ISO publishes 
UTF-2 as an Annex, then Plan 9 will be ISO/UTF-2 
compatible. 


1«sThat’s the nice thing about standards — there’s so many 
to choose from.’’ — Andy Tannenbaum (no, the other one) 
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There are a couple of aspects of Unicode we 
have not faced. One is the issue of right-to-left text 
such as Hebrew or Arabic. Since that is an issue of 
display, not representation, we believe we can defer 
that problem for the moment without affecting our 
ability to solve it later. Another issue is diacriticals, 
which cause overstriking of multiple Unicode charac- 
ters. Again, these are display issues and, since the 
Unicode committee is still deciding their finer points, 
we felt comfortable deferring. Mafana. 


Although we converted Plan 9 in the altruistic 
interests of serving foreign languages, we have found 
the large character set attractive for other reasons. 
Unicode includes many characters — mathematical 
symbols, scientific notation, more general punctua- 
tion, and more — that we now use daily in our work. 
We no longer test our imaginations to find ways to 
include non-ASCII symbols in our text; why type a 
trigram like :—) when you can use the character ©? 
Most compelling is the ability to absorb documents 
and data that contain non-ASCII characters; our 
browser for the Oxford English Dictionary lets us see 
the dictionary as it really is, with pronunciation in the 
IPA font, foreign phrases properly rendered, and so 
on, in plain text. 

Throughout this paper, except when stated other- 
wise, the term ‘UTF’ refers to the UTF-2 encoding of 
Unicode characters as adopted by Plan 9. 


C Compiler 


The first program to be converted to UTF was 
the C Compiler. There are two levels of conversion. 
On the syntactic level, input to the C compiler is UTF; 
on the semantic level, the C language needs to define 
how compiled programs manipulate the UTF set. 


The syntactic part is simple. The ANSI C lan- 
guage standard defines the source character set to be 
ASCII. Since UTF is backward compatible with 
ASCII, the compiler needs little change. The only 
places where a larger character set is allowed are in 
character constants, strings, and comments. Since 7- 
bit ASCII characters can represent only themselves in 
UTF, the compiler does not have to be careful while 
looking for the termination of a string or comment. 


The Plan 9 compiler extends ANSI C to treat any 
Unicode character with a value outside of the ASCII 
range as an alphabetic. To a Greek programmer or an 
English mathematician, a is a sensible and now valid 
variable name. 


On the semantic level, ANSI C allows, but does 
not tie down, the notion of a wide character and 
admits string and character constants of this type. We 
chose the wide character type to be unsigned 
short. Inthe libraries, the word Rune is defined by 
a typedef to be equivalent to unsigned short 
and is used to signify a Unicode character. 
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There are surprises; for example: 


Lx’? is 120 

di is 120 

Ly! is 55 

"yy! is —1, stdio EOF (if char is signed) 
L’a’ is 945 

‘a’ is illegal 


In the string constants, 


"CAMBS HH" 
L"CAM HIS HH", 


the former is an array of chars with 22 elements and 
a null byte, while the latter is an array of unsigned 
shorts (Runes) with 8 elements and a null Rune. 


The Plan 9 library provides an output conversion 
function, print (analogous to printf), with for- 
mats %c, %C, %s, and %S. Since print produces 
text, its output is always UTF. The character conver- 
sion %c (lower case) masks its argument to 8 bits 
before converting to UTF. Thus L’y’ and ‘jy’ 
printed under %c will be identical, but L’a’ will print 
as the Unicode character with decimal value 177. The 
character conversion %C (upper case) masks its argu- 
ment to 16 bits before converting to UTF. Thus L’y’ 
and L’a’ will print correctly under $C, but ’¥’ will 
not. The conversion %s (lower case) expects a pointer 
to char and copies UTF sequences up to a null byte. 
The conversion %S (upper case) expects a pointer to 
Rune and performs sequential $C conversions until a 
null Rune is encountered. 


Another problem in format conversion is the def- 
inition of $10s: does the number refer to bytes or 
characters? We decided that such formats were most 
often used to align output columns and so made the 
number count characters. Some programs, however, 
use the count to place blank-padded strings in fixed- 
sized arrays. These programs must be found and cor- 
rected. 


Here is a complete example: 
#include <u.h> 


char c[] = "CAlcblx tH"; 
Rune s[] = L"CAlcbls HH"; 


Main (void) 
{ 
print("%d, %td\n", sizeof(c), 
sizeof(s)); 
print("%s\n", c); 
print("%S\n", 8s); 


This program prints 23, 18 and then two identi- 
cal lines of UTF text. In practice, $S and L"..." 
are rare in programs; one reason is that most formatted 
I/O is done in unconverted UTF. 
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Ramifications 


All programs in Plan 9 now read and write text 
as UTF, not ASCII. This change breaks two deep- 
rooted symmetries implicit in most C programs: 


1. A character is no longer a char. 


2. The internal representation (Unicode) of a character 
now differs from its external representation (UTF). 


In the sections that follow, we show how these 
issues were faced in the layers of system software 
from the operating system up to the applications. The 
effects are wide-reaching and often surprising. 


Operating system 


Since UTF is the only format for text in Plan 9, 
the interface to the operating system had to be con- 
verted to UTF. Text strings cross the interface in sev- 
eral places: command arguments, file names, user 
names (people can log in using their native name), 
error messages, and miscellaneous minor places such 
as commands to the I/O system. Little change was 
required: null-terminated UTF strings are equivalent 
to null-terminated ASCII strings for most purposes of 
the operating system. The library routines described 
in the next section made that change straightforward. 


The window system, once called 8.5, is now 
rightfully called 8%. 


Libraries 


A header file included by all programs (see 
[Pike92]) declares the Rune type to hold 16-bit char- 
acter values: 


typedef unsigned short Rune; 
Also defined are several constants relevant to UTF: 
enum 


UTFmax = 3, 
/* maximum bytes per rune */ 
Runesync = 0x80, 
/* cannot represent part of 
a UTF sequence (<) */ 
Runeself = 0x80, 
/* rune and UTF sequences 
are the same (<) */ 
Runeerror = 0x80, 
/* decoding error in UTF */ 
}; 
(With the original UTF, Runesync was hexadecimal 
21 and Runeself was AO.) UTFmax bytes are suffi- 
cient to hold the UTF encoding of any Unicode char- 
acter. Characters of value less than Runesync only 
appear in a UTF string as themselves, never as part of 
a sequence encoding another character. Characters of 
value less than Runeself encode into single bytes of 
the same value. Finally, when the library detects 
errors in UTF input — byte sequences that are not valid 
UTF sequences — it converts the first byte of the error 
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sequence to the character Runeerror. There is little 
a rune-oriented program can do when given bad data 
except exit, which is unreasonable, or carry on. Origi- 
nally the conversion routines, described below, 
returned errors when given invalid UTF, but we found 
ourselves repeatedly checking for errors and ignoring 
them. We therefore decided to convert a bad sequence 
to a valid rune and continue processing. (The ANSI C 
routines, on the other hand, return errors.) 


This technique does have the unfortunate prop- 
erty that converting invalid UTF byte strings in and 
out of runes does not preserve the input, but this cir- 
cumstance only occurs when non-textual input is 
given to a textual program. Unicode defines an error 
character, value FFFD, to represent characters from 
other sets that are not represented in Unicode. The 
Runeerror character is a different concept, related 
to UTF rather than Unicode, so we chose a different 
character for it. 


The Plan 9 C library contains a number of rou- 
tines for manipulating runes. The first set converts 
between runes and UTF strings: 


extern int runetochar(char*, Rune*); 
extern int chartorune(Rune*, char*); 
extern int runelen(long); 

extern int fullrune(char*, int); 


Runetochar translates a single Rune to a UTF 
sequence and returns the number of bytes produced. 
Chartorune goes the other way, reporting how 
many bytes were consumed. Runelen retums the 
number of bytes in the UTF encoding of a rune. 
Fullrune examines a UTF string up to a specified 
number of bytes and reports whether the string begins 
with a complete UTF encoding. All these routines use 
the Runeerror character to work around encoding 
problems. 


There is also a set of routines for examining 
null-terminated UTF strings, based on the model of 
the ANSI standard str routines, but with utf substi- 
tuted for str and rune for chr: 


extern int utflen(char*); 

extern char* utfrune(char*, long); 
extern char* utfrrune(char*, long); 
extern char* utfutf(char*, char*); 


Utflen returns the number of runes in a UTF string; 
utfrune returns a pointer to the first occurrence of a 
rune in a UTF string; and utfrrune a pointer to the 
last. Utfutf searches for the first occurrence of a 
UTF string in another UTF string. Given the synchro- 
nizing property of UTF-2, utfutf is the same as 
strstr if the arguments point to valid UTF strings. 


It is a mistake to use strchr or strrchr 
unless searching for a 7—bit ASCII character, that is, a 
character less than Runeself. 


We have no routines for manipulating null- 
terminated arrays of Runes. Although they should 
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probably exist for completeness, we have found no 
need for them, for the same reason that %S and 
L"...' arerarely used. 


Most Plan 9 programs use a new buffered I/O 
library, BIO, in place of Standard I/O. BIO contains 
routines to read and write UTF streams, converting to 
and from runes. Bgetrune retums, as a Rune 
within a long, the next character in the UTF input 
stream; Bputrune takes a rune and writes its UTF 
representation. Bungetrune puts a rune back into 
the input stream for rereading. 


Plan 9 programs use a simple set of macros to 
process command line arguments. Converting these 
macros to UTF automatically updated the argument 
processing of most programs. In general, argument 
flag names can no longer be held in bytes and arrays 
of 256 bytes cannot be used to hold a set of flags. 


We have done nothing analogous to ANSI C’s 
locales, partly because we do not feel qualified to 
define locales and partly because we remain uncon- 
vinced of that model for dealing with the problems. 
That is really more an issue of internationalization 
than conversion to a larger character set; on the other 
hand, because we have chosen a single character set 
that encompasses most languages, some of the need 
for locales is eliminated. (We have a utility, tcs, that 
translates between UTF and other character sets.) 


There are several reasons why our library does 
not follow the ANSI design for wide and multi—-byte 
characters. The ANSI model was designed by a com- 
mittee, untried, almost as an afterthought, whereas we 
wanted to design as we built. (We made several major 
changes to the interface as we became familiar with 
the problems involved.) We disagree with ANSI C’s 
handling of invalid multi-byte sequences. Also, the 
ANSI C library is incomplete: although it contains 
some crucial routines for handling wide and multi- 
byte characters, there are some serious omissions. For 
example, our software can exploit the fact that UTF 
preserves ASCII characters in the byte stream. We 
could remove that assumption by replacing all calls to 
strchr with utfrune and so on. (Because of the 
weaker properties of the original UTF, we have actu- 
ally done so.) ANSI C cannot: the standard says noth- 
ing about the representation, so portable code should 
never call strchr, yet there is no ANSI equivalent to 
utfrune. ANSI C _ simultaneously invalidates 
strchr and offers no replacement. 


Finally, ANSI did nothing to integrate wide char- 
acters into the I/O system: it gives no method for 
printing wide characters. We therefore needed to 
invent some things and decided to invent everything. 
In the end, some of our entry points do correspond 
closely to ANSI routines — for example, char- 
torune and runetochar are similar to mbtowc 
and wctomb — but Plan 9’s library defines more func- 
tionality, enough to write real applications comfort- 
ably. 
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Converting the tools 


The source for our tools and applications had 
already been converted to work with Latin-1, so it 
was ‘8—bit safe’, but the conversion to Unicode and 
UTF is more involved. Some programs needed no 
change at all: cat, for instance, interprets its argu- 
ment strings, delivered in UTF, as file names that it 
passes uninterpreted to the open system call, and then 
just copies bytes from its input to its output; it never 
makes decisions based on the values of the bytes. 
(Plan 9 cat has no options such as —v to complicate 
matters.) Most programs, however, needed modest 
change. 


It is difficult to find automatically the places that 
need attention, but grep helps. Software that uses the 
libraries conscientiously can be searched for calls to 
library routines that examine bytes as characters: 
strchr, strrchr, strstr, etc. Replacing these 
by calls to utfrune, utfrrune, and utfutf is 
enough to fix many programs. Few tools actually 
need to operate on runes internally; more typically 
they need only to look for the final slash in a file name 
and similar trivial tasks. Of the 170 C source pro- 
grams in the top levels of /sys/src/cmd, only 23 
now contain the word Rune. 


The programs that do store runes internally are 
mostly those whose raison d’étre is character manipu- 
lation: sam (the text editor), sed, sort, tr, troff, 
8% (the window system and terminal emulator), and 
so on. To decide whether to compute using runes or 
UTF-encoded byte strings requires balancing the cost 
of converting the data when read and written against 
the cost of converting relevant text on demand. For 
programs such as editors that run a long time with a 
relatively constant dataset, runes are the better choice. 
There are space considerations too, but they are more 
complicated: plain ASCII text grows when converted 
to runes; UTF-encoded Japanese shrinks. 


Again, it is hard to automate the conversion of a 
program from chars to Runes. It is not enough just 
to change the type of variables; the assumption that 
bytes and characters are equivalent can be insidious. 
For instance, to clear a character array by 


memset(buf, 0, BUFSIZE) 


becomes wrong if buf is changed from an array of 
chars to an array of Runes. Any program that 
indexes tables based on character values needs 
rethinking. Consider tr, which originally used multi- 
ple 256—byte arrays for the mapping. The naive con- 
version would yield multiple 65536-rune arrays. 
Instead Plan 9 tr saves space by building in effect a 
run—encoded version of the map. 


Sort has related problems. The cooperation of 
UTF and strcmp means that a simple sort — one with 
no options — can be done on the original UTF strings 
using strcmp. With sorting options enabled, how- 
ever, sort may need to convert its input to runes: for 
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example, option -ta@ requires searching for alphas in 
the input text to crack the input into fields. The field 
specifier +3 . 2 refers to 2 runes beyond the third field. 
Some of the other options are hopelessly provincial: 
consider the case—folding and dictionary order options 
(Japanese doesn’t even have an Official dictionary 
order) or —M which compares by case~insensitive 
English month name. Handling these options involves 
the larger issues of internationalization and is beyond 
the scope of this paper and our expertise. Plan 9 
sort works sensibly with options that make sense 
relative to the input. The simple and most important 
options are, however, usually meaningful. In particu- 
lar, sort sorts UTF into the same order that look 
expects. 


Regular expression-matching algorithms need 
rethinking to be applied to UTF text. Deterministic 
automata are usually applied to bytes; converting them 
to operate on variable-sized byte sequences is awk- 
ward. On the other hand, converting the input stream 
to runes adds measurable expense and the state tables 
expand from size 256 to 65536; it can be expensive 
just to generate them. For simple string searching, the 
Boyer—Moore algorithm works with UTF provided the 
input is guaranteed to be only valid UTF strings; how- 
ever, it does not work with the old UTF encoding. At 
a more mundane level, even character classes are 
harder: the usual bit-vector representation within a 
non-deterministic automaton is unwieldy with 65536 
characters in the alphabet. 


We compromised. An existing library for com- 
piling and executing regular expressions was adapted 
to work on runes, with two entry points for searching 
in arrays of runes and arrays of chars (the patter is 
always UTF text). Character classes are represented 
internally as runs of runes; the reserved Unicode value 
FFFF marks the end of the class. Then all utilities 
that use regular expressions — editors, grep, awk, 
etc. — except the shell, whose notation was grandfa- 
thered, were converted to use the library. For some 
programs, there was a concomitant loss of perfor- 
mance, but there was also a strong advantage. To our 
knowledge, Plan 9 is the only Unix-like system that 
has a single definition and implementation of regular 
expressions; patterns are written and interpreted iden- 
tically by all the programs in the system. 


A handful of programs have the notion of charac- 
ter built into them so strongly as to confuse the issue 
of what they should do with UTF input. Such pro- 
grams were treated as individual special cases. For 
example, wc is, by default, unchanged in behavior and 
output; a new option, —r, counts the number of cor- 
rectly encoded runes — valid UTF sequences — in its 
input; —b the number of invalid sequences. 


It took us several months to convert all the soft- 
ware in the system to Unicode and the old UTF. 
When we decided to convert from that to the new 
UTF, only three things needed to be done. First, we 
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rewrote the library routines to encode and decode the 
new UTF. This took an evening. Next, we converted 
all the files containing UTF to the new encoding. We 
wrote a trivial program to look for non-ASCII bytes 
in text files and used a Plan 9 program called tcs 
(translate character set) to change encodings. Finally, 
we recompiled all the system software; the library 
interface was unchanged, so recompilation was suffi- 
cient to effect the transformation. The second two 
steps were done concurrently and took an afternoon. 
We concluded that the actual encoding is relatively 
unimportant to the software; the adoption of large 
characters and a byte-stream encoding per se are 
much deeper issues. 


Graphics and fonts 


Plan 9 provides only minimal support for plain 
text terminals. It is instead designed to be used with 
all character input and output mediated by a window 
system such as 84. The window system and related 
software are responsible for the display of UTF text as 
Unicode character images. For plain text, the window 
system must provide a user-settable font that provides 
a (possibly empty) picture for each Unicode character. 
Fancier applications that use bold and Italic characters 
need multiple fonts storing multiple pictures for each 
Unicode value. All the issues are apparent, though, in 
just the problem of displaying a single image for each 
character, that is, the Unicode equivalent of a plain 
text terminal. With 128 or even 256 characters, a font 
can be just an array of bitmaps. With 65536 charac- 
ters, a more sophisticated design is necessary. To 
store the ideographs for just Japanese as 16x16x1 bit 
images, the smallest they can reasonably be, takes 
over a quarter of a megabyte. Make the images a little 
larger, store more bits per pixel, and hold a copy in 
every running application, and the memory cost 
becomes unreasonable. 


The structure of the bitmap graphics services is 
described at length elsewhere [Pike91]. In summary, 
the memory holding the bitmaps is stored in the same 
machine that has the display, mouse, and keyboard: 
the terminal in Plan 9 terminology, the workstation in 
others’. Access to that memory and associated ser- 
vices is provided by device files served by system 
software on the terminal. One of those files, 
/dev/bitblt, interprets messages written upon it 
as requests for actions corresponding to entry points in 
the graphics library: allocate a bitmap, execute a raster 
operation, draw a text string, etc. The window system 
acts as a multiplexer that mediates access to the ser- 
vices and resources of the terminal by simulating in 
each client window a set of files mirroring those pro- 
vided by the system. That is, each window has a dis- 
tinct /dev/mouse, /dev/bitblt, and so on 
through which applications drive graphical input and 
output. 


One of the resources managed by 8%; and the ter- 
minal is the set of active subfonts. Each subfont holds 
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the bitmaps and associated data structures for a 
sequential set of Unicode characters. Subfonts are 
stored in files and loaded into the terminal by 84; or an 
application. For example, one subfont might hold the 
images of the first 256 characters of the Unicode 
space, corresponding to the Latin-1 character set; 
another might hold the standard phonetic character set, 
Unicode characters with value 0250 to 02A8. These 
files are collected in directories corresponding to vari- 
ous typefaces: /lib/font/bit/pelm contains the 
Pellucida Monospace character set, with subfonts 
holding the Latin~1, Greek, Cyrillic and other compo- 
nents of the typeface. A suffix on subfont files 
encodes (in a subfont-specific way) the size of the 
images: /lib/font/bit/pelm/latin1.9 con- 
tains the Latin-—1 Pellucida Monospace characters with 
lower case letters nine pixels high; the file 
/lib/font/bit/jis/jis5400.16 _ contains 
16-pixel high ideographs starting at Unicode value 
5400. 


The subfonts do not identify which portion of the 
Unicode space they cover. Instead, a font file, in plain 
text, describes how to assemble subfonts into a com- 
plete character set. The font file is presented as an 
argument to the window system to determine how 
plain text is displayed in text windows and applica- 
tions. Here is the beginning of the font file 
/lib/font/bit/pelm/jis.9.font, —§ which 
describes the layout of a font covering that portion of 
Unicode for which we have characters of typical dis- 
play size, using Japanese characters to cover the Han 
space: 


18 14 

0x0000 Ox00FF latinl1.9 

0x0100 Ox017E latineur.9 

0x0250 Ox02E9 ipa.9 

0x0386 Ox03F5 greek.9 

0x0400 0x0475 cyrillic.9 

0x2000 0x2044 ../misc/genpunc.9 
0x2070 Ox208E supsub.9 

Ox20A0 Ox20AA currency.9 

0x2100 0x2138 ../misc/letterlike.9 
0x2190 Ox21EA ../misc/arrows 
0x2200 0Ox227F ../misc/mathl 
0x2280 Ox22F1 ../misc/math2 
0x2300 0x232C ../misc/tech 
0x2500 Ox257F ../misc/chart 
0x2600 Ox266F ../misc/ding 
0x3000 0x303f ../jis/jis3000.16 
0x30al O0x30fe ../jis/katakana.16 
0x3041 0x309e ../jis/hiragana.16 
Ox4e00 Ox4fff ../jis/jis4e00.16 
0x5000 Ox51ff ../jis/jis5000.16 


The first two numbers set the interline spacing of the 
font (18 pixels) and the distance from the baseline to 
the top of the line (14 pixels). When characters are 
displayed, they are placed so as best to fit within those 
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constraints; characters too large to fit will be trun- 
cated. The rest of the file associates subfont files with 
portions of Unicode space. The first four such files 
are in the Pellucida Monospace typeface and direc- 
tory; others reside in other directories. The file names 
are relative to the font file’s own location. 


There are several advantages to this two-level 
structure. First, it simultaneously breaks the huge 
Unicode space into manageable components and pro- 
vides a unifying architecture for assembling fonts 
from disjoint pieces. Second, the structure promotes 
sharing. For example, we have only one set of 
Japanese characters but dozens of typefaces for the 
Latin-1 characters, and this structure permits us to 
store only one copy of the Japanese set but use it with 
any Roman typeface. Also, customization is easy. 
English-speaking users who don’t need Japanese 
characters but may want to read an on-line Oxford 
English Dictionary can assemble a custom font with 
the Latin-1 (or even just ASCII) characters and the 
International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). Moreover, to 
do so requires just editing a plain text file, not using a 
special font editing tool. Finally, the structure guides 
the design of caching protocols to improve perfor- 
mance and memory usage. 


To load a complete Unicode character set into 
each application would consume too much memory 
and, particularly on slow terminal lines, would take 
unreasonably long. Instead, Plan 9 assembles a 
multi-level cache structure for each font. An applica- 
tion opens a font file, reads and parses it, and allocates 
a data structure. A message written to 
/dev/bitblt allocates an associated structure held 
in the terminal, in particular, a bitmap to act as a cache 
for recently used character images. Other messages 
copy these images to bitmaps such as the screen by 
loading characters from subfonts into the cache on 
demand and from there to the destination bitmap. The 
protocol to draw characters is in terms of cache 
indices, not Unicode character number or UTF 
sequences. These details are hidden from the applica- 
tion, which instead sees only a subroutine to draw a 
string in a bitmap from a given font, functions to dis- 
cover character size information, and routines to allo- 
cate and to free fonts. 


As needed, whole subfonts are opened by the 
graphics library, read, and then downloaded to the ter- 
minal. They are held open by the library in an LRU- 
replacement list. Even when the program closes a 
subfont, it is retained in the terminal for later use. 
When the application opens the subfont, it asks the 
terminal if it already has a copy to avoid reading it 
from the file server if possible. This level of cache has 
the property that the bitmaps for, say, all the Japanese 
characters are stored only once, in the terminal; the 
applications read only size and width information 
from the terminal and share the images. 
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The sizes of the character and subfont caches 
held by the application are adaptive. A simple algo- 
rithm monitors the cache miss rate to enlarge and 
shrink the caches as required. The size of the charac- 
ter cache is limited to 2048 images maximum, which 
in practice seems enough even for Japanese text. For 
plain ASCII-like text it naturally stays around 128 
images. 

This mechanism sounds complicated but is 
implemented by only about 500 lines in the library and 
considerably less in each of the terminal’s graphics 
driver and 835. It has the advantage that only charac- 
ters that are being used are loaded into memory. It is 
also efficient: if the characters being drawn are in the 
cache the extra overhead is negligible. It works partic- 
ularly well for alphabetic character sets, but also 
adapts on demand for ideographic sets. When a user 
first looks at Japanese text, it takes a few seconds to 
read all the font data, but thereafter the text is drawn 
almost as fast as regular text (the images are larger, so 
draw a little slower). Also, because the bitmaps are 
remembered by the terminal, if a second application 
then looks at Japanese text it starts faster than the first. 


We considered building a ‘font server’ to cache 
character images and associated data for the applica- 
tions, the window system, and the terminal. We 
rejected this design because, although isolating many 
of the problems of font management into a separate 
program, it didn’t simplify the applications. More- 
over, in a distributed system such as Plan 9 it is easy 
to have too many special purpose servers. Making the 
management of the fonts the concern of only the 
essential components simplifies the system and makes 
bootstrapping less intricate. 


Input 


A completely different problem is how to type 
Unicode characters as input to the system. We 
selected an unused key on our ASCII keyboards to 
serve as a prefix for multi-keystroke sequences that 
generate Unicode characters. For example, the charac- 
ter ii is generated by the prefix key (typically ALT or 
Compose) followed by a double quote and a lower- 
case u. When that character is read by the application, 
from the file /dev/cons, it is of course presented as 
its UTF encoding. Such sequences generate characters 
from an arbitrary set that includes all of Latin-1 plus a 
selection of mathematical and technical characters. 
An arbitrary Unicode character may be generated by 
typing the prefix, an upper case X, and four hexadeci- 
mal digits that identify the Unicode value. 


These simple mechanisms are adequate for most 
of our day-to-day needs: it’s easy to remember to 
type ‘ALT 1 2’ for % or ‘ALT accent letter’ for 
accented Latin letters. For the occasional unusual 
character, the cut and paste features of 8% serve well. 
A program called (perhaps misleadingly) unicode 
takes as argument a hexadecimal value, and prints the 
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UTF representation of that character, which may then 
be picked up with the mouse and used as input. 


These methods are clearly unsatisfactory when 
working in a non-English language. In the native 
country of such a language the appropriate keyboard is 
likely to be at hand. But it’s also reasonable — espe- 
cially now the system handles Unicode — to work ina 
language foreign to the keyboard. 


For alphabetic languages such as Greek or Rus- 
sian, it is straightforward to construct a program that 
does phonetic substitution, so that, for example, typing 
a Latin ‘a’ yields the Greek ‘a’. Within Plan 9, such a 
program can be inserted transparently between the real 
keyboard and a program such as the window system, 
providing a manageable input device for such lan- 
guages. 


For ideographic languages such as Chinese or 
Japanese the problem is harder. Native users of such 
languages have adopted methods for dealing with 
Latin keyboards that involve a hybrid technique based 
on phonetics to generate a list of possible symbols fol- 
lowed by menu selection to choose the desired one. 
Such methods can be effective, but their design must 
be rooted in information about the language unknown 
to non~native speakers. (Cxterm, a Chinese terminal 
emulator built by and for Chinese programmers, 
employs such a technique [Pong and Zhang].) 
Although the technical problem of implementing such 
a device is easy in Plan 9 — it is just an elaboration of 
the technique for alphabetic languages — our lack of 
familiarity with such languages has restrained our 
enthusiasm for building one. 


The input problem is technically the least inter- 
esting but perhaps emotionally the most important of 
the problems of converting a system to an interna- 
tional character set. Beyond that remain the deeper 
problems of internationalization such as multi-lingual 
error Messages and command names, problems we are 
not qualified to solve. With the ability to treat text of 
most languages on an equal footing, though, we can 
begin down that path. Perhaps people in non-English 
speaking countries will consider adopting Plan 9, solv- 
ing the input problem locally — perhaps just by plug- 
ging in their local terminals — and begin to use a sys- 
tem with at least the capacity to be international. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the fall of 1990, one of us (Rakitzis) re-implemented the Plan 9 command interpreter, rc, 
for use as a UNIX Shell. Experience with that shell led us to wonder whether a more general 
approach to the design of shells was possible, and this paper describes the result of that 
experimentation. We applied concepts from modem functional programming languages, such 
as Scheme and ML, to shells, which typically are more concerned with UNIX features than 
language design. Our shell is both simple and highly programmable. By exposing many of 
the internals and adopting constructs from functional programming languages, we have 
created a shell which supports new paradigms for programmers. 


Although most users think of the shell as an 
interactive command interpreter, it is really a pro- 
gramming language in which each statement runs a 
command. Because it must satisfy both the interac- 
tive and programming aspects of command execu- 
tion, it is a strange language, shaped as much by 
history as by design. 

— Brian Kernighan & Rob Pike [1] 


Introduction 


A shell is both a programming language and 
the core of an interactive environment. The ancestor 
of most current shells is the 7th Edition Bourne 
shelf{2], which is characterized by simple semantics, 
a minimal set of interactive features, and syntax that 
is all too reminiscent of Algol. One recent shell, 
rc(3], substituted a cleaner syntax but kept most of 
the Bourne shell’s attributes. However, most recent 
developments in shells (e.g., csh, ksh, zsh) have 
focused on improving the interactive environment 
without changing the structure of the underlying 
language — shells have proven to be resistant to 
innovation in programming languages. 

While rc was an experiment in adding modem 
syntax to Bourne shell semantics, es is an explora- 
tion of new semantics combined with rc-infiuenced 
syntax: es has lexically scoped variables, first-class 
functions, and an exception mechanism, which are 
concepts borrowed from modern programming 
languages such as Scheme and MLJ4, 5]. 


In es, almost all standard shell constructs (e.g., 
pipes and redirection) are translated into a uniform 
representation: function calls. The primitive func- 
tions which implement those constructs can be mani- 
pulated the same way as all other functions: invoked, 
replaced, or passed as arguments to other functions. 
The ability to replace primitive functions in es is key 
to its extensibility; for example, a user can override 
the definition of pipes to cause remote execution, or 
the path-searching machinery to implement a path 
look-up cache. 


At a superficial level, es looks like most UNIX 
shells. The syntax for pipes, redirection, background 
jobs, etc., is unchanged from the Bourne shell. Es’s 
programming constructs are new, but reminiscent of 
re and Tcl[6]. 


Es is freely redistributable, and is available by 
anonymous ftp from ftp.white.toronto.edu. 


Using es 


Commands 


For simple commands, es resembles other 
shells. For example, newline usually acts as a com- 
mand terminator. These are familiar commands 
which all work in es: 


cd /tmp 
rm Ex* 
ps aux | grep ’“byron’ | 
awk '{print $2}’ | xargs kill -9 


For simple uses, es bears a close resemblance 
to rc. For this reason, the reader is referred to the 
paper on rc for a discussion of quoting rules, 
redirection, and so on. (The examples shown here, 
however, will try to aim for a lowest common 
denominator of shell syntax, so that an understanding 
of rc is not a prerequisite for understanding this 
paper.) 

Functions 

Es can be programmed through the use of shell 
functions. Here is a simple function to print the date 
in yy-mm-dd format: 


fn d { 
date +%ty-%m-%d 
} 


Functions can also be called with arguments. 
Es allows parameters to be specified to functions by 
placing them between the function name and the 
open-brace. This function takes a command cmd and 
arguments args and applies the command to each 
argument in tum: 
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fn apply cmd args { 
for (i = S$args) 
S$cmd $i 
} 


For example:? 


es> apply echo testing 1l.. 2.. 3.. 
testing 

1 om 

2 ae 

3 is 


Note that apply was called with more than two 
arguments; es assigns arguments to parameters one- 
to-one, and any leftovers are assigned to the last 
parameter. For example: 


es> fn rev3 abc { 
echo Sc Sb Sa 

} 

es> rev3 12345 

34521 


If there are fewer arguments than parameters, es 
leaves the leftover parameters null: 


es> rev3 1 
1 


So far we have only seen simple strings passed 
as arguments. However, es functions can also take 
program fragments (enclosed in braces) as argu- 
ments. For example, the apply function defined 
above can be used with program fragments typed 
directly on the command line: 


es> apply @ i {cd Si; rm -f *} \ 
/tmp /usr/tmp 


This command contains a lot to understand, so let us 
break it up slowly. 


In any other shell, this command would usually 
be split up into two separate commands: 


es> fn cd-rm i { 
cd Si 
rm -f * 
} 
es> apply cd-rm /tmp /usr/tmp 


Therefore, the construct 
@ i {cd $i; rm -f *} 


is just a way of inlining a function on the 


‘tn our examples, we use ‘‘es> ”’ as es’s prompt. The 
default prompt, which may be overridden, is ‘‘; ’’ which 
is interpreted by es as a null command followed by a 
command separator, Thus, whole lines, including 
prompts, can be cut and pasted back to the shell for re- 
execution. In examples, an italic fixed width font 
indicates user input. 
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command-line. This is called a lambda.” It takes the 
form 


@ parameters { commands } 


In effect, a lambda is a procedure ‘‘waiting to 
happen.’’ For example, it is possible to type: 


es> @ i {cd Si; rm -f *} /tmp 


directly at the shell, and this runs the inlined func- 
tion directly on the argument /tmp. 


There is one more thing to notice: the inline 
function that was supplied to apply had a parame- 
ter named i, and the apply function itself used a 
reference to a variable called i. Note that the two 
uses did not conflict: that is because es function 
parameters are lexically scoped, much as variables 
are in C and Scheme. 


Variables 


The similarity between shell functions and 
lambdas is not accidental. In fact, function 
definitions are rewritten as assignments of lambdas 
to shell variables. Thus these two es commands are 
entirely equivalent: 


fn echon args {echo <n Sargs} 
fn-echon = @ args {echo -n Sargs} 


In order not to conflict with regular variables, 
function variables have the prefix fn- prepended to 
their names. This mechanism is also used at execu- 
tion time; when a name like apply is seen by es, it 
first looks in its symbol table for a variable by the 
name fn-apply. Of course, it is always possible to 
execute the contents of any variable by dereferencing 
it explicitly with a dollar sign: 


es> silly-command = {echo hi} 
es> $silly~command 
hi 


The previous examples also show that variables 
can be set to contain program fragments as well as 
simple strings. In fact, the two can be intermixed: 


es> mixed = {ls} hello, {wc} world 
es> echo $mixed(2) Smixed(4) 
hello, world 
es> Smixed(1) | Smixed(3) 

61 61 478 


Variables can hold a list of commands, or even 
a list of lambdas. This makes variables into versatile 
tools. For example, a variable could be used as a 
function dispatch table. 


“The keyword @ introduces the lambda. Since @ is not a 


special character in es it must be surrounded by white 
space. @ is a poor substitute for the letter A, but it was 
one of the few characters left on a standard keyboard 
which did not already have a special meaning. 
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Binding 


In the section on functions, we mentioned that 
function parameters are lexically scoped. It is also 
possible to use lexically-scoped variables directly. 
For example, in order to avoid interfering with a glo- 
bal instance of i, the following scoping syntax can 
be used: 


let (var = value) { 
commands which use $var 
} 


Lexical binding is useful in shell functions, where it 
becomes important to have shell functions that do 
not clobber each others’ variables. 


Es code fragments, whether used as arguments 
to commands or stored in variables, capture the 
values of enclosing lexically scoped values. For 
example, 


es> let (h=hello; w=world) { 
hi = { echo Sh, $w } 


es> Shi 
hello, world 


One use of lexical binding is in redefining 
functions. A new definition can store the previous 
definition in a lexically scoped variable, so that it is 
only available to the new function. This feature can 
be used to define a function for tracing calls to other 
functions: 


fn trace functions { 
for (func = $functions) 
let (old = $(fn-$func) ) 
fn $func args { 
echo calling $func Sargs 
Sold Sargs 
} 
} 


The trace function redefines all the functions 
which are named on its command line with a func- 
tion that prints the function name and arguments and 
then calls the previous definition, which is captured 
in the lexically bound variable old. Consider a 
recursive function echo-nl which prints its argu- 
ments, one per line: 


es> fn echo-nl head tail { 
if ({!~ S$#head 0} { 
echo S$head 
echo-nl S$tail 
} 


es> echo-nl abc 
a 
b 
c 


Applying trace to this function yields: 
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es> trace echo-nl 

es> echo-nl a bec 
calling echoj-nl a bec 
a 

calling echo-nl bc 
b 

calling echo-nl c 

c 

calling echo-nl 


The reader should note that 
!cmd 


is es’s ‘‘not’’ command, which inverts the sense of 
the return value of cmd, and 


~ subject pattern 


matches subject against pattern and returns true if 
the subject is the same as the pattern. (In fact, the 
matching is a bit more sophisticated, for the pattern 
may include wildcards.) 


Shells like the Bourne shell and re support a 
form of local assignment known as dynamic binding. 
The shell syntax for this is typically: 


var=value command 


That notation conflicts with es’s syntax for assign- 
ment (where zero or more words are assigned to a 
variable), so dynamic binding has the syntax: 


local (var = value) { 
commands which use $var 


} 


The difference between the two forms of bind- 
ing can be seen in an example: 


es> x = foo 
es> let (x = bar) { 
echo $x 
fn lexical { echo Sx } 
} 
bar 
es> lexical 
bar 
es> local (x = baz) { 
echo $x 
fn dynamic { echo $x } 
} 
baz 
es> dynamic 
foo 


Settor Variables 


In addition to the prefix (fn—) for function exe- 
cution described earlier, es uses another prefix to 
search for settor variables. A settor variable set- 
foo is a variable which gets evaluated every time the 
variable foo changes value. A good example of set- 
tor variable use is the watch function: 
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fn watch vars { 
for (var = $vars) { 
set~Svar = @ { 
echo old Svar ‘=’ SS$var 
echo new Svar ‘'=’' $* 
return $* 


} 


Watch establishes a settor function for each of its 
parameters; this settor prints the old and new values 
of the variable to be set, like this: 


es> watch x 

es> x=foo bar 
old x = 

new x = foo bar 
es> x=fubar 
old x foo bar 
new x fubar 


Return Values 


UNIX programs exit with a single number 
between 0 and 255 reported as their statuses. Es 
supplants the notion of an exit status with ‘‘rich’’ 
retum values. An es function can return not only a 
number, but any object: a string, a program frag- 
ment, a lambda, or a list which mixes such values. 


The return value of a command is accessed by 
prepending the command with <>: 


es> fn hello-world { 
return ‘hello, world’ 
J 


es> echo <>({hello-world} 
hello, world 


This example shows rich retum values being 
used to implement hierarchical lists: 


fn cons ad { 
return @ f { $f $a $d } 
} 


fn car p { $p @ ad { return $a } } 
fn cdr p { $p @ ad { return $d } } 


The first function, cons, returns a function 
which takes as its argument another function to run 
on the parameters a and d. car and cdr each 
invoke the kind of function returned by cons, sup- 
plying as the argument a function which returns the 
first or second parameter, respectively. For example: 


es> echo <>{car <>{cdr <>{ 
cons 1 <>{cons 2 <>{cons 3 nil}} 


ee; 
2 


Exceptions 


In addition to traditional control flow constructs 
— loops, conditionals, subroutines ~ es has an excep- 
tion mechanism which is used for implementing 
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non-structured control flow. The built-in function 
throw raises an exception, which typically consists 
of a string which names the exception and other 
arguments which are specific to the named exception 
type. For example, the exception error is caught 
by the default interpreter loop, which treats the 
remaining arguments as an error message. Thus: 


es> fn in dir cmd { 
if {~ S$#dir 0} { 
throw error ‘usage: in dir cmd’ 


} 
fork # run in a subshell 
cd Sdir 
Scmd 
} e 
es> in 


usage: in dir cmd 
es> in /tmp ls 


webster.socket yacc.312 


By providing a routine which catches error excep- 
tions, a programmer can intercept internal shell 
errors before the message gets printed. 


Exceptions are also used to implement the 
break and return control flow constructs, and to 
provide a way for user code to interact with UNIX 
signals, While six error types are known to the 
interpreter and have special meanings, any set of 
arguments can be passed to throw. 


Exceptions are trapped with the built-in 
catch, which typically takes the form 


catch @ e args { handler } { body } 


Catch first executes body; if no exception is raised, 
catch simply returns, passing along body’s retum 
value. On the other hand, if anything invoked by 
body throws an exception, handler is run, with e 
bound to the exception that caused the problem. For 
example, the last two lines of in above can be 
replaced with: 


catch @ e msg { 
if {~ $e error} { 
echo >(1=2] in $dir: $msg 
} { 
throw Se $msg 
} 


} { 
cd $dir 
Scmd 

} 


to better identify for a user where an error came 
from: 


es> in /temp ls 
in /temp: chdir /temp: 
No such file or directory 
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Spoofing 


Es’s versatile functions and variables are only 
half of the story; the other part is that es’s shell syn- 
tax is just a front for calls on built-in functions. For 
example: 


ls > /tmp/foo 


is internally rewritten as 
tcreate 1 /tmp/foo {1s} 


before it is evaluated. $create is the built-in func- 
tion which opens /tmp/foo on file-descriptor 1 
and runs ls. 


The value of this rewriting is that the 
%create function (and that of just about any other 
shell service) can be spoofed, that is, overridden by 
the user: when a new %create function is defined, 
the default action of redirection is overridden. 


Furthermore, create is not really the built- 
in file redirection service. It is a hook to the primi- 
tive $&create, which itself cannot be overridden. 
That means that it is always possible to access the 
underlying shell service, even when its hook has 
been reassigned. 


Keeping this in mind, here is a spoof of the 
redirection operator that we have been discussing. 
This spoof is simple: if the file to be created exists 
(determined by running test -f), then the com- 
mand is not run, similar to the C-shell’s 
‘*noclobber’’ option: 


es> let (pipe = $fn-%pipe) { 
fn pipe first out in rest { 
if (- S$#out 0} { 
time $first 


rt 
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fn tcreate fd file cmd { 
if {test -f $file} { 
throw error $file exists 


Pat 
S&create Sfd $file $cmd 
} 


In fact, most redefinitions do not refer to the 
$&-forms explicitly, but capture references to them 
with lexical scoping. Thus, the above redefinition 
would usually appear as 


let (create = $fn-%create) 
fn tcreate fd file cmd { 
if {test -f $file} { 
throw error $file exists 


} { 
Screate $fd $file $cmd 


} 


The latter form is preferable because it allows multi- 
ple redefinitions of a function; the former version 
would always throw away any previous redefinitions. 


Overriding traditional shell built-ins is another 
common example of spoofing. For example, a cd 
operation which also places the current directory in 
the title-bar of the window (via the hypothetical 
command title) can be written as: 


S$pipe {time $first} Sout $in {%pipe S$rest} 


} 
} 
} 


es> cat paper9 /| tr -cs a=-zA-Z0-9 ‘\012’ | sort | unig -c / sort -nr | sed 6q 


213 the 

150 a 

120 to 

115 of 

109 is 

96 and 
2r 0.3u 0.28 
2r 0.3u 0.28 
2x 0.5u 0.28 sort 
2r 0.4u 0.28 unig -c 
3x 0.2u 0.1s sed 6q 
3r 0.6u 0.28 sort -nr 


cat paper9 


tr -cs a-zA-Z0-9 \012 


Figure 1: Timing pipeline elements 
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let (cd = $fn-%cd) 
fn cd { 
scd $* 
title ‘{pwd} 
} 


Spoofing can also be used for tasks which other 
shells cannot do; one example is timing each ele- 
ment of a pipeline by spoofing tpipe, along the 
lines of the pipeline profiler suggested by Jon Bent- 
ley[7]; see Figure 1. 


Many shells provide some mechanism for cach- 
ing the full pathnames of executables which are 


let (search = $fn-%pathsearch) { 
fn tpathsearch prog { 


let (file = <>{$search $prog}) { 
if {- S$#file 1 && ~ $file /*} { 
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looked up in a user’s $PATH. Es does not provide 
this functionality in the shell, but it can easily be 
added by any user who wants it. The function 
%pathsearch (see Figure 2) is invoked to look-up 
non-absolute file names which are used as com- 
mands. 


One other piece of es which can be replaced is 
the interpreter loop. In fact, the default interpreter is 
written in es itself; see Figure 3. 


A few details from this example need further 
explanation. The exception retry is intercepted by 
catch when an exception handler is running, and 
causes the body of the catch routine to be re-run. 


path-cache = $path-cache S$prog 


fn-Sprog = $file 
return $file 


} 
} 


fn recache { 
for (1 = $path-cache) 
fn-S$i = 
path-cache = 


Figure 2: Path caching 


fn tinteractive-loop { 
let (result = 0) { 
catch @ e msg { 
if {~ Se eof} { 
return $result 
} {~ $e error} { 
echo >[1=2] $msg 


echo >[1=2] uncaught exception: $e $msg 


} { 
} 
throw retry 
} { 
while {} { 
prompt 
let (cmd = <>{%parse $prompt}) { 
result = <>{$cmd} 
} 
} 


Figure 3: Default interactive loop 
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sparse prints its first argument to standard error, 
reads a command (potentially more than one line 
long) from the current source of command input, and 
throws the eof exception when the input source is 
exhausted. The hook %prompt is provided for the 
user to redefine, and by default does nothing. 


Other spoofing functions which either have 
been suggested or are in active use include: a ver- 
sion of cd which asks the user whether to create a 
directory if it does not already exist; versions of 
redirection and program execution which try spelling 
correction if files are not found; a %pipe to run 
pipeline elements on (different) remote machines to 
obtain parallel execution; automatic loading of shell 
functions; and replacing the function which is used 
for tilde expansion to support alternate definitions of 
home directories. Moreover, for debugging pur- 
poses, one can use trace on hook functions. 


Implementation 


Es is implemented in about 8000 lines of C. 
Although we estimate that about 1000 lines are 
devoted to portability issues between different ver- 
sions of UNIX, there are also a number of work- 
arounds that es must use in order to blend with UNIX. 
The path variable is a good example. 


The es convention for path searching involves 
looking through the list elements of a variable called 
path. This has the advantage that all the usual list 
operations can be applied equally to path as any 
other variable. However, UNIX programs expect the 
path to be a colon-separated list stored in PATH. 
Hence es must maintain a copy of each variable, 
with a change in one reflected as a change in the 
other. 


Initialization 


Much of es’s initialization is actually done by 
an es script, called initial.es, which is con- 
verted by a shell script to a C character string at 
compile time and stored internally. The script illus- 
trates how the default actions for es’s parser is set 
up, as well as features such as the path/PATH 
aliasing mentioned above. 


Much of the script consists of lines like: 


fn-%and = Stand 
fn-%tappend = $&append 
fn-tbackground = $&background 


which bind the shell services such as short-circuit- 
and, backgrounding, etc., to the %-prefixed hook 
variables. 


There are also a set of assignments which bind 
the built-in shell functions to their hook variables: 


fn-. = S$&dot 
fn-break = $S&break 
fn-catch = S&catch 
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The difference with these is that they are given 
names invoked directly by the user, ‘‘.”’ is the 
Bourne-compatible command for ‘‘sourcing’’ a file. 


Finally, some settor functions are defined to 
work around UNIX path searching (and other) conven- 
tions. For example, 


set-path = @ { 
local (set-PATH = ) 
PATH = <>{%flatten : $*} 
return $* 


set-PATH = @ { 
local (set-path = ) 
path = <>{%fsplit : $*} 
return $* 


} 


A note on implementation: these functions tem- 
porarily assign their opposite-case settor cousin to 
null before making the assignment to the opposite- 
case variable. This avoids infinite recursion between 
the two settor functions. 


The Environment 


UNIX shells typically maintain a table of vari- 
able definitions which is passed on to child processes 
when they are created. This table is loosely referred 
to as the environment or the environment variables. 
Although traditionally the environment has been 
used to pass values of variables only, the duality of 
functions and variables in es has made it possible to 
pass down function definitions to subshells. (While 
re also offered this functionality, it was more of a 
kludge arising from the restriction that there was not 
a separate space for ‘‘environment functions.’’) 


Having functions in the environment brings 
them into the same conceptual framework as vari- 
ables — they follow identical rules for creation, dele- 
tion, presence in the environment, and so on. Addi- 
tionally, functions in the environment are an optimi- 
zation for file I/O and parsing time. Since nearly all 
shell state can now be encoded in the environment, 
it becomes superfluous for a new instance of es, such 
as one started by xterm(1), to run a configuration 
file. Hence shell startup becomes very quick. 


As a consequence of this support for the 
environment, a fair amount of es must be devoted to 
“‘unparsing’’ function definitions so that they may be 
passed as environment strings. This is complicated a 
bit more because the lexical environment of a func- 
tion definition must be preserved at unparsing. This 
is best illustrated by an example: 


es> let (a=b) fn foo {echo $a} 


which lexically binds b to the variable a for the 
scope of this function definition. Therefore, the 
external representation of this function must make 
this information explicit. It is encoded as: 
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es> whatis foo 
tclosure(a=b)@ * {echo $a} 


(Note that for cultural compatibility with other 
shells, functions with no named parameters use ‘‘*’’ 
for binding arguments.) 


Interactions With Unix 


Unlike most traditional shells, which have 
feature sets dictated by the UNIX system call inter- 
face, es contains features which do not interact well 
with UNIX itself. For example, rich retum values 
make sense from shell functions (which are run 
inside the shell itself) but cannot be returned from 
shell scripts or other external programs, because the 
exit/wait interface only supports passing small 
integers. This has forced us to build some things 
into the shell which otherwise could be external. 


The exception mechanism has similar problems. 
When an exception is raised from a shell function, it 
propagates as expected; if raised from a subshell, it 
cannot be propagated as one would like it to be: 
instead, a message is printed on exit from the sub- 
shell and a false exit status is returned. We consider 
this unfortunate, but there seemed no reasonable way 
to tie exception propagation to any existing UNIX 
mechanism. In particular, the signal machinery is 
unsuited to the task. In fact, signals complicate the 
control flow in the shell enough, and cause enough 
special cases throughout the shell, so as to be more 
of a nuisance than a benefit. 


One other unfortunate consequence of our 
shoehorning es onto UNIX systems is the interaction 
between lexically scoped variables, the environment, 
and subshells. Two functions, for example, may 
have been defined in the same lexical scope. If one 
of them modifies a lexically scoped variable, that 
change will affect the variable as seen by the other 
function. On the other hand, if the functions are run 
in a subshell, the connection between their lexical 
scopes is lost as a consequence of them being 
exported in separate environment strings. This does 
not turn out to be a significant problem, but it does 
not seem intuitive to a programmer with a back- 
ground in functional languages. 


One restriction on es that arose because it had 
to work in a traditional UNIX environment is that lists 
are not hierarchical; that is, lists may not contain 
lists as elements. In order to be able to pass lists to 
external programs with the same semantics as pass- 
ing them to shell functions, we had to restrict lists to 
the same structure as exec-style argument vectors. 
Therefore all lists are flattened, as in rc and csh. 


Garbage Collection 


Since es incorporates a true lambda calculus, it 
includes the ability to create true recursive struc- 
tures, that is, objects which include pointers to them- 
selves, either directly or indirectly. While this 
feature can be useful for programmers, it has the 
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unfortunate consequence of making memory 
Management in es more complex than that found in 
other shells. Simple memory reclamation strategies 
such as arena style allocation [8] or reference count- 
ing are unfortunately inadequate; a full garbage col- 
lection system is required to plug all memory leaks. 


Based on our experience with rc’s memory use, 
we decided that a copying garbage collector would 
be appropriate for es. The observations leading to 
this conclusion were: (1) between two separate com- 
mands little memory is preserved (it roughly 
corresponds to the storage for environment vari- 
ables); (2) command execution can consume large 
amounts of memory for a short time, especially 
when loops are involved; and, (3) however much 
memory is used, the working set of the shell will 
typically be much smaller than the physical memory 
available. Thus, we picked a strategy where we 
traded relatively fast collection times for being 
somewhat wasteful in the amount of memory used in 
exchange. While a generational garbage collector 
might have made sense for the same reasons that we 
picked a copying collector, we decided to avoid the 
added complexity implied by switching to the gen- 
erational model. 


During normal execution of the shell, memory 
is acquired by incrementing a pointer through a pre- 
allocated block. When this block is exhausted, all 
live pointers from outside of garbage collector 
memory, the rootset, are examined, and any structure 
that they point to is copied to a new block. When 
the rootset has been scanned, all the freshly copied 
data is scanned similarly, and the process is repeated 
until all reachable data has been copied to the new 
block. At this point, the memory request which trig- 
gered the collection should be able to succeed. If 
not, a larger block is allocated and the collection is 
redone. 


During some parts of the shell’s execution — 
notably while the yacc parser driver is running — it is 
not possible to identify all of the rootset, so garbage 
collection is disabled. If an allocation request is 
made during this time for which there is not enough 
memory available in the arena, a new chunk of 
memory is grabbed so that allocation can continue. 


Garbage collectors have developed a reputation 
for being hard to debug. The collection routines 
themselves typically are not the source of the 
difficulty. Even more sophisticated algorithms than 
the one found in es are usually only a few hundred 
lines of code. Rather, the most common form of GC 
bug is failing to identify all elements of the rootset, 
since this is a rather open-ended problem which has 
implications for almost every routine. To find this 
form of bug, we used a modified version of the gar- 
bage collector which has two key features: (1) a 
collection is initiated at every allocation when the 
collector is not disabled, and (2) after a collection 
finishes, access to all the memory from the old 
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region is disabled.? Thus, any reference to a pointer 
in garbage collector space which could be invali- 
dated by a collection immediately causes a memory 
protection fault. We strongly recommend this tech- 
nique to anyone implementing a copying garbage 
collector. 


There are two performance implications of the 
garbage collector; the first is that, occasionally, 
while the shell is running, all action must stop while 
the collector is invoked. This takes roughly 4% of 
the running time of the shell. More serious is that at 
the time of any potential allocation, either the collec- 
tor must be disabled, or all pointers to structures in 
garbage collector memory must be identified, effec- 
tively requiring them to be in memory at known 
addresses, which defeats the registerization optimiza- 
tions required for good performance from modern 
architectures. It is hard to quantify the performance 
consequences of this restriction. 


The garbage collector consists of about 250 
lines of code for the collector itself (plus another 
300 lines of debugging code), along with numerous 
declarations that identify variables as being part of 
the rootset and small (typically 5 line) procedures to 
allocate, copy, and scan all the structure types allo- 
cated from collector space. 


Future Work 


There are several places in es where one would 
expect to be able to redefine the built-in behavior 
and no such hook exists. The most notable of these 
is the wildcard expansion, which behaves identically 
to that in traditional shells. We hope to expose 
some of the remaining pieces of es in future ver- 
sions. 


One of the least satisfying pieces of es is its 
parser. We have talked of the distinction between 
the core language and the full language; in fact, the 
translation of syntactic sugar (i.e., the convenient 
UNIX shell syntax presented to the user) to core 
language features is done in the same yacc-generated 
parser as the recognition of the core language. 
Unfortunately, this ties the full language in to the 
core very tightly, and offers little room for a user to 
extend the syntax of the shell. 


We can imagine a system where the parser only 
recognizes the core language, and a set of exposed 
transformation rules would map the extended syntax 
which makes es feel like a shell, down to the core 
language. The extend-syntax [9] system for Scheme 
provides a good example of how to design such a 
mechanism, but it, like most other macro systems 
designed for Lisp-like languages, does not mesh well 
with the free-form syntax that has evolved for UNIX 
shells. 


5This disabling depends on operating system support. 


Es: A shell with higher-order functions 


The current implementation of es has the 
undesirable property that all function calls cause the 
C stack to nest. In particular, tail calls consume 
stack space, something they could be optimized not 
to do. Therefore, properly tail recursive functions, 
such as echo=nl above, which a Scheme or ML 
programmer would expect to be equivalent to loop- 
ing, have hidden costs. This is an implementation 
deficiency which we hope to remedy in the near 
future. 


Es, in addition to being a good language for 
shell programming, is a good candidate for a use as 
an embeddable ‘‘scripting’’ language, along the lines 
of Tcl. Es, in fact, borrows much from Tcl — most 
notably the idea of passing around blocks of code as 
unparsed strings — and, since the requirements on the 
two languages are similar, it is not surprising that 
the syntaxes are so similar. Es has two advantages 
over most embedded languages: (1) the same code 
can be used by the shell or other programs, and 
many functions could be identical; and (2) it sup- 
ports a wide variety of programming constructs, such 
as closures and exceptions. We are currently work- 
ing on a “‘library’’ version of es which could be 
used stand-alone as a shell or linked in other pro- 
grams, with or without shell features such as wild- 
card expansion or pipes. 


Conclusions 


There are two central ideas behind es. The first 
is that a system can be made more programmable by 
exposing its internals to manipulation by the user. 
By allowing spoofing of heretofore unmodifiable 
shell features, es gives its users great flexibility in 
tailoring their programming environment, in ways 
that earlier shells would have supported only with 
modification of shell source itself. 


Second, es was designed to support a model of 
programming where code fragments could be treated 
as just one more form of data. This feature is often 
approximated in other shells by passing commands 
around as strings, but this approach requires resort- 
ing to baroque quoting rules, especially if the nesting 
of commands is several layers deep. In es, once a 
construct is surrounded by braces, it can be stored or 
passed to a program with no fear of mangling. 


Es contains little that is completely new. It is 
a synthesis of the attributes we admire most from 
two shells — the venerable Bourne shell and Tom 
Duff’s rc — and several programming languages, not- 
ably Scheme and Tcl. Where possible we tried to 
retain the simplicity of es’s predecessors, and in 
several cases, such as control flow constructs, we 
believe that we have simplified and generalized what 
was found in earlier shells. 


We do not believe that es is the ultimate shell. 
It has a cumbersome and non-extensible syntax, the 
support for traditional shell notations forced some 
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unfortunate design decisions, and some of es’s 
features, such as exceptions and rich return values, 
do not interact as well with UNIX as we would like 
them to. Nonetheless, we think that es is successful 
as both a shell and a programming language, and 
would miss its features and extensibility if we were 
forced to revert to other shells. 
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ABSTRACT 


Jgraph is a non-interactive filter for plotting two-dimensional scatter, line, and bar 
graphs in PostScript. It has also been used as a general-purpose drawing utility. Jgraph’s 
strengths lie in its portability, flexibility, and integration into the UNIX environment. Jgraph 
is free software available on net1lib or by anonymous ftp. 


Introduction 


Scientists in all disciplines frequently need to 
display information graphically on a variety of high- 
quality output devices. However, there is no stan- 
dard tool on the UNIX platform that achieves this 
purpose. Although many software packages exist to 
facilitate plotting graphs, they all have limitations. 
Some are only available on certain machines; some 
can only be integrated into certain text processing 
systems; some require specific data formats; some 
are available only as part of colossal computing 
environments. 


Jgraph attempts to provide a simple, yet flexi- 
ble and powerful graph-plotting package. It is a 
filter that takes a description of a graph or graphs as 
input, and produces PostScript [1] as output. 
PostScript was chosen because it is a standard for- 
mat for producing high-quality graphic output. 
PostScript can be viewed on the computer screen 
with a PostScript viewer like gs, printed directly on 
PostScript printers, or, when in encapsulated 
PostScript (EPS) format, embedded in a text or 
graphics processing system such as TeX, LaTeX, 
troff, Scribe, or Adobe Illustrator 88. Moreover, 
since PostScript is in ASCII format, it can be stored 
on all hardware platforms and sent freely in all elec- 
tronic mail systems. Jgraph has the option of produc- 
ing either EPS or regular PostScript files. 


Unlike almost all other graph-plotting packages, 
jgtaph is non-interactive. In these days of ‘‘user- 
friendly’’ systems, this might be seen as a disadvan- 
tage, but the advantages of this decision are three- 
fold. First, it allows jgraph to be used on all plat- 
forms, as it is not bound to specific terminal types, 
window systems or even operating systems. Second, 
it means that jgraph can solve one problem — graph 
plotting — and solve it well. This is in contrast to 
systems that provide their own editors, window sys- 
tems, output viewers, etcetera, which are bound to 
conflict with the ones to which their users are accus- 
tomed. Finally, by being non-interactive, jgraph 
integrates well with the powerful utilities in UNIX 
(e.g.. sed, nawk, make). Jgraph can be used in 
makefiles and as part of multistage UNIX pipes, and 


it can also execute shell commands from within its 
input. This gives the user a great deal of flexibility 
often absent from other graph-plotting packages. 


Jgraph is free, portable, and well-documented. 
It is public-domain software that can be obtained 
over the internet either through netlib/ or by 
anonymous ftp.* It is written in machine- 
independent C and comes with an 18-page manual 
and many example graphs, including those presented 
in this paper. It has been installed at over 60 loca- 
tions under various operating systems, including all 
flavors of UNIX, as well as VMS and DOS. I am 
not aware of any environment containing a C com- 
piler on which jgraph cannot be installed. 


Jgraph Overview 


Jgraph reads a description of graphs on the 
standard input and produces PostScript on the stan- 
dard output. The input format is simple enough to 
let users create useful graphs as soon as they start 
learning the tool, yet flexible enough be general- 
purpose. Input consists of keywords followed by 
values, where a value is either a number, a string or 
another keyword. White space is ignored except 
within strings, so that input files may be indented for 
readability as in the figures below. 


Appendix A_ gives a complete formal 
specification of the jgraph syntax. This section gives 
an overview of the salient features of jgraph, as well 
as a flavor for typical jgraph input and output files. 

The major unit of jgraph’s input is a graph: 
Users may specify any number of graphs for jgraph 
to plot on a page. Each graph consists of the fol- 
lowing parts: XY and Y axes, curves, strings, a title, a 
legend, and a position relative to other graphs. 


The most important part of a graph are the 
curves. Users may specify any number of curves in a 
graph. Each curve consists of points, mark 


4Send email with only the text: send jgraph.shar 
from misc to netlib@ornl.gov. 
Ftp to princeton.edu, and get the file 
pub/jgraph.Z. 
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attributes, line attributes, and a label. The points are 
(x, y) pairs that are plotted in the order given. Mark 
attributes define what gets plotted at each point (e.g., 
nothing, a circle, a box, text, or a bar-graph line to 
either axis). Line attributes define what kind of line 
gets plotted between points (e.g., none, solid, dot- 
ted). The label defines the legend entry for the 
curve. 


Jgraph chooses defaults for all attributes, mak- 
ing simple graphs simple to create. The example in 
Figure 1 below shows the jgraph input and realized 
PostScript output of a simple graph with three 
curves. The topmost curve lets jgraph choose all the 
curve attributes-the only things specified are the 
points. The middle one plots triangles connected by 
a solid line, and the bottom one plots just a dashed 
line between the points. Jgraph sets up default values 
for all other parts of the graph. 


newgraph 


newcurve 
pte 06 19 211 3 14 4 18 5 20 


newcurve 
marktype triangle 
linetype solid 
pte 03 1427 39 4105 13 


newcurve 
marktype none 
linetype dashed 
pte 00 1223 35 46 59 





0 1 2 3 4 § 


Users may change the other graph attributes just as 
the curve attributes are changed in Figure 1. For 
example, for both axes, users may alter the axis size, 
maximum and minimum values, scaling (linear or 
logarithmic), location and spacing of hash marks, 
etcetera. Users also have control over the appear- 
ance and location of a graph’s legends and titles, as 
well as the ability to plot arbitrary text strings any- 
where on a graph. 


Example 1: Figure 2 shows a more complex 
example graph in which many of the jgraph defaults 





Plank 


are changed to get a desired effect. Here a label has 
been added to the x-axis, the y-axis is not drawn, 
and two strings are plotted with each bar: one to 
describe the bar, and one to state the bar’s value. 
Note also the use of copystring, which copies 
the default values from the previous string. The 
tokens copycurve and copygraph are defined to 
do the same thing for curves and graphs. 


newgraph 
xaxle 
size 3 min 0 max 41 
mhash 1 (* Put 1 tick between hash marks *) 
hash_labels font Times-Italic 
label : Qualifications... 


yaxis 
size 1.5 min 0 
nodraw (* Don’t draw the y-axis *) 


newcurve marktype ybar marksize 0 .6 fill .9 
pte 41 4 35 3 17 2 14 1 


newetring 
hjl vjc (* These define justification *) 
fontsize 9 
font Helvetica-Narrow 
x ly 4 ¢ Led league in wins 


(* Copystring copies the defaults *) 
copystring y 3 : Played for first place team 
copystring y 2 : Led league in ERA 
copystring : Led league in K’s 


yl 
copystring x 4 
copystring x 3 
copystring x l 
copystring x l 


newstring 
hjr vib 
fontsize 6 
x 41 y 0.1 
s Sources USA Today research 





Source: USA Today research 


oo 
0 10 20 30 40 


Qualifications of the 55 Cy Young winners 
who were starting pitchers 


Figure 2: A more complex example 


The treatment of strings is one of the elegant 
features of jgraph. All strings and string-like attri- 
butes are treated in the same manner. That is, 
strings, axis labels, the title, hash labels, legend 
entries and text marks are all manipulated by the 
same keywords. For example, there is a special 
string for each axis called hash_labels, which 
treats all hash labels on that axis as a unit. Thus, 
for example, the user can change the font on all the 
hash labels by changing the font of the string 
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hash_labels, as in Figure 2 above. Similarly, 
there is a special string for legends that controls all 
the legend entries as a unit. 


Jgraph supports grayscales and color. Users 
can set the color or grayness of every part (strings, 
axes, lines, marks) of each graph. Figure 2 uses 
grayscale to shade each bar. Figure 4 shows a far 
more complex and effective use of grayscale in 


jeraph. 
Accessing UNIX from jgraph 


Jgraph’s include and shell constructs 
allow users to include files and shell commands from 
within the jgraph input. This has two benefits. 
First, it enables the user to specify his or her own 
formats for data files and extract the data using 
UNIX utilities such as sed, nawk, or even C pro- 
grams. This is in opposition to other programs 
which require data to be in a specific format. 


Second, it frees jgraph from attempting to pro- 
vide function plotting. Some graph-plotting pack- 
ages include a facility to plot functions, usually 
something resembling a subset of a more general 
language (such as an expression evaluator in C with 
certain math libraries included, as in gnuplot). 
Jgraph omits any such facility, because users usually 
have their own resources for evaluating mathemati- 
cal expressions which are more robust and powerful 
than those included in typical graph-plotting pack- 
ages. The shell construct allows users to tap the 
powers of these resources in a simple and concise 
way. 

Example 2: This example shows how to use 
the shell construct for both data extraction and 
function-plotting. In this example, the user has 
timed a program which sorts indexed records using a 
binary tree and would like to see how its running 
time compares with the theoretical running time of 
O(nlogn), where n is the number of records. The 
program’s output for varying values of n has been 
stored in the text file data.txt, which has the 


xaxie aise 2.5 
haeh_labela font Helvetica 
label « Number of indexed Records (") 
yaxies eise 2.1 
label ¢ Running time (seconda) 
besb_labele font Helvetioa 


=f 
© 
>] 


newourve 
marktype croes 
label +: Date 


pts shell 1 nawk ‘{print 85, 86}’ data.tat 


newourve 


Running time (seconds) 





marktype none linetype eolid 50 
label « NM log m / 35000 
pte ehell 3 nawk \ 

"es imoc\ 

print 95, 65 * 1log($5) / 35000)’ \ 
data.txt 
0 
0 
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following format: 


Number of records = 0 Time = 0 
Number of records = 5000 Time = 2 
Number of records = 10000 Time = 3 


Thus the user can extract the data points for a graph 
of n versus time with a simple nawk script, which 
prints columns five and eight of data.txt. This is 
done in the first curve of the jgraph input in Fig- 
ure 3. Next, the user wants to plot the function 
nlogn/k, where k is a constant that makes the data in 
data.txt fit the function. After determining a 
value of k=35000 the user can plot the function 
using the nawk script in the second curve of Fig- 
ure 3. Thus, the shell construct of jgraph gives 
the user all the powers of the tools available under 
UNIX. 


More complex graphs and drawings 


Since jgraph allows users to control all parts of 
a graph and lets them arrange multiple graphs on a 
page, it can be used to plot arbitrarily complex 
graphs and even general purpose drawings. Since 
jgeraph is non-interactive, it can be used as a back- 
end graphics language for making drawings that use 
graph constructs (such as axes and legends) or that 
have an iterative structure. Figure 4 is an example 
by Dave Wortman [11] which uses jgraph in such a 
way. The input file for this picture was created by a 
nawk script that processes data and emits jgraph 
output. ‘‘WYSIWYG’’ drawing tools like xfig or 
MacDraw are not suited for such tasks. 


Figures 5 and 6 show further examples of com- 
plex, structured drawings that are straightforward to 
produce with jgraph but would be difficult to pro- 
duce with a WYSIWYG tool. Figure 5, from [9] is 
a jgraph drawing which depicts processor communi- 
cation over time. It makes use of jgraph’s ability to 
plot axes and legends in a general-purpose drawing. 
Figure 6 is a jgraph drawing produced by a nawk 
Script written by Adam Buchsbaum that takes a 
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Number of indexed Records (N) 


Figure 3: A more complex graph using the shell construct of jgraph 
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description of trees and produces jgraph output [4]. two standard UNIX programs for graph-plotting are 
It treats jgraph as a convenient back-end graphics graph [7] and grap [3]. Like jgraph, both are 
language. non-interactive filters, with graph producing output 
for the UNIX plot routine, and grap producing 
Related Work pic output for inclusion in tro£f£ documents. 

There are many programs that can be used for Graph is a primitive program whose func- 
graph-plotting, ranging from simple filters like tionality comprises a restricted subset of jgraph’s. 
jeraph, to more complex software packages. The Grap on the other hand, is a powerful tool with 
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Figure 4: Results of a nawk-to-jgraph data processing program 
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Figure 5: A jgraph drawing depicting processor communication 
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Figure 6: Results of a nawk-to-jgraph tree-drawing program 
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many of the same advantages as jgraph in terms of 
flexibility. However, grap was designed for use 
with pic and troff and therefore suffers from a 
few problems. First, troff and its family of pro- 
grams were designed before the advent of today’s 
high-quality PostScript printers. Therefore, the out- 
put of such programs, even when converted into 
PostScript, is often inferior to programs such as 
LaTeX, Scribe, or Adobe Illustrator 88. Second, it 
is non-trivial to convert grap output into usable 
PostScript. For example, one can get TeX from 
grap by using the program tpic, and one can get 
printable PostScript from grap by using psroff or 
psdit. However, it is impossible to get encapsu- 
lated PostScript without hand-editing output files. 
Third, although grap is considered a standard part 
of UNIX, it is not available on all UNIX systems 
and is not easily ported to non-UNIX systems. 
Finally, most users (at least in the computer science 
community) use TeX and LaTeX instead of troff 
to process text, so they aren’t prepared to take 
advantage of the flexibility offered by grap, as it 
relies on a thorough knowledge of pic and troff 
macros and constructs. 


There are many interactive programs for draw- 
ing graphs: Xgraph [8], Gnuplot [10], and 
Mathematica [12] all run under UNIX. Xgraph 
is best described as graph with an Xwindows inter- 
face. Like graph, it suffers from a lack of flexibil- 
ity. Gnuplot and Mathematica on the other 
hand are quite powerful, including facilities for 
function-plotting and 3D graph-plotting as well as 
for scatter, line, and bar graph plotting. Their 
interactiveness, however, makes them more cumber- 
some to use than jgraph for all but the simplest of 
plots, and in the tasks to which both they and jgraph 
are applicable, jgraph has the simpler interface. 


There are other graph-plotting programs for 
non-UNIX systems, such as CricketGraph [6] and 
Excel [5] for the Macintosh and other personal com- 
puters, and RS/1 [2], a massive data processing 
package available on VMS. None of these are port- 
able to Unix systems, nor are any of them free 
software. 
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APPENDIX A: Formal Syntax of Jgraph 


<top-level> i= & Top Level cammands 
<nil> | 
<top-level>* | 


newgraph <graph> | % Choose/edit graphe 
graph <int> <graph> | 
copygraph [<int>] <graph> | 


newpage | ® General layout commands 
bbox <int> <int> <int> <int> | 

X [<float>) { Y [<float>) | 

preamble <file> | epilogue <file> 


<graph> i= 
<nil> | 
<graph>* | 


newcurve <ourve> | & Edit ourves 
curve <int> <curve> | 

copycurve [(<int>] <curve> | 

newline <curve> | 


xaxis <axie> | &® Edit the attributes 
yaxis <axie> | & of each axie 
newstring <atring> | ® Edit and plot 


string <int> <string> | % arbitrary strings 
copystring [<int>) <string> | 


title <atring> | &® Edit the graph’e title 

legend <legend> | & Edit the legend 

border | noborder | & Draw a border around the graph 
clip | noclip | & Clip inside this border 


x translate (<float>] | % The graph’e position 
y_translate (<float>) & relative to other grapha 


<curve> i= & These commande allow the user to 
<nil> | ® enter ourve points and attributes 
<curve>* | &® enter ourve points and attributes 


pte [(<float> <float>]* | Point definitions 
x_epts (<float> <float> <float> <float>)* | 
y_epts (<float> <float> <float> <float>)* | 


marktype <marktype> | ® Mark definitions 
marksize (<float>) [<float>] | 

mrotate [(<float>) | 

gmarke [(<float> <float>)* | 

postecript <file> | 

fill [<float>) | cfill [<float> <float> <float>) | 


linetype <linetype> | ® Line definitions 
linethicknese [<float>) | 

glines (<float>)* | 

gray (<float>) | color {<float> <float> <float>] | 
pfill [(<float>) | pefill [<float> <float> <float>) | 
bezier | nobegier | 


® Arrowheeds on lines 
larrow | rarrow | nolarrow | norarrow | 
larrows | rarrowe | nolarrows | norarrowe | 
asize [<float>) [<float>) | 
afill [<float>) | acfill [(<float> <float> <float>] | 


label <string> % The legend entry 
clip | noclip | % Whether to show points outside the 
® max and min axis values 


<marktype> i= & Different types of marks 
none | general | 
circle | box | diamond | triangle | x | 
cross | ellipse | xbar | ybar | text | postacript 


<linetype> t= ® Different types of lines 
none | general | 
solid | dotted | dashed | longdash | 
dotdash | dotdotdash | dotdotdashdash 


<atring> i= @ These commande let the uesr change the 
<nil> | & appearance and location of any etring 
<etring>* | 
1 <charsa> | 


x (<float>) | y [<float>) | 

rotate (<float>) 

hjl | hjr | hjo | vjt | vJb | vjo | & Justification 
font <fontname> | fontsise (<float>) | 

linesep [<flcat>) | 

lgray [<float>) | lcolor [<float> <float> <float>) | 


<axis> i= & These commande let the user edit the 
<nil> | ® attributes of an axis 
<axia>* | 


linear | log | log_base [(<float>) 
min [(<float>) | max [<float>) | eize [(<float>} | 


label <string> | 


draw | nodraw | 
gray (<float>) | color [<float> <float> <float>) | 


draw_axiv | nodraw_axie | draw_at (<float>) | 
draw_axie_label | nodraw_axis_label | 
grid_lines | no_grid_linee | 

mgrid_lines | no_mgrid_lines | 


hash [<float>] | ® These commande let the user change 
shash [(<float>) | & the appearance of the hash marks 
mhash (<int>) | ® and labels 


precieion (<int>) 

hash_at [(<float>) | mhash_at [(<float>) | 
hash_label <hash_label> | 

hash_labels <etring> | 

hash_scale [<float>) | 

draw_haesh_marke | nodraw_hash_marke | 
draw_hash_labele | nodraw_hash_labels | 
draw_hash_marke_at (<float>) | 
draw_hash_labele_at {<float>) | 
auto_hash_marke | no_auto_hash_marks | 
auto_haeh_labels | no_auto_hash_labels 


<hash_label> := & These commande let the user create 


<nil> | ® hie or her own hash labele 
<hash_label>* | 
at [<float>] | 


4’ <chara> 
<legend> i= & These commande govern the legend 
<nil> | 
<legend>* | 
on | off | left | right | & Location 


top | bottom | custom | 
x (<float>) | y [<float>) | 


linelength [<float>) | 
linebreak [<float>) | 
midepace [<float>] | 


defaulte <string> 


& Other tokene are obvious -~- e.g. <int> and <float>. 
® At any point in the input, you may have: 


include <file> & Include the contente of the <file>. 
shell : <chara> &® Execute the <chare> as a shell command 


&® and include the conteante of stdout. 


(* <chara> *) & Comments, which are ignored 
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ABSTRACT 


The AFS Cache Manager fetches files from the AFS file server, and caches them into a 
local file system. Given this model, users expect reads of locally cached files to perform at 
local file system rates. However, read performance of the AFS cached files is half the read 
performance of the local file system. This paper discusses the reasons for the large 
performance difference, and the modifications made to AFS so that reads of locally cached 
files perform within 10% of the performance of the local file system. 


Introduction 


At the Center for Information Technology 
Integration (CITI), we developed a UNIX-based, 
AppleShare server [1] to support the file system 
needs of the University of Michigan’s large Macin- 
tosh community. The AppleShare server will 
integrate the University’s Macintosh users into the 
planned campus-wide, AFS-based Institutional File 
System [2]. Therefore, performance is critical. 


During the development of the AppleShare 
server, we studied its performance on three different 
file systems: UFS (Berkeley UNIX File System) [6], 
JFS (IBM’s AIX Journaling File System), and AFS 
(Transarc’s AFS File System) [3,7]. We were 
surprised to find that read operations in UFS and JFS 
ran twice as fast as those in AFS. 


Although we initially thought the performance 
difference was due to factors such as network perfor- 
mance and file server platforms, measurements 
pointed to the slow speed of the AFS reads. We 
were forced to investigate the difference. 


The AppleShare server is an ordinary applica- 
tion, built on top of a socket interface to the 
AppleTalk address family running native in a Berke- 
ley UNIX kernel. The server uses UNIX file system 
calls (open, close, read, write, etc.) to process client 
requests. When a Macintosh wants to read, the 
AppleShare server opens a UNIX file, issues a read 
request, and returns the data. 


AFS clients cache files. When an application 
references a file for the first time, the file is fetched 
from the server into a cache on the client’s underly- 
ing native file system, e.g., UFS. This bounds the 
performance of AFS to that of the local file system. 
Comparing read times from AFS to read times from 
the local file system measures the AFS overhead. 
We have reviewed the implementation of the AFS 
read operation, reorganized the code, and added 
appropriate hooks solely for performance. Our new 
implementation runs much faster — the AFS over- 
head has been reduced from 100% to about 10%. 


The next section sets the context for the 
remainder of the paper by _ describing the 


methodology we used to minimize the AFS read 
overhead. The remainder of the paper gives the 
details of that process and describes the performance 
of the results — Faster AFS. 


Methodology 


This paper describes finding and fixing perfor- 
mance problems in AFS. Unlike traditional tech- 
niques of rewriting the code based on the results of 
measurement, we used a skeletal read as the basis 
for our performance improvements. 


We assumed that once a file was cached on the 
local file system, reading the file through AFS would 
be as fast as reading the file from the local file sys- 
tem. However, we measured the AFS read as being 
much slower than the local file system read. As we 
couldn’t explain this difference, our first goal was to 
understand why the code behaved differently from 
our expectations. 


Profiling the AFS Read 


Our short term goal was to improve the AFS 
read performance using profiling. Therefore, we 
built a simple benchmark to measure the file 
system’s read performance and used profiling to 
count the instructions. We found _ several 
inefficiencies in the implementation, and made minor 
code changes to remove them. The read perfor- 
mance was then measured again. After several of 
these profiling sessions, we converged on an AFS 
read that performed faster than the original version. 
Benchmarks and profiling showed the overhead to be 
some 50% for 4K reads on an IBM RT, when com- 
pared to the unmodified version of the AFS client. 


Because most code segments now executed 
with equal frequency, profiling no longer provided 
clues for performance improvements. However, the 
cost of performing all the AFS read requirements 
(such as cache consistency checking) was higher 
then we originally thought and the cost of perform- 
ing the actual read to the local file system was lower 
than expected. 


Even with contrary evidence from the profiling, 
we believed reading a locally cached file through 
AFS should be as fast as reading the local file. 
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However we were willing to amend our performance 
goals, lowering our expectations to an arbitrary 10% 
overhead (from no overhead). We believed users 
would be willing to tolerate 10% overhead. 


Incorporating the Short Path Test Case 


Since we already amended our goal once, and 
since the list of AFS read responsibilities was large, 
we questioned whether the 10% goal was possible. 
To test this we started by determining the smallest 
overhead. We made the shortest path between the 
benchmark and the local file system. We then 
modified the AFS client read by making a short cut 
to the local file system, bypassing all the read 
requirements. The short path, for example, breaks 
cache consistency. The test read delivered real file 
data, and we measured the time to reach the underly- 
ing file system. 


We expected low overhead, around one to two 
percent. We discovered instead an overhead of 
almost 10%. As only a few AFS-related instructions 
were in the test read, the local file system operated 
much more quickly than we thought. This left little 
additional room to add back the requirements of the 
original AFS read procedure and still meet our goal 
of 10% overhead. 
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It was clear that we could not completely 
bypass the read requirements. However, we ques- 
tioned whether it was necessary for the read to 
satisfy each requirement on every execution. That 
would then be our approach — discover a method of 
alternative paths through the read procedure that 
would result in overall performance gains. 


Performance Measurements 


The performance problem is illustrated by com- 
paring the read times of AFS to the local file system. 
The local file system measured is the same one used 
by AFS to cache files fetched from the server. 
These measurements show that applications reading 
from locally cached AFS files perform poorly com- 
pared to applications reading data from the local file 
system. 


Benchmark 


The benchmark opens a file once, then reads 
from the beginning of a file either in AFS or the 
local file system. The amount of data read is varied. 
To help measure the executed code path, the bench- 
mark reads the same seek location in each iteration, 
without performing any physical disk I/O. 


fs31 
ae afs 
ufs 
2 
Msec 
co 
IBM RT ne 
1 
0 
2000 4000 8000 
Number of Bytes 


IBM RT 
copy ufs afs31 


0.028 0.336 1.056 
1000 | 0.182 0.354 1.031 


2000 | 0.347 0.349 0.997 
4000 | 0.675 0.350 1.010 


8000 | 1.342 0365 1.001 





Figure 1: The graph shows measurements of the AFS 3.1 (afs31) read, the Berkeley Fast File System (ufs) read, 
and memory to memory copies (copy) on the IBM RT. The table lists the time spent in milliseconds to 
copy the data from the read operation and describes the overhead for the other components by listing the 
additional time spent above the copy. The ‘ufs’ column describes the time spent performing local file 
system operations, and the ‘afs31’ column describes the time spent within the AFS 3.1 Cache Manager. 
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We only measured short data read requests, up 
to 8K. Most processes read using the standard I/O 
library, which issues reads at the basic block size of 
the file system, usually 8K or smaller. Applications 
not using standard I/O rarely issue read requests for 
more than 8K. 


The benchmark measurements include copy 
times. A large component of the read time of local 
file systems is used to copy the data from the kernel 
address space to the user process. This also allows 
us to separate the static service time of the local file 
system, from the time used to move data. 


Measurements 


Figure 1 shows the data generated from an IBM 
RT, about 2 MIPS. Figure 2 show the data gen- 
erated from an IBM RS/6000 520, about 20 MHz 
(since the RS/6000 is a superscalar machine, it’s 
difficult to characterize MIPS performance). 


Discussion 


We were surprised to find the AFS overhead of 
100% for 4K reads on the IBM RT. We thought the 
overhead would be near zero since the file’s data 
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was on the local file system. After all, AFS only 
has to issue the read to the local file system. 


The measured AFS overhead is high partially 
due to the benchmark, which doesn’t cause any I/O. 
Although this may not seem representative of gen- 
eral use, some of our AFS clients have significant 
(128 Megabyte) memory caches. If the benchmarks 
had caused actual disk I/O, the service time of the 
reads would be much higher. 


The tables from figures 1 and 2 show that the 
AFS overhead stays relatively static, as do the read 
times of the local file system. On the RT, for exam- 
ple, the static overhead of UFS to read one block 
from the local file system is about the time to move 
2K of data. The static overhead of the AFS Cache 
Manager read is three times larger. 


If we could characterize the size of the read 
requests issued by applications, we could infer the 
typical AFS overhead. According to Zhou [8], 70% 
of applications perform read requests for 4K or less. 
(Apparently the block size of the file system meas- 
ured by Zhou is 4K). Determining the size of the 
typical read requests is difficult, since most reads 
come from from the standard I/O library, and the 


afs31 
0.75 
Msec 0.5 
IBM 7; 
RS6000 as 
0.25 copy 
0 
2000 4000 8000 
Number of Bytes 


IBM RS/6000 520 
Bytes | copy 
100 


jfs afs31 


| 2000 | 0.055 0.124 0.424 


0.112 
0.215 





0.122 0.435 
0.131 0.456 


Figure 2: The graph shows measurements of the AFS 3.1 (afs31) read, the AIX 3.1 Journaling File System (jfs) 
read, and memory to memory copies (copy) on the IBM RS/6000 520. The table lists the time spent in 
milliseconds to copy the data from the read operation and describes the overhead for the other components 
by listing the additional time spent above the copy. The ‘jfs’ column describes the time spent performing 
local file system operations, and the ‘afs31’ column describes the time spent within the AFS 3.1 Cache 


Manager. 
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standard I/O library determines its block size from 
the file system. We can tell the block size by look- 
ing at specific file systems. On the IBM RT’s local 
file system (UFS) the block size is 8K, for a typical 
AFS overhead of 60%. The IBM RS/6000’s local 
file system (JFS) has a block size of 4K, for a typi- 
cal AFS overhead of about 180%. 


The AFS 3.1 Cache Manager Read Requirements 


To explore the cause of high overhead, we 
profiled the kernel to determine what AFS is doing 
when it controls the processor. The result of the 
profiles is used to cost the read requirements. The 
AFS read requirements are described here by using 
the source code, and an understanding of the goals 
of the AFS read. The following sections describe 
the major requirements, in decreasing cost order. 


Cache Consistency 


The data in the cached file must represent up- 
to-date information. The AFS Cache Manager uses 
a lazy policy to determine if the AFS file is out of 
date. Before any data of an AFS file is referenced, 
the file is checked for cache consistency. Early in 
each and every read operation, the AFS Cache 
Manager tests to determine whether the cached data 
is up-to-date. The test is straightforward but does 
involve several different comparisons. For example, 
if the file is from a read-only volume, it is assumed 
to be up-to-date. 


If the file is within a read-write volume, then it 
is consistent if a "callback promise" exists. A call- 
back is a promise made by the file server to inform 
the client if a file’s status changes. Callbacks in 
AFS 3.1 have limited duration, depending on the 
number of concurrent users of the AFS file. The 
duration is currently quantized, with a maximum 
duration of 4 hours, for 0 to 7 users, and a minimum 
of 7 minutes, for over 64 users. 


Chunk Location 


Every AFS file is managed by the AFS Cache 
Manager as chunks in the local cache. Files that do 
not fit into a chunk are broken into multiple chunks. 
Chunks are fixed size and implemented as a file in 
the local file system. Only the chunks currently 
referenced by the application need to be in the 
cache. This means there are many chunks for one 
large AFS file, implying a mapping from an AFS file 
and offset into a chunk. 

In the AFS Cache Manager, that mapping is 
performed through a hashed list of file identifiers. 
The AFS file is identified by a set of numbers, the 
File Identifier (FID), which consists of cell number, 
volume number, vnode number, and a “uniquifier." 
Chunk Isolation 


Although an AFS file is managed in chunks, 
the application is isolated from the implementation 
of chunks. If the user process requests data from an 
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AFS file, and the request spans several different 
chunks, the read code must break up the original 
request into several smaller requests, each com- 
pletely satisfied from one chunk. 


The vnode interface [4] of the local file system 
reads and writes chunks, allowing the AFS Cache 
Manager to be relatively portable. This implementa- 
tion strategy allows us to determine the overhead of 
the AFS Cache Manager reads, by comparing the 
performance of the local file system and the perfor- 
mance of AFS reads. 


Early Return 


If a chunk is not within the local cache, the 
read procedure must request its contents from the 
AFS file server. If the application requests a small 
number of bytes at the front of a file, read returns to 
the application when part of the chunk is filled. 


The AFS Cache Manager keeps track of the 
highest byte retrieved from a file server for a chunk. 
A flag in the chunk indicates when the chunk is 
actively being fetched. After the read locates the 
related chunk, it checks to see if the data is currently 
being fetched. If it is, then the read waits until the 
desired data is received. 


This implementation is straightforward, except 
that the user process waits for the chunk to fill. 
Therefore, other process must be filling the chunk. 
AFS typically configures two background processes 
during early system initialization to perform such 
activities. If a chunk needs to be fetched, the AFS 
Cache Manager has code to attempt to perform the 
fetch through the background processes, with the 
hope that the actual reading process can retum early. 


Prefetching 


The AFS Cache Manager tries to hide some 
network and server latency by queuing fetch requests 
for the next chunks of a file. When the read is 
nearly completed, the background daemon receives a 
request to fill the next chunk. 


A Faster Implementation 


After spending time profiling the AFS code, 
and removing obvious bottlenecks, we were still 
paying 50% overhead for 4K read requests on the 
IBM RT. We needed another approach to meet our 
goal of 10%. 


We considered completely rewriting the AFS 
read operation, but decided this approach would risk 
injecting bugs, and wouldn’t necessarily improve 
performance. Portability would also be an issue. 
The current read routine has been ported to a 
significant number of different platforms, and has the 
#ifdefs to prove it. We didn’t have all the different 
platforms, and didn’t want to guess at the #ifdefs 
needed. We decided not to rewrite the read code, 
and began to question whether we could reduce to 
the 10% overhead using any evolutionary strategy. 
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To gain some insight into a new approach, we 
started by determining whether the 10% goal was 
possible. We constructed an AFS read with a short 
cut to the local file system, that bypassed all of the 
read requirements described in the previous section. 
We placed a call to the local file system at the first 
executable statement within the AFS read procedure. 
We then measured the overhead using just the short 
cut. We included a toggle to tum the short cut on 
and off. A significant amount of AFS code still 
exists even in the short cut path. (The entry into the 
AFS code for a read request is through the rdwr vno- 
deop, while the call to the local file system is made 
in an AFS read routine for non-directory files). 
Using the benchmark measurement, 200 byte reads 
already performed at 12% overhead. 


To meet our goal of 10% overhead, we 
couldn’t selectively add back requirements. Each 
requirement described would add some 5-10% over- 
head. Instead, we reorganized the AFS code to 
allow the new short cut to meet the performance 
objective. 


We decided to use the short cut only some of 
the time, creating two primary paths through the 
read procedure — the short path and the worst case 
path. We wanted the short path to become the com- 
monly executed path through the new read pro- 
cedure. This strategy allows us to reuse existing 
read code. If we can’t execute the short cut to the 
local file system, we can execute the old read pro- 
cedure. This improves performance without making 
a significant investment in new code. 


Meeting the Requirements 


To meet our performance objective, the short 
path needs to become the commonly executed path 
through the read procedure. In the test read, we 
used a toggle to decide whether to use the short 
path. In Faster AFS, we use test conditions to deter- 
mine whether we can execute the short path. When 
the test conditions fail, we execute the long path to 
the read procedure. Since the long path is still avail- 
able, these test conditions only need to direct the 
most common read requests through the short path. 


The short path needs the parameters to pass to 
the read of the local file system. We call those 
parameters, along with other data, the "hint" [5]. 
The hint is populated while executing the long path 
through the read procedure. On the next read call, 
the short cut tests fields within the hint to see if it 
can use the short path. The contents of the hint also 
depend on the requirements of the read procedure. 


The hint prejudices the performance of the read 
code. Some applications will perform well, others 
will see only minor improvement. Our hint is preju- 
diced towards applications that continue reading 
within the same chunk. Since the chunk size can be 
varied on a cClient-to-client basis, the size of the 
chunk could be tuned for specific workstations. 
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We now review each of the requirements 
described previously, to determine what data needs 
to be included in the hint, and also to determine 
what tests need to be made to perform the short cut. 


Cache Consistency 


In AFS 3.1, the code must constantly check to 
ensure the cached file is up-to-date. The callback 
includes a timeout value that is compared with the 
current time. When the time out is passed, the call- 
back expires. Since a callback is only tested when it 
is necessary to check the validity of a file, this is a 
lazy policy. There is no central management of all 
the callbacks of the entire pool of cached files. 


In some early performance analysis of AFS 3.1, 
we determined the ratio of AFS system calls to call- 
back validity tests — seven callback validity tests for 
each AFS system call. To determine how often 
these validity tests were performing valuable work, 
we needed additional insight into the distribution of 
expiration times. We extracted callback timeout 
values from the AFS Cache Manager. Most values 
expired far in the future. Entries with the smallest 
timeouts were usually a few minutes from expiring. 
We performed a very limited study of the callback 
expirations, only workstations used for development 
were studied. Due to the bursty activity of the 
machines studied, callback timeouts were clustered 
around many different times. However, most of the 
callbacks did not expire for at least several minutes. 


Since most timeouts expired far into the future, 
very few of the validity tests made repeatedly by the 
AFS client were performing valuable work. This 
situation suggested that the expiration test should be 
performed using some other policy. Therefore, we 
reimplemented cache consistency to manage the call- 
backs actively. 


We use a doubly linked list sorted by timeout 
to collect the callback promises. Once a second, we 
test the top element to determine whether its call- 
back should expire. If so, we modify the associated 
file to reflect the expiration. If the server delivers its 
callback promise to the client, and the callback of 
the file expires, it is removed from the list. 


For any AFS file protocol request that returns a 
callback, the timeout is computed, and the vcache 
entry is sorted on the callback-expiration list. We 
currently search for the correct insertion point by 
starting at the end of the linked list (furthest into the 
future) and then move towards the beginning of the 
list (towards current time), on the assumption that 
returned callback timeouts tend to be distant events 
rather than immediate events. 


Chunk Location 


The AFS Cache Manager searches for the 
chunk associated with the file request at each read. 
The file and offset request are mapped to a chunk 
reference. Even though the chunk entries are 
hashed, the search is expensive. To keep from 
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searching the list at each read, the long path saves 
the last chunk referenced as part of the hint. That 
chunk is typically 64K. A relatively large number 
of sequential reads can be satisfied by that one 
chunk. The chunk size is configured at AFS Cache 
Manager initialization; if there isn’t enough locality 
of reference in 64K chunks, the chunk size can be 
increased. 


The short path needs to check if the hint is 
describing the file currently being read. We can 
compare the file identifier of the file being read and 
the chunk. If they match, the hint is describing the 
correct file. We can, however, construct a much 
simpler test. The structure describing the AFS file 
and the chunk can be stamped with a 32-bit value. 
If the two values match, the file ids are considered 
equal. The 32-bit value is a monotonically increas- 
ing number, incremented once for every tuple we 
want to relate. The stamp is computed once for the 
file/chunk pair, and the file and chunk structures are 
stamped with the same value. The stamp can then 
test for the file match in one comparison. 
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The short path also needs to ensure that the 
read request is requesting this particular chunk. 
Chunks are commonly described by chunk numbers, 
while read operations request offsets. To make the 
test in the short path simple, when we save the 
chunk reference we will also compute the offset of 
the chunk in the file and make it part of the hint. 


Chunk Isolation 


The short path is used only when the request is 
totally contained within one chunk. By testing to 
see if the user’s request can be satisfied within one 
chunk, we don’t have to be concerned about provid- 
ing support for isolation directly. We use the hint 
when the user’s request is within one chunk and 
ignore it otherwise. As mentioned earlier, if we find 
too many requests processed by the long path, we 
simply increase the chunk size. The chunk size can 
be modified only at system startup during AFS 
Cache Manager initialization. 


No additional code is included in the short path 
to process reads that cross chunk boundaries. 
Instead, the short code depends on the existing long 
code path to process long read requests. This 
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Figure 3: The graphs shows performance measurements of the IBM RT for the Berkeley Fast File System (ufs), 
the AFS 3.1 Cache Manager (afs31), and the short path through the AFS 3.1 Cache Manager (fast). The 
table compares the read performance, measured in milliseconds, of these three implementations. The table 
also displays overhead for ‘afs31’ and ‘fast.’ Overhead is computed by dividing the observed AFS Cache 
Manager performance by the local file system performance. 
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method allows the short code path to focus on pro- 
viding performance for typical applications, while 
still correctly processing large read requests. Addi- 
tionally, the larger read requests can tolerate longer 
overhead, due to the time spent processing the 
request in the local file system. We wouldn’t realize 
the same significant performance gains by decreasing 
overhead on the large read requests. 


To perform the test quickly in the short path, 
we need to test the bounds of the chunk against the 
user request. When the request is completely con- 
tained within the chunk, the local file system can 
service the request directly. When we save the 
chunk reference in the long path, we also compute 
the bounds of the chunk as offsets from zero. The 
read request uses the same units, making the com- 
parison to use the short path simple. 


Early Return 


The hint can’t be populated until the chunk is 
completely filled. If the AFS Cache Manager sends 
a read request contained within one chunk to the 
local file system layer while the chunk is still being 
filled, the read could return the data from the par- 
tially filled chunk. However, the read would retum 
without satisfying the entire request. The user 
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application is unlikely to have the additional code to 
retry for additional data intended to be within that 
chunk. To preclude this event, we can’t use the 
short path for chunks that are currently requested 
from the file server. We implement this by not 
populating the hint until the chunk is completely 
filled. 


Prefetching 


We currently have no additional code to sup- 
port prefetch. We depend on the existing code in 
AFS 3.1 to perform some prefetch of chunks. 


Measurements 


The performance of the Faster AFS 
modifications appears in figures 3 and 4, These 
figures represent approximately 9% overhead for the 
IBM RT, and 15% overhead for the IBM RS/6000 
both for 4K reads. 


The reason the IBM RS/6000 incurs a larger 
overhead for the fast reads than does the IBM RT is 
unclear. It may be due to the longer time to perform 
indirect subroutine calls. The IBM RS/6000 has 
housekeeping to perform, which requires about 10 
instructions for indirect function calls. This house- 
keeping may also help explain some of the larger 
overhead values for AFS 3.1 Cache Manager. 
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Figure 4: The graphs show performance measurements of the IBM RS/6000 520 for the ALX 3.1 Journaling File 
System (jfs), the AFS 3.1 Cache Manager (afs31) and the short path through the AFS 3.1 Cache Manager 
(fast). The table compares the read performance, measured in milliseconds, of these three implementations. 
The table also displays overhead for ‘afs31’ and ‘fast.’ Overhead is computed by dividing the observed 
AFS Cache Manager performance by the local file system performance. 
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Additional Concerns 


Since the hints leave vnodes open, Faster AFS 
can act as a resource hog. Because the number of 
AFS stat structure entries is limited, and because 
each AFS stat structure can potentially have one 
open vnode (as a hint), large numbers of vnodes 
could be left open. AFS bounds the number of 
vcache entries, however, and this simple mechanism 
keeps the number of open vnodes low. As the AFS 
stat structures in the AFS stat pool are reused, open 
vnodes (hints) are freed. 


A large number of in-use vnodes can be a con- 
cer in systems with very limited, statically allo- 
cated vnodes. In these situations, a pool allocator 
for vnode references can be used. The hint could 
save the pool reference, along with an ownership 
stamp. The short path would then also need to test 
ownership of the vnode reference in the pool by test- 
ing the stamp. 


Currently the code surrounding the hint promo- 
tion and clearing does not lock the contents of the 
hint structure. We avoided locks not due to perfor- 
mance issues, but rather due to possible deadlock 
conditions resulting from the server delivering call- 
back promises. We consider this issue open, and 
need to spend more time to determine a good solu- 
tion. 


Additional Work 


Additional work could improve local caching, 
both by using faster caches, and better cache 
replacement policies. We considered making 
changes to the underlying file system, or making a 
specialized caching file system. We decided a 
memory cache would work well, and Transarc had 
already supplied a simple and effective memory 
cache. We plan to study one client with 128 mega- 
bytes of real storage, using a memory cache, and 
chunk sizes of 64K to see the upper boundaries of 
performance. We have also considered using cost- 
based cache replacement policies, to discard data 
easily recreated. 


Because reads are the most heavily used opera- 
tion, they were our our immediate concern. The 
same modifications are equally suited for write 
operations. More needs to be done to the short path 
to better adapt to the needs of program loading. For 
load-on-demand paged style text, hinting provides 
some benefit; for text-shared executables, it is likely 
the load request will span chunks. The hint only 
helps for requests within one chunk, text-shared pro- 
gram loading doesn’t benefit from this hinting 
mechanism. This may not be an issue since the ker- 
nel read requests for text-shared program loads are 
often done for the complete contents of text (and 
data), and therefore the large static overhead of AFS 
is only paid once. 
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There may be some opportunity to use the 
same mechanism in other AFS operations. The AFS 
path lookup would seem to be a likely candidate, but 
AFS already incorporates an additional caching 
mechanism for directories. 


Additional work could be done to determine the 
impact of multiple hints. Background daemons can 
populate a second hint while performing prefetch 
operations on behalf of an application. When the 
application performs a read on a prefetched chunk, 
the second hint can be used to select the short path. 
Multiple hints may not improve performance, how- 
ever, since additional tests are added to the longer 
path through the AFS read procedure. 


The AFS 3.1 Cache Manager is similar to the 
Open Software Foundation’s (OSF) Distributed File 
System (DFS) Cache Manager. The same changes 
made to improve the performance of the AFS Cache 
Manager will also improve the performance of the 
DFS Cache Manager. Cache consistency is managed 
differently in DFS, using a token manager to coordi- 
nate read and write access. The token manager side 
steps the callback issues central to this paper, using 
an even more active policy than this paper does. 


Although this work was initiated by the 
AppleShare server, we haven’t yet measured the 
impact of Faster AFS on the performance of Macin- 
toshes. 


Conclusions 


Function and interface aren’t sufficient to 
characterize a service, costs are also important. 
When costs are left out, users of a service create a 
cost based on their intuition (from previous uses of 
the service). This intuitive view will likely be inac- 
curate. The performance of AFS suffers from the 
large perceived cost of the local file system. If the 
designers had known how cheap the local file system 
was, they would have chosen a different implemen- 
tation strategy. (Transarc is interested in using the 
Faster AFS concept in a later AFS release.) 


No one wants to pay for transparency, we want 
it for free. AFS clients store files in the local file 
system, so we expect AFS to read data at local file 
system rates. We want to reach the data in the 
cache at no additional cost. We rationalize that AFS 
ought to step out of our way when we want the data 
in the cache. 


The benefit of the hinting mechanism comes 
from the interaction of AFS and the local file sys- 
tem. With typical chunk sizes of 64K, and typical 
user read requests of 4K and 8K, it seems natural to 
provide a short cut to reach the chunk. 


The direct impact of these modifications to 
application level programs is unclear. Typical reads 
by applications on the IBM RT, and the IBM 
RS/6000 now run significantly faster. However, it is 
easy to build micro-benchmarks to show insignificant 
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improvement. Additionally, most applications spend 
only a fraction of their time doing reads. 
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ABSTRACT 


The AutoCacher is a caching file system. Its most common use Is to cache read-only 
files from remote NFS file systems to a local disk, although it can, in general, cache from 
any file system to any other. It is intended to provide the same type of file caching provided 


by, e.g., the Andrew File System. 


The autocacher operates as an NFS server, not as might be expected as a Virtual File 
System, as do other caching file systems such as TFS[8]/ or the system described in [7]. In 
so doing it demonstrates that activities such as file caching, which one might expect to be 
required to operate at the level of a Virtual File System, can operate quite effectively at the 


level of NFS, despite its stateless nature. 


The autocacher has been in operation at SRC since December, 1989. 


Introduction 


The AutoCacher is a caching file system. Its 
most common use is to cache read-only files from 
remote NFS file systems to a local disk, although it 
can, in general, cache from any file system to any 
other. 


The autocacher runs as a user-level process and 
provides its services via partial emulation of NFS[5], 
in much the same way as the automounter[1] or 
AMD[4] do. These two automounters support emu- 
lation of a directory structure and soft links. The soft 
link emulation allows these programs to detect refer- 
ences to remote file systems; mount the remote file 
systems if needed; and then redirect the reference to 
the remote file systems. 


The autocacher extends the directory and soft 
link emulation. The directory structure emulation 
supports full trees, rather than the one-level deep 
trees of the automounters. The trees are a shadow of 
the trees of the remote file system. The trees are 
built incrementally, as parts of the remote file sys- 
tem are referenced; over time, parts of the shadow 
trees that are not referenced are pruned, and 
recreated on demand. 


The emulation of files is extended to emulate 
regular files or soft links. The regular file emulation 
is needed (as explained below) the first time a file is 
cached from remote to local disk. The soft link emu- 
lation is used for redirecting references to the remote 
or local version of the file. The remote reference is 
needed in those cases that a file can not be cached. 


Certain operating system operations (such as 
examining files, reading files, and so on) cause NFS 
LOOKUP operations. When a LOOKUP operation is 


ITFS can be thought of as a cache-on-write file system 


received by the autocacher for a file, it can resolve 
the operation in one of three ways: 

@ If there is a local copy of the file, then the 
link will resolve to the local copy after it is 
examined and passes certain tests. The local 
copy is examined to determine if it 1s 
obsolete. If it 1s obsolete, then it is ignored 
and the autocacher behaves as though there 
were no local copy of the file. 

@ If there is no local copy, then the remote copy 
is examined. If the remote copy exists, and 
there is room on the local file system for the 
file, then the autocacher responds in such a 
way that any read calls will be sent to the 
autocacher. When the autocacher is asked to 
perform a read, it will copy the remote file to 
the local cache and service the read from the 
local copy of the file; further LOOKUP 
requests for the file will cause the autocacher 
to return a soft link to the local copy. Note 
that when the autocacher supports READ 
Operations it 1s actually providing the READ 
service that would be performed by an NFS 
server. 

@ It may not be possible to cache the file 
locally, as there may not be enough space on 
the local disk. Also, each mount point can 
have specified a minimum number of free 
kilobytes that must remain on the disk when a 
file is cached for that mount point. In this 
way, relative priorities of different remote file 
system caching may be established. If it is 
not possible to cache the file locally, then the 
autocacher returns a soft link to the remote 
file. Note the advantage this has over systems 
which must cache. The failover case in the 
autocacher is to hand the work off to NFS. 

Thus, files in the autocacher are three-valued, 
depending on the autocacher’s ability to cache them: 
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they can appear to be links to a local file; links to a 
remote file; or they can appear to be a regular file, 
and READ operations on the file are handled by the 
autocacher. 


The autocacher was written because we found 
that we were making very ineffective use of the 
local disks on our workstations. At the time (1989) 
SRC ran workstations with local disks arranged in 
the traditional way: a / partition; a /usr partition; and 
a swap area. We found that at any given time only a 
very small percentage of the files in / and /usr were 
being accessed in the previous seven days — 3%. The 
sample was taken over approximately 100 worksta- 
tions. Even on those workstations that had very 
active programmers using them, only 6% of the files 
had been accessed in the previous week. 


Strangely enough this situation has only gotten 
worse in sites we have examined in the past few 
years, aS the local disks have gotten much larger, 
currently reaching sizes of 200 and 400 Mbytes. 
System administrators seem to be at a loss as to 
what to do with all those bytes. We have seen some 
very strange cases: 

@ the entire 200 Mbyte disk is used for swap, 
very peculiar on a machine with only 32 
Mbytes of memory 

® most of the disk is left unused, with a regular 
root and swap partitions and an unused left- 
over partition 

® (pathological case) All of /usr/share was put 
on the local disk 


We decided to put our unused space to better 
use. We deleted all the unused trees in / and /usr and 
remote-mounted them. We then cached into the 
freed-up space. 


The original version of the autocacher was 
derived from the SunOS automounter. In fact, since 
the automounter implements a limited user-level 
NFS service, it was a very good starting point. 


One other advantage of the autocacher is that 
once a program is run from the cached local copy, 
that program will have access to its text until it 
exits. Thus we have eliminated the familiar NFS 
problem of a file being replaced and causing 
processes paging text from that file to crash. Since 
the program is being paged from local disk, the 
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standard mechanisms apply for ensuring that the pro- 
gram has access to the file until the file is no longer 
needed. 


Related Work 


The idea of moving files from high-latency to 
low-latency storage when they are accessed is an old 
idea. For decades mainframes have had systems that 
move files from tape to disk when they are accessed, 
and back again when they are done. Andrew 
demonstrated a caching file system for use on net- 
works with file servers and workstations[2]. The 
Andrew file system initially ran only at CMU, but is 
now distributed by TransArc. More recent work 
concems user-level file cache management on Suns 
via the vnode interface[7]. The IEEE Mass Storage 
Reference Model envisions migration in some form 
for efficiency[3]. The Coda[6] file system supports 
both file migration and disconnected operation, in 
which the server need not even be up for file system 
operations to function at the client. Unitree also 
supports file caching. 


All of the systems mentioned above require 
kernel recompilation and extensions in order to be 
used (and, in the case of Andrew, purchase orders, 
which can be even more difficult). By contrast, the 
autocacher requires no kernel changes whatsoever, 
and can be started up just as any automounter is. 
The autocacher is designed to support file caching 
from read-only file systems. The design is such that 
the server can be down for long periods of time and 
the autocacher will still work. 


Description of the Autocacher 


In the following discussion, we will be using 
the terms remote, local, and emulated. By remote, 
we mean the file system from which we obtain files. 
By local, we mean the file system on which we are 
storing cached files. By emulated, we mean that 
NFS operations will be handled by the autocacher 
directly. READs for local and remote files are han- 
died by the local UFS and the remote NFS servers 
respectively. Redirection of file system requests for 
those files to these other servers is accomplished by 
soft link emulation, as in the standard automounter. 
READS for emulated files are handled by the auto- 
cacher. 


# Emulate three directories in /cache/test: 

# test, local, and public. The remote directories 
# 

# 


are on the left side of the :, 


the cache directories on the right 


+ 


No options specified here. 
/cache/test 

/cache/local 
/cache/public 


/nome/rminnich/test: /var/cache/test 
/usr/local/bin: /var/cache/local 
/net/public.bin:/var/cache/public 


Figure 1: A Sample Autocacher Configuration Table 
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out-of-date by checking the modification time, 
size, and other attributes of the remote copy. 
Note that this mechanism can be spoofed by a 
sufficiently determined person, but this 
spoofing is not an issue for read-only NFS file 
systems — not at SRC, anyway. The file is 
copied if the cached version has _ been 
accessed within the last day. Otherwise, the 
autocacher behaves as though there is no 
cached copy, and waits for a READ request to 
initiate bringing the new copy over. 

@ The file is not in the cache. In this case, the 
autocacher must determine whether the file is 
being opened or just examined. Blindly copy- 
ing files when they were examined would 
result in a very ineffective cache. This is the 
Most interesting part of the protocol; we will 
discuss it below. 


Determining whether to copy a file 


As described above, the autocacher may find 
that a local copy does not exist, and it must deter- 
mine whether a file is actually going to be read. 
When the autocacher receives a GETATTR request, 
in this case, it returns information for a regular file 
with a stat buffer copied from the remote file. Thus 
the next NFS READ (if there is one) is directed to 
the autocacher. When the autocacher receives this 
READ request, it copies the file to the local cache 
directory. If the file is small, then pages are allo- 
cated and the entire file is read into memory. If the 
file is large, it is mapped into memory. Thus READ 
requests are resolved by a simple pointer computa- 
tion, rather than actual read system calls. This 
results in good performance on READ requests. 


Thus the files are emulated via a three-state 
structure. The structure changes state as driven by 
the state of the cache; the state of the structure 
itself; and requests from NFS clients. 


Handling directories 


The autocacher provides full support for direc- 
tory trees. When it reads the configuration file and 
determines the name of the remote directory, the 
autocacher scans the remote directory. Any direc- 
tories encountered are treated much as files, save 
that their internal representation has a tag attached 
that indicates that it is a directory that is not yet 
scanned. The directory will not be read until an 
NFS READDIR request is received for that direc- 
tory. Thus the directory is only read on demand. 
This behavior saves a substantial amount of both 
space (for the internal representations of all the files) 
and time (it could take quite a while to walk down 
some of the remote trees), while providing full 
access to any subdirectories specified in the 
configuration file. We needed to add two new node 
types for this change; a type called NF_UDIR, for 
unread directories; and a type called NF_DIR, for 
read-in directories. 
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Directories may be accessed and then not used 
for a long time. The autocacher will prune the inter- 
nal representation of the directory tree and eliminate 
parts of it which are not accessed for over a few 
hours. This saves virtual memory. Thus, a directory 
can make the transition from unread to read and 
back again. 


Determining whether a file is obsolete 


While we could simply stat the remote file each 
time a name needs to be resolved, in practice we do 
not do this. We wish to take advantage of the fact 
that the automounter is also active on this system; 
the file systems are being unmounted, making the 
workstation less vulnerable to temporary server 
outages. We therefore only check a file’s obsoles- 
cence if two conditions are met: 

@ it has not been checked in more than an hour 
@ the time since the autocacher was started, 

modulo 60 minutes, is between 55 and 59 

minutes. 


The reason for the first condition is to allow the 
automounter to unmount file systems. The reason for 
the second is more complex: if we simply did the 
stat of files as they got to be over an hour old, the 
remote file systems would always be mounted, as at 
any given time just about any file we access would 
be over an hour old (experience showed this to be 
true). We initially moved to checking files that were 
an hour old, but only in a window defined as the last 
five minutes in the hour. We have found in another 
context an absolute window of this type can lead to 
"automounter storms’ in which many automounters 
make mount requests at once, leading to some of the 
mount requests failing. Until this problem is fixed’, 
our window is relative to the autocacher startup 
time, in an attempt to spread out the automounter 
requests. Note that if a lot of workstations are 
booted at once, this time-relative window will fail in 
the same way the absolute window does. 


The file time limit can be set via a mount 
option in the configuration file; we have co-opted the 
timeo option for this purpose. 


For the reference, we can use the remote file’s 
modification time. For the local copy we also use the 
file’s modification time; we change it to reflect the 
last time we checked it. There remains the problem 
of determining when a local cache file was actually 
created, and for that we use the ctime. The very last 
operation we perform after a file is copied is a 
chmod, which sets the ctime to the time we consider 
as the creation of the file. 


If a local file is determined to be obsolete, it is 
ignored. A new one is not copied over unless the 
atime indicates that it has been accessed within the 
previous 24 hours or at the next READ request. 


3The problem, reduced to its essentials, is that SunRPC 


uses UDP. 
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One case that can be difficult to handle is when 
the remote file is deleted. It is not always possible 
(i.e., the return error does not tell you enough) to 
differentiate between a file being unavailable (due to 
server outage) and a file no longer existing. We 
adopt the convention that if the remote file cannot be 
stat’ed at all, then the local copy is ignored if it has 
not been accessed or modified in more than seven 
days. The user then sees the file as no longer being 
available. The reason for the seven day window is 
described below. 


Actual removal of files is handled by a separate 
process, invoked only when the local disk becomes 
too full. 


Determining whether a file is unused 


We define unused files as those that have not 
been accessed for more than seven days. The auto- 
cacher does not always manage these files, since 
they may not be accessed even to be examined. We 
currently use a standard find script to delete such 
files. If the disk is less than 80% full, we do not 
delete anything. If the disk is more than 80% full, 
then all files that have not been accessed or modified 
in over seven days are deleted. That time is also 
adjustable but we have found seven days to be the 
best limit for our purposes. 

There is a complication, caused by NFS state- 
lessness, that requires us to be careful about closing 
the seven day window to some smaller value. It is 
not inconceivable that a long-running program could 
page fault on text after a long inactive period and 
present a LOOKUP request to the autocacher. If the 
autocacher had previously been satisfying reads to 
this file, it is imperative that this lookup resolve to 
the cached file, as that file represents the program 
image being executed. The remote NFS copy might 


File Name: "/usr/local/bin/sun4/inc" 
Autocacher gets control at "bin" 


Lookup sun4 
\,. Traverse node: 
bin | 
Type Directory 
Remote: /net/bin 
Local: /var/cache/bin 


Build memory node: 


sun4 


Type UDIR 


Figure 2: Filling in information for the bin directory 









Remote: /net/bin/sun4 
Local: /var/cache/bin/sun4 
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have changed in the meantime, so that remote copy 
can not be used. Sometime during the seven days, 
there is a very good chance that a programs use of a 
file will be preceded by a LOOKUP/GETTATTR 
cycle, which will in turn direct it to the local cached 
copy. Once the program is paging text from the 
cached copy further changes in the remote version 
will not affect it, as the cached copy is retained (by 
UFS) as long as there are users of it. This problem 
is fairly hard to exercise in practice, and occurs only 
in the rare event that a LOOKUP occurs a very long 
time after a set of READs have been handled by the 
autocacher. This timeout value in practice has not 
failed in two and one-half years. 


We are experimenting with what to do if the 
disk is still over 80% full and all old files have been 
deleted. In practice this has not happened. 


Sample Runs 


In order to better show the operation of the 
autocacher we are going to work through a sample 
run of a program accessed via the autocacher. The 
program is known to the user as 
/usr/local/bin/sun4/inc. The local directory is 
/usr/local, with several autocacher mount points, one 
of them being bin. The autocacher is caching bin 
from /net/bin, and is caching into /var/cache/bin. 
Thus, as the kernel works through the path, it will 
eventually get to the bin part of the name, as shown 
in Figure 3. 

The autocacher stats the remote file, and builds 
a node of type UDIR in the in-memory representa- 
tion of the file system. 

In the next figure, Figure 2, the kernel has exe- 
cuted a READDIR on bin, followed by a LOOKUP 
on sun4. The autocacher executes a readdir for 


Do readdir for /net/bin 


Bulid memory node: 
sun3 
Type UDIR 
Remote: /net/bin/sun4 
Local: /var/cache/bin/sun4 
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/net/bin, and builds UDIR nodes for the sun3 and 


sun4 directories. The node type for bin changes to 
Directory. 


File Name: "/usr/local/bin/sun4/inc" 


Autocacher gets control at "bin" 


Lookup bin 
Pee N Build memory node: 


bin 


Type UDIR 


Remote: /net/bin 
Local: /var/cache/bin 





Return file handle for "bin" 
Figure 3: Building a path starting with bin 


Finally the kernel requests a READDIR for the 
sun4 directory, followed by a LOOKUP on the file 
named inc, with the results shown in Figure 4. The 
autocacher finds a local copy of inc, so the mode is 
set to local-soft. The kernel may do a READLINK 
operation on the file, in which case it will be 
returned the value /var/cache/bin/sun4/inc, and will 
then get the real file from the local disk. 


We now show various scenarios for resolving 
cache entries. In Figure 5, the local file is useable, 
so the type of the autocacher node resolves to a soft 
link to it. 


File Name: "/usr/local/bin/sun4/inc" 
Autocacher gets control at "bin" 
Lookup inc 










bin 


Type Directory 
Remote: /net/bin 


Local: /var/cache/bin 


Traverse node: 


sund 


Type Directory 
Remote: /net/bin/sun4 


Local: /var/cache/bin/sun4 


co inc 


type file type file 
current-mode local-soft 


current-mode EMUL 





Type UDIR 
Remote: /net/bin/sun4 
Local: /var/cache/bin/sun4 
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OEE 







hust/local/bi n/inc| Reference to 
autocacher file 


Local File 
/var/cache/local/bin/inc 


Remote File 


/net/local/bin/inc 





Files are 
equivalent 

Lookup resolves 

to soft link to 
/var/cache/local/inc 


Caching Files, simplest case with 


a local cache entry 
Figure 5: Resolving to a local cached copy 


In Figure 6, there is no local cached copy. In 
this case, the autocacher will return a file handle for 
a regular file, and field the READ calls itself. The 
next LOOKUP will change the node type to resolve 
to a local soft link. 


In the next example (Figure 7), there is no 
cached file and there is no room to cache one. 
Therefore the LOOKUP resolves to a link to the 
remote file. 


Future Work 


The autocacher is currently stable and tested on 
a number of workstations, both Sun 3 and Sun 4. It 
has been implemented via modification to both AMD 


sun3 






xwud 


type file 
current-mode EMUL 


Figure 4: Filling in information for the sun4 directory 
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and the automounter. While we initially liked AMD 
better, the complexity of AMD has us leaning back 
to using the automounter-based version. 


Lookup 
Oa ——, Reference to 
| /usr/local/bin/inc| 
— autocacher file 


Remote File 


/net/local/bin/inc | 






No local file exists 
There is room to cache 
it if needed. Lookup 
resolves to a regular 
file. Reads have to be handled 
by the autocacher. 
Figure 6: Handling a non-cached file 


Lookup 
( fust/local/bin/inc) Reference to 
autocacher file 


Remote File 





No local file exists 

There is no room to cache 
it if needed. Lookup 
resolves to a soft link 

to /net/local/bin/inc 


Figure 7: Handling a non-cached file with no room 
left on the local disk 


We may yet tackle the task of caching write- 
able files as well. This is a considerably more 
difficult job, as our current version which caches 
read-only files is, by definition, insensitive to system 
outages. If the copy operation fails at any point, the 
local file will have a different size than the remote 
reference file, and will be replaced. The key idea 
here is that remote operations (via soft link to a 
remote file) may be substituted for local operations 
(via soft link to a local file) with no effect on the 
user. For the writeable case, this equivalence does 
not exist. 


The hardest part of caching writeable files is 
not technical. Were we to cache writeable files we 
would be instantly accountable for every lost file in 
the building, even if we could get users to trust us 
that long. The effort of getting such a system into 
common use is not a small one. 


Summary 


The autocacher is a caching file system which 
operations at the NFS level, demonstrating that file 
caching need not be implemented at the VFS level. 
It has been in operation at SRC since December, 
1989. It was written so that we could make more 
effective use of the local disks on our workstations. 
To our surprise, over the last few years, the utiliza- 
tion of local disks on workstation has gotten less 
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efficient as the disks got larger. Thus the case for 
an autocacher has grown stronger. 


Because the local disks are not backed up, we 
only cache files accessed as read-only. We do not 
attempt to cache writable files. We may consider 
doing such caching in the future. A key problem is 
not technical: convincing people to trust new sys- 
tems that do things differently is always very 
difficult. 
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ABSTRACT 


As part of the effort of creating a multiprocessor version of System V Release 4, the 
Intel Multiprocessor Consortium attempted to multithreaded the kernel STREAMS subsystem. 
STREAMS are a System V facility which provides a messaged-based communications 
framework, primarily for use in providing pipe-like configurability for character devices. 
Multithreading STREAMS required a significant amount of work and it was quite difficult to 
achieve a ‘‘correct’’ solution. In fact, three different versions of the locking were necessary 
to solve a number of significant problems which were identified. As such, this effort 
represents an interesting case study for the type of difficulties encountered in multithreading 
a complex subsystem. In particular, a very fine-grained multithreading strategy was tried first 
and found to have undesirable deadlock, performance and _ stability characteristics. 
Subsequent versions allowed less apparent parallelism, but actually improved all of these 
properties. 


The root cause of many of the problems encountered was the existence of ‘‘weightless 
processes’’, that is, control threads which do not have their own processor stacks. Examples 
include interrupts, timeouts and STREAMS processing. The major drawback to weightless 
processes is their inability to suspend execution to wait for an event or resource, thus making 
them susceptible to deadlock. A number of examples of weightless process deadlocks are 
explored to illustrate the disadvantages of this approach, particularly in a multiprocessor 


system. 


Introduction 


The performance of STREAMS is an important 
factor in determining the capacity of servers in 
UNIX networks, as both the ASCII terminal and net- 
work communications protocols are implemented 
using STREAMS in System V Release 4. As 
servers evolve to the point where multiprocessors are 
the rule, rather than the exception, scalability of 
multithreaded STREAMS and STREAMS-based net- 
work protocols will assume great importance. With 
this in mind, much effort was put into the 
STREAMS multithreading effort undertaken as part 
of the Intel Multiprocessor Consortium’s SVR4MP 
release. 


What are STREAMS? 


STREAMS are a support framework provided 
in UNIX to enable a high degree of configurability 
and modularity in communications drivers. They are 
a kind of ‘‘pipes-in-the-kernel’’, with a few differ- 
ences from user-level UNIX pipes. The main differ- 
ences are that STREAMS are bi-directional and 
message-based. In fact, in SVR4, pipes are imple- 
mented using the STREAMS framework. 


As a data abstraction, a STREAM is fundamen- 
tally a set of queue pairs, one for each direction, 
connected together in a linear list. Each queue pair 
is bound to a module which implements some 


function, such as terminal character processing. 
Modules are essentially the ‘‘filters’’ of these 
kernel-pipes, and can be dynamically added and 
removed from each stream. Each queue in a pair 
has two message processing functions associated 
with it: the put and service routines. The put routine 
is called with a queue pointer and a message, and 
does some or all of the processing required on input 
of a message to that particular module. If the put 
routine cannot completely process the message, it 
can be put onto the actual queue and the service rou- 
tine enabled to run. Services routines are executed 
by a STREAMS dispatcher at selected points within 
the kernel, such as between processor dispatches and 
before returns from system calls. As_ such, 
STREAMS are similar to interrupts and timeouts in 
that they do not own their own contexts, but borrow 
the current process’ stack. More details about the 
structure of STREAMS can be found in Ritchie’s 
original paper [Ritchie84], or in brief summary form 
in a Sequent paper [Garg90]. 


STREAMS Locking 


Most multithreaded STREAMS approaches try 
to achieve the maximum available concurrency 
[Garg90, Barton92]. In practice, this means that the 
generic locking does not preclude put and service 
routines for a given queue from running in parallel 
with each other or with all others in the system. 
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Indeed, the Consortium’s original locking strategy 
had precisely this goal, and the initial implementa- 
tion was designed to achieve it. 


There are a number of main areas in 
STREAMS where races can occur and locking is 
required. The obvious locking requirement is the 
protection of the queues themselves while messages 
are added and removed. STREAMS configurability 
allows modules to be pushed and popped dynami- 
cally, and closing a stream results in the disassembly 
of the entire stream. Such so-called plumbing opera- 
tions must be synchronized with queue activities to 
delay them while put or service routines are active. 
In addition to the locking of the actual queues, the 
internal data maintained by the module associated 
with each queue must be protected. Lastly, the 
uniprocessor model of STREAMS assumes that only 
one system call can be active at once. It is usually 
important to preserve these semantics to avoid dras- 
tic re-writes of existing modules, and to simplify 
synchronization within the STREAMS subsystem 
itself. 


Version I 


The original version of the streams locking 
attempted to provide the most concurrency possible, 
by using very fine-grained locking. It was largely 
inherited from NCR’s original SVR4 multiprocessor 
effort [NCR91] and involved the use of the follow- 
ing locks: 

@ A lock on each queue structure, held during 
queue manipulations. 

@ A lock on the stream, to protect manipulations 
of queue reference counts and plumbing state 
information. These counts are used to avoid 
the races between plumbing and queue opera- 
tions. 

@ A lock on the stream head data. 

@ Miscellaneous locks to protect scheduling 
queues and various free lists. 

® Vnode or fifo locks above the stream head to 
serialize system calls. 

@ Locks maintained by each module for its 
internal data. 


One of the first things discovered about the use 
of a separate lock for each queue was that queue 
interactions are highly circular. The most common 
method of passing a message from one module to 
the next is the pumext function, which calls the put 
routine of the next queue, passing it a message. A 
reply to a message can be sent back on the 
opposite-direction queue using the qreply primitive, 
which also calls the appropriate put procedure. 
Examples of qreply use include echoing characters 
and responding to ioctl messages. Using only these 
two primitives, circular queue dependencies can be 
made to occur quite easily. As a result, holding a 
lock on one queue while performing an operation on 
the next queue cannot be done without causing 
deadlocks. 
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Most implementations avoid this type of 
deadlock by requiring that all locks be released 
across operations that involve adjacent queues. This 
does not involve only the queue locks, but also the 
locks used by a module to protect data which are 
private to a queue. This was the approach adopted 
initially by the Consortium. There were situations 
discovered where this was not possible, so one of the 
first concessions to the ideal of maximal concurrency 
was to combine all of the queue locks for a given 
stream into a single stream lock. Since the Consor- 
tium locks allow recursion [Intel92], obtaining the 
stream lock multiple times to protect multiple 
queues avoided these deadlocks. On the other hand, 
most of the time the lock was released and reac- 
quired across adjacent queue operations. 


There are a number of significant problems 
with this approach. Firstly, there were simply too 
many lock and unlock operations performed. A test 
of the networking code showed a total of 80 lock 
operations to process a single TCP/IP packet on a 
local network. The second problem was that seriali- 
zation of operations was lost due to the fact that 
queues and local data were unlocked. This resulted 
in possible out-of-sequence data — not acceptable 
behavior for a TCP connection. Most of the lock 
and unlock operations were used to protect the 
plumbing synchronization information, namely the 
queue reference counts and plumbing state. In addi- 
tion, large degradation relative to the original unipro- 
cessor code was observed and no benefit was 
achieved by adding additional processors. The lock- 
ing was simply too fine-grained, with the time to 
obtain and release the locks dominating the actual 
protected code. It is worthwhile to study the details 
of the plumbing locks to see how such a large 
number of lock operations is required. 


Plumbing Locks 


One of the main synchronization issues in mul- 
tithreaded STREAMS is the prevention of changes to 
the structure, or plumbing, of a stream while module 
routines are running or while there are still active 
references to a queue. The state used to achieve this 
synchronization includes two additional fields in 
each queue structure, q plumbing and q_ref. The 
q_ref field is a reference counter which counts the 
number of active service or put procedures on the 
queue. The q_plumbing field contains several flag 
bits, the most important of which are QPROCSON 
and QWANTDET. The QPROCSON flag must be 
set for any put or service routine to be allowed to 
run. The QWANTDET flag indicates that a process 
wants to detach the queue or otherwise change the 
plumbing. 

An abstracted outline of the relevant functions 
is shown in Figure 1. The actual functions must 
deal with a pair of queues, one for each direction of 
data travel, whereas the code shown illustrates only 
one queue. The functions are fairly standard UNIX 
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paradigms, including the use of sleep/wakeup event 
Signaling. This is possible due to the Consortium’s 
locking semantics, which include the release and 
reacquisition of locks across context switches. The 
locking primitives are described in detail elsewhere 
[NCR91, Intel92]. 


Examination of this code shows that each put 
or service procedure call involves acquiring the 
stream lock twice. The module procedure must in all 
likelihood also acquire a lock to protect its private 
data, since concurrent put or service processing is 


/* Enable put and service processing */ 


qprocson(q) { 
STREAM LOCK(q); 
q->q_plumbing |= QPROCSON; 
STREAM _UNLOCK(q); 

} 
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allowed. This yields a total of at least 3 locking 
operations per primitive stream operation, and gives 
some insight into why the locking overhead is so 
large. 


Version II 


To solve the primary performance problem, a 
second version of the locking was implemented in 
which the goal was to reduce the number of locks 
required to protect the plumbing information. This 
was done by replacing the reference count and 
plumbing information locking with very lightweight 


/* Wait for and disable put and service processing */ 


qprocsoff(q) 

{ 
STREAM LOCK(q); 
qrefwait(q); 
q->q_plumbing &= ~QPROCSON; 
STREAM UNLOCK(q) ; 

} 


/* Wait for running put and service routines */ 


qrefwait(q) 
{ 


/* Called with stream lock held */ 


while (q->q_ref) { 
q->q_plumbing |= QWANTDET; 
sleep(&q->q_ref, PZERO); 
} 


In put and service dispatch routines: 


STREAM LOCK(q) ; 


check q_ plumbing & QPROCSON and skip over queue if not enabled 


q->q_ref++; 
STREAM _UNLOCK(q) ; 
call put/srv procedure 


STREAM LOCK(q); 


if ((--q->q_ref == 0) && (q->q_plumbing & QWANTDET)) { 


q->q_ plumbing &= ~QWANTDET; 
wakeup (&q->q_ref); 
return; 


} 
STREAM UNLOCK(q); 


Figure 1: Version I Plumbing Synchronization 
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atomic operations. With this change, the number of 
stream locks was reduced by 50%, but the perfor- 
mance only improved by 25%. In addition, this 
change did not solve the scalability or correctness 
problems previously discovered. 


Figure 2 shows the code which uses the simple 
atomic operations to replace the functions shown in 
Figure 1. These atomic operations are defined so 
that atomic_op(argl, arg2) performs the 
operation argl op= arg2 atomically and returns 
the old value of argl. The semantics of the syn- 
chronization require that tests of the QPROCSON 
flag and manipulations of the reference count be 
atomic. Combining the q_ plumbing and q ref fields 
almost allows the original semantics to be main- 
tained, since the reference count can be incremented 
and the QPROCSON flag tested atomically. There 
is a window in qrefwait, however, where QPROC- 
SON can be turned off briefly while a put or service 
routine is trying to increment the reference count and 
test QPROCSON, resulting in a message being 
dropped when the queue has not truly been disabled. 
Although this version reduced the locking overhead 
substantially by replacing stream locks with a 


/* Enable put and service processing */ 


qprocson(q) 
{ 
atomic_or(q->q_ref, QPROCSON) ; 


} 
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simpler locking protocol, the overhead was still 
unacceptably high. Thus, Version III locking was 
developed. 


Version III 


The solution to all of the previous problems 
was to retreat even further from the maximal- 
concurrency model. This was accomplished by hold- 
ing the stream lock throughout all system calls, 
interrupt processing, put routines and service pro- 
cedures. In effect, there is only one operation per 
stream allowed at a time. This model still maintains 
parallelism among independent streams, however. In 
addition to the single stream lock, a simple spin lock 
was added to each queue, which allows addition or 
removal of messages without holding the stream 
lock. This is quite important in avoiding deadlock in 
multiplexor configurations, which are discussed in a 
later section. 


The final version of the synchronization primi- 
tives is shown in Figure 3, where all of the explicit 
locking has vanished, because the stream lock is 
held around each entire operation on a stream. 


/* Wait for and disable put and service processing */ 


qprocsoff(q) 


{ 
qrefwait(q); 


} 


/* Wait for running put and service routines */ 


gqrefwait(q) 
{ 


/* QREF selects reference count bits */ 
while (atomic_and(q->q_ref, ~QPROCSON) & QREF) /* while count != 0 */ 


atomic_or(q->q_ref, QPROCSON) ; 


} 


In put and service dispatch routines: 


if (((atomic_add(q->q_ref,1)) & QPROCSON) == 0) { 


/* Queue is disabled */ 
atomic_add(q->q_ref,-1); 


freemsg(mp); /* Drop the message */ 


return; 


} 
call put/srv procedure 


atomic_add(q->q_ref, -1); 


Figure 2: Version II Plumbing Synchronization 
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Where’s the Work Done? 


In working with and multithreading STREAMS, 
an impression has developed that is contrary to an 
opinion expressed by Garg [Garg90], namely that 
most of the processing of STREAMS is done in the 
service routines. In the sense that STREAMS pro- 
cessing can also be done from system call entry 
points, timers and interrupt routines, this characteri- 
zation is probably true relative to these other pro- 
cessing modes. However, if the meaning of the 
statement is that most inter-module message-passing 
involves scheduling the adjacent service routine, this 
does not seem to be the case. Rather, kernel 
debugger stack traces have shown that putnext func- 
tions from one module to another tend to frequently 
nest quite deeply. In addition, reading the code 
reveals a preponderance of putnext over putq calls. 
(The putq function takes a message, puts it onto a 
queue and enables the queue’s service procedure, 
whereas the putnext and qreply functions call the 
queue’s put procedure, passing the message and 
queue pointers.) In fact, static counts over the entire 
kernel source revealed a total of 109 putq calls, 530 
putnext calls and 348 qreply calls. These counts 
imply a ratio of 8:1 put routine versus service rou- 
tine processing, at least for the initial handling of a 
message. Counts of the static configuration of 
modules showed that of 99 STREAMS modules 
examined, 76 contained put routines, while only 51 
had service procedures. With a kernel test instru- 
mented to count calls to put and service routines, 
sending 10,000 packets through a loopback TCP/IP 
connection resulted in 73,184 put routine calls and 
45,311 service routine calls, for a ratio of 1.6:1. 


The fact that there are an average of 4.5 service 
routines run per packet suggests that allowing 


/* Enable put and service processing */ 


qprocson (q) 


4 
q->q_plumbing |= QPROCSON; 


} 
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service routines to run in parallel might yield a max- 
imum speedup of around 4. However, the TCP/IP 
connection uses 3 streams, so that locking at stream 
granularity allows a maximum speedup of 3. For this 
example, the additional locking overhead in the 
maximum-concurrency approach does not justify the 
increase in potential parallelism. The maximum 
possible speedup is unlikely to be achieved in any 
case, because there is likely to be one service rou- 
tine that takes more time per packet than the others 
which will limit the maximum throughput. 


This analysis suggests that a strategy which 
attempts to optimize the simultaneous running of 
adjacent service procedures will produce less paral- 
lelism than might be expected. There is substantial 
overhead in scheduling processing to happen in ser- 
vice procedures due to the context switching 
involved. Although having sets of processors running 
service routines in parallel on a single stream has 
intuitive appeal, in practice it appears that the pro- 
cessing at each module is too small to justify the 
overhead in cases examined so far. Hence, allowing 
put procedures to hold the stream lock for the entire 
duration of the operations up and down the stream 
reduces the overhead dramatically, without any clear 
sacrifice in real scalability. 


These changes resulted in significant perfor- 
mance improvement in the TCP/IP test described. 
Addition of a second processor increased the 
throughput of the test by 78% using the best avail- 
able hardware. The stream lock was acquired a total 
of 20 times per packet, down from 80. However, of 
those 20, 15 were recursive acquisitions, which are 
quite cheap. Queue lock acquisitions totaled 37 per 
packet. 


/* Wait for and disable put and service processing */ 


qprocsoff(q) 


t 
q->q_plumbing & = ~QPROCSON; 


} 


In put or service dispatch routines: 


if ((q=->q_plumbing & QPROCSON) == 0) { 
freemsg(mp); /* Drop the message */ 


return; 


} 


call put/srv procedure 


Figure 3: Version III Plumbing Synchronization 
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A benefit of this model is that a large degree of 
locking protection is inherently provided to the 
modules comprising a stream. Much module code 
which had been multithreaded was changed back to 
its original state by the removal of locking code. 
Using the stream lock to protect the module’s local 
data, as well as the streams data structures, proved 
to be quite effective. In object-oriented terms, one 
can think of this as a kind of ‘‘lock inheritance’’, 
where the modules use the availability of the stream 
lock. In addition, the state of the stream remains 
intact through entire spans of processing, which is 
much closer to the uniprocessor behavior. This 
eliminates the problem of out-of-sequence data as 
well. The number of modules on a given stream is 
likely to be small, whereas the number of streams 
can be logically unbounded. This argues for expend- 
ing multithreading effort to make sure that parallel 
streams scale well, and worrying less about parallel- 
ism within a stream. 


Multiplexors 


The Version III model finally used to lock indi- 
vidual streams was quite satisfactory but for one 
complication: multiplexors. Multiplexors are a type 
of STREAMS module which allow the connection of 
unrelated streams to one another, as in network pro- 
tocols such as TCP/IP. The TCP module multi- 
plexes a set of connections onto a single stream con- 
nected to the IP module, which in turn multiplexes 
different network protocols, such as TCP and UDP, 


/* Streams coupler write put routine */ 


strc_wput(q, mp) 
{ 
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onto (possibly multiple) streams which connect to 
network hardware devices. The main complication 
with multiplexors is that the logical flow of control 
crosses stream boundaries, such that one can be in 
the context of a TCP connection stream and require 
access to the IP stream, or vice versa. This situation 
represents a circular dependency which is sufficient 
to allow deadlocks to occur. When this problem 
was first noticed, it looked as if the only solution 
might be to have a single lock for all of STREAMS, 
due to the tangled nature of some of the interactions! 


One solution to this problem, which is specified 
by the multiprocessor DDI/DKI from Unix System 
Laboratories [USL91], is to not allow put procedures 
of one side of a multiplexor to be called from 
another. Unfortunately, this solution is only practi- 
cal if one is willing to expend the effort to restruc- 
ture multiplexor modules, such as the existing SVR4 
TCP and IP modules to satisfy this constraint. The 
Consortium solution to this problem involved the 
definition of a STREAMS module which was called 
a coupler. The coupler was designed to be inserted 
just below a multiplexor in a stream. At this point, 
it is possible to conditionally attempt to acquire the 
stream lock for the stream on the other side of the 
multiplexor before calling its put routine. If the lock 
acquisition fails, the coupler queues the message on 
its queue and tries later from its service procedure. 


Figure 4 shows the simplified code structure for 
the write side of the coupler module, which is the 
side that backs off in potential deadlock situations. 


/* Crossed a stream boundary - stream lock is not held */ 


if (TRY_STREAM LOCK(q) != FAIL) { 


/* Empty queue if anything there */ 


while (tmp = getq(q)) 
putnext(q, tmp); 


putnext(q, mp); 
STREAM UNLOCK (q) ; 
} else { 


/* Can’t get lock - queue message */ 


putq(q, mp); 


} 


/* Streams coupler service routine */ 


strc_wsrv(q) 


{ 
/* Stream lock is held */ 
while ((mp = getq(q)) != NULL) 
putnext(q, mp); 
} 


Figure 4: Streams Coupler Module Logic 
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The coupler module would normally reside beneath 
the stream head of the lower stream of a multiplexor 
module. The strc_wput routine would be called from 
the upper side of the multiplexor with the lock for 
the upper stream held, but not the lock for the lower 
stream. If the attempt to acquire the lock succeeds, 
any messages on the queue are removed and sent to 
the next module, followed by the message passed in 
as mp. If the lock attempt fails, the putq routine 
must be able to put mp onto the coupler’s queue 
without holding the stream lock. This was a primary 
motivation for retaining a separate lock for each 
queue to protect queueing operations. When the ser- 
vice procedure runs, it is called with the stream lock 
held, and simply removes messages from its queue 
and passes them to the next queue. The queue locks 
are used to protect primitive queueing operations and 
some manipulations of fields in the queue structure. 
As such, it was possible to implement the queue 
locks using the most primitive form of simple spin 
locks, and hence they are quite efficient. 


Performance Measurements 


The performance results previously stated were 
obtained using a very simple testing strategy. The 
most important application of STREAMS from a 
practical point of view is the implementation of net- 
working protocols, particularly TCP, UDP and IP. 
Larger multiprocessor machines are likely to see 
their greatest application as network servers, export- 
ing processor cycles and shared file systems to 
clients on the network. Hence, the test chosen to 
characterize the effect of adding CPUs measured the 
packet throughput on one or more TCP/IP connec- 
tions. 


The test was run with varying units of load on 
configurations consisting of 1 or 2 cpus. The 
machine used to perform the multiprocessor tests 
was a Compaq Systempro utilizing two 33 MHz. 
Intel 486 processors. Each unit of load was gen- 
erated by using the SVR4 spray command, as fol- 
lows: 


% spray localhost -l 100 =-c 10000 


This command sends 10000 packets of length 100 
bytes through a TCP/IP connection which is looped 
back by IP. The loopback mode was chosen to 
avoid limitations due to network hardware, and to 
measure the pure CPU-bound scalability of the net- 
work protocols. For comparison purposes, results 
were also measured using the uniprocessor SVR4 
kernel to compare degradation introduced by adding 
locks. The uniprocessor numbers are not directly 
comparable, however, since they were run on a dif- 
ferent single-processor 486/33. In any case, the sin- 
gle CPU numbers are virtually identical for the 
SVR4MP and SVR4.0 Version 4 kernels. 


Test results are summarized in Figure 5. It 
should be noted that the 2 CPU numbers are better 
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even for 1 copy of spray running. Each copy of 
Spray uses three streams, 2 TCP streams connected 
to each end of the TCP connection and a common IP 
stream between them. The table indicates that a 
small degree of parallelism, about 6%, is achieved 
with only one spray running. The results are better 
with 2 sprays running, yielding a 24% increase in 
throughput when the second CPU is_ enabled. 
Although in absolute terms this improvement appears 
anemic, there are some mitigating factors to be con- 
sidered: The first is that the Systempro does not 
scale very well under load due to memory bus 
interference, yielding between 1.2 and 1.7 out of 2 
processors in cases where software contention is 
known to be minimal or non-existent. Secondly, this 
situation is a great improvement over our original 
implementation, where the enabling of the second 
processor lowered throughput. Lastly, the implemen- 
tation is much more robust in avoiding races and 
deadlocks that characterized the Version I implemen- 
tation. 


Throughput in Packets/Second 


Kernel CPUs Loads 
1 2 3 


SVR4MP 1 429 435 422 
2 454 541 526 
SVR4 1 420 425 422 


Figure 5: STREAMS Throughput Measurements 





Additional Performance Results 


An opportunity arose to run the spray test on a 
machine with 5 CPUs and better hardware scalabil- 
ity. In this case, each sample point was generated by 
running 5 copies of spray on n CPUs. A graph which 
shows increases in throughput with addition of pro- 
cessors is shown in Figure 6. From this graph, the 
ratios of throughputs relative to one CPU are 1.78 at 
two processors, 2.35 at three processors and 2.93 at 
five processors. The scalability up to three proces- 
sors is quite reasonable, degrading as the fourth and 
fifth processors are added. This graph actually 
represents a lower bound on the actual scalability 
obtainable, the reason being that the other end of the 
TCP/IP connection for all of the sprays is a single 
spray daemon process, which is a point of conten- 
tion. It is quite probable that constructing a test with 
a set of completely independent connections would 
show better scalability. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that the contention is due to the saturation 
of the common IP stream used to loop TCP packets 
from each spray back to the daemon process. This 
requires further investigation. 


Weightless Processes 


STREAMS are actually an instance of a type of 
control flow within the kernel which could be called 
a ‘‘weightless process’? (WP). The term aptly 
describes processing which occurs on borrowed time 
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and stack space. Other examples include hardware 
interrupts and timeouts. The basic difficulty which 
arises when no stack is available is that there is no 
context in which to suspend the WP so that it can 
wait for resources or events. In particular, it is very 
difficult to avoid deadlock in a multiprocessor 
because WPs cannot sleep to wait for locks. Wait- 
ing for resources, even in the uniprocessor kernel, 
typically involves scheduling a call from one of a set 
of ad hoc event schedulers. For example, the fol- 
lowing code logic is actually a paradigm inside 
SVR4 service procedures: 


if (allocate a buffer == fail) { 
if (queue callback to get one 
== fail) 
timeout(try again later); 
return; 


: 


This example illustrates two levels of resource 
denial, the first where the buffer cannot be allocated 
and the second where the structure to queue the call- 
back cannot be obtained. If the timeout cannot be 
queued, the timeout function is called immediately, 
which turns this into a polling wait. 


In SVR4MP, no solution to this issue was 
designed or implemented. The purpose of mention- 
ing it here is to point out the general nature of the 
problem, particularly with respect to multiprocessor 
locking. In Solaris 2.0 [Eykholt92], a solution to 
this problem has been implemented, namely kernel 
threads, which allows interrupts and other WPs to 
suspend, at least for the purpose of mutual exclusion. 
Resource waiting is somewhat trickier, as the 
number of threads required to allow every WP to 
suspend might be unacceptably high for STREAMS. 
In general, every service procedure could require its 


mytimeout (arg) 
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own thread. Sun has also observed that using kernel 
threads to do interrupt processing ‘‘helps a lot’’ in 
relieving STREAMS lock hierarchy problems [Bar- 
ton92]. 


2000 
1500 
Throughput 41000 - 
Packets/Second 


500 





0 12 3 4 § 
Processors 
Figure 6: Scalability of spray test 


Timeout Deadlocks 


The UNIX kernel timeout function is a very 
useful facility for allowing device driver writers the 
ability to schedule callback functions after an arbi- 
trary time delay. Such timeouts are typically used 
either to poll repeatedly for the occurrence of a 
relevant event or to invoke an error recovery action 
if an expected event does not occur (i.e., a watchdog 
timer). It is the latter use that can cause deadlock in 
a multiprocessor situation, since it exemplifies a race 
condition that can occur. 


The race condition that leads to the deadlock 
happens when the untimeout function is used to can- 
cel a watchdog timeout which is pending. For the 
deadlock to occur, a certain set of locking 


LOCK (mylock) ; + spins waiting for lock on CPU 0 
} 
myc lose(dev) 
LOCK (mylock) ; 
/* Do some work */ 
/* Clean up timer */ 
untimeout(mytimeid); < spins waiting for timeout on CPU 1 
mytimeid = 0; 
/* Rest of work */ 
UNLOCK (mylock) ; 


Figure 7: Example of untimeout deadlock 
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requirements must be present. However, in drivers 
which use watchdog timers, these locking require- 
ments represent the rule rather than the exception. 


To describe the locking conditions necessary 
for this deadlock to occur, first assume that there is a 
driver spin-lock which is used by the driver to pro- 
tect its state data, and that this data must be 
accessed from the driver process-level routines, 
driver interrupt routine and watchdog timer routine. 
The problem arises when untimeout is called with 
the driver lock held and the watchdog timer function 
has been called and is trying to acquire the driver 
lock. The semantics of untimeout are defined so that 
it does not return until either the timeout is safely 
canceled or has completed running, if it is found 
running when the call is made. This restriction is 
necessary because it may be unsafe for the timeout 
function to continue running after the driver code 
thinks that it has been canceled. For example, a dev- 
ice close routine could free data structures which the 
timeout function would attempt to access. Figure 7 
shows code on two processors which illustrates the 
deadlock, where mytimeid is the timer id returned 
from the timeout call which set up the timer. 


There are a few solutions to thts problem. The 
one adopted in the multiprocessor DDI/DKI [USL91] 
is to prohibit the calling of untimeout with the driver 
lock held. This results in a code structure which 
does not fit well with some old drivers, as shown in 
Figure 8. The problem is that the code that needs to 
be idempotent is not, where idempotency implies 


myclose(dev) 
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that the code can be executed repeatedly without 
destroying the consistency or correctness of the 
driver data structures. Restructuring old drivers in 
this way could involve some extremely mess 
changes when the driver code is very complicated‘. 
The management of mytimeid must also be done 
carefully, since the zeroing of it and the actual 
untimeout are not atomic. Hence, it cannot be relied 
on as an indicator that there is no timeout pending. 


The Consortium developed a different solution 
to this problem, which requires only a small change 
to any timeout routine that might deadlock in this 
way. The timeout routine must use a non-spinning 
form of the lock primitive which retums a failure 
indication when the lock is busy. If the lock is 
found to be busy, then a new function untimed is 
called, which returns non-zero if an untimeout is 
waiting for this timeout to finish. If untimed returns 
non-zero, then the timeout function should retum 
immediately, allowing the untimeout to finish and 
thus breaking the deadlock. The code with replaces 
the LOCK call in mytimeout is shown in Figure 9. 


Since this problem was cited as an example of 
a weightless process, are there other solutions, par- 
ticularly using kernel threads? The basic issue is 
that committing to the running of the timeout func- 
tion and the acquisition of the driver lock should be 
made atomic to avoid any deadlocks or back-offs. If 


ISVR4 licensees can look at the kemel file io/asy.c as 
an example of such a driver. 


{ 
int save; 
LOCK (mylock) ; 
again: 
/* Do some work - needs to be idempotent */ 
if (save = mytimeid) { 
mytimeid = 0; 
UNLOCK(mylock, plstr); 
/* 
* A device interrupt or timeout 
* could now run on another processor. 
*/ 
untimeout (save); 
LOCK(mylock) ; 
goto again; /* May need to recheck state */ 
} 
/* Rest of work */ 
UNLOCK (mylock, oldpri); 
} 


Figure 8: DDI/DKI untimeout Fix 
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the timeout is run as a thread similar to interrupts in 
Solaris [Eykholt92], then it would have a context to 
suspend while waiting for the driver lock. In the 
suspended state, if the thread is killable by 
untimeout, then the deadlock can be avoided. 


mytimeout (arg) 
{ 
while (TRYLOCK(mylock) == FAIL) 
if (untimed() ) 
return; 


/* mylock is locked */ 
/* Do the work */ 
UNLOCK (mylock) ; 


Figure 9: Fix for untimeout Using untimed 


Related Work 


There are two significant STREAMS mul- 
tithreading efforts which are relevant to the 
SVR4MP effort. The first was done by Sequent 
[Garg90] and used the most general model, with 
maximal concurrency. Sequent claims to have 
achieved robustness with reasonable performance, 
without giving details on how the problems of too 
much locking and circular queue dependencies were 
dealt with. It is possible that they were more willing 
to restrict the model used by STREAMS modules 
and modify existing modules heavily to fit their 
model. They have also identified one of the annoy- 
ing aspects of the resource callback and timeout 
facilities used by STREAMS, namely that the buf- 
call mechanism to queue a buffer allocation callback 
had no unbufcall function to cancel a previously 
issued bufcall when a queue is decommissioned. 
They defined such a function, which has been incor- 
porated into the multiprocessor DDI/DKI. Unfor- 
tunately, most existing modules do not use the 
unbufcall utility. A similar problem exists for 
timeouts, where most modules did not cancel pend- 
ing timeouts when closed. The original Consortium 
STREAMS locking was actually very similar in 
design to that described by Sequent, so that the 
differences between the current Consortium locking 
and Sequent locking would be pretty much the same 
as the differences between Version I and Version III 
of the locking. 


The other important STREAMS effort was 
described informally by Sun [Barton92] and makes 
good use of the kernel threads in Solaris, as previ- 
ously described. Their locking is also fine-grained at 
the queue level, but there is apparently a sub-queue 
off each queue to hold requests for servicing when a 
queue is found locked. This approach probably 
solves most if not all of the likely deadlock 
scenarios and is similar to attaching a streams 
coupler module onto each queue. 
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Conclusions 


Multithreading STREAMS proved to be a very 
difficult and subtle task, which required considerable 
effort. Several versions of STREAMS locking were | 
implemented, with later versions actually providing 
less potential concurrency, but having far less over- 
head and better stability and scalability. This 
phenomenon has occurred repeatedly within the con- 
text of the SVR4MP effort — the tendency was to 
make locking too fine-grained on the first attempt 
[Intel92, Peacock92]. The current implementation 
has no known deadlock scenarios or races in the 
closing paths. It is difficult to judge whether this 
means there are actually none left, because most 
existing STREAMS modules do not, in fact, conform 
completely to the DDI/DKI specification, especially 
some of the multiplexor modules. The most likely 
errors remaining to be discovered are of the ‘‘hang- 
ing queue pointer’’ variety, where queue pointers are 
saved and reused at a later time without regard to 
whether the queue has been freed. 


There were a number of other problems which 
were solved aside from those described in the paper. 
In particular, flow control mechanisms required quite 
a bit of modification to work reliably. Some 
STREAMS modules required a mechanism whereby 
they could be forced to run on a specified processor. 
This problem was solved by surrounding such a 
module by a pair of migrator modules. These 
modules were very similar to the coupler module 
described earlier and allowed the scheduling of a 
queue’s put and service procedures on the correct 
processor. 


There are some interesting possibilities for 
future work in the STREAMS area. The TCP/IP 
protocols were actually quite difficult to multithread 
correctly due to the structure of the original imple- 
mentation. It is probable that some effort to restruc- 
ture the interactions that take place across the TCP 
and IP multiplexors could improve the efficiency and 
scalability of the networking. The IP multiplexor, in 
particular, may benefit from some internal mul- 
tithreading to allow parallel processing of packets, 
since strict ordering at the IP level is not required. 


Another area which requires some investigation 
and improvement is the scheduling of STREAMS 
procedures. The current queueing arrangement is 
somewhat clumsy and the STREAMS dispatching 
code spends quite a bit of time, mostly from the idle 
process, trying and failing to dispatch service rou- 
tines because the stream locks are found to be busy. 
In addition, there are no priorities associated with 
any STREAMS processing, so the fairness and 
throughput properties of the scheduling are far from 
optimal. 
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ABSTRACT 


Concurrent programming is becoming available to the masses, bringing with it the 
potential for new types of errors such as deadlocks and data races. This paper describes a 
static data race analysis tool less ambitious than most, written for use with SunSoft’s Solaris 
operating system. The basic algorithm is described, and a sample use of the tool is discussed. 
Some complicating factors of real code are presented, along with the means chosen to deal 
with them. The current status of the tool and some preliminary experiences are discussed. 


Introduction 


While concurrent programming has_ been 
explored in research communities for decades, it has 
only been available from vendors targeting various 
specialized markets. We are approaching a mile- 
stone in that such capabilities will soon be widely 
available on mainstream workstations. SunSoft’s 
Solaris operating system is now multithreaded and 
allows application software access to the mul- 
tithreading model through library calls. A new 
POSIX standard defines primitives which allow the 
development of portable multithreaded applications 
[POSIX]. Major software vendors are beginning to 
make use of threads in order to improve performance 
on both uniprocessors and multiprocessors. 


In the multithreading model, a program consists 
of one or more threads of control which share a 
common address space and most other program 
resources. The various threads of control may exe- 
cute in parallel on a multiprocessor; even on a 
uniprocessor the interleaving of progress on various 
threads is non-deterministic. Threads must acquire 
and release locks associated with shared data in 
order to reliably produce the intended results; where 
they fail to do so, data may become corrupted. This 
is a type of "data race" — a situation in which a pro- 
gram may produce different results when run repeat- 
edly with the same input. 


The benefits of multithreading technology are 
obvious: increased parallelism on multiprocessors, 
and the ability to better express the asynchronicity 
inherent in many problems. Multithreading can even 
improve the performance of programs run on unipro- 
cessors. But the technology also brings with it 
significant challenges. Research on concurrent pro- 
gramming clearly shows that debugging and testing 
of concurrent programs is more difficult than it is for 
sequential programs, largely because of the non- 
determinism caused by differences in execution order 
of code within the various threads of control 
[MH89]. 


Data races are easy problems to introduce — 
simply accessing a variable without first acquiring 
the appropriate lock can cause one — and they are 
generally very difficult to find. Visible symptoms of 
a data race generally manifest only if two threads 
access the improperly protected data at nearly the 
same time; hence a data race may easily run for 
months without showing any signs of a problem. It 
would be extremely difficult to exhaustively test the 
various concurrency states for even a simple mul- 
tithreaded program, so conventional testing and 
debugging are not an adequate defense against data 
races. 


Furthermore, because threads which fail to use 
locks properly can generally interfere with one 
another at various points in their execution, the 
symptoms may be different each time a problem 
does occur. To make things worse, post-mortem 
analysis of a crashed program will probably show 
which data are in an invalid state, but will generally 
offer no clues as to how they reached that state. 
When such problems are discovered in the field, 
which is likely for highly intermittent problems, cus- 
tomers often do not have time to help debug the 
problem. 


Considerable research has focussed on new 
tools to address these problems [MH89]. One tech- 
nique is to analyze the program source code, looking 
for potential problems. This technique is called 
"static analysis" to distinguish it from dynamic tech- 
niques, which involve running the program and 
analyzing its actual run-time behavior. Since 
dynamic analysis requires that the program be forced 
through the program states of interest, its use with 
multithreaded software is problematic. 


Depending upon the semantics of the source 
language, static analysis can point out many types of 
potential problems, such as references to uninitial- 
ized variables, waiting for threads of control which 
have already terminated and been released, and 
references to variables with non-deterministic values 
[TO80]. Such analysis is often based on the creation 
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of a concurrency graph, in which each node 
represents a unique possible state of the entire pro- 
pram — i.e. a unique set of locations for the various 
threads of control in their own individual flow 
graphs [Tay83]. For large programs with substantial 
concurrency this technique suffers from a combina- 
torial explosion in the size of the graph, although 
mechanisms can often be applied to deal with this 
explosion [YT88]. 

The tool described in this paper, called "war- 
lock", is a static analysis tool less ambitious than the 
research activity mentioned. It is interesting pri- 
marily for its relevance to a widely available plat- 
form for concurrent programming and for the trade- 
offs made in order to produce a meaningful tool in 
the context of the language and multithreading 
model. This paper is not so much about the science 
of static analysis as it is about the engineering of 
this particular tool. 


Locking in Solaris 


It is assumed that the reader has a rudimentary 
familiarity with the model of multithreading imple- 
mented in Solaris [Pow91, Kle92]. A brief review of 
the locking facilities follows. 


Solaris supports simple mutex locks which are 
acquired and released with the calls: 


mutex_lock(mutex_t*) 
mutex_trylock(mutex_t*) 
mutex_unlock(mutex_t*) 


These are the most efficient locks to use for simple 
mutual exclusion. Mutex_trylock(Q) returns a failure 
code rather than blocking the thread if the lock is 
unavailable. 


Also supported are readers/writer locks, which 
decrease contention by allowing multiple readers to 
hold the lock at one time. The following calls are 
supported: 


rw_rdlock(rwlock_t*) 
rw_wrlock(rwlock_t*) 
rw_tryrdlock(rwlock_t*) 
rw_trywrlock(rwlock_t*) 
rw_unlock(rwlock_t*) 


Rw_tryrdlockQ) and rw_trywrlock() return a failure 
code rather than blocking the thread if the lock is 
unavailable. 


Counting semaphores and condition variables 
are also available but, for reasons to be discussed 
later, warlock ignores them. 


The granularity of data protected by locks is 
entirely up to the developer, and in practice varies 
considerably depending upon the amount of conten- 
tion expected, the weight of the operations to be per- 
formed, and other factors. In one case an entire 
library may be completely serialized through the use 
of a single lock, while in another case a single 
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structure may contain multiple locks, each of which 
protects a few members of the structure. Very com- 
monly a structure will contain a single lock to pro- 
tect its members, or a single lock will protect a col- 
lection of some kind, such as a linked list. 


Warlock Background 


Warlock was initially created as an aid to 
developers of the kernel and programs which 
comprise the Solaris operating system. A tool similar 
to the well known UNIX lint utility was visualized, 
with makefile targets set up to run the too] automati- 
cally. Also a static analysis tool, lint serves as a 
familiar model for C programmers. 


For such a tool to do its analysis using a con- 
Currency graph would have been problematic. Mul- 
tithreaded kernel code is almost completely event- 
driven; so is a high percentage of application 
software, notably servers and window-based tools. 
In event-driven software, code is typically structured 
so that it is almost all concurrently executable. Such 
a breadth of concurrency, and the sheer size of some 
of this software, would tend to make the concurrency 
graphs intractably large. 


Furthermore, a scalable mechanism was 
needed. Much of the code to be analyzed consists of 
libraries, which one would like to analyze indepen- 
dently of any particular program’s use of them. 
Moreover, the development process itself involves a 
large number of engineers who cannot be called 
together to participate in the analysis procedure. For 
these reasons, aS well as the time it would take to 
perform a large analysis, the tool would have to 
allow the code to be analyzed in smaller pieces. 


Also, it was felt that the most interesting infor- 
mation to be gained from such a tool was potential 
data races. They were felt to be the problems most 
likely to remain undetected in code which seemed to 
work. Deadlocks were also of interest, but a separate 
internal tool had already been written to help find 
them. 


As a result, a simpler approach to finding data 
races was chosen. Rather than explicitly looking for 
data races using a concurrency graph, which requires 
so much processing, warlock simply checks for con- 
sistency in the code’s use of locks. In so doing it 
detects what was felt to be the most common cause 
of data races: failure to hold the appropriate lock 
while accessing a variable. 


Addressing the problem in this manner presup- 
poses that each lock is associated with, or "protects," 
an unchanging set of variables. While there is no 
requirement that locks be used in this manner (one 
could protect a variable with one lock during one 
phase of a program’s execution, and then with a dif- 
ferent lock during another phase), they almost 
always are. With a few degenerate exceptions, prop- 
erly protecting variables when the correct method 
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changes over time would be highly error-prone, 
especially in code which is nearly all concurrently 
executable. So warlock generally assumes that locks 
are used consistently, and provides special mechan- 
isms for dealing with exceptions. 


Warlock discovers locking problems basically 
by tracing the execution of every path through the 
code, noting which locks are held each time a vari- 
able is accessed. A symbol table is maintained for 
variables, and for each entry in that table a list is 
maintained of locks consistently held when that vari- 
able was accessed. After all execution paths have 
been traced, if a variable’s list of locks consistently 
held is empty, then — as far as warlock can tell — 
that variable is not properly protected by a lock, and 
any code which accesses that variable is subject to 
data races. 


Consider the following simple (and contrived) 
example: 


mutex _t lockl, lock2; 
int varl, var2; 


funcl ( ) 
{ 
mutex_lock(&lock1) ; 
if (varl1++) 
func3(); 
mutex_unlock(&lock1l) ; 


\ 

func2() 
mutex_lock(&lock2) ; 
var2++; 
mutex_unlock(&lock2); 

} 

func3( ) 

{ 
var2 = 9; 

} 


Warlock recognizes that funcl() and func2() are not 
called from anywhere, so it traces the execution of 
each, descending into func3() when it is called to 
trace its execution as well. Warlock traces parts of 
funcl() twice, once with the expression controlling 
the if statement true and once with it false. When all 
paths have been traced, warlock discovers that lock1 
was held every time varl was accessed, but there is 
no lock which was held every time var2 was 
accessed (during one access lock1 was held, and dur- 
ing the other lock2 was held). Therefore uses of var2 
are potential data races. 


With real software, there is much to complicate 
this basic algorithm. There are also other useful 
results which can be produced. 


Clearly, warlock does not detect all data races. 
It is possible (but probably relatively rare) to write 
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code which produces non-deterministic results even 
while all accesses are properly protected by locks, as 
does the following code: 


mutex _lock(&fo00->lock) ; 
count = foo->count; 

mutex _unlock(&fo00->lock) ; 
mutex _lock(&foo=->lock) ; 
foo=->count = count + 1; 
mutex _unlock(&fo00->lock) ; 


Furthermore some variables, while protected con- 
sistently, are protected by a mechanism more com- 
plex than simply acquiring a lock. For example, 
some data is effectively protected by semaphores 
and condition variables, while warlock only analyzes 
the use of mutex locks and readers/ writer locks. 
However, mutex and readers/writer locks are typi- 
cally used to protect most data because of their 
greater efficiency. 


Mutex and readers/writer locks are suitable for 
analysis since a thread uses them by bracketing code 
with calls to acquire and release the lock. Sema- 
phores, on the other hand, may be used in a variety 
of ways, frequently with one thread doing a P opera- 
tion and another thread the corresponding V opera- 
tion: 


produce( ) 

{ 
static int next_empty buffer = 0 
sema_p(&empty buffers); 
fill(next_empty_ buffer) ; 
if (++next_empty_ buffer >= 

NUM_BUFFERS ) 
next_empty_ buffer = 0; 

sema_v(&full buffers); 


} 


consume ( ) 


static int next_full_ buffer = 0; 
sema_p(&full buffers) ; 
if (++next_full buffer >= 
NUM_BUFFERS ) 
next_full buffer = 0; 
empty(next_full buffer); 
sema_v(&empty buffers); 


} 


This makes it more difficult to identify which lines 
of code are actually under the protection of a sema- 
phore; the rules could be different for each abstrac- 
tion created using semaphores. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to distinguish between different elements of 
an afray in static analysis. For example, it would be 
difficult for a static analysis tool to discern that in 
routine consume() above, because the call to empty() 
follows the increment of next_full_buffer, the wrong 
buffer is being accessed. As a result, the program 
might attempt to empty and fill a given buffer at the 
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same time. Counting semaphores are often used with 
arrays in this manner. : 


Similarly, condition variables are often not used 
in a simple bracketing manner. In those cases where 
semaphores and condition variables are used in a 
bracketing manner, it is sometimes possible to 
modify the code so that warlock sees the locks as 
mutex locks, allowing the code to be analyzed. 


Using Warlock — An Overview 


In order to trace the execution of the program, 
warlock needs a representation of each function 
showing its activity relevant to the analysis. A 
modified version of SunPro’s ANSI C compiler pro- 
duces for each .c file not only a .o file, but also a .wl 
file. This .wl file contains information about the flow 
of control in each function, as well as each access to 
a variable or operation on a mutex or readers/ writer 
lock. 









modified 


C compiler /— f00.0 


foo.c 


| foo.wl 
Figure 1: Creating Warlock Information Files 


When all of the code to be analyzed has been 
compiled using this modified compiler, the user 
invokes warlock to perform the analysis. Used in 
this way, warlock is an interactive program. The 
user issues commands to load the relevant .wl files 
and gives other hints which will improve the 
analysis. In practice, these commands are generally 
stored in a start-up file and are executed automati- 
cally when warlock is invoked. 


foo.wl 

commands 
warlock }~«§——— bar.wl 
responses ete Wil 


Figure 2: Interacting with Warlock 


Then the user directs warlock to perform the 
analysis. The analysis may produce messages saying 
that a lock was released when it was not held, that a 
covered lock was acquired while its cover was not 
held, or the like. If a program has been running suc- 
cessfully, these particular messages usually don’t 
reflect true problems in the code, but rather limita- 
tions in warlock’s ability to understand the code. 
Through the use of conditional compilation one can 
present to warlock a somewhat simplified version of 
troublesome code fragments, allowing warlock to 
conduct a meaningful analysis. 
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Once the analysis completes without such 
errors, the user asks to see which variables are not 
consistently protected by locks. The user may make 
assertions to warlock about which variables are sup- 
posed to be protected by a lock and about which 
locks are supposed to be held whenever a function is 
called. Running the analysis with such assertions in 
place will show the user where the assertions are 
violated. Again, these violations may represent limi- 
tations in warlock’s ability to understand the code; 
or they may represent actual problems in the code. 


While the separate, interactive back end pro- 
vides the most powerful access to warlock’s capabil- 
ities, warlock can be used in a more lint-like manner 
as well. The code to be analyzed can be annotated 
with special warlock directives which provide infor- 
mation warlock cannot glean from the code itself. 
Then a script can be run which compiles the source 
using the modified compiler, performs the analysis, 
and reports potential problems. Ultimately SunSoft 
plans to instrument all kernel code with appropriate 
directives and perform periodic analyses of the entire 
kernel by running the lint-like script from makefiles. 


While the interactive use of the back end is 
interesting for its ability to answer questions about 
the behavior of a program relevant to locks, this 
paper will not discuss that interface. Instead the 
focus is on the use of source annotation to influence 
the analysis. By annotating common header files, the 
burden of the individual developer in running war- 
lock is decreased and useful documentation is pro- 
vided at the same time. 


Some Complications 


The earlier example was straightforward, but 
complications abound in real code. In fact, most of 
the effort both in developing warlock and in using 
warlock results from complications rather than the 
basic algorithm. This section discusses some of these 
complications and how they were addressed. 


Frequently, the mechanism chosen for dealing 
with a complication was to make available to the 
user of warlock a way of annotating the program 
source code to inform warlock of things which it 
cannot glean from the source itself. These annota- 
tions, often called "directives," are in the form of 
comments with special keywords which the compiler 
has been modified to recognize. Source-annotation 
serves the same purpose in lint. 


The intent was to have the comments provide 
documentation which would help a developer look- 
ing at the code for the first time. In effect, standard 
ways of expressing such ideas about locks have been 
defined, and the compiler modified for warlock has 
been taught to recognize them. 
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The autocacher is invoked in much the same 
way as the automounter. A sample configuration 
table is shown in Figure 1. 


The lines beginning with a # are comments. 
The first directory name is the directory which will 
be emulated. We require that the full path name be 
given. The next entry is the remote directory, and 
the name following the ‘‘:’’ is the local cache. None 
of the components of the local tree need exist: direc- 
tories are created as needed. If components of a 
local tree exist but are of the wrong type, which can 
happen when a file in the remote tree tums into a 
directory, the local tree is modified so that it con- 
forms to the remote tree. This may involve deleting 
and recreating files and directories. 


The autocacher will emulate a traditional direc- 
tory structure that is a mirror of the remote file sys- 
tem. In each directory there can be other directories, 
soft links (to local or remote files), or regular files. 
As described above, the files are actually three- 
valued, depending on whether the autocacher has a 
valid cached copy; is emulating a file; or is returning 
a pointer to a remote copy. Files that are accessed 
in the emulated directories will return soft links to 
files in the local cache if at all possible. The files in 
the local cache must meet several criteria described 
in greater detail below. If there is no way to satisfy 
the request with a soft link to the local copy of the 
file, then the autocacher will return a soft link to the 
remote copy. Note the advantage this has over cach- 
ing file systems such as Andrew: the fallback 
mechanism will function, albeit more slowly, rather 
than fail to access the file at all. In fact the fallback 
mechanism is to simply use the remote NFS server 
for files. 


One problem that can occur is that NFS will 
attempt to cache attributes of a file. This caching is 
done in order to reduce network traffic. In the case 
of emulated files, this can result in more READ 
requests being directed to the autocacher than are 
necessary, aS NFS will not timeout the cache for a 
very long time, and thus will not be redirected via a 
soft link to the local cached copy. To ensure that 
the workstation does not maintain autocacher entries 
in its NFS client cache for long periods, the auto- 
cacher always modifies the atime, mtime, and ctime 
values it returns for files to be as recent as possible. 


Ramifications of the NFS Protocol for the Auto- 
cacher 


NFS is a stateless protocol. This means that the 
autocacher can not determine, from the NFS opera- 
tions that it handles, whether a file is being opened 
for reading or simply being examined (via an ls 
command, for example). The sequence of operations 
preceding an actual read will consist of an NFS 
LOOKUP request followed by a GETATTR request. 
The only way to determine that a read is occurring 
(meaning that a file has been opened for read, and 
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should be cached) is for the autocacher to field the 
NFS READ call itself. Once the autocacher has 
begun fielding READ requests, and until the next 
LOOKUP request occurs, the autocacher must sup- 
port all the READ calls itself. Once the next 
LOOKUP occurs, the autocacher can emulate a soft 
link instead of a file as there is now a local copy of 
the file that is valid, and it no longer needs to sup- 
port READ operations for that file. 


Once the autocacher has started supporting 
READ operations, it may keep the local file open for 
efficiency reasons, it being inefficient to open, read 
the file, and close it again for each READ request. 
A significant problem is that the next LOOKUP may 
not occur for a very long period of time — in fact it 
will not occur until the next time some activity 
occurs on the file, which in theory could be forever. 
Once the autocacher is asked to support a READ, 
however, it must open the local file and keep it open 
for subsequent read requests. One can construct 
scenarios where the autocacher runs out of file 
descriptors because too many files are open. 


In practice this problem may be dealt with in 
several simple ways. First, short files (currently this 
means files smaller than 32K bytes) are read into 
memory and the file is closed. Thus, most files are 
actually not open for the period during which the 
autocacher is supporting reads on that file. Second, 
there are high water marks in the code such that 
when the number of open file descriptors exceeds the 
water mark, files that have been open for a long time 
and which have not been read for a long time are 
closed. Finally, there is a desperation mode in 
which file descriptors are scavenged in LRU order, 
and which could in extreme circumstances result in 
the opening and closing of a file for each read opera- 
tion. These are simple heuristics which in the past 
two and a half years have not failed — we have never 
exceeded 64 open file descriptors in actual use? We 
have tested the desperation code but not exercised it 
in actual use. 


When the autocacher reads its configuration 
file, it builds an internal representation of the files it 
has to cache. The representation has three com- 
ponents: the remote name of the file being cached; 
the local (i.e., ‘‘cached’’) name of the file; and a stat 
buffer derived from a stat of the remote file. 


When a LOOKUP request for a file is received, 
the autocacher determines the state of the cache. 
There are three possible cases: 

@ The local file is in the cache and up-to-date. 
In this case, the LOOKUP returns a soft link 
to the local cached file. 

@ The local file is in the cache, but out-of-date. 
The autocacher determines that a local file is 


“The current reigning champion is Interleaf, which opens 
at least 56 files when a document is opened for editing 
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Uninteresting variables 


Some variables are of no interest. Const vari- 
ables and thread-local variables (identified to the 
compiler using a pragma) are ignored automatically 
by the modified compiler; no information about them 
is stored in the .wl file. 


Automatic variables are ignored as well. An 
automatic may only be accessed from other threads 
via a pointer. Pointers are not ignored, so warlock 
handles this situation correctly unless the defining 
thread accesses the variable without using the 
pointer. A future release will provide support for this 
case. 


The user may want other variables ignored as 
well, for various reasons. A variable might effec- 
tively be protected by a semaphore, while warlock 
doesn’t analyze the use of semaphores. Some vari- 
ables are used in such a way that no locking is 
required. For example, it is common for a variable to 
be written once before any other use, and only read 
thereafter. 


Embedding the comment 


/* VARIABLES PROTECTED BY 
"seml": vl, v2 */ 


in the program source informs warlock that variables 
vl and v2 are protected by some means other than a 
mutex or readers/writer lock (in this case semaphore 
sem1), and should therefore be ignored. 


Initialization code 


Earlier it was stated that in practice variables 
are protected consistently by locks. One degenerate 
exception to this is initialization code. A program 
starts life as a single thread, and often initializes 
variables before creating other threads. During this 
time, data races are impossible since only one thread 
is running, so the program may safely access data 
without holding the associated locks. Similarly, pro- 
grams often finish with one thread waiting for all of 
the others to exit, and then doing some final work 
such as printing results; again, there is no need to 
acquire locks during this period. Special comments 
express this: 


main( ) 

{ 
/* NO OTHER THREADS ARE RUNNING */ 
initialize(); 
/* OTHER THREADS ARE RUNNING */ 
do_work with_multiple_ threads(); 
/* NO OTHER THREADS ARE RUNNING */ 
print_results(); 


} 


Warlock ignores accesses to variables during periods 
when no other threads are running. 


There is a second aspect to the initialization 
exception. A structure allocated off the heap is not 
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globally accessible until the thread which allocates it 
places a pointer to it someplace where it can be seen 
by another thread. Commonly a routine will, after 
allocating a structure, initialize it without holding the 
corresponding locks. Again, special comments 
apprise warlock of the situation: 


extern struct foo *global_ foo; 
struct foo *p; 


p = (struct foo *) malloc(sizeof(*p) ); 


/* LOCK UNNEEDED BECAUSE 
"pb not shared": p->lock */ 
p=->count = 0; 


Pointers to functions 


When a function is called through a pointer, 
warlock needs to descend into each of the functions 
which might actually be targeted by the call. Where 
the function pointer is part of a structure, the 
modified compiler watches for initializations of such 
structures and automatically records the initialization 
values as possible targets. 


For all other function pointers, the user must 
enumerate the possible targets using a special com- 
ment: 


void (*f)(); 
/* FUNCTIONS CALLED THROUGH POINTER f: a, b */ 


Even with this facility, function pointer arguments 
represent a problem. Consider the C library function 
qsort(), which takes a pointer to a comparison func- 
tion. Certainly the implementation of qsort() could 
not contain the directive, since the callers of qsort() 
are different for each body of code analyzed. But for 
the calling code to use the directive, it would have 
to know the name of the variable qsort() uses to 
receive the function pointer. Furthermore, the caller 
would have to know whether qsort() passes the 
pointer to other functions, and the names those func- 
tions use to receive it. 


However, this situation is simplified by writing 
for each library a set of functions which represent 
the behavior of interest to warlock in a consistent, 
simple manner (similar to the use of lint libraries). 
For example, the warlock version of qsort() might 
look like this: 


qsort(char *a, int b, into, 
{ 
} 


Assume that by convention such routines are written 
to accept function pointers in variables called 
"<function>_FP", and that such routines do nof in 
tum pass those function pointers on to other func- 
tions. Then developers can enumerate targets of 
function pointer arguments as follows: 


/* FUNCTIONS CALLED THROUGH POINTER 
qsort FP: foo, bar */ 


int (*qsort_FP)()) 


(*qsort_FP)();3 
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This problem may someday be addressed automati- 
cally by implementing in warlock a limited form of 
data analysis to keep track of function pointers 
passed as arguments. 


Incidentally, the majority of functions in the C 
library have no behavior of interest to warlock, and 
hence do not require that such counterparts be writ- 
ten. A warlock version is needed for a function only 
if it takes a function pointer as an argument, has 
locking side effects, or assumes locks are held on 
entry. 


Anonymous data 


Warlock, like most static analyzers, cannot dis- 
tinguish between different instances of a data type 
accessed through pointers and/or array indexing. For 
structures, warlock employs the usual solution of 
treating all such instances of the structure as a single 
instance [Tay83]. In its reporting warlock refers to 
member "mbr" of an anonymous instance of the 
structure with tag "tag" as "tag::mbr". This notation 
is borrowed from the C++ language. 


Unfortunately, the C language allows a struc- 
ture to be defined without assigning it a tag. In this 
event the compiler generally makes up a tag name 
for the structure. Warlock could not use the name 
fabricated by the particular compiler upon which 
warlock was based, since the name assigned was not 
consistent across programs sharing the definition of 
that structure. Therefore warlock assigns its own 
name for the tag, creating it from the filename and 
line number in which the structure was defined. For 
example, the tag name created for a tagless structure 
defined on line 10 of file "x.c" would be "x.c@10". 
Clearly this approach works for structures defined in 
include files but fails if the definition is simply 
copied into multiple files. 


Anonymous simple types are ignored by war- 
lock. In the following example, the warlock compiler 
makes a record of the access to foo::a, but not for 
the access to “ip: 


struct foo { 
int a; 
}; 
bar(struct foo* foop, int* ip) 
{ 
foop->a = 2; 
* ip = 3: 
} 
The write to “ip is every bit as subject to data races 
as the write to foop->a, so it would be helpful to 
have warlock check whether accesses to it are con- 
sistently protected. However, while all foo::a are 
protected by a single lock (or at least, warlock 
assumes so), it is unlikely that all anonymous ints 
are protected by a single lock. Therefore if warlock 
were to include such accesses in its analysis, it 
would almost certainly report them as errors. 
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Scope of identifiers 


C, like many block-structured languages, allows 
a variable to become hidden by the introduction of 
another variable by the same name in a more 
immediate scope. Within the program, the scope 
rules determine which variable by that name will 
actually be accessed, and the others are simply inac- 
cessible. By embedding directives in source in the 
form of comments and then parsing the directives 
along with actual program code, scope rules can be 
applied to names within directives. 


Function names used in the aforementioned 
FUNCTIONS CALLED THROUGH POINTER 
directive are an exception. C allows the use of func- 
tion names for which no declaration exists — that is, 
names which are not in scope. These names cannot 
be checked for validity by the modified warlock 
compiler. Moreover, the user needs the ability to 
specify which of several possible functions by that 
name is_ intended. Therefore the syntax 
*"filename":function’ is allowed for a function name. 


Union members 


When a member of a union is accessed, all 
other members of that union are accessed as well. 
For this reason union member names are all recorded 
using a single name: %. This causes accesses to 
various members of a union to be treated as accesses 
to the same variable. The implementation errs on the 
side of caution when some of the union members are 
structures, but this does not seem to cause trouble. 


Loops and recursion 


If warlock finds itself looping or recursing 
while tracing the execution of a program, it ends the 
trace of that path through the program so as not to 
loop or recurse forever. This can cause warlock to 
miss possible problems. For example, in the code 


for (i=0; i<10; i++) { 
mutex_lock(&foo_lock) ; 
foo = foo + i; 


} 


warlock will only trace one iteration of the loop, and 
therefore will not flag an error that an attempt is 
made to acquire foo_lock when it is already held. 


Data dependencies 


Currently warlock makes no attempt whatso- 
ever to keep track of the values of variables. This 
can cause warlock to analyze paths through the code 
which could not really be taken. In the following 
code fragment, for example, if the lock is acquired, 
then it is released, and if it is not acquired, then it is 
not released. 


Bool we_locked_it = FALSE; 
if (...) { 
mutex _lock(&lock) ; 
we_locked_it = TRUE; 
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if (we_locked it) 
mutex_unlock(&lock) ; 


But because warlock does not keep track of the 
value of variable we_locked_it, warlock sees four 
possible paths through this code rather than two. In 
one of those paths the program unlocks the lock 
without having locked it — clearly an error — and in 
the other the program leaves the lock locked, caus- 
ing the function to appear to have inconsistent side- 
effects on locks. 


Such data dependencies can be circumvented 
by presenting to warlock a simpler view of the code. 
This can be done using macro WARLOCK, which is 
defined during the creation of the .wl file but not 
during the creation of the object file. The example 
above might be altered to look like this: 


Bool we_locked_it = FALSE; 

#ifdef WARLOCK 

mutex_lock(&lock) ; 

#else 

LE (oe 4 
mutex_lock(&lock) ; 
we_locked_it = TRUE; 

} 

#endif 


#ifdef WARLOCK 

mutex_unlock(&lock) ; 

#else 

if (we_locked_it) 
mutex_unlock(&lock) ; 

#endif 


Dealing with data dependencies is one of the more 
problematic aspects of using warlock. Not only does 
it require that the user modify source code, but the 
resulting code is also harder to read. In the future, 
limited forms of data analysis may be employed in 
order to automatically handle some of the common 
problems. 


Partial analyses 


Warlock traverses the call graph for the code 
being analyzed to identify the "root" functions — 
those which are not called from any other function 
being analyzed. Main() and signal handlers would 
typically be root functions for a user program. The 
trace of the program’s execution proceeds from each 
of the root functions, down into the functions it 
calls. 


Because one frequently wants to analyze a 
library or a subsystem of a very large program (like 
the kernel), a non-root function may also be called 
from outside the set of functions currently being 
analyzed. Such a function should be considered a 
root function in the context of the set of functions 
being analyzed. This situation arises mostly with 
analysis of libraries, where a function which is part 
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of the library’s public interface is also called by a 
function within the library. 


One could envision a directive which informs 
warlock that a function should be treated as though 
it were a root, but that would not solve the problem. 
The need to identify a particular function as a root 
function comes not from the nature of the function 
itself, but rather from the functions one has chosen 
not to include in the analysis. An annotation would 
cause the function to be treated as a root in any 
analysis, whereas the function really needs to be 
treated as root or not depending upon which other 
functions are analyzed along with it. 


One way of dealing with the problem is to 
write a dummy function which calls each of the pub- 
lic library functions and analyze it along with the 
library: 

main() { 
public funcl ( 
public func2( 


a: ff 


)? 
)? 


} 


Another problem with partial analyses arises when a 
function assumes that a lock is acquired by the 
caller. If no caller is provided in the analysis, it will 
appear to warlock that the function accesses vari- 
ables without holding the appropriate locks. A spe- 
cial comment exists to communicate the function’s 
assumption to warlock: 


foo(struct bar* b) 


/* LOCK HELD ON ENTRY: b->lock */ 


If the function is a root, warlock automatically 
acquires the specified lock before it begins the 
analysis of this function as a root. If the function is 
ever called from another function, warlock checks 
that the specified lock is held at the time the call is 
made. 


Hierarchical locking conventions 


A readers/writer lock may be used to control 
access to other locks, allowing one to set up lock 
hierarchies. In warlock parlance, the controlling lock 
is said to "cover" the other locks. While holding the 
cover for write access, it is unnecessary to acquire 
any of the covered locks. It is an error to hold a 
covered lock while not also holding its cover for at 
least read access. This technique is sometimes used, 
for efficiency reasons, to control access to a set of 
related data structures. For example, in the following 
code, a readers/writer lock controls access to a 
linked list of foo_t structures, each of which may be 
individually locked as well. 


delete foo(foo t *foo) { 
/* lock the entire list */ 
rw_wrlock(&list_lock); 
<prepare foo for deletion> 
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/* unlink; no need to 
lock prev/next */ 
<unlink foo> 


rw_unlock(&list_lock) ; 


} 
update_foo(foo_t *foo) 
{ 
/* have to get read 
access to list */ 
rw_rdlock(&list_lock) ; 
/* now lock that foo and 
update it */ 
mutex _lock( &foo->lock) ; 
<update foo> 
mutex _unlock(&foo->lock) ; 
rw_unlock(&list_lock) ; 


Deleting a foo t requires that other threads be 
prevented from using the list; acquiring list_lock for 
write access accomplishes this, obviating locking 
individual foo_t structures in the list. Updating a 
foo t, on the other hand, does not preclude other 
threads from using the list — but it does require that 
other threads be prevented from using the foo t 
being updated. Hence it is necessary to acquire the 
mutex lock protecting that entry. But before the 
foo_t itself can be locked, we must hold list_lock for 
read access. 


Such hierarchical use of readers/writer locks is 
simply a convention — there is nothing in the code to 
indicate to warlock that this relationship exists, so 
warlock reports that the variables protected by such 
locks are not consistently protected. A special com- 
ment informs warlock of the relationship: 


/* LOCKS COVERED BY list_lock: 
foo _t::lock */ 


Given this information, warlock knows to expect dif- 
ferent locking behavior with these locks. Moreover, 
warlock can verify that no covered lock is ever held 
while the cover is not held. 


Functions with locking side effects 


Part of warlock’s analysis involves calculating 
the net side effects each function has on locks. It is 
easy to accidentally code a function to have a lock- 
ing side effect: 


£o0o0() 
{ 
mutex _lock(&lock1l) ; 
if (phase_of_moon == BLUE) 
return; 
do_something(); 
mutex _unlock(&lockl) ; 


In the above example, the programmer has 
probably forgotten to unlock lock1 in the conditional 
exit. Functions which intentionally leave locks in 
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different states from their entry states do occur, but 
they are rare, so it is important for warlock to be 
able to check whether such side effects are valid. 
Special comments inform warlock of the 
programmer’s intent: 


/* LOCK ACQUIRED AS SIDE EFFECT: p->lock */ 
/* LOCK RELEASED AS SIDE EFFECT: lockl */ 


Any discrepancy between the side effects declared in 
this manner for a function and the side effects war- 
lock computes for the function is reported as an 
error. 


Conditional locking calls 


Some of the locking calls recognized by war- 
lock are not guaranteed to succeed; their return value 
indicates whether or not the operation was done. If 
that return value is used to control branching, war- 
lock has to rewrite the code in terms of uncondi- 
tional operations. For example, 


if (mutex_trylock(&lockl) == 0) { 
/* success */ 
} else { 
/* failure */ 
} 
gets rewritten as 
LEN 


mutex _lock(&lock1l) ; 
/* success */ 

} else 
/* failure */ 


} 


Because warlock does no data analysis, there are 
limits to warlock’s ability to decipher the use of 
such return codes. For example, warlock warms that 
it can’t figure out the following: 


int return_val 
if (return_val 


0) { 


+ 
~ 


/* success 
} else { 
/* failure */ 


} 


Unprotected sampling 


Consider a garbage-collector which examines 
reference counts and frees objects to which no refer- 
ences remain. Although updating the reference count 
requires that a lock be held, the garbage-collector 
need not hold the lock in order to sample the refer- 
ence count. 


Warlock does not provide direct support for 
handling such sampling. In order to stop warlock 
from complaining about the unprotected read, one 
must employ conditional compilation to change the 
code warlock sees. 


It would not be sufficient to simply provide a 
way of telling warlock that a particular variable may 
be safely read without holding a lock. When such a 
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variable is updated, a lock must be acquired before 
reading the variable and held until after the variable 
is written. Warlock would need to be able to tell 
when a read and write of a variable are part of an 
update — that is, when the value written is a function 
of the value read. This is currently beyond warlock’s 
capabilities. 


Status and experience 


The ability to influence warlock’s analysis 
through source annotation was only recently added 
to warlock. Most use of warlock involved the 
interactive back end, which is somewhat less 
friendly. Considerable development has been done 
since warlock’s first uses, spurred by the difficulties 
found. 


Even so, it is appropriate to think of the exist- 
ing tool as a prototype for something larger. Too 
many code changes are required to get warlock to 
give a program a clean report; various forms of data 
analysis will be required to reduce the use of com- 
ment directives and #ifdef warlock. Warlock 
currently only analyzes C source, while the use of 
C++ is growing. Deadlock detection needs to be 
added to warlock so that separate tools need not be 
run on all code. 


Reaction to warlock has been mixed. Some 
users have praised it highly, reporting that it led 
them to problems in their code which would other- 
wise have been very difficult to find. Others have 
had trouble understanding what they need to do to 
their code to eliminate the spurious messages. Also, 
as one might expect, busy developers have difficulty 
finding the time to invest in warlock. About a dozen 
developers have chosen to try warlock during its 
development, and interest seems to be growing gra- 
dually as the tool matures. 


Certainly warlock has the potential of catching 
errors which would otherwise be found in the field, 
and only after considerable investigation. After an 
X-windows library was made safe for multithreading 
use, warlock analysis resulted in eight further 
changes to the code. On the other hand, part of the 
kernel’s virtual memory subsystem was run through 
warlock and, after all the complaints had been inves- 
tigated, no true errors were discovered. While this 
latter exercise did not improve the code, it raised the 
developer’s confidence in the code’s correctness. No 
doubt the fact that the virtual memory system had 
been heavily exercised for months made it less likely 
to contain errors. 


Prior to the annotation capability, it typically 
took a developer four to eight days to read about 
warlock and then use it successfully with a 
Significant body of code, such as a complex driver or 
a library. The source annotation capability might 
improve this situation slightly by providing a more 
natural interface. Also, once source annotation is in 
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place, standard header files can be annotated once 
and for all, reducing the workload for individual 
developers. Similarly, warlock versions of libraries 
can be written once for all to use. 


As one might expect, many of the problems 
found by warlock are simply cases where a block of 
code which primarily manipulates one data structure 
has embedded in it one easily missed reference to 
another data structure, for which the appropriate lock 
is not held. 


Other problems result from overly aggressive 
attempts to improve the performance of code. In 
order to obtain the best performance on a multipro- 
cessor, it makes sense to hold locks for the smallest 
interval possible. In some cases it is possible to 
avoid acquiring a lock at all for certain code paths. 
Occasionally, though, it takes a bit of thought to 
understand what can safely be done in parallel, and 
one can easily go a bit too far. In an X-windows 
library a routine which unrealizes a widget was 
modified to look something like this simplified ver- 
sion: 


unrealize widget(Widget *widget) 
{ 
if (!widget->realized) 
return; 
mutex_lock(&lockl); /* added */ 
<unrealize widget and 
free structure> 
mutex_unlock(&lockl); /* added */ 


} 


Clearly the routine was designed to correctly handle 
multiple calls to unrealize a widget. However, in a 
concurrent environment two threads could make the 
call at about the same time, and both threads could 
pass the test at the entrance to the function, resulting 
in one of the threads trying to use and free a struc- 
ture which had already been freed. The fix, of 
course, was simply to acquire the lock before check- 
ing to see whether the widget is currently realized. 


The following example depicts another 
recurrent theme: 


get_bar() 

{ 
mutex _lock(&lockl); 
foo =... 


mutex_unlock(&lock1); 
return foo->bar; 


} 


Depending upon the circumstances, it may or may 
not be safe to access foo->bar without holding the 
lock. In some cases it seems surprisingly difficult to 
decide. 


Recall that warlock detects locking side effects, 
as this function exhibits on its conditional return: 
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foo( ) 
{ 


mutex_lock(&lock1) ; 

if (phase_of moon == BLUE) 
return; 

do_something(); 

mutex_unlock(&lock1) ; 


} 


It is somewhat surprising that no errors of this type 
have been found to date. Perhaps this is simply due 
to the fact that there is run-time checking to flag a 
second call to mutex_lock() by a given thread as an 
error, so such errors would tend to be caught 
quickly. By contrast, code which suffers from data 
races can execute correctly for years before a prob- 
lem manifests, and when it does manifest there may 
be little to indicate the source of the problem. 


Future work 


Near-term efforts for the project involve utiliz- 
ing the annotation capability in system header files 
and writing warlock versions of common libraries. It 
is time to provide an environment, using the func- 
tionality currently available, in which the work in 
common is already done. An immediate goal is to 
provide an environment in which drivers can be 
analyzed with minimal effort, since there are many 
drivers which could be analyzed if a set of header 
files and libraries were prepared. 


The ability to detect potential deadlocks will 
probably be added to warlock at some point, since 
warlock already does much of the work required to 
prepare for such analysis. Also, there may be ways 
to check for the proper use of semaphores and condi- 
tion variables, at least in certain situations. 


Warlock shows good potential for finding many 
— but not all — data races in multithreaded code writ- 
ten for Solaris. There is substantial opportunity to 
improve warlock’s ability to understand code 
through the implementation of limited forms of data 
analysis. This will further improve the results of 
warlock’s analysis, and reduce the need for condi- 
tional compilation. 
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DUEL — A Very High-Level 
Debugging Language 
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ABSTRACT 


Moat source-level debuggers accept expressions in the source language, e.g., C, and can 
print source-language values, This approach is usually justified on grounds that program- 
mers need to know only one language. But the evaluation of source-language expressions 
or even statements is poorly suited for making non-trivial queries about the program state, 
e.g., “which elements of array x[100] are positive?” Duel departs from the conventional 
wisdom: It is a very high-level language designed specifically for source-level debugging of 
C programs. Duel expressions are a superset of C’s and include “generators,” which are 
expressions that can produce zero or more values and are inspired by Icon, APL, and LISP. 
For example, x[..100] >? 0 displays the positive elements of x and their indices. Duel is 
implemented on top of gdb and adds one new command to evaluate Duel expressions and 
display their results. This paper describes Duel’s semantics and syntax, gives examples of 
its use, and outlines its implementation. Duel is freely available and could be interfaced 


to other debuggers. 


Introduction 


Interactive source-level debuggers are now a stan- 
dard part of nearly every programming environ- 
ment. Most provide a rich suite of debugging 
facilities such as breakpoints, conditional break- 
points, watchpoints, stack traversals, etc., and 
many provide graphical user interfaces (GUIs) that 
use mouse actions and menus to invoke these facil- 
ities. 

Despite these advances, the basics of debug- 
ging have changed little [8]. The basic debugging 
methodology is still to set breakpoints, run the pro- 
gram until a breakpoint is reached, and explore the 
program’s state by displaying values of variables 
and data structures. GUIs make this exploration 
less tedious and more productive, but most are just 
a veneer over commands that print the values of ex- 
pressions. 

Programmers interact with most source-level de- 
buggers in the language of the program being de- 
bugged, e.g., C debuggers accept and evaluate C 
expressions [9]. This choice is invariably justified 
on grounds that the programmer needs to know 
only one language, and that even small devia- 
tions would make a debugger unnecessarily hard 
to use [1, 8]. 

This paper investigates the contrary view: Pro- 
grammers are best served by debugging languages 
that are more expressive and flexible than — and 
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possibly different from — the program’s source lan- 
guage. A concrete realization of this view is Duel, 
a very high-level language for debugging. Others 
have designed new debugger languages based, in 
part, on similar premises [7, 11, 12], and some re- 
cent work has focussed on semantic issues (3). 

The overall “goal” of debugging is to search 
the program state for inconsistencies that mani- 
fest themselves as bugs. For example, questions 
like “which elements of array x are greater than 
1?,” “how many nodes are in tree’?,” and “does 
list L contain two identical elements in its value 
fields?” typify the kinds of questions that can arise 
during state exploration. 

Most debuggers can only print the values of 
expressions, which is of little help in answering 
complex queries. Some debuggers accept source- 
language statements or even procedures, but ex- 
pressing these kinds of questions in languages such 
as C is tedious at best. For example, answering the 
query “does list L contain two identical elements in 
its value fields?” in C requires non-trivial code: 


List *p, *q; 
for (p = L; p; p = p->next) 
for (q = p; q; q = q->next) 
if (p->value == q->value) 
printf("%x %x contain %d\n", 
P, 4, p->value); 


This code also illustrates additional complexities, 
e.g., Managing “debugger variables” (p and q). 
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Also, printf is a poor way to display the offending 
values, so the debugger must provide mechanisms 
for accessing its display functions. Even accessing 
these functions with special printf format codes 
forces programmers to use non-standard facilities 
when debugging. 

Typical debugging queries are complex enough 
that experienced programmers write functions 
whose only use is to be called from the debugger. 
While undoubtedly useful, this methodology is in- 
variably inadequate because programmers cannot 
anticipate all of the state exploration functions that 
might be needed. 

Duel allows many state exploration queries to be 
expressed concisely, often as “one-liners” without 
additional variables or control constructs. Other 
capabilities include concise ways of printing parts 
of large data structures. Duel is derived mostly 
from C, Icon [6], a very high-level string-processing 
language, and, to a lesser extent, from APL and 
LISP. Duel is implemented on top of gdb [13], a 
traditional source-level debugger for C. 


Design 


Duel is an expression-oriented language in which 
expressions can return a sequence of values. Op- 
erators permit these sequences to be manipulated 
in novel ways to achieve the goal of concise state 
exploration. As a simple example, x{0..9] >? 1 
yields the elements of x that are greater than 1, 
and (x,y).a yields the a field of x and of y. In 
the first example, the “..” operator produces the 
integers 0, 1,..., 9. The C indexing operator is ap- 
plied to x and each of those integers, producing the 
Oth through the 9th elements of array x. The “>?” 
operator compares its operands like C’s “>” oper- 
ator and returns the left one when the comparison 
is true. Each of x’s values is compared with 1, and 
those greater than 1 are printed along with their 
indices. 

Duel’s semantics are modeled after Icon’s; Duel’s 
syntax, however, is quite different and is described 
below. Icon supports generators — expressions 
that can produce zero or more values — and goal- 
directed evaluation, which seeks the first “success- 
ful” result by trying all possible combinations of 
values generated by each subexpression. In con- 
trast, Duel has no goal-directed evaluation; it pro- 
duces all of the values of its generators, except for 
a few special operators. In many cases, expression 
evaluation in Icon and Duel is similar to evaluation 
in other languages, e.g., x+y adds x and y; there is 
only one possible value for each operand. The se- 


mantics and efficient implementation of generators 
are well documented (2, 4, 5]. 

Icon is only one of several languages that might 
be used as a basis for a high-level debugging lan- 
guage. The use of generators in Duel is more lim- 
ited than in Icon, which is a complete, general- 
purpose, very high-level language. In addition to 
its generators, Duel includes some APL-style re- 
duction operators and operators that expand data 
structure ala LISP. 

Duel is designed primarily to debug C, but 
source-language expressions in most imperative 
languages could be extended with generators. Most 
of Duel operators could apply equally well to, e.g., 
Pascal, PL/I, FORTRAN, or C++. 

Duel’s semantics are more important than its 
syntax. Duel is used most effectively if its seman- 
tics are well understood, but the following two sec- 
tions can be read in either order. Once the basics 
of generators are mastered, many of their uses be- 
come idiomatic. 


Semantics 


Duel’s semantics are best described operationally 
using a C-like pseudo-language that mirrors the ac- 
tual implementation. This pseudo-language omits 
punctuation, declarations, and error checking in 
the obvious ways. Duel users never write in this 
language; it is just a descriptive convenience. A 
similar approach has been used to describe Icon’s 
semantics [10]. 

Duel evaluates an expression by traversing its 
abstract syntar tree (AST) recursively. All AST 
nodes have an op field, which identifies the node’s 
operand, and a kids field, which is an a array of 
pointers to the operand nodes. Nodes for specific 
operators have additional fields, e.g., a node for a 
constant includes a constant field that holds the 
constant itself. The advantage of this notation is 
that it is independent of a specific concrete syntax. 
ASTs can be specified by a simple LISP-like no- 
tation, e.g., the AST for the expression a*5 + *b 
might be 


(plus 
(multiply (name "a") (constant 5)) 
(indirect (name "b")) 


If all expressions returned only one value, eval 
would be a standard tree traversal: 
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Value eval(Node n) { 

Value u, Vv 

switch (n->op) { 

case CONSTANT: 
return n--constant 

case NAME: 
return fetch(n->name) 

case NEGATE, INDFRECT, ...: 
u = eval(n->kids[0]) 
return apply(n->op, u) 

case PLUS, MINUS, MULTIPLY, .:.-: 
u ® eval(n->kids (0]) 
v = eval(n->kids [i] ) 
return apply(n->op, u, v) 


} 


eval switches on the operator, recursively evalu- 
ates the operands, if necessary, and calls apply to 
evaluate a specific operator. fetch retrieves the 
value of the variable named in the NAME node’s name 
field. Value denotes a type that encapsulates all 
values, 

Duel expressions can produce more than one 
value, e.g., (1..3)+(5,9) prints 6 10 7 11 8 12. 
(1..3) produces 1, 2, and 3, and (5,9) produces 
each of its “alternatives,” 5 and 9. The “+” sums 
all possible combinations of these values. 

This feature complicates only eval, not the code 
for each individual operator, i.e., instead of chang- 
ing all of the operators to take lists of values, eval 
manages the multiple values. Each call to eval pro- 
duces one of the values. To implement this version 
of eval, state information is added to each node, 
and a distinguished value, NOVALUE, signals the end 
of a sequence of values. The state field ofa node is 
a non-negative integer that indicates the progress 
of the evaluation of that node. state begins at 
0 and is changed to 1 before the first value is re- 
turned to indicate that subsequent calls to eval for 
this node will return additional values. goto state- 
ments are used in the code below to emphasize this 
flow of control. After NOVALUE is returned, the next 
call to eval re-evaluates the node. The field value 
is a temporary value that must be saved between 
successive calls to eval. For example, this version 
of eval handles constants and most of the binary 
operators as follows; the line numbers are for ex- 
planatory purposes and are not part of the code. 


Value eval(Node n) { 
switch (n->op) { 
case CONSTANT: 
if (n->state == 0) { 
n->state = i 
return n->constant 


} else { 
n-state = 0 
return NOVALUE 
} 


1 case PLUS, MINUS, MULTIPLY, ...: 

2 if (n->state == 1) goto bin1 
3 binO: n->state = 0 

4 n->value = eval (n->kids[0]) 
5 if (n->value == NOVALUE) 

6 return NOVALUE 

7 n->state = 1 

8 bini: u = eval(n->kids[i]) 

9 if (u == NOVALUE) goto bin0 
1 Vv = apply(n->op, n->value, u) 
1 return v 


= © 


To understand this code, consider the evaluation 
of the addition in the expression (1..3)+(5,9), 
which has the AST 


(plus (to 1 3) (alternate 5 9)) 


When eval is called with the plus node, control 
lands at line 4 above and eval is called with the 
(to 1 3) node. This recursive invocation of eval 
returns 1, which is saved in the plus node’s value 
field. The plus node’s state is reset to 1, and con- 
trol ultimately lands at line 8. This second call to 
eval on (alternate 5 9) returns 5, apply com- 
putes the sum, 6, which is the return value from 
the top-level eval. 

Duel’s top-level evaluation command “drives” 
its expression argument and prints all of its val- 
ues. So, eval is called again with the plus node 
as its argument. This time, the plus node’s 
state is 1, so control lands at line 8, and eval 
is called recursively for the next value from the 
node (alternate & 9). This call returns 9, which 
causes the top-level call to eval to return 10, which 
is printed. 

Ultimately, the call to eval in line 8 returns 
NOVALUE, control passes to line 3, the plus node’s 
state is reset to 0, and line 4 calls eval for the 
next value from (to 1 3). This call returns 2, the 
state is reset to 1 again, and the whole process of 
re-evaluating (alternate 5 9) begins anew and 
produces 5 again. 

This process continues until all of the values from 
plus’s first operand have been produced, which 
occurs when the call to eval in line 4 returns 
WOVALUE. Finally, line 6 announces that the entire 
plus expression has produced all of its values. If 
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eval is called again with this plus, the entire eval- 
uation process starts over because state has been 
reset to O. 

Each of Duel’s generators has a similar imple- 
mentation scheme. This scheme simulates corou- 
tines (which are similar to, but pre-date, non- 
preemptive threads). 

Managing the state and value correctly for each 
generator according to its semantics is straightfor- 
ward, but tedious. The semantics are conveyed 
equally well by assuming that eval is a corou- 
tine in which the values of local variables are saved 
across calls, and that the statement yield e re- 
turns e and preserves enough information for the 
computation to resume after the yield statement. 
(alternate e; e2) produces all of the values of e; 
followed by the values of eg. Its detailed implemen- 
tation is 


case ALTERNATE: 
if (n->state == 1) goto alti 
u = eval (n->kids [0] ) 
if (Cu != NOVALUE) 
return u 
n->state = 1 
alti: v = eval (n->kids[1]) 
if (v != NOVALUE) 
return v 
n->state = 0 
return NOVALUE 


The simplified code is 


case ALTERNATE: 
while ((u = eval(n->kids[0])) != NOVALUE) 
yield u 
while ((v = eval(n->kids[1])) != NOVALUE) 
yield v 
return NOVALUE 


Declarations, explicit comparisons with NOVALUE, 
and the final “return NOVALUE” are omitted when 
the meaning is clear, e.g., 


case ALTERNATE: 
while (u = eval (n->kids[0])) 
yield u 
while (v = sval(n->kids[1])) 
yield v 


Most of the unary operators are defined by 


case NEGATE, INDIRECT, ...: 
while (u = eval(n->kids[0])) 
yield apply(n->op, u) 


Specific Operators 


The generator (to e, e2) produces the integers 
from e; to eg inclusive. The semantics of to are 
defined by 


cass TO: 
while (u = eval(n->kids [0] )) 
while (v ™ eval (n->kids[1])) 
for (i = u; i <= v; i++) 
yield i 


As suggested by this code, to’s operands can be 
generators, e.g., ” 


(to (alternate 1 &) (alternate & 10)) 


produces 


Some operators return one or no value. Duel’s 
comparisons produce their first operand if the 
condition is true and nothing otherwise, e.g., 
(ifgt e, e2) produces e; only if e; is greater than 
eg. The implementation is 


cass IFGT, IFGE, IFLE, IFLT, IFEQ, IFNE: 
while (u = eval(n->kids[0])) 
while (v = eval (n->kids[1])) 
if (w = apply(n->op, u, v)) 
yield wv 


These semantics admit generators as operands, so 
an expression like 


(ifgt 
(index (name "x") (to 0 99)) 
(constant 0) 


) 


produces the positive elements of the array x[100]. 

The operators that correspond to the C opera- 
tors && and || can be problematic because, with 
generator operands, their semantics are nonintu- 
itive. The semantics of andand illustrate the prob- 
lem. 


case ANDAND: 
while (u = eval (n->kids([0])) 
if (u !=™ 0) 
while (v = eval(n->kids[i])) 
yield v 


€; && eo produces all of the values of e. for each 
non-zero value produced by e;. When e, and eg are 
single-value expressions, these semantics are equiv- 
alent to C’s. 

The operator (if e; e2 e3) evaluates e;; for each 
non-zero value of e;, it produces all of the values 
of eg, and for each zero value of e;, it produces all 
of the values of e3. 
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case IF: 
while (u = eval(n->kids[0])) 
if (u != 0) 
while (v = eval(n->kids[1])) 
yield v 
else 
while (v = eval (n->kids([2])) 
yield v 


A sequence of expressions, (sequence e; €2) 
evaluates e,; but discards its values, and then pro- 
duces the values of eo. 


case SEQUENCE: 
while (u = eval (n->kids(0])) 


while (v = eval(n->kids[1i])) 
yield v 


(imply e, e2) is similar, but produces e’s values 
for each value of e1. 


case IMPLY: 
while (u = eval (n->kids [0] )) 
while (v = eval(n->kids[1])) 
yield v 


Finally, (while e; e2) produces eg only if all of the 
values of e; are non-zero: 


case WHILE: 
for (€3;)-t 
while (u = eval(n->kids([0])) 
if (u = 0) 
return NOVALUE 
while (v = eval(n->kids[1])) 
yield v 
} 


These semantics are equivalent to C’s when e, is 
a single-value expression. Notice that once e2 has 
produced all of its values, while starts over again. 
For example, 


(while (index (name "x") (to 0 99)) ...) 


“...” as long as all of the elements of x 


produces 
are non-zero. 

Some operators manipulate value sequences 
instead of values themselves. For example, 
(select e, e2) produces the elements of e» given 
by the integers in e,. The implementation is de- 


scribed by 


case SELECT: 
while (v = eval(n->kids[0])) { 
n->kids[i]->state = 0 
for (i = 0; i < v; i++) 
u = eval(n->kids [1]) 
yield u 
} 


Notice that e’s state is reset so that it starts anew 
for each value of e;. The actual implementation of 
select avoids the re-evaluation of e2 when possi- 
ble. 

Several “reduction” operators reduce a sequence 
of values to one value, e.g., (count e) returns the 
number of values produced by e, (sum e) sums the 
values produced by e and (equality e; e2) returns 
1 if the values produced by e; are equal to those 
produced by eg and 0 otherwise. 

Duel’s evaluation mechanism also applies to calls 
to functions in the target program. If any of the 
arguments are generators, the function is called re- 
peatedly for all combinations of values, e.g., 


printf("%d 4d, ", (3,4), 5..7) 
prints 


36,36,37, 46, 46, 47, 


Aliases 


As suggested above, (name "2z") fetches the value 
of the variable x. x can be a variable in the tar- 
get program or an alias. Aliases are created by 
(define a e), which defines a to be an alias fore. If 
e is an lvalue, so is a, e.g., after (define b x([&]), 
changing b changes x[5]. If e is a generator, a is 
aliased to each value in turn and define returns 
those values. 


case DEFINE: 
while (u = eval(n->kids[1]) f{ 
alias(n->name, u) 
yield u 
} 


The operator (with e; e2) evaluates eg in the 
“scope” of e;. When e, is a structure, “opening 
the scope” of e; makes the fields visible as ordinary 
identifiers. Names in eg refer to the appropriate 
fields in e1; for example, if x and y are instances of 
structures with a field f, 


(with 
(alternate (name x") (name "y")) 
(alternate (name "f") (name "g")) 


) 


generates x.f, x.g, y.f, and y.g. The semantics 
of with are defined as follows. 


case WITH: 
while (u = eval(n->kids([0])) { 
push(u) 
while (v = eval(n->kids[1]) 
yield v 
pop() 
} 
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The push and pop functions manipulate the name- 
resolution stack used by fetch. Also, the special 
name “_” in eg refers to the value of e}. 

The with operator is used by other operators 
to traverse data structures. (dfs e,; eo) “ex- 
pands” the data structure e; using e2 to indicate 
the traversal path as follows. Unvisited nodes are 
kept in a stack. At each step, the top of the 
stack, X, is popped, the non-null values gener- 
ated by (with *.X e2) are pushed onto the stack, 
and dfs yields X. This process continues until the 
stack is empty. In the semantics below, stack and 
unstack manipulate n’s traversal stack and push 
and pop manipulate the name-resolution stack de- 
scribed above. 


case DFS: 
while (u = eval(n->kids[0]) { 
stack(n, u) 
while (v = unstack(n)) { 
push(v) 
while (w = eval (n->kids[1]) 
stack(n, w) 
pop() 
yield v 
} 
} 


If head is a pointer to a linked list in which nodes 
are linked via next fields, 


(dfs (name "head") (name "next"')) 


generates the elements of the list. Likewise, 


(dfs 

(name "root") 

(alternate (name "left") (name "right")) 
] 


generates the nodes in a binary tree in preorder. 
(The actual implementation stacks the values of e2 
in reverse order so that the nodes are visited in 
the expected order.) Other operators do similar 
expansions with different orderings, e.g., breadth- 
first search. 


Syntax 


Duel uses an extended C-like concrete syntax to 
specify the semantics described above. Duel ac- 
cepts expressions, compiles them into ASTs, eval- 
uates them, and prints the resulting values. Ex- 
pressions include all of the C operators with the 
expected semantics except for “,”, and C’s scope 
rules apply. Control structures, like for, if, etc. 


are cast as expressions, not statements, much as in 


Icon. Finally, there are numerous Duel-specific op- 
erators that specify the generators described above. 

In the absence of generators, Duel expressions 
are essentially equivalent to a debugger’s “print” 
command, e.g., 


gdb> print 1 + (double)3/2 
2.600 
gdb> duel 1 + (double)3/2 
2.600 


As this example suggests, Duel is an extended ver- 
sion of gdb; the duel command is similar to gdb’s 
print command, except that the duel command 
drives its expression argument and prints all of its 
values, e.g., 


gdb> duel (1,2,5)#4+(10,200) 
14 204 18 208 30 220 

gdb> duel (3,11)+(5..7) 

8 9 10 16 17 18 


The comma operator 1s the concrete syntax for the 
alternate operator described in the previous sec- 
tion; e;,€2 produces all of e,’s values followed by 
e)’s values. The operator “..” specifies the to op- 
erator; e;..e€2 produces the integers from e; to e2 
inclusive. 

Duel treats lvalues and rvalues as in C. For exam- 
ple, suppose that hash is defined by the declaration 


struct symbol { 

char *name; 

int scope; 

struct symbol *next; 
} *hash[1024] ; 


which is a typical representation for symbol tables 
in compilers. hash is an array of pointers to lists of 
symbol structures, the lists are threaded through 
the next fields, and the symbols are in decreasing 
order of the scope fields. The command 


gdb> duel hash[0..1023]->scope = 0 ; 


clears the scope field of the first symbol on each 
list. hash([0..1023] produces lvalues; the seman- 
tics of C’s assignment are unchanged. This exam- 
ple produces no output; the terminating semicolon 
causes the expression to be evaluated for side ef- 
fects only. 

The operator >? specifies the operator ifgt; 
€; >? eg returns e; if e; is greater than e2 and noth- 
ing otherwise. This operator and the similar ones 
for the other comparisons can be used with other 
generators like “..” to search for specific values. 
For example, 
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gdb> duel x[1..4,8,12..50] >7 & <7 10 
x(3] = 7 

x(18] = 9 

x(47] = 6 


searches portions of x for values that are between 
6 and 10. Duel’s output includes symbolic ex- 
pressions that suggest the derivation of the val- 
ues printed. Thus, the output from the search 
shows not only the desired values, but also pin- 
points the elements of x that hold those values. 
(The examples at the beginning of this section 
omitted the symbolic output.) The command 
x{1..4,8,12..60] ==? (6..9) is another formu- 
lation of the same search. 

Duel also supports the C operators, ==, etc., but 
their semantics are as in C, e.g., 


gdb> duel x[1..3] == 7 
x(1J]==7 = 0 
x(2]==7 = 0 
x(3J==7 = 1 


prints all of the indices and values of x. 
The unary expression “..e” is shorthand for 
O..e-1 and is useful for indexing arrays. For ex- 


ample, 


gdb> duel (hash[..1024] !=? 0)->scope >? 5 
hash[42]~>scope = 7 
hash[(529]->scope = 8 


prints the elements in hash that have a scope value 
greater than 5. 

This example illustrates the crux ofthe problem 
in designing Duel’s syntax. It must necessarily be 
a superset of C, but the wealth of operators quickly 
overwhelms the vocabulary that permits a readable 
notation for them. 

In programming language design, readability is 
important because programs are read more than 
written, e.g., in debugging and maintenance. Duel 
expressions, however, are ephemeral; they exist 
only long enough to be executed once. They are 
written once and read at most once. Duel’s syn- 
tax is designed to facilitate, on-the-fly, left-to-right 
composition, e.g., hash[..1024] specifies all of 
the lists, !=? 0 specifies those that are non-null, 
->scope specifies the scope fields of just those el- 
ements, and >? 5 limits the output to the desired 
elements. While these kinds of expressions appear 
cryptic initially, they become idiomatic with use. 
At the very least, Duel expressions are more com- 
pact than the equivalent C code, e.g., the C (and 
Duel) code for the search just described is 


gdb> duel int i; 
for (i = 0; i < 1024; i++) 
if (hash[i] != 0) 
if (haeh[i]->ecope > 5) 
printf ("hash[%d]->scope = %d\n", 
i, haeh[i]->ecope); 


Duel declarations, e.g., int i, establishes aliases 
to newly allocated target locations. 

Duel accepts most of C, and C and Duel expres- 
sions can be intermixed freely. For example, the 
following Duel lines all print the same scope fields 
as the search of hash described above. 


gdb> duel int i; for (i = 0; i < 1024; i++) 
if (hash[i] && hash[iJ]->scope > 5) 
hash[i]->scope 


gdb> duel int i; for (i = 0; i < 1024; i++) 
if (hash[i]) hash[i]->scope >7 5 


gdb> duel int i; for (i = 0; i < 1024; i++) 
(hash[i] !=? 0)->scope >? 5 


As suggested by its semantics, Duel’s if is an 
expression, €.g., 


gdb> duel for (i = 0; i < 9; i++) 
4+ if (i%3==0) i+5 

4+i*5 = 4 

4+i#5 = 19 

4+i*5 = 34 


The appearance of “i” instead of its value in this 
example illustrates a potentially unappealing side 
effect of Duel’s symbolic display algorithm. The 
algorithm substitutes the actual value only for gen- 
erators; other expressions are displayed as entered. 
Enclosing an expression in braces overrides the de- 
fault display for that expression and causes its value 
to be displayed, e.g., 


gdb> duel for (i = 0; i < 9; i++) 
4+ if (i143 == 0) {i}#5 

4+005 = 4 

4+345 = 19 

4+6*5 = 34 


The semicolon specifies the sequence operator, 
which evaluates but discards its left operand, and 
returns its right operand, e.g., 


gdb> duel i :#= 1..3; i+ 4 
it4= 7 


imply is specified by =>; e;=>e2 produces e’s val- 
ues for each of e;’s values, e.g., 


gdb> duel i := 1..3 => {i} + 4 
1+4 = & 
2+4 = 6 
344 = 7 
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The operator a := e defines a to be an alias for 
e, which may be either an lvalue or an rvalue, e.g., 


x := hash[..1024] !=7 0 => 
y :™ x->scope => y = 0 


clears the scope fields of the symbols in hash. x is 
an alias for each element of hash and y is an alias 
for each scope field. 

The operators “.” and -> specify Duel’s with 
operator; as in C, “.” applies to structures and -> 
applies to pointers to structures, In both e; .e2 and 
€1->€9, €2 is evaluated within the scope of e;. For 
example, alternation can specify several fields of a 
structure: 


gdb> duel hash[1,9]->(scope ,name) 
hash[1]->scope = 3 

hash[1i]->name = "x" 
hash[(9]->scope = 2 

hash(9)->name » "abc" 


The “.” and -> operators are quite general, e.g., 


x := hash[..1024] !=7 0 => 
x->(if (scope > 5) name) 


prints the name field of the elements in hash that 
have a scope greater than 5. References to “_” re- 
fer to with’s operand, which helps eliminate tem- 
poraries like x in thé example above; for instance, 


the example above can be done by 


hash[..1024]->(if (_ && scope > 5) name) 


Using “_” instead of an alias often produces more 


informative output. For example 


gdb> duel y :* x[..10] => 

if (y <0 Il y > 100) y 
yor 
y = 120 


gdb> duel x[..10].if (_ < 0 I] _ > 100) _ 
x{3] = -9 
x(8] = 120 


The first command uses an alias for each element 
of x and prints those elements that are less than 0 
or greater than 100. The output displays the name 
of the alias, not the elements of x. The “_” stands 
for the value itself, an element of x in this example, 
so the output of the second command displays the 
specific elements of x that are generated. The same 
effect can be achieved with aliases but requires an- 
other temporary: 


y := x({j := ..10) = 
if (y <0 {Il y > 100) x{{j}] 


The operator --> specifies the dfs node de- 
scribed in the previous section. e,-->e2g pro- 
duces the values from the data structure given by 
€; using eg to specify the traversal. For exam- 
ple, if head points to a linked list of structures 
threaded through next fields, head-->next pro- 
duces the elements of the list, i.e., it produces 
head, head->next, head->next->next, etc., until 
a NULL pointer or an invalid pointer terminates the 
sequence. So, 


gdb> duel hash[0]-->next->scope 
hash[0]->scope = 4 
hash[0]->next->scope = 3 

hash [0]->next->next->scope = 2 

hash [0]->next->next->next->scope = 1 


prints the scope fields of the list emanating from 
hash(0]. Specifying hash[..1024] would print 
the scope fields for all of the symbols in the ta- 
ble. 

The expression 


L-->next->(value ==? next-->next->value) 


answers the Introduction’s query about list L 
containing identical elements in its value fields. 
L-->next generates each element in L, the value 
field of which is compared to the value fields 
of each of the succeeding elements generated by 
next-->next. Compare this compact expression 
with the C code given in the Introduction. The 
longer C code hides a bug: the initialization of the 
inner for loop should be q = p->next. 

Suppose a binary tree is composed of nodes in 
which each node includes an integer key and left 
and right fields that point to the subtrees, and 
that root is the head of the binary tree specified 
in preorder as (9 (3 (4) (5)) (12)). The keys 
in the entire tree are printed by 


gdb> duel root-->(left ,right) ->key 
root->key = 9 

root->left->key = 3 
root->left->left->key = 4 
root->left->right->key = 5 
root->right->key = 12 


and the path to the node holding 5 is printed by 


gdb> duel root-->(if (key < 5) left 

else if (key > 5) right)->key 
root->key = 9 
root->left->key = 3 
root->left->right->key = 5 


Another, more complex, example is 
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gdb> duel hash[. .1024]-->next-> 
if (next) scope <7? next->scope 
hash(287]-->next ([8]]->scope = 5 


hash[..1024)-->next produces all of the nodes 
on all of the lists in hash. The if expression re- 
turns a scope field only if it is less that the scope 
field of the next element on the list. Thus, this 
command verifies that the symbols in each list are 
sorted in decreasing order of scope, as expected. 
This output displays the error. The symbolic dis- 
play algorithm automatically prints occurrences of 
->a->a as -->a[[2]], etc. 

The select operator is specified by e; CLeq]] 
and produces the values from e, as specified by 
the values in eg. For example, 


gdb> duel ((1..9)#(1..9))((52,74]] 

6*8 = 48 

9*3 = 27 

gdb> duel hash(287]-->next ([7..10]]->scope 
hash (287]-->next ([7]]->scope= 6 

hash (287]-->next((8]]->scope= 5 

hash [287] -->next [[9]]->scope= 9 

hash (287]-->next ([10]]->scope = 3 


The reduction operators help summarize the con- 
tents of data structures, e.g., count is specified by 
#/e and counts the number of values produced by 
e: 


gdb> duel #/(root-->(left ,right)->key) 
5 


The operator unary e#n produces the values of 
e and arranges for n to be an alias for the index 
of each value in e. Thus, if L is the list mentioned 
in the Introduction and its 4th and 9th nodes each 
contain 27 the following command displays the du- 
plication. 


gdb> duel L-->next#i->value ==? 
L-->next#j->value => 
if (i < j) L-->next (i, jJ]->value 
L-->next [(4]]->value = 27 
L-->next((9]]->value = 27 


The expression eQn produces the values of e until 
e.n is non-zero. For example, is s is a pointer to 
a character, s[0..999]@(_==’\0’) produces s[0], 
s[ij,...up to but not including the terminating 
null character. Also, n can be a constant, in which 
case the expression produces the values of e up to 
the first one that equals n. “e..” generates an 
essentially infinite sequence of integers beginning 
at e, so argv(0. .]00 generates the strings in argv. 


Implementation 


Duel is designed to be implemented as an add-on 
to existing debuggers. Currently, it is interfaced 
only to gdb, but Duel is not derived in any way 
from gdb. Duel works wherever gdb does and can 
be used with emacs and other debugger front ends. 

Duel’s yacc-based parser and the hand-written 
lexer accept a Duel expression and compile it into 
an abstract syntax tree. The nodes in the AST cor- 
respond to the primitive operators described above. 

Evaluation is implemented by duel_eval, which 
is the actual function corresponding to the ab- 
stract function eval use to describe the seman- 
tics. duel_eval’s code for most of the operators is 
equivalent to the pseudo-code that describes their 
semantics. 

duel_eval and its associated functions are about 
400 lines of C. Related functions, which manip- 
ulate search stacks, aliases, etc., are another 300 
lines, and the operator application functions, in- 
cluding Value manipulations, consist of about an- 
other 1200 lines. The graph-expansion operators, 
e.g., -->, are implemented as described above, but 
the current implementation does not handle cycles. 

As for other very high-level languages, type 
checking must be done during evaluation, not dur- 
ing compilation. For example, in (x,y).a, x and 
y can each have any structure type with a field 
named a. Consequently, the ASTs are decorated 
with symbolic values, like a, instead of pointers to 
symbol-table entries as in most compilers. 

While evaluation-time type checking is flexible, 
it costs time. For example, most of the time in eval- 
uating 1..100+i goes to the 100 lookups of i. The 
current implementation of duel_eval is flexible to 
allowexperiments with different semantics and syn- 
tax, but more efficient implementations of gener- 
ators are possible [14]. The evaluation time for 
most Duel expressions is negligible. For example, 
x[..10000] >? O compiles and executes in about 
5 seconds on a DECStation 5000. A faster imple- 
mentation would be required if Duel expressions 
were used in watchpoints and conditional break- 
points. For many Duel expressions, run-time type 
checking and symbol lookup could be done at com- 
pile time using type-inference techniques. 

The “values” produced during evaluation have a 
type, an actual value, and a symbolic value. The 
actual value is a value of a primitive C type or 
an lvalue, which is a pointer to target data. The 
symbolic value is a symbolic expression (i.e., a le- 
gal Duel expression) that indicates how the value 
was computed. The symbolic value of a variable 
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is 1ts name; for most binary operators x, the sym- 
bolic value is a x 6 where a and b are the sym- 
bolic values of the operands. Some operators have 
symbolic values that relate better to the compu- 
tation at hand, e.g., a..b’s symbolic value is the 
current iteration value. Symbolic values assist in 
the display of results as well as errors: The offend- 
ing operand’s symbolic value is printed, e.g., the 
expression ptr[..99]->val might produce 


Illegal memory reference in x of x->y: 
ptr([48] = lvalue 0x16820. 


The symbolic value of an expression is computed 
at the same time that the expression is evalu- 
ated, e.g., in x[1+2] the strings "1+2" and "x" 
are combined to produce "x[i+2]" at the same 
time that the lvalue &x+3 is computed. In most 
cases, the computation of the symbolic value is 
More expensive than computing the result. Fur- 
thermore, many of the symbolic computations are 
unnecessary, because they are never printed, e.g., 
inx[..1000] !=? 0, the symbolic expression x(z] 
is computed 1000 times, even though it might be 
printed only once. This kind of overhead is no- 
ticeable in complex queries and would need to be 
eliminated if such queries were used in watchpoints 
and conditional breakpoints. 

Duel’s interface to a debugger is a two-way in- 
terface and is intentionally narrow to simplify con- 
necting it to a debugger. Duel duplicates some de- 
bugger capabilities in order to reduce its depen- 
dence on specific debuggers. For example, Duel 
contains its own type and value representations and 
its own implementation of the C operators. 

The only new gdb command, duel ezpr, accepts 
a Duel expression and passes it as a string to Duel’s 
single entry point. The only modification to gdb 
was the change to one line to allow # in commands 
(# starts a comment in gdb; Duel uses ##). A single 
module contains the interface code between Duel 
and gdb. This module is about 400 lines of C bro- 
ken down as follows. 


30 duel command 
100 converting between gdb and Duel types 
100 symbol-table functions 

70 accessing the target’s address space 

100 miscellaneous 


Duel calls functions to allocate memory, read and 
write the target’s data space, and to determine the 
types and addresses of target symbols. It does not 
call any gdb functions. 

Duel’s debugger interface consists of the follow- 
ing functions. 


duel_get_target_bytes 
duel_put_target_bytes: 

copies n bytes to/from a target address. 
duel_alloc_target_space: 

allocates n bytes in the target space. 
duel_call_target_func: 

calls a function in the target. 
duel_get_target_variable: 

returns value/type information for a symbol. 
duel_get_target_typedef/struct/union/enun: 

returns type information for a symbol. 


Except for type and value conversions, most of 
these functions simply call gdb equivalents. Only a 
few other miscellaneous functions are needed, e.g., 
to find the number of active frames, to retrieve bit 
fields in a machine-dependent way, etc. 

Duel has been “ported” only from gdb 4.2 to 
gdb 4.6 on both SUN and DEC workstations. It 
has also been tested as a stand-alone program un- 
der MS-DOS. The change in gdb versions required 
modifications to only 4 lines of code in the interface 
module because internal gdb structures changed. 


Discussion 


Initial experience with Duel suggests that its gen- 
erators are an effective way to explore program 
state. Once the initial implementation was work- 
ing, it was used to probe both itself and gdb. This 
exploration not only uncovered bugs, but helped 
to understand the inner workings of gdb, which 
was necessary for designing and implementing the 
Duel—debugger interface. 

As expected, Duel’s syntax remains a poten- 
tial hurdle. Understanding the semantics inde- 
pendently of the syntax helps, but programmers 
must interact with the debugger at some syntac- 
tic level, so Duel’s syntax continues to evolve. Al- 
ternatives are also under consideration. For ex- 
ample, some database query languages use a vi- 
sual programming approach to composing queries. 
Duel might benefit from a similar approach, espe- 
cially if it maintained a history so that common, 
program-specific queries could be made by simply 
pointing and clicking. Allowing such history lists 
to be edited might also help. 

Currently, Duel expressions can refer only to pro- 
gram variables. For example, displaying the local 
x in all of the currently active stack frames for the 
function that declares x is tedious to do with most 
debuggers. Mechanisms for exploring such “un- 
named” portions of the program state would be 
useful and are under investigation. Duel would also 
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be useful in other traditional debugzing facilities, 
e.g., watchpoints and conditional breakpoints. 

Duel’s linguistic framework might apply to other 
programming environment facilities that rely on 
program state exploration. Assertions, for exam- 
ple, make claims about the state at various points 
in a program. Complex assertions, e.g., “x{0] 
through x[n] are positive,” often need non-trivial 
code to compute the assertion outcome. Annotat- 
ing programs with assertions written in a Duel-like 
language might simplify making these kinds of as- 
sertions and encourage their use. 


Availability 


Duel is public-domain software. It is available for 
anonymous ftp from ftp.cs.princeton.edu in 
the directory pub/duel. 
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The San Diego ‘‘Zoo’”’: A 
multicomputer stress test suite 


Chris Peak — Locus Computing Corporation, San Diego 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a suite of stress tests for the OSF/1 AD TNC operating system 
running on Intel’s Paragon XP/S and iPSC/860 Hypercube multicomputers or on networked 
AT386 machines. These tests were written to exercise the distributed process management 
features of this OS, but to do so using unsophisticated user-level programs. as much as 
possible. In particular, much use is made of Korn shell scripts supplemented by a minimal 
number of standard TNC user commands. 


The zoomorphic behavior of these tests — involving spontaneous movement, sleeping, 
eating (cpu time) — suggested their animal names. Coincidentally, the Locus office is located 
in San Diego, so the test suite became dubbed the San Diego "Zoo" and soon took on a life 
of its own. And what could be more stressful than life itself? 


Note that despite the whimsical tone of this paper, the subject and approach outlined 
here are quite real and applicable to any distributed process environment with remote 


execution and process migration capabilities. 


Background and Objectives 


OSF/1 AD TNC was developed by Locus Com- 
puting Corporation in conjunction with OSF’s 
Research Institute for the Supercomputer Systems 
Division of Intel Corporation. This OS is described 
in more detail by an associated paper. The system 
was designed to exploit the potential of massively 
parallel processing (MPP) architectures from the 
comfort of a familiar POSIX-compliant environment. 


TNC (Transparent Network Computing) pro- 
vides distributed process management and remote 
processing capabilities that are transparent to the 
user program. Standard OSF/1 binaries run 
unchanged under TNC yet can be migrated tran- 
sparently between nodes of the host multicomputer — 
either under the direction of a load-leveler daemon 
or other TNC user commands. Specialized programs 
can use additional remote processing primitives — in 
particular, rfork(), rexec() and migrate() 
~— to further exploit the MPP resources. 


OSF/1 AD TNC was tested with the usual bat- 
tery of conformance tests: VSX and VSE running on 
a single node system, plus VSTNC - a specially- 
written suite testing the functions of TNC. AIM-III 
was used to stress a single node system, but a new 
stress suite was required to stress TNC’s distributed 
process management in multinode configurations. 


Zoo became the nickname for tests developed 
to meet this objective. A series of TNC-aware tests 
are scattered in a largely random pattern throughout 
the nodes of the host system. Most tests migrate ran- 
domly between nodes, further distributing stress. As 
one test completes, another is spawned to take its 
place. Hence, a constant overall workload can be 


maintained over a given time period. Heavy 
demands can be placed on the remote processing 
primitives of TNC and its ability to manage process 
relationships over node boundaries — for example, to 
deliver inter-process signals regardless of physical 
location of any affected process. Moreover, the 
underlying Mach microkernel primitives are stressed 
indirectly by the suite. 


Note that the automatic load-leveling capability 
of TNC was itself unsuitable to stress the system. 
For, although exercising TNC’s distributed process 
management, the load-leveling algorithms are 
specifically devised to minimize stress. 


Zoo tests are predominantly simple Korn Shell 
scripts. They are able to exploit TNC capabilities 
through a small number (3) of TNC user commands 
which are described in the next section. Addition- 
ally, Zoo contains a few more exotic beasts which 
have been bred for specific purposes. 


Habitat 


OSF/1 AD TNC is a POSIX-compliant operat- 
ing system which itself runs as a server task under 
the NORMA-Mach3.0 microkernel. 


The AD TNC server runs OSF/1 binaries 
unmodified; it is also BSD4.3 compatible - indeed, 
the copy of ksh used by this test suite for AT 386 
machines was originally built for a Mach2.5 BSD 
integrated kernel system. Three TNC user command 
programs are required — onnode, node_self and kill3 
— which are described individually after a brief intro- 
duction is given of the basic TNC remote processing 
primitives. 
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OSF/1 AD TNC Environment 


OSF/1 AD TNC is a development of the OSF/1 
MK system, a server-based version of OSF/1 IK 
integrated kernel. OSF/1 IK is a monolithic system 
wherein Unix semantics are provided by a layer of 
code integrated with — occupying the same address 
space as — the Mach microkernel. OSF/1 MK moves 
the Unix functions out of micro-kernel space and 
into a server task. AD further separates file service 
and process management functions and enables user 
processes to be statically distributed over multicom- 
puter nodes. User processes communicate with 
server tasks using NORMA-Mach internode IPC 
messaging. TNC adds the ability to distribute user 
processes dynamically and transparently throughout 
nodes. Refer to the paper entitled "An OSF/1 Unix 
for Massively Parallel Processor Systems" for an in- 
depth look at the architecture of OSF/1 AD TNC. 


TNC partitions PID space by allocating 
system-wide PIDs in which the most significant 16 
bits indicates the origin node number of a process. 
Although a process may move between nodes, it 
retains the PID allocated when it was created 
(forked). TNC ensures that the origin node of a pro- 
cess tracks the execution node: hence, a process may 
be located by its PID directly or indirectly through 
its origin node. 


Under TNC, processes move between nodes 
directly under program control using a small set of 
supplementary system calls. Additionally, they may 
be distributed under the control of a load-leveling 
daemon — which exploits the TNC SIGMIGRATE 
signal to cause a process movement. 


TNC System Calls 


The following additional system calls are pro- 
vided by TNC: 


rfork() 


Taking an additional node parameter over the con- 
ventional fork() system call, rfork() forks a 
child copy of the caller onto a remote node. As 
usual, the parent is returned the PID of its new child, 
but note that this will reflect the number of the node 
on which the child has been forked. 


In all respects, the parent and child behave as if they 
are co-located: the child inherits its parent’s process 
group id (PGID), session id (SID), text and data seg- 
ments, open files etc. The parent can wait on its 
remote child in the usual way. 


An additional form of this call, rforkmulti(), is 
provided to fork multiple children at once on a 
specified set of remote nodes as a more efficient 
alternative to a series of rfork( )s. 

rexecve () 

Taking an additional node parameter over the con- 
ventional execve() system call, rexecve( ) 
executes a new program image on a remote node. 
Note that the PID is retained when the process 
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moves to the new node — it is, of course, still the 
same process. 


migrate() 


This system call relocates the calling process to the 
remote node specified by a single parameter. Upon 
successful return, the caller will be executing on the 
new node but in all other respects the process is 
unaltered: it has the same PID, PGID and SID, text 
and data, open files etc. 


ki113() 


This system call is a superset of the usual kill() 
system call. Taking an additional argument, 
kill13() sends a signal and the associated integer 
argument to a specified process. This semantic is of 
relevance only to the TNC-specific signal SIGMI- 
GRATE: the default handling of which is to migrate 
the receiving process to the node indicated by the 
associated argument. Hence, kil13() may be used 
to migrate any process regardless of whether it is 
TNC-aware; the load-leveling daemon employs this 
mechanism to migrate processes away from loaded 
nodes. 


node_self() 


This system call returns the number of the node 
where the caller is executing. 


TNC User Commands 


TNC provides only three additional user com- 
mands which the Zoo suite exploits; these are: 


onnode 


This command executes a command on a specific 
node. rexecve() is used to execute the given 
command. Standard input, output and error are inher- 
ited from the invoking shell in the usual manner. For 
example, 


onnode 3 ls -l 


will perform an "Is -1" command on node 3. 
kill3 


This command acts like kill but takes an additional 
argument which specifies the extra parameter 
required by the SIGMIGRATE signal to indicate a 
node number to which a designated process is to 
migrate. For example, 


kill3 =-SIGMIGRATE 1 $$ 
will migrate the invoking shell to node number 1. 
node_self 


This command prints to standard output the node 
number on which the command is executed. For 
example, 


onnode 10 node self 
prints 10. 
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Evolution 


The members of Zoo evolved from a pair of 
TNC test programs called frog and bunny. frog 
exercised TNC’s migrate() system call by suc- 
cessively hopping to each node in a list as fast as it 
could. bunny did much the same but was a little 
more amusing because it paused on each node to 
"eat" cpu time (or as an option, sleep) for a random 
length of time. Note that the evolution of random- 
ness was a very important attribute indeed. 


Apparently worried by the infestation of small 
animal life at this stage, the Locus VP responsible 
for the project suggested that a predator should be 
introduced to maintain the ecological balance. He 
suggested that a hawk was necessary to control 
those darn bunnies. You can see why some get to VP 
level while others simply stay home and feed the 
animals, 


Two strains of frog and bunny now developed 
— one for common or garden AT38é6s and the other 
for the more exotic land of the 1860 Hypercube. 
Moreover, each strain needed to be raised separately. 
Around the same time, the project architect (a keen 
Korn shell fancier) had ported a version of the Kom 
shell to the Hypercube. So it was decided that it the 
Zoo should specialize in members of the portable 
ksh script genus. 


Being rather domesticated, ksh scripts are 
adaptable, are easily maintained and can be highly 
intelligent — quite apart from being good travelers. 
Korn has built-in randomness, too. Naturally, scripts 
aren’t particularly fast and together with their shell 
they’re large — but for the purposes of exerting 
stress, these are indeed quite desirable traits. 


Hence, frog and bunny were succeeded by bee 
which buzzes from node to node working at each 
stop, but does so in the form of a script using the 
TNC commands. Of course, the name bee doesn’t 
correctly reflect the size of the beast — so think 
bumble-bee. 


Even in the form of a shell script, individual 
subtests like bee impose very little real stress on a 
system. However, with an increasing population, 
increased loads and random movements, stress is 
built. A swarm of bees proved to be quite a chal- 
lenging test for TNC. 


The coordination of a population of subtests is 
vested in a master, god-like, script called pan. pan, 
represents the controlling influence over a test: it 
shepherds the life and death of a set of replicated 
child subtests. Different levels of stress may be pro- 
duced, in specific places and over specific time 
periods by varying the options given to pan. 

pan represents the central idea in the Zoo suite: 
you might say it’s the Zoo’s theosophy. 


The following section describes in more detail 
the functions of pan and other test scripts. 
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Description of the Species 


This section describes the behavior of the main 
members of the Zoo test menagerie. Note that com- 
mon options are fully described once on their first 
occurrence and are only listed thereafter. Further- 
more, options are subject to the general convention 
that uppercase flags request fixed behavior while 
lowercase signifies randomness. For example, "-T 
30° specifies a fixed time period of 30 seconds, 
whereas "-t 30" specifies a random time up to a 
maximum of 30 seconds. 
frog <node_list> 
frog leaps through the nodes given by <node_list>, a 
space-separated list of node numbers. Additionally, 
frog may be given a repeat count, specified by the -n 
option. 
frog is a simple C program originally intended to 
exercise the migrate() system call. 

Options: 

-n <count> leap through nodes <count> times 
bunny [options] <node_list> 

bunny hops through the nodes given by <node_list>, 
a space-separated list of node numbers. On each 
node, bunny pauses either to sleep or eat (cpu) for 
either a fixed time or, alternatively, a random length 
of time. It may be requested to repeat its wanderings 
for a specified number of times. 


bunny is a C program. It’s purpose is to test interac- 
tions between the migrate() system call and sig- 
nal catching in the user task, and to verify that out- 
standing timers are migrated correctly. 


Options [-elE|s|S -n -N -r -h -v|V] with: 
-E <num> eat cpu for a <num> seconds on each 
node 
-e <num> eat cpu for a random time < <num> secs 
-S <num> sleep for <num> seconds on each node 
-s <num> sleep for a random time < <num> secs 
-n <count> hop through nodes <count> times 


-N <len> generate a random list of length <len> 
with node numbers in the _ range 
0..<nodel> 


-— <num> use <num> as the seed for randomness 


-h issue migrate() calls from timer sig- 
nal catcher 


-v catch SIGMIGRATE but don’t ignore 
-V catch and ignore SIGMIGRATE 
bee {options] <node_list> 
bee buzzes among a list of nodes either until all 
nodes have been visited or, optionally, for a 
specified period of time. <node_list> may contain 
ranges of nodes in the form "nodel..node2". Nodes 
are visited by default in the order specified by the 
list which is used cyclically if a time period is 
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given; optionally, nodes are chosen in random order. 
On each node bee pauses to work (-e or -E) or sleep 
(-s or -S) for a given time (either a fixed time or one 
randomly chosen up to a maximum). 


bee is a Korn shell script which tests the distributed 
relationship and signaling handing of TNC. In partic- 
ular, subshells demonstrate parent child relationships. 
The kill3 command is used sting itself with a SIG- 
MIGRATE signal in order to migrate between nodes. 
Options [-elE|s|S -L -n|N -q -r -t|T] with: 
-L <file> log to file instead of standard output. 
-N nodes to be chosen from list in the order 
specified 
-n nodes to be chosen from list randomly 
-q disable logging messages 
-T <num> number of seconds to live 
-t <num> randomly determined lifetime up to this 
limit 
Example: 
bee -T60 -el0 0..3 
Buzzes for 1 minute between nodes 0, 1, 2 and 3 
eating for a random time up to a maximum of 10 
seconds at each stop. 
worm [options] <node_list> 
worm squirms about a list of nodes for a specified 
period of time as it munches through the pages of a 
file — it’s a bookworm. 
worm is another script written to test that simple file 
operations, and particularly file offsets, are main- 


tained during migrations induced asynchronously by 
delivery of SIGMIGRATE. 


Firstly, a file of specified length is created before 

worm wanders from node to node reading it. As 

each line is read, worm checks that it has read what 

it expects. On reaching the end, it starts over again. 

Options [-elE -f -L -I -n|N -p -q -r -t|T] with: 

-f <file> filename to write (defaults to 

/tmp/worm.$$) 

-1 <length> specifies the number of lines to be writ- 
ten in the file 


-p <text> text with which lines are to be padded 
Example: 
worm -t60 -el0 -11000 0 1 2 3 


Munches for up to 1 minute between nodes 0..3 eat- 
ing through a file of 1000 lines with a random stay 
of up to a maximum of 10 seconds on each node. 


duck [options] <node_list> 


duck migrates between nodes performing floating 
operations. At each stop, duck feeds on pi: that is, 
pi is calculated. As you might expect from a bird 
brain, the calculation is not optimal; in fact, it’s very 
random. duck generates a series of random points 
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(x,y) in a unit square and calculates the square of the 
distance of each point from the origin (x*x+y*y). 
The ratio of the number of coordinates within unit 
distance of the origin to the total number of coordi- 
nates generated turns out to be, by the law of aver- 
ages, approximately pi/4. 

duck is a combination of C-coded program to do the 
numbers and a script to manage the migration. Its 
purpose is to verify that floating point operations are 
preserved during migration. To ascertain this, duck 
calculates pi first (to a certain number of terms) 
without migrating, then repeats the same calculation 
while migrating between nodes, and finally compares 
the two results. 


duck is currently valid only for the HyperCube 
because floating point unit state preservation is not 
implemented on 386 platforms. 


Options [-e|E -h -i -L -n|N -q -r] with: 
-1 <num> number of iterations to perform 
-h calculate pi using the sum of the har- 
monic series (1 - 1/3 + 1/5 - 1/7...) 
Example: 
duck -i1000000 -e5 1..7 


Calculates pi by considering one million random 
points while migrating between nodes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7, calculating for a random time of up to 5 
seconds at each stop. 


artemis [options] <node_list> 


artemis, named after the Greek goddess of hunting, 
is a generic predator which stalks prey amongst a 
list of nodes for a specified period of time. On each 
node, artemis searches for commands matching its 
list of prey and these it attempts to kill. If a kill is 
successful, artemis pauses to eat for a random (-d) 
or fixed time (-D) before moving on. If there is no 
prey or the kill attempt fails, artemis sleeps for a 
random (-d) or fixed time (-D). 


artemis is a Korn shell script which exercises 

TNC’s distributed signal handling. The kill3 com- 

mand is used to send itself a SIGMIGRATE signal 

to cause migration between nodes; naturally, kill is 

used to kill prey. 

Options [-d|D -L -n|N -p -q -r -t|T] with: 

-D <num> number seconds to delay between migra- 
tions 

-d <num> maximum number seconds to delay a 
random time between migrations 


-P <prey> space-separated list of the names of prey 
to kill 


Examples: 


hawk() { 
artemis -p"bunny" $* 


} 
hawk -t240 -d10 -n 3 4 5 
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Defines "hawk" to be a bunny-eating predator which 
is released to hunt for 4 minutes on nodes 3..5, paus- 
ing for up to 10 seconds at each place before flying 
elsewhere. 


crow() { 
artemis -p"frog bee worm" $* 


} 
crow -t120 -D10 l 


Defines "crow" to be a frog, bee and worm-eating 
predator which is to hunt for 2 minutes exclusively 
on node 1, pausing exactly 10 seconds between each 
meal. 


pan <options> cnd 


pan’, named after the Greek god of flocks and 
herds, spawns (using the onnode command) a 
specified number copies of a command cmd in paral- 
lel over a given list of nodes. Each test is run a 
given number of times in series. Hence, pan is 
responsible for maintaining a constant population of 
the given test. The node on which each test is 
remotely executed is chosen either deterministically 
(-N) or randomly (-n). To illustrate this, the com- 
mand: 


pan -N"0 1 2" =p3 -g4 who 


says: run 3 clones of the who command on the 3 
nodes 0, 1 and 2 and repeat each 4 times. To picture 
what’s happening, think of this as a forming a matrix 
over time: 


time 


This is the simple case, but one that is useful for 
testing the load leveling since it continually gen- 
erates a workload on a subset of nodes and you 
would expect the leveler to migrate some of it to 
other nodes. 


If, instead of the first example, the list of nodes were 
to be given with the (lower-case) -n option, each 
instance of the command will be rexec()ed on a 
random node from the list. So, what you might see 
now is: 





1When Pan appeared, mortals took fright - hence panic. 
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Much more like what you’d expect from a family of 
caged owls. 


Options [-L -g -n|N -p -q -r) with: 
-g <nuin> number of generations, i.e. how many 
times to repeat each clone 


-N <list> space-separated list of node numbers to 
be used cyclically 


-n <list> space-separated list of node numbers to 
be used randomly 


-p <num> the size of the population, i.e. parallel 
copies to spawn 


Examples: 
pan -p3 -g2 -N0O..2 date 


This spawns 3 copies of the date command in paral- 
lel on nodes O, 1 and 2, repeating each twice. Useful 
only to white rabbits, perhaps: "Oh, my goodness, 
I’m late, I’m late, I’m late!". 


pan -p5 -gl100 -n"1 3" \ 
bee -T30 -el0 1 3 


This unleashes a swarm of a total of 500 bees, 5 at a 
time with each bee buzzing for 30 seconds randomly 
between nodes 1 and 3. 


pan -p5 -g100 =-n"1 3" \ 
bee -T30 -el0 1 3 & 

pan -p2 -gl0 =-n"1 3" \ 
artemis -T300 -p"bee" 1 3 


Here the swarm of bees is kept in check by two 
bee-eating predators hunting in the same territory. 


pan -gl0 =-p2 -N"1 3" \ 
pan -p5 -gl00 -nl \ 
bee -T30 -el0 1 3 


Finally, pan demonstrates true supernatural powers 
by invoking himself to create ten generations of two 
distinct swarms. 
Logging 

All zoo members leave entrails which can be 
usefully examined should untimely death occur. 
Messages are sent to standard output by default but 
can be redirected to a file using the -L option or dis- 
abled altogether with the quiet option, -q. Messages 
are in a standard form: 
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<time> [<node>.<pid>] <name>: <text> 
where: 
<time> is a timestamp of the form hh:mm:ss 


<node> is the node number from which the mes- 
sage was issued 


<pid> is the process id of the process issuing the 
message 


<name> is the name of the process 
<text> is the text of the message 


Most scripts generate messages when a 
significant change occurs. For example, bunny 
reports when each hop is attempted and whether its 
about to eat or sleep and for how long; see Figure 1. 


Observations and Results 


The results of developing and using the Zoo 
suite fall into three categories: what was learned by 
developing and running individual tests; what further 
was learned as stress was developed, and what 
deficiencies were apparent in the tests themselves. 


The majority of the following results were 
obtained on the i386 platform since OSF/1 AD TNC 
on the HyperCube has until only recently been too 
unstable to support stress tests. 


Individual tests 


The individual tests (frog, bunny, bee, worm 
and duck) sought to test specific aspects of TNC but 
to do so in an increasingly flexible way. Hence, the 
transition from programs coded in C to Korn shell 
scripts. 


frog, testing repeated calls to the migrate( ) 
system call, turned out to be unsuccessful (if that’s 
the right way to look at it) in exposing any problem 
in server code. However, it has consistently revealed 
problems in the NORMA multicomputer support of 
the Mach microkernel, which was being developed 
concurrently with TNC. Specifically, the manage- 
ment of ports which were migrating rapidly between 
nodes proved to be a non-trivial problem. 

bunny had more success in digging holes in 
the TNC server code, especially on the HyperCube. 
bunny had considerable fun with the signal delivery 
trampoline code associated with SIGMIGRATE. And 
even until very recently, bunny proved able to 


# bunny -e10 -n2 1 0 
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confuse and exhaust Mach. However, the major 
advance that bunny brought was the introduction of 
random behavior: randomness proved to be a crucial 
characteristic of the Zoo suite. 


Progressing from bunny, bee was the first TNC 
test developed as a Korn shell script. It set out sim- 
ply to emulate the general behavior of bunny, 
without implementing some of bunny’s esoteric 
behavioral traits, and it was clearly able to do this. 
However, the adaptability as a script proved to be 
very powerful. With only two specialized user com- 
mands (kill3 and node self), a test of distributed 
processing could be created. 


worm was devised to check that file offsets 
were maintained correctly during process migration, 
and they were. The test inevitably became less 
interesting and has been used infrequently since. 
Nevertheless, worm demonstrated once again what 
can be achieved as a script. 


duck, the most recent addition to the Zoo suite, 
revealed a problem in the Hypercube implementation 
failing to fully account for the pipelined floating 
point architecture of the i860 processor. 


artemis proved to be a poor hunter, indeed. As 
a script and relying on the standard ps command to 
spot her prey, artemis was, quite simply, too slow 
and shortsighted. By the time she had recognized a 
prey and made an attempt at a kill, the prey was 
long gone. Even a lucky shot might only "wing" a 
prey by killing a subshell but leaving the body to 
escape. To become more mortal (i.e. deadly), 
artemis would need to be provided with less mortal 
(ie. more godlike) powers unavailable to a script. 
artemis contributed only fun to the suite. 


Stress and stress-induced problems 


Randomly behaved tests implemented as Korn 
shell scripts were two key elements of the Zoo suite. 
But to generate real stress, a third element was 
required: running combinations of tests distributed 
over multicomputer nodes; pan provided this. 


The invocation of pan that has proved particu- 
larly stressful is referred to as the swarm of killer 
bees. Slight variations of this have been repeatedly 
(and infuriatingly) successful in provoking server 
panic or deadlock. In fact, so effective has the 
swarm proved as a stress test that little time has 


17:41:07 [0.72] bunny: bunny hopping to nodes 1 0, 2 times 
eating for a random time < 10 seconds on each node 


17:41:07 [0.72] bunny: eating on node 0O for 1 secs... 
17:45:23 [1.72] bunny: eating on node 1 for 4 secs... 
17:41:16 [0.72] bunny: eating on node O for 2 secs... 
17:45:33 [1.72] bunny: eating on node 1 for 9 secs... 
17:41:31 [0.72]) bunny: done on node 0 


Figure 1: Significant change event log 
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been given to other combinations of tests. An exam- 
ple of test log for a failing run would be as shown in 
Figure 2. 


A point of interest to note here is that OSF/1 
AD TNC was debugged on AT386-class machines 
with the assistance of a fully symbolic debugger, 
gdb. Since the OSF1/ AD TNC server is merely a 
user task under Mach, it can be mun as as a second 
Unix server running alongside another (potentially 
itself but in fact BSD4.3 in our case). It is loaded as 
a unix process under the first server whence it can 
be symbolically debugged as a user process (albeit 
multithreaded). 


A review of some problem areas exposed by 
swarm test runs is depressing but instructive: 


MP deadlock 


Many instances of deadlock were recorded due 
to failure to observe the multiprocessing lock hierar- 
chy. Note that since the OSF/1 AD TNC server runs 
as a Mach user task it is subject to pre-emptive 
thread scheduling and so MP locking is required 
even where there is a single CPU present. TNC 
added a virtual process (VPROC) locking hierarchy 
above that existing in the base OSF/1 AD server. In 
particular, OSF/1 AD employs a master lock which 
cannot be taken until all VPROC locks are acquired. 
However, a handful of code paths intersecting the 
base server and VPROC layer turned up failing to 
comply with this rule. 


pan -h3 -gl10 =-N"0 1” bee -t30 -el10 0 1 
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Emulator/server interaction 


A blemish in the architecture of OSF/1 AD is 
the existence of the "emulator". This a raft of code 
lives in user space and acts as agent for the server. 
The emulator fields system call traps from the user 
program and performs any necessary RPCs to pro- 
cess management and/or file servers to honor the 
calls. In the configuration used in TNC, memory is 
shared between emulator and process management 
server to minimize necessity for RPCs. Certain 
shared read/write access to this area proved to be 
deficient under stress. 


Fileserver signal processing 


When a signal is to be delivered to a process 
that is performing a file operation, it is forwarded 
from the process management server via the emula- 
tor to the fileserver involved. Even on a single node 
system process management, emulator and fileserver 
threads are distinct and, under stress, the fileserver 
was found to be mishandling race _ conditions 
between forwarded kill signals and process destruc- 
tion (communicated by means of no-more-sender 
notification for the file port being closed). 


Note: The problems above were either inherent in 
the underlying server, or a result of TNC’s 
interaction with it, and not a product of distri- 
buted processing. Indeed, they were apparent on 
a single node system. However, the following 
problems implicated the remote processing 
within TNC. 


11:02:28 [0.61] pans: [73] 2-1/10 = onnode 1 bee -t30 -el0 0 1 & 

11:02:28 [0.61] pans: [69] 3-1/10 = onnode 0 bee -t30 -e10 0 1 & 

11:02:28 [0.61] pan: waiting for 3 clones of "bee -t30 -el1l0 0 1" to complete 
11:02:28 [0.61] pan: [70] 1-1/10 = onnode 0 bee -t30 -e10 0 1 & 

11:02:31 [0.69] bees buzzing around for 12 seconds... 

11:02:31 [0.70) bees: buzzing around for 27 seconds... 


11:02:32 [0.70] bee: buzzing to node 0 


11:02:34 [0.70] bee: eating on node 0 for 4 secs 


[..-lines deleted... ] 


11:03:06 [0.61] pans: [137] 1-2/10 = onnode 0 bee -t30 -e10 01 & 
11:03:07 [0.137] bee: buzzing around for 8 seconds... 


11:03:07 [0.137] bee: buzzing to node 0 


11:07:25 [1.109] bee: eating on node 1 for 1 secs 

11:03:08 [0.137] bee: eating on node 0 for 9 secs 

11:07:27 [1.73] bee: ...expiring on node l 

11:03:11 [0.61] pan: [152] 2-2/10 = onnode 1 bee -t30 -e10 01 & 


11:07:30 [1.109] bee: buzzing to node 0 


(node: 0] panic: norma_get_nameserver_port failed 0x4 
syncing disks... 444333 2222141411 done 


Debugger (suspending server pid=276) 


Figure 2: Test log for a failing run 
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Unreaped remote orphan processes 


At one stage of development, after a round of 
stress tests had been mn, nodes other than where init 
resided were cluttered by zombie children 
bequeathed to init by exiting parent processes. This 
was diagnosed to be a race between parent and child 
termination wherein init was mistakenly lead to 
believe that it had adopted running (remote) 
processes. 

Migrated process ignoring signals 

A migrated process would occasionally ignore 
signals. Perversely, this resulted from too much pro- 
cess state information being transferred to the new 
node. If a process with its program counter in user 
space had a signal outstanding at migration time, the 
old server would have dedicated a separate thread to 
handle the signal. However, migration would abort 
this thread and no equivalent thread would be 
required on the new node. However, a record of the 
thread’s existence was transferred and consequently 
the new server was left to believe that a separate 
thread would deal with signals — but this not being 
the case, all subsequent signals were ignored. 


Mach message sequence counting 


In a multithreaded Mach environment with 
TNC transferring Mach ports between nodes, race 
conditions are possible between one server thread 
receiving a message on one port and another thread 
moving or destroying that port. An important con- 
sideration here is that reception of a Mach message 
is not an atomic operation (microkemel threads can 
preempt each other). 


If no other steps are taken, it is possible to 
receive a message addressed to a null port 
(MACH _PORT NULL) if the port is destroyed after a 
message is dequeued by the microkermel but before 
it is returned into user space. Mach provides a solu- 
tion to this problem by assigning sequence numbers 
to received messages. Hence it can be established if 
there are receives in progress so that a port is not 
moved or destroyed until it is safe. 


The OSF/1 AD TNC server equates Mach ports 
to data structures and consequently receiving a mes- 
sage addressed to a null port is panic-worthy. TNC 
failed to exploit sequence counts; this omission was 
exposed when race conditions emerged under stress. 


Limitations of using shell scripts 


A problem apparently connected with TNC 
delivering signals to a process undergoing migration 
cropped up under stress and remained outstanding 
for a long time. It was eventually tracked down to a 
failure of the Kom shell to process a user-defined 
trap reliably. As first implemented, scripts used the 
trap command to catch SIGUSR2 signals convey- 
ing timeouts. Very occasionally, such a signal was 
not caught if sent when the target shell was migrat- 
ing. However, after exhaustive tracing through signal 
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handling code, it was proved that no signal loss was 
occurring in TNC and that the signal was always 
delivered into the shell’s signal catcher only to be 
dropped thereafter. 


After modifying the implementation of 
timeouts, this problem was eliminated. Clearly, a 
shell cannot be expected to perform asynchronous 
(and certainly not multithreaded) functions of which 
a specially written program is capable. 


Beware that, although the Kom shell provides a 
rich programming environment, some features are 
absent from earlier versions. Consequently, the goal 
of portability must limit scripts to use only the 
features of ksh-i or the 6/3/86 version of the Kom 
shell; refer further to "The Komshell", Bolsky/Korm 
1989. 


Random reproducibllity 


A general observation to make about stress test- 
ing with random components is not to expect repro- 
ducible results. This is especially true when several 
latent bugs exist. During Zoo testing, it was typical 
for one problem to be seen but for a completely dif- 
ferent symptom or bug to occur when the same test 
was repeated. 


Stress-induced problems typically depend on 
timing factors that will be random. All that can be 
relied upon is that the more serious problems recur 
with a higher probability; the worse problem will 
dominate. There’s a Darwinian phenomenon at play 
here: the weakest (worst) bug will tend to be killed 
off first. Nevertheless, it is often possible to weight 
probabilities in favor of one bug occurring over 
another by varying the parameters given to a stress 
test. 


Only the most severe problems reproduce reli- 
ably. For more rare problems, it was important adopt 
a flexible approach to debugging. Do not attempt to 
go after one bug at a time but instead pursue each 
problem as it occurs. If no conclusion can be drawn 
immediately, and a test requires repeating, don’t 
assume that the same problem will recur. 


Conclusions 


The Zoo tests have been particularly successful 
in stressing the multithreaded and multiprocessing 
aspects of OSF/1 AD TNC and the supporting 
microkernel. The MP and distributed locking algo- 
rithms implemented in TNC have been confidently 
validated. Many subtle race conditions and com- 
binatorial locking problems have been revealed and 
corrected over the course of very few months of 
effort. 


The approach to stress testing described in this 
paper provides a flexible framework in which tests 
can be written on an individual basis to verify a 
specific functional area and then amplified by ran- 
dom distribution and replication to form a true stress 
test. 
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The Zoo suite demonstrates that a complex and 
powerful multicomputer architecture can be stressed 
by a familiar shell environment and just a few hun- 
dred lines of script supplemented a very small 
number of specialized but simple user-level com- 
mands. 


I hope also that Zoo demonstrates that 
advanced computing can and should be fun. Unix 
has developed in a spirit of adventure and expres- 
sion, and long may it continue. 
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Appendix: Sample Script Listings 


The Korn shell script for bee and a shell library file, stresslib, are included here for reference. 


bee 
#!/bin/ksh 


HISTORY 
$Log: bee,v $ 


Revision 3.1 92/09/21 14:18:34 


t HH HH HH 


Revision 3.2 92/11/18 11:39:36 chrisp 
Major overhaul: now use stresslib, accept node ranges, various other tweeks. 


chrisp 
Change the -t n option to generate a random lifetime in the range 1..n secs. 


The -T n option should now be used to specify a fixed lifetime of n secs. 


a 
i 
# Revision 3.0 92/07/21 12:06:11 
# First appearance 
i 
af 


stresslib 
EAT_OR_SLEEP=eat 


chrisp 


while getopts ":L:E:se:Nnr:S:s:T:t:q" opt; do 


case "Sopt" in 
L) LOGFILE="SOPTARG";; 


E) EAT OR _SLEEP=eat; DELAY=S$OPTARG;; 
e) EAT _OR_SLEEP=eat; DELAY=S$OPTARG; randomizing delay=true;; 


N) RANDOMIZING NODES=;; 


n) RANDOMIZING NODES=true; ; 


gq) QUIET=please;; 
r) RANDOM=SOPTARG;; 


S) EAT _OR_SLEEP=sleep; DELAY=SOPTARG;; 
s) EAT _OR_SLEEP=sleep; DELAY=SOPTARG; randomizing delay=true;; 


T) TIME=SOPTARG;; 


t) let "TIME=(RANDOM % OPTARG) + 1"3; 
:) echo "$NAME: SOPTARG requires a value" 


exit 2:3; 


\?) echo "$NAME: unknown option SOPTARG" 
echo "usage: $NAME -n -t|T<secs> -e|E|s|S<secs> <node_list>" 


exit 2::; 
esac 
done 
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shift OPTIND-1 
node_list="$*" 


# 

# Prompt for all the important stuff if not given 
#¥ 

[ "$node_list" ] read node_list?"Node list? " 
[ "$node_list" ] node_list="$(node_self)" 


declare nodes $node_list 





trap ‘stop_eating; stop timing; exit’ INT KILL TERM 
if [ “S$TIME" J; then 
CYCLING NODES=true 
start_timing S$TIME 
log "buzzing around nodes ${NODES[*)} for $TIME seconds..." 
else 
CYCLING NODES= 
log "buzzing through nodes ${NODES[*]}..." 
fi 


¥ 
# Take a random walk through the nodes, 
# pausing to do a random amount of work on each. 


let "delay time = DELAY" 
while timing; do 


# 

# Make a (random) selection from the list of nodes 
ie and migrate there 

i 


next_node 

[ "$NODE" } || break 

log "buzzing to node $NODE" 
migrate_to_node $NODE 


[ $DELAY -eq 0 ]) && continue 


# Eat cpu for a time 
i 
if [ "$randomizing delay" J]; then 
let "delay time = (RANDOM % DELAY) + 1" 
fi 
log "${EAT_OR_SLEEP}ing on node $(node_self) for $delay_time secs" 
SEAT_OR_SLEEP Sdelay time 
done 


log "...expiring on node $(node_self)" 
exit 0 


stresslib 


#1 /bin/ksh 

- 

# HISTORY 

# $Log: stresslib,v §$ 

# Revision 3.0 92/11/18 11:32:23 chrisp 

# Created as library for functions common to the Zoo stress suite. 
# 

# 


RANDOM=$S$ # default random seed 
LOGFILE=/dev/tty # log to stdout by default 
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NAME=S { 0##* /} 


a 
# Function to check that required commands are in path. 
# 
required() { 

for cmd in $*: do 

[ "$(whence $cemd)" } || 
{ echo "$NAME: can’t fin S$cmd"; exit 2; } 
done 


} 
# 
# Function to create node array from list of nodes 
# 
d 


eclare_nodes() { 
let "num_nodes = 0” 
for node in $*: do 
case $node in 
*(10-9.]*) 
log "bad node number specified" 
exit 2 


too) 
lo_range=$ {node%%..*} 
hi_range=$ {node##*. .} 
while ((lo_range <= hi_range)); do 
let "NODES[num_nodes ]=lo_ range" 
let "lo_range += 1" 
let "num_nodes += 1" 
done 
[!0-9)]) 
log "bad node number specified" 
exit 2 
*) 0° 
let "NODES[num_nodes ]=node" 
let "num_nodes += 1" 
esac 
done 
let "node _index = -1" 


} 
# 
# Function to select the next node from a list 
# either randomly or cyclically 
ir 
next_node() { 
if [ "$RANDOMIZING NODES” J; then 
let "node_index = RANDOM % num_nodes" 
else 
let "node_index += 1" 
if [ "SCYCLING_NODES" }]; then 
let "node_index = node_index % num_nodes" 
fi 
fi 
NODE#$ {NODES [node_index] } 
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# 
# Function to migrate a process (default ourself) to a new node 
# 
migrate_to_node() { 
node_to=$1 
process=$ {2-$$} 
node_from=$(node_self) 
if [ $node_to != $node from ]; then 
kill3 -SIGMIGRATE $node_to $process 1>/dev/null 2>&1 
fi 


Function to put out progress announcements: 


+ HH Ww 


—_— 


og() { 

text="$1" 

set ‘date’ 

time=$4 

[ "S$QUIET" } || echo "$time [$(node_self).$$] $NAME: $text" >>SLOGFILE 


Functions to start, stop and test for outstanding timer 


HH Ww 


start_timing() { 
sleep $1 & 
TIMER=$S ! 
} 
stop timing() { 
kill S$TIMER 1>/dev/null 2>&1 


} 
timing() { 
if { "$TIMER" ]; then 
kill -O S$TIMER 1>/dev/null 2>6&1 
return $? 
else 
return 0 
fi 
} 
# 
# Function to eat cpu for a given time 
# 
eat() { 
( while + ; do 
E 
done 
) & 
EATER=$ ! 
sleep $l 
kill SEATER 
} 


stop eating() { 
kill SEATER 1>/dev/null 2>&1 
} 


required kill3 node_ self 
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PhoneStation, Moving the Telephone 
onto the Virtual Desktop 


Stephen A. Uhler — Bellcore 


ABSTRACT 


PhoneStation is a system that provides a Sun Microsystems SPARCstation with 
complete control over an ordinary telephone line. It consists of a telephone line interface 
unit with loop control and touch tone detection, a suite of supporting software libraries that 
include digital signal processing for call progress monitoring, text-to-speech conversion, 
telephone line control, and PhoneScript, a high level procedural language that uses TCL for 


building interactive telephone based applications. 


Introduction 


For over a decade now, the workstation has 
been viewed as an electronic desktop, with multiple 
windows on the computer screen as the metaphor for 
a desk [1]. This electronic desktop has become the 
focus for dealing with office information. The tele- 
phone, although an important component of an actual 
desktop, has not yet been integrated into the modem 
desktop environment. 


It should be possible to receive audio telephone 
messages as ordinary electronic mail (email), thereby 
taking advantage of the many message management 
capabilities we have become accustomed to in email 
systems. A unified interface to handle voice mail 
and email would eliminate the distinct and increas- 
ingly more complex user interfaces to telephone 
answering machines or voice mail systems, and pro- 
vide the ready exchange of information between the 
computer and the telephone. 


With the telephone an integral part of the com- 
puter desktop, many new applications come to mind. 
While retrieving voice mail messages over the tele- 
phone why not have the answering machine applica- 
tion convert your regular email to speech, and read it 
to you as well. If there is a fax machine available, 
as is the usual case at a hotel or conference, you 
could instruct the answering machine application to 
have the workstation fax you your regular email. 
Once on the phone, connected to your workstation, 
why not fax that article you forgot to bring with you, 
or that viewgraph you didn’t think you’d need. 


This paper will describe the components of 
PhoneStation, a system that provides a Sun SPARCs- 
tation with complete control over an ordinary tele- 
phone line. After briefly describing the PhoneSta- 
tion hardware and basic software facilities, it will 
describe in detail, PhoneScript, the PhoneStation 
high level language for building interactive tele- 
phone applications. 


PhoneStation System Components 


PhoneStation runs on a Sun Microsystems 
SPARCstation. The system consists of some hardware 
"glue" that enables the SPARCstation to interface to a 
telephone line, a suite of software support libraries, 
and PhoneScript, a language for building interactive 
telephone applications. The software components of 
PhoneStation are shown as boxes in Figure 1. The 
basic support libraries are along the bottom. Appli- 
cations programs are normally written in the 
PhoneScript language, although they can be written 
in C, and call the underlying library routines 
directly. 


PhoneStation Hardware 


The SPARCstation hardware interface, called 
STIM (SPARCstation Telephone Interface Module), 
connects to the SPARCstation through a serial port 
and the audio connector. It is assembled from off- 
the-shelf components, and fits in a 2" x 4" x 4" box. 
A block diagram of the STIM hardware is shown in 
Figure 2. 


The core of the STIM is the single chip com- 
puter, a Zilog Z8 [2]. The Z8 has 16 individually 
controllable I/O (input/output) lines, three of which 
are configured as an rs232 serial port. The remain- 
ing I/O lines are connected to a telephone line inter- 
face hybrid, a touch-tone detection and generation 
chip, a telephone loop current detection relay, and a 
pair of audio switching relays. The telephone line 
interface unit provides the required isolation from 
the telephone line. In addition to inserting and 
extracting audio signals from the telephone line, it 
detects ringing, and can place the telephone line in 
either the on-hook or off-hook state. The touch-tone 
detection chip does just that; detect the presents of 
touch-tones, which are converted to ASCII signals 
by the Z8, and sent over the serial interface to the 
SPARCstation. The loop sense relay monitors the 
state of the telephone line to detect when a tele- 
phone call has terminated. The audio switching 
relays permit other audio devices to be connected to 
the SPARCstation when the STIM is not in use. 
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The program that runs in the Z8, written in 
basic, communicates with a process on the SPARCsta- 
tion using single letter ASCII commands via the 
serial port. The digital-to-analog and analog-to- 
digital conversion capabilities of the SPARCstation 
are used to play and record digitized audio. 


PhoneStation Software 


The primary application interface to PhoneSta- 
tion is PhoneScript, a command interpreter that uses 
TCL (Tool Command Language) [3]. TCL, written 
by John Ousterhout of Berkeley, is a freely available 
library of C routines that provide a software system 
with an embeddable shell-like command interpreter. 
This command interpreter is combined with a suite 
of software support libraries, written in C, providing 
digital signal processing (DSP) for call progress 
monitoring, a text to speech synthesizer using the 
ORATOR® speech synthesizer [4], and some rela- 
tional file management routines that facilitate the 
storage and retrieval of data that may be required by 
a telephone application. 
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PhoneStation consists of 5000 lines of C code 
in the support libraries, and another 3000 lines of C 
code to interface them with TCL. There is another 
250 lines of Basic that runs on the Z8 microproces- 
sor in the STIM, as well as 1500 lines of C code 
that provides the development environment for pro- 
gramming the Z8 and configuring the DSP code. 


The telephone interface module provides a dev- 
ice independent abstraction for interacting with the 
telephone line. It interacts with the STIM over a 
serial line. The software configures the SPARCstation 
serial line same way as a modem that is set up to 
permit both incoming and outgoing calls. An appli- 
cation that is waiting for incoming telephone call 
blocks (in open(Q) until a call arrives. When the 
STIM detects ringing on the telephone line, the Data 
Carrier Detect line of the serial interface is asserted, 
causing the open() to complete, and the application 
to continue. Additional information about the state 
of the telephone line is then passed between the 
STIM and the telephone interface module over the 
serial interface. Applications wishing to place 
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Figure 1: PhoneStation Software Components 
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outgoing calls can do so any time the telephone 
interface is not already being used, even if another 
application is waiting for an incoming call. 


The audio interface module controls access to 
the SPARCstation audio device. It set the play and 
record volume levels, and controls the amount of 
audio data im the audio device driver queues. 
PhoneStation plays audio files by periodically send- 
ing batches of audio to the device queue. Applica- 
tion programs can change the batching interval to 
obtain more time for other computations before the 
next batch of audio is required. 


The DSP module uses second order recursive 
digital band pass filters and energy detectors [5], 
running in software on the SPARCstation, to process 
the incoming audio stream and determine the status 
of a telephone call. Signaling tones used for 
telephony are simple combinations of pure tones 
(sine waves). The band pass filters isolate the sine 
waves, then the energy detectors determine if a sig- 
nal is present at the required frequency. The DSP 
module identifies dial tone, ringing, and busy sig- 
nals, which are used to monitor the progress of an 
outgoing call. Modem tones and voice patterns are 





recognized once the call has been completed. Rou- 
tines are available to detect and decode touch-tones 
as well, even though in the current version of 
PhoneStation, the touch-tone detection can also be 
done by the STIM in hardware. The signaling tones, 
as well as various answering-machine like "beeps," 
are synthesized by the digital signal processing 
module as needed. 


The text-to-speech synthesizer runs as a back- 
ground process, and has been optimized to pro- 
nounce names and addresses accurately, although it 
can synthesize arbitrary text quite well with a little 
coaching. The synthesizer typically takes less time 
to synthesize an utterance than it takes to speak it. 
Synthesized output can either be sent to the tele- 
phone directly, or saved in a file for later use. 


The file management module provides a simple 
relational abstraction of a file that integrates struc- 
tured file access into the PhoneScript language. It 
provides access to the files contents through TCL 
variables, and supports the selection of items in the 
files through the evaluation of TCL expressions con- 
taining references to specific items. 
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Figure 2: STIM Hardware 
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The PhoneScript Language 


Telephone applications are similar to many real 
time process control applications. They have real 
time constraints; the phone must be "answered" 
within a certain time, or a touch-tone received from 
the user must be processed before the next one 
arrives. Time out conditions abound: how many 
rings to wait before "answering" the telephone, how 
long to wait for a dial tone, and how much time to 
listen for a touch-tone, are examples of just a few. 
Most of the inputs into the system come in the form 
of asynchronous events, they can occur at any time, 
and often do. 


A typical method for dealing with this type of 
system in a language such as C, is to use an event 
driven state machine. The program waits for an 
event, acts upon it, transitions to the next state, and 
waits for the next event to occur. Although state 
machines can often be implemented efficiently, they 
get complicated quickly, as even a simple applica- 
tion can have many states. In those cases where 
several things are happening at the same time, such 
as playing instructions to the user while listening for 
touch-tones, the complexity is compounded. The 
complex code required to manage all of the events, 
timeouts, and exceptions often obscures the primary 
intent of the application code. 


PhoneScript Language Design 


PhoneScript was created to provide a program- 
ming environment that makes writing interactive 
telephone applications easy to do. To achieve this 
end, the PhoneScript language was designed with 
several goals in mind. Simple applications should 
be short, and easy to write. More sophisticated 
applications should be possible, with the basic struc- 
ture of their simpler cousins retained. Adding just 
one more feature to an application should not require 
a complete re-write of the code, just a minor addi- 
tion. When the application is completed, the basic 
structure of the code should match its conceptual 
structure. One shouldn’t have to be a contortionist 
to translate the application into the language. 
PhoneScript is a language intended for interactive 
applications. Each complete interaction, or "transac- 
tion" with the user, should be captured by a single 
language construct. The design of interactive appli- 
cations is hard to get right the first time. Conse- 
quently its important that applications are easy to 
debug and modify, with an incremental style of 
application refinement encouraged. Finally, it should 
be easy to interface telephone applications to exist- 
ing systems and applications, such as Fax, electronic 
mail, or graphical user interfaces. 


PhoneScript consists of the 13 telephone inter- 
face commands listed in Table 1. These commands 
are used in conjunction with the built-in functions of 
TCL. I will not fully describe the TCL language 
here. Instead, I will note only the features of TCL 





required to follow the PhoneScript example pro- 
grams. TCL provides the typical expression evalua- 
tion primitives, flow control constructs (such as for, 
while, if-then-else and switch), and procedures typi- 
cally found in procedural languages. TCL operates 


Command Description 


audio Low level control of the audio system 
beep Play beeping tones 
call Place an outgoing phone call 


cnv2tt Convert an alphanumeric string to 
touch-tones 


db Structured file management com- 
mands 


debug Interactive debugging 
hangup Hangup the telephone line 


on event processing 


phone Direct phone line interface manipula- 
tion 


play Play audio files and receive touch- 
tones 


prdate Date and time conversion and format- 
ting 

record Record an audio file 

synth Text to speech conversion 


Table 1: Summary of PhoneScript Commands 


on white space separated lists of ASCII character 
strings that are terminated by new lines or semi- 
colons (;). The first string in a list is the command, 
with the remaining strings passed to the command as 
arguments. White space may be included in a string 
enclosing it in quotes ("), or by surrounding the 
string with braces ({}). The use of braces, which 
may be nested, also prevents variable and command 
substitution. Brackets ({]) are used for command 
substitution where [command] in TCL is analogous 
to ‘command‘ in the shell. The value of a variable 
is obtained by $variable, or $variable(member) for 
an array, where a backslash (\) can be used to 
prevent the special meaning of 3. TCL also pro- 
vides a wealth of built-in string and list manipulation 
commands. The PhoneScript functions in Table 1 
are added to the core TCL commands to provide the 
telephone application specific capabilities of 
PhoneScript. 


PhoneScript uses the notions of event handling 
and implicit iteration to provide a framework for 
straight forward application development. Since 
PhoneScript is intended primarily for interactive 
telephone based applications, all of the setup and ini- 
tialization of the telephone, audio, and DSP sub- 
systems is taken care of automatically, with many 
configurable parameters set to useful default values. 


As an interpreted language, PhoneStation 
simplifies program development by allowing interac- 
tive debugging of applications. The low level time 
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Critical tasks are handled within compiled C code, so 
actions that happen at the interpreter level are human 
response kinds of actions. Several tenths of a 
second response time for their execution is not 
objectionable. 


The PhoneScript main program manages most 
of the required book keeping. It initializes the tele- 
phone line interface, and the audio and text-to- 
speech sub-systems. Application programs use spe- 
cial global variables to customize the initialization of 
the system. The semantics of TCL are extended to 
permit command arguments of the form: 
keyword=value. When included as a command 
argument, they override the global value of the key- 
word parameter for the duration of the command. 
Applications can set useful default values at the top 
of the program, then override them on a command 
by command basis. 


Sample PhoneScript Applications 


The following PhoneScript examples, which are 
complete, working PhoneScript programs, will be 
used to illustrate the key features of the PhoneScript 
language. In the examples, items printed in this 
font represent PhoneScript code fragments or com- 
mands. 


#1 /usr/local/bin/PhoneScript 
# place a call say: hello world 


set usage "Usage: Sargv(0) <number>" 
if {$arge < 2} { 
puts stderr Susage; exit 0 } 
synth "Hello World." 
call Sargv(1) 
play # until . 
exit 0 


Figure 3: PhoneScript Version of Hello World 


The first example is shown in Figure 3. This is 
the PhoneScript version of the Hello World program. 
The PhoneScript version synthesizes the phrase 
Hello world, places a phone call to the number 
specified on the command line, and speaks hello 
world when the called party answers the telephone. 
PhoneScript imports the command line arguments 
and the environment from the shell, so PhoneScript 
programs can be run directly from the shell. The 
synth command controls the text to speech syn- 
thesizer. It works in the background, leaving the 
resultant audio data on a queue when the synthesis is 
complete. The call command places the telephone 
call, and play sends the synthesized audio to the 
telephone line. The *’#’ instructs play to use the 
synth queue, instead of looking for a pre-recorded 
audio file. Although this example does quite a bit 
more than the standard C language version of hello 
world, it requires about the same amount of code. 
The setup required to operate the telephone line is 
handled automatically. 


The second example, shown in Figure 4, is a 
simple, yet functional answering machine applica- 
tion. When the telephone rings, PhoneScript waits 
for 3 rings (the default), answers the telephone, then 
plays a pre-recorded greeting message. After the 
beep the caller can leave a message, which is saved 
as digitized audio in a UNIX file, and forwarded via 
electronic mail to the PhoneScript user. The 
remaining examples will build upon this one to 
enhance its functionality and to explore features of 
the PhoneScript language. 


The variables greeting, action, and 
timelimit are initialized when the application 
begins. The greeting variable contains the outgo- 
ing greeting message, which can be recorded either 
by using another PhoneScript application, or with 
any of the standard audio applications that are avail- 
able on the SPARCstation, such as soundtool [6]. The 
variable action contains the name of the UNIX 
command that will be invoked to deal with the mes- 
sage left by the caller. The digitized audio represen- 
tation of the message is available as the standard 
input to that command. The timelimit variable 
is one of many PhoneScript configuration parame- 
ters. It sets the time to wait for the user to reply to 
a greeting message before proceeding to the next 
command. In this example, we with to start record- 
ing a voice message as soon as the greeting is 
finished playing, so the timelimit is, set to zero. 


set greeting S$HOME/message.au 
set action voice2mail 
set timelimit 0 


on call { 
set msg msg. ([prdate].au 
exec touch $msg 
play $greeting until # 
beep 
record $msg 


} 


on hangup { 
exec < $msg Saction 


, 
Figure 4: Complete Answering Machine Program 


record timeout=450 


Unlike the Hello World example, where each 
statement is executed sequentially, the bulk of the 
work in the answering machine is done by the event 
handling constructs, on call and on hangup. 
PhoneScript waits for a phone call to come in, 
answers the telephone, then runs the body of the on 
call command. The PhoneScript prdate com- 
mand returns the UNIX time, which is used to name 
the message file. The play command plays the 
prerecorded audio message. By default, play plays 
the audio message to completion. The until key- 
word specifies a regular expression that causes play 
to terminate immediately if the touch-tones keyed by 
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the user match the expression. In this case, keying 
the ’#’ key on the telephone keypad will cause the 
answering machine program to skip over the rest of 
the greeting, beep, then start recording. After the 
on call code is concluded, either because the 
caller hung up, or the message time limit was 
exceeded, PhoneScript hangs up the telephone, then 
runs the body of the on hangup command. The 
TCL built-in command Exec, calls voice2mail, 
a short shell script that converts the digitized voice 
message into a MIME format multi-media email mes- 
sage [7] by encoding it in ASCII, prepending the 
appropriate mail header lines, and forwarding it on 
to sendmail [8] for delivery. After the on hangup 
commands are finished, PhoneScript waits for the 
next call to arrive. 


In PhoneScript applications that answer tele- 
phone calls, all but one time initialization code is in 
the body of one of the on event conditions, which 
are summarized in Table 2. The code associated 
with each event is read and saved during the initial 
scan of the PhoneScript program, but it is parsed and 
executed only when the corresponding condition 
occurs. This event handling mechanism in 
PhoneScript allows applications to deal with the 
asynchronous nature of the application domain in a 
Straight forward manner. 


a 


Event Description 


on call A telephone call is answered 

on endringing | The telephone stopped ringing 
before the call was answered 
The telephone call was ter- 
minated 


on hangup 


on int The PhoneScript program was 
interrupted from the keyboard 


The telephone started to ring 


The PhoneScript program was 
signaled by another process 


on ringing 
on signal 


Table 2: Summary of PhoneScript Event Conditions 


One of the primary benefits of PhoneStation is 
its ability to use the telephone as simply another 
user interface to the workings of the computer. If 
the answering machine program is running all of the 
time, there needs to be a mechanism for escaping 
from the answering machine into more sophisticated 
telephone based applications. One way to accom- 
plish this is to have the user key in as touch-tones a 
secret code while the answering machine is playing 
its greeting, a common technique used in consumer 
answering machines. In PhoneScript we can create 
any number of applications, and assign each one its 
own sequence of touch-tone codes. The name of 
each application will be the code needed to invoke 
it. 





To accomplish this, the commands in Figure 4 
are replaced by the code in Figure 5. The lines that 
have been emboldened mark the changes. 


set greeting $HOME/message.au 
set action voice2mail 
set timelimit 0 


on call { 
set msg msg. ([prdate].au 
exec touch $msg 
play $greeting until # unless { 
if {S$unless(tone) == “*"} hangup 
continue 


catch {source S$tones.tcl} 


beep 
record $msg "" record_timeout=450 
} 

on hangup { 


exec < $msg Saction 
set tod [prdate "%A, %1 %M %tp."] 
Synth $tod to $msg.tod 


} 
Figure 5: Revised Play Command 


Until now, play has been used to play an audio file 
and (optionally) stop after receiving a touch-tone. In 
the general case, a single play command can be 
used to support an entire transaction with the user, 
playing many audio files, and using touch-tones 
keyed by the user to guide the sequence in which the 
files are played. The unless option to play 
causes the TCL expression after the unless to be 
run any time a touch-tone is keyed by the user. 
While in the unless expression, a number of spe- 
cial PhoneScript variables that describe the current 
state of the play command are available, and can 
be examined or changed to customize the action of 
play. Using this technique, the special cases and 
exceptions can be handled from within a single 
play command, eliminating the need to bury a sin- 
gle user interface transaction in a maze of ifs and 
elses that would ordinarily be required to manage the 
special cases. 


The TCL array unless contains a member for 
each of the variables passed by play to the 
unless expression. The just keyed touch-tone is 
stored in unless(tone). and the accumulation 
of touch-tones keyed in so far is stored in 
unless(tones). With this variation of the 
answering machine, when the user keys a ’*’ on 
the telephone keypad, the answering machine pro- 
gram executes a hangup, which immediately 
hangs-up the telephone line. This is invaluable in 
those cases where the answering machine picks up 
the call just as you are about to. When the greeting 
message is finished playing (or the user keyed a ’#”), 
the variable tones, which is set by play as it 
finishes, contains the list of touch-tones entered 
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while the play command was running. Normally 
play will stop playing voice files whenever a 
touch-tone is entered, as this is usually the desired 
behavior. In this application, the continue com- 
mand instructs play to continue playing the message 
file even though a tone has been received. However, 
the ’#’ tone will still skip the rest of the greeting 
message, and proceed directly to the beep. 


After the play command is finished, the TCL 
source command runs the application program (if 
any) whose name matches the tones entered. If the 
user keys the touch-tones 123#, the answering 
machine program will attempt to include the pro- 
gram 123#.tcl. The TCL catch command 
prevents the answering machine from flagging the 
error if the file 223#.tcl does not exist. 


Planning ahead for the next example, two addi- 
tional commands are added to the on hangup 
expression, that will cause a time of day file to be 
created with each voice message. As_ before, 
prdate formats the current time and day, this time 
in a manner that can be easily read aloud. The argu- 
ment to prdate calls the UNIX strftime(Q) function, 
which replaces the %X constructs with the appropri- 
ate date and time strings. The Synth command 
converts the time and date string to speech, and 
saves it in a file. If the file is later played, it will 
say something like Tuesday, eight forty-six PM. 


This example demonstrates the PhoneScript 
notion of implicit iteration. The behavior of the 
play command is guided by user input. As new 
features are added to the interaction, the additional 
functionality is expressed from within play, with 
out having to restructure the code. With this added 
functionality, the answering machine application 
functions as a gateway to many other applications. 
New features are added to the answering machine by 
creating the functionality as a separate PhoneScript 
program fragment. The user accesses the function 
simply by entering its name. 

The next example, in Figure 6, a voice message 
browser named 123#.tcl, is accessed from within the 
answering machine by entering the touch tones 123# 
while the greeting message is playing. This example 
shows how a single play command can be used to 
manage a complex transaction with the user. 


First we use the TCL builtin glob, that works 
like the csh command of the same name to create a 
list of the current voice mail messages. The files 
intro.au and done.au are pre-recorded messages, that 
contain the audio equivalent of Playing voice mail 
messages and Done playing messages respectively. 
The play command plays the introductory message, 
followed by the voice mail messages, then the con- 
cluding message in sequence. Touch tones keyed in 
by the user are used to alter the playback sequence, 
as controlled by the unless expression. 


set msgs [glob "{intro,msg.*,done}.au"] 
set reason=tf; set timelimit=0 


play $msgs until "9" unless { 
case Sunless(tone) in { 
"#" {incr unless(file); beep} 
"0" {play $unless(file_ name) .tod} 
"1" {incr unless(file) -1; beep} 
"*#" {incr unless(file_ pos) -16000} 
"" {beep} 


} 


continue 
} 
hangup 


Figure 6: Program 123#.tcl - A Message Browser 


The touch-tones ’#’, ’0’, °1’, and ’*’ cause 
play to alter the default sequential playing of the 
messages. A ’#’ causes a skip to the next message, 
by incrementing the play variable unless(file), the 
current file in the message list. A ’0’ causes play 
to chime in with the time and date that the voice 
message was recorded, by playing the time of day 
file that was created when the message was 
recorded. A ’1’ causes the playback to skip back- 
ward to the previous message. Finally, pressing °**’ 
causes the previous two seconds of the message to 
be re-played, providing another opportunity to write 
down the phone number you missed the first time. 
The little details, such as trying to skip backward 
before the first message, are dealt with automatically 
by PhoneScript. 


Normally the unless expression runs only 
when a touch tone is entered by the user. However 
the configuration variable reason is set to alter the 
conditions that cause unless to run. In this exam- 
ple, when a message is finished playing, and the next 
one is about to start, the unless expression is run. 
The last case of the case statement, for which there 
is no touch tone, is taken when one of the audio files 
finishes, causing a beep, informing the user that the 
current message file has finished playing. Additional 
features of the message browser, such as deleting 
messages, or forwarding them to other programs, are 
easily added within this framework, by adding new 
cases into the case statement. The continue state- 
ment prevents play from terminating when the first 
tone is entered. 


Once the voice mail message browsing is com- 
plete, it is unlikely that returning to the answering 
machine program to record a voice message is still 
desired. The hangup command causes the message 
browser to hang up the phone at once, skipping the 
message taking part of the answering machine. 


Although this answering machine does the job, 
the on ringing event of PhoneScript, activated 
just as the telephone begins to ring, enables an appli- 
cation to made decisions about a telephone call 
before the answering the telephone. For example, if 
Calling Number Delivery [9] (sometimes called 
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caller-id) is available, the TCL variable number 
contains the calling number when the on ringing 
section is run, so actions can be taken selectively 
based on the telephone number of the calling party. 
The code in Figure 7 is added to the answering 
machine program in Figure 5. 


set caller_id 1 
on ringing { 
if {[catch {source S$number.tcl}]} 
set greeting $HOME/message.au 
set action voice2mail 
set rings 3 
} 
} 


Figure 7: Select Actions Based on Calling Number 


The variable caller_id is set to tum on Calling 
Number Delivery, currently implemented by a 
readily available Calling Number Delivery interface, 
connected to the other serial port of the SPARCsta- 
tion. When the telephone begins to ring, the on 
ringing code is executed before PhoneStation 
answers the call. As with the message browser in 
the previous example, if a file name matches the cal- 
ling number, its contents are read and executed as 
part of the application. If no file exists, the greeting 
and action are reset to their default values. The 
variable rings is the count of rings to wait before 
PhoneScript answers the telephone. By creating a 
file whose name is the telephone number of the boss, 
a special message is played only when the boss 
calls. The contents of that file might contain: 


set rings l 
set greeting boss.au 


set action "page_me ‘The boss called’” 


If it is the telephone number for the collection 
agency instead, the file might contain: 


set rings 99 
even they don’t have that much patience. 


If Calling Name delivery is not available, the 
answering machine can still be programmed to 
choose different messages. This time the answering 
machine will be coupled with a configuration file to 
allow the greeting message and number of rings to 
wait before picking up the call to be chosen, based 
on the time of day and the day of the week. For 
example, the caller can be made to wait for 3 rings 
and be greeted with good morning on Tuesday morn- 
ings. If answering the telephone is not desired, 
PhoneStation can pick up the telephone at the first 
hint of ringing to play an appropriate message. 

This feature is implemented in PhoneScript 
using a structured file. An example of which is 
shown in Figure 8. A structured file in PhoneScript 
consists of 1 or more line of text, each containing 
semi-colon terminated fields. The first line in the 
file names the fields, whose values are accessed via 


Uhler 


TCL variables of the same name. The remaining 
lines are the data. This configuration file has six 
fields. The first, days contains a range of days, 0 for 
Sunday, 1 for Monday etc. The next two fields give 
a range of times, in military time, for which this line 
applies. The fourth and fifth fields give the names 
of two pre-recorded message files that are played 
consecutively as the greeting message. The first 
message is used for a salutation, such as good morn- 
ing and the other one for instructions, such as Please 
leave a message at the beep. The final field 
specifies the number of rings to wait before picking 
up the telephone. 


days;start;end;greeting;message;no rings 
0-6;630:1200:;morning.au;;; 
0-6:1200;:1630;:afternoon.au;;:; 
0-6;1630;1830;evening.au;;; 
1-53:630;:8303:33:5;3 

1-5:830:16303 swork.au;2; 

06:900:2100: ;weekend.au;4:; 
0-6;0;2400;o0ff hours.au;default.au;1; 


Figure 8: Greeting Message Configuration File 


This structured file is accessed through the 
PhoneScript db command, by including the code 
from Figure 9 into the answering machine program 
in Figure 5 instead of the Calling Name Delivery 
code. 


on ringing { 
set day [prdate %w] 
set hour [prdate %k%M] 
set msgl ""; set msg2 ""; set rings "" 
db select {[{string match \[S$days\] Sday)} 
db select and "\Send > Shour"” 
db select and "\$start <= S$hour" 
db process { 
if {$msgl$greeting == $greeting} { 
set msgl $greeting } 
if {$meg2$message == $message} { 
set msg2 $message } 
if {S$rings$no_rings == $no_rings} { 
set rings $no_rings } 


} 
set greeting "$msgl $msg2" 
Figure 9: Greeting Message Selection 


The plan is to choose two different greeting mes- 
sages, to be played consecutively, and the number of 
rings to wait until the telephone is answered. The 
first two set commands figure out the current day of 
the week and hour of the day. The variables msgl 
and msg2, which will contain the two greeting mes- 
Sages, start off empty, as will rings. The db 
select command evaluates its argument as a TCL 
expression for each line of the configuration file, 
with the TCL variables corresponding to each field 
name containing the value for the current row. Only 
those rows for which the expression is true remain 
selected. After the three db select commands 
are finished, only those rows in the database that 
match the current time and day will be selected. 
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The code in the db process command gets 
executed once for each selected row in the database. 
The first selected row in which either of the mes- 
sages or the number of rings is specified, causes the 
appropriate value to be filled in. The final set 
command sets the greeting message to the concate- 
nation of the two message files. The message files 
contain pre-recorded messages. 


# Interactively edit a procedure 


proc editproc {name} { 
global pid argv 


if {{info procs $name] == ""} { 
echo "$name not found"; return } 
set file /tmp/S$name.$pid.tcl 
set fd [open $file "w"] 
set args {info args $name] 
set body [info body $name] 
puts $fd "# Sargv(0) [prdate {%D %T}]\n" 
puts $fd "proc $name \{$args\} \{$body \}" 
Close $fd 
exec vi $file < /dev/tty > /dev/tty 
uplevel "source $file" 


} 


Figure 10: Interactively Edit a PhoneScript Pro- 
cedure 


The sample applications shown so far have 
been simple, and chances are good that they could 
be typed in and work on the first try. More complex 
applications can be debugged interactively using the 
built-in debugging features of PhoneScript. 
PhoneScript is normally run in batch mode, by run- 
ning an existing PhoneScript program. PhoneScript 
may also be run interactively, like the skell. The 
user is prompted for commands from the keyboard. 
This is a useful way to test fragments of an applica- 
tion. This can be a tedious way to develop entire 
applications, however. The PhoneScript command 
debug causes PhoneScript to enter interactive mode 
from within a batch file, accepting TCL and 
PhoneScript commands from the keyboard. If the 
TCL variable debug is set, then PhoneScript will 
automatically enter interactive mode when a 
PhoneScript command fails. The error can be 
corrected interactively by retyping the command, and 
batch mode resumed by typing exit from the key- 
board. The use of debug can be further enhanced 
with a TCL procedure such as TCL procedure 
edit proc, shown in Figure 10, that can invoked 
interactively with the name of a (presumably errant) 
procedure. The edit proc procedure writes the 
procedure provided as an argument into a file, starts 
up a text editor with that file, then reads the pro- 
cedure back into the running PhoneScript program. 
Using this facility, the core of an application can be 
written in advance, and the remainder while the 
application is running. A missing feature will cause 
an error, interactive mode will begin, the new 
feature can be added, and execution of the program 
resumed. 


As a final debugging aid, each PhoneScript 
command is assigned a letter that causes it to display 
various diagnostic and debugging information, when 
that letter is contained in the value of the debug 
variable. The various types of diagnostics may be 
enabled or disabled simply by changing the value of 
debug. 


Related Work 


The BerTel computer controlled telephone 
switch (10, 11] demonstrated that telephone and 
computers can talk to each other. The system also 
pointed out there needs to be a better way of con- 
structing new telephone based services. The Expect 
[12] language shows how interactive programs can 
be tied together with a procedural language that has 
a built in notion of timeouts as expected conditions. 
The TCL embeddable command interpreter proved to 
be easy enough to use, that its simpler to build the 
right tool for a particular task, than it is to force the 
wrong one into service. Finally, the availability of 
multi-media mail transport facilities [13] and multi- 
media email user interfaces [14] provide PhoneSta- 
tion with a connection into the workstation environ- 
ment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In addition to assorted answering machine pro- 
grams, PhoneStation has been used to construct a 
directory assistance service, a survey system, an 
automatic scheduling program, and a fax document 
server. The survey system, used to evaluate the 
quality of the ORATOR® speech synthesizer under 
varying speaking parameters (15] was constructed in 
PhoneScript by a summer student with no prior UNIX 
experience in a couple of weeks. PhoneStation is in 
continuous service as part of the multimedia email 
system, providing users without audio capabilities on 
their workstations the ability to generate audio 
email, and to receive the audio portions of multi- 
media email messages over the telephone, 


The ease of incorporation of TCL into the 
PhoneStation environment for the creation of 
PhoneScript is a tribute to the design of TCL. New 
flow control constructs, such as the PhoneScript 
event handling, and the extension of the continue 
semantics within the play command were easy to 
implement, eliminating the need to build a special 
purpose command interpreter for PhoneStation. As 
new technologies become available, such as speech 
recognition, new PhoneScript commands can be 
added to extend its functionality while maintaining 
the existing framework. Several applications, 
including the automated directory assistance system, 
were written twice, once in C using the library inter- 
face, and again directly in PhoneScript. In all cases 
the PhoneScript applications were shorter, easier to 
write, and took less time to get working than the C 
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language versions. The interactive response of both 
versions is essentially the same. 


PhoneStation demonstrates that the telephone, 
which has been traditionally ignored as a component 
of a workstation environment, can be integrated suc- 
cessfully, and provides not only better control of the 
telephone than an ordinary telephone, but extends 
the capabilities of the workstation as well. 
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ABSTRACT 


We describe Glish, an interpreted language for building distributed systems from 
modular, event-oriented programs. These programs are written in conventional languages 
such as C, C++, or FORTRAN. Glish scripts can create local and remote processes and 
control their communication. Glish also provides a full, array-oriented programming 
language for manipulating binary data sent between the processes. In general Glish uses a 
centralized communication model where interprocess communication passes through the 
Glish interpreter, allowing dynamic modification and rerouting of data values, but Glish also 
supports point-to-point links between processes when necessary for high performance. Glish 


is available via anonymous ftp. 


1 Introduction 


Much of the power of Unix stems from the 
ways in which users can combine different programs. 
The notions of standard input and output, pipelines, 
filter programs, and command shells all encourage 
the creation and use of modular programs that can 
be ‘‘plugged together’ in novel ways. Traditionally 
Unix command shells have focussed on creating and 
connecting together processes. Recently, however, 
command shells such as perl [14] also provide 
powerful languages for manipulating the output gen- 
erated by programs, Often a perl user can write a 
considerable portion of a task in perl, rather than 
needing to create new filter programs. We might 
say that in this regard perl provides better ‘‘glue’’ 
than previous shells for connecting together pro- 
grams. 


There are some limits, however, to the power 
of Unix pipelines, even when augmented with a shell 
like perf. Data in pipelines flows in only one direc- 
tion, two programs cannot communicate with each 
other back and forth. Furthermore, the data the pro- 
grams manipulate is generally limited to character 
streams whose structure is column- or line-oriented. 
Communicating large quantities of numeric data is 
inefficient at best and inaccurate unless care is taken. 
Communicating structured data — collections of 
related values, perhaps with different types — is par- 
ticularly difficult. 


While it is possible to circumvent these restric- 
tions, the only support for doing so is at the 
operating-system-call and run-time-library level. 
There is no analog of shell programming for inter- 
connecting processes so they can communicate in 
complex ways and share binary, typed data. 


Applications such as simulation systems often 
can be well modeled as a number of separate 
processes perhaps running on different hosts that 


occasionally send structured data back and forth; i.e., 
as loosely-coupled distributed systems. Since the 
present facilities in Unix provide little high-level 
support for such an approach, one instead often 
resorts to writing the system as a set of processes 
that have considerable knowledge about what other 
processes and data structures exist in the system. 
This system-specific knowledge makes it difficult to 
extend the system in unforeseen ways, so unless one 
has a complete understanding of the system require- 
ments at the outset, one is likely to find the final 
system uncomfortably restrictive. 


In this paper! we discuss a software bus-style 
solution to building flexible, loosely-coupled distri- 
buted systems. The main thrust of the software bus 
approach is that individual programs should be 
wholly modular, with no knowledge of other pro- 
grams or data types that might exist in the system. 
The software bus supplies a uniform way for pro- 
grams to communicate without knowing about one 
another. In our system, programs are written in 
terms of events, which are name/value pairs. In the 
usual case, programs receive an event, perform some 
sort of action in response to the event, and possibly 
generate one or more new events associated with the 
response. Such programs are similar to RPC servers, 
except that ‘‘calls’’ to the programs are not synchro- 
nous. An example is an FFT server, which might be 
sent an event with the name ‘‘please-FFT-this’’ and 
an associated value of an array of double precision 
data, to which the server in tum generates an 
‘‘FFT-done’’ event whose value is two arrays, the 
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Fourier components of the original data. More gen- 
erally, programs can also spontaneously create 
events in response to external actions, such as a 
piece of hardware signaling that some condition has 
changed, a timer going off, or a person interacting 
with a graphical interface. 

Our software bus, called Glish, has three parts: 

@ a C++ class library that programs (Glish 
clients) link with so they can generate and 
receive events and manipulate structured data; 

@ the Glish ‘‘sequencing’’ language analogous 
to perl (but considerably different in flavor); 

@® an interpreter process for executing Glish 
scripts and acting as a central ‘‘clearing- 
house’’ for forwarding events between 
processes. 

The Glish system is very flexible: 

@® existing programs can be turned into Glish 
clients either by writing event-oriented, C++ 
“‘wrappers’’ around them or by encapsulating 
their filter behavior using stdin and 
stdout events; 

@ clients in a Glish script can run on different 
computers, which can have heterogeneous 
architectures; 

@ Glish provides a full programming language 
for manipulating the events and data gen- 
erated by and sent to clients. 


In the next section we present an example of 
the type of systems we want to build with Glish, 
show how we would use Glish to construct the sys- 
tem, and then present several refinements to convey 
the flavor of the Glish approach. In Section 3 we 
give an overview of the more conventional aspects 
of the Glish language and in the following section 
discuss those facets of the language concerning 
event-oriented interprocess communication. 


In Section 5 we discuss the C++ class libraries 
used to integrate programs into the Glish system and 
give an example of an ‘‘FFT”’’ server written using 
the libraries. The next two sections discuss the 
implementation and performance of the system. We 
then conclude with an overview of related work, the 
present status of the system, and our thoughts on 
future work. 


2 Example of Building a System Using Glish 


For an idea of the sorts of problems Glish is 
meant for and how it’s used to solve them, consider 
a simple example where we want to repeatedly view 
readings generated by an instrument attached to a 
remote computer called ‘‘mon’’. Suppose we have a 
program measure that reads values from the special 
hardware device and converts them into two 
floating-point arrays, x and y. measure needs to run 
on the remote host ‘‘mon’’ because that’s where the 
special hardware resides. We have another program, 
display, for plotting the x/y data, which we want to 
run on our local workstation. display also has a 
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‘‘Take Measurements’’ button that we can click on 
to instruct the hardware to take a new set of meas- 
urements. 


The first problem we’re interested in is simply 
to connect together measure and display so that 
when measure produces new values they’re shown 
by display, and when we click the display’s button 
measure goes off and reads new values. Figure 1 
illustrates the flow of control and data: display tells 
measure to take measurements, and measure informs 
display when new measurements are available. 


take data 


Wee 


Measure Display 


new data 
Figure 1: Simple Two-Program Distributed System 


To implement even this simple system under 
Unix requires constructing a session-layer protocol 
which then has to be implemented on top of sockets 
or RPC. When using Glish, though, the protocol and 
the communication mechanism are built-in. Every 
program in a Glish system communicates by generat- 
ing events, messages with a name and a value. For 
our simple system we might write measure so that 
whenever it has new readings available it generates 
an event called ‘‘new_data’’. The value of the 
event will be a record with two elements, x and y, 
the two arrays of numbers it has computed from the 
raw Measurements. We would write display so that 
when it receives a new_data event it expects the 
value of the event to be a record with at least x and 
y fields; it then plots those values. Similarly, when 
we push the ‘“Take Measurements’’ button display 
will generate a take_data event, and whenever 
measure receives a take_data event it will get a 
new set of readings and generate a new new_data 
event. 


Here is a Glish script that when executed 
creates the two processes, one remotely, and conveys 
their messages to each other: 


m 
| 


whenever m~->new_data do 
d->new_data( $value } 


= client("measure", host="mon" ) 
= client("display") 


whenever d->take_data do 
m->take_data( $value ) 


When Glish executes the first two lines of this script 
it creates instances of measure (running on the host 
‘‘mon’’) and display (running locally) and assigns to 
the variables m and d values corresponding to these 
Glish clients. Executing the next line: 


whenever m->new_data do 
specifies that whenever the client associated with m 
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generates a new_data event, execute the following 
Statement: 


d->new_data( $value ) 


This statement says to send a new event to the client 
associated with d. The event’s name will be 
new_data and the event’s value is specified by 
whatever comes inside the parentheses; in this case, 
the special expression $value, indicating the value 
of the most recently received event (measure’s 
new_data event). 


The last two lines of the script are analogous; 
they say that whenever display generates a 
take_data event an event with the same name 
and value should be sent to measure. 


Our system could easily be a bit more compli- 
cated. Suppose that prior to viewing the measure- 
ments with display we first want to perform some 
wansformation on them. The transformation might 
for example calibrate the values and scale them into 
different units, filter out part of the values, or FFT 
the values to convert them into frequency spectra. 
Rather than building the transformation into meas- 
ure, we would like our system to be modular, so we 
use a separate program called transform. 


Measure Transform 
new ——— 
take transformed 
data data 
Display 


Figure 2: Three-Program Distributed System 


Figure 2 shows the flow of control and data in 
this new system. measure sends its values to 
transform; transform derives some _ transformed 
values and sends them to display; and display tells 
measure when to take more measurements. With 
Glish it’s easy to accommodate this change: 


m := client("measure", host="mon" ) 
d := client("display" ) 
t := client("transform") 


whenever m->new_data do 
t->new_data( Svalue ) 


whenever t->transformed_data do 
d->new_data( $value ) 


whenever d->take_data do 
m->take_data( $value ) 


The third line runs transform on the local host 
and assigns a corresponding value to the variable t. 
The first whenever forwards new_data events 
from measure to transform; the second whenever 
statement effectively forwards = transform’s 
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transformed data events to display, but 
changes the event name to new_data, since that’s 
what display expects. The third whenever is the 


same as before. 
x\O a 
% Ny 
~~ "oe em 
‘ 


Yi 


Figure 3: Conceptual Event Flows vs. Actual Flows 


An important point in this example is that 
while conceptually control and data flow directly 
from one program to another, in reality all events 
pass through the Glish interpreter. Figure 3 illus- 
trates the difference. Here solid lines show the paths 
by which events actually travel, while dashed lines 
indicate the conceptual flow. While this centralized 
architecture doubles the cost of simple ‘‘point-to- 
point’? communication, it buys enormous flexibility. 
For example, suppose sometimes we want to use 
transform before viewing the data and other times 
we don’t. We add to display another button that lets 
us choose between the two. It generates a 
set_transform event with a boolean value. If 
the value is true then we first pass the measurements 
through transform, otherwise we don’t. 


To accommodate this change in our Glish pro- 
gram owe could add a_ global variable 
do_transform to control whether or not we use 
transform: 


m := client("measure", host="mon" ) 
t := client("transform" ) 

d := client("display") 
do_transform :=T 


whenever m->new_data do 


if ( do_transform ) 
t->new_data( $value }j 
else 
d->new_data( $value } 


} 


whenever t->transformed_ data do 
d->new_data( $value ) 


whenever d->take_data do 
m->take_data( $value ) 


whenever d->set_transform do 
do transform := $value 
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We initialize do_transform to T, the 
boolean ‘‘true’’ constant. We change it whenever 
display generates a set transform event (see 
the last two lines). When measure generates a 
new_data event we test the variable to determine 
whether to pass the event’s value along to transform 
or directly to display. 

Furthermore, if the data transformation done by 
transform is fairly simple, we could skip writing a 
program to do the work and instead just use Glish. 
For example, suppose the transformation is to find 
all of the x measurements that are larger than some 
threshold, and then to set those x measurements to 
the threshold value and the corresponding y meas- 
urements to 0. We could do the transformation in 
Glish using: 

m := client("measure", host="mon" ) 
d := client("display" ) 
do_ transform :=T 
if ( len(argv) > 0 ) 
thresh := as_double(argv[1]) 


else 
thresh :2 1le6 


whenever m->new_data do 


if ( do transform ) 


{ 


too big := $value.x > thresh 
S$value.x[too_big] := thresh 


$value.y[too_ big] := 0 


} 


d->new_data( $value ) 
} 


whenever d->take_data do 
m->take_data( $value ) 


whenever d->set_transform do 
do_transform := $value 


Here we first check to see whether any argu- 
ments were passed to the Glish script and if so we 
initialize thresh to be the first argument inter- 
preted as a double precision value. If no arguments 
were given then we use a default value of one mil- 
lion. 


Now whenever measure generates a 
new_data event and we want to do the transforma- 
tion, we set too_big to a boolean mask selecting 
those x elements that were larger than thresh. 
We then set those x elements to the threshold, zero 
the corresponding y elements, and pass the result to 
display as a new_data event. We have eliminated 
the need for transform. 


Finally, for situations in which performance is 
vital Glish provides point-to-point links between pro- 
grams. The link statement connects events gen- 
erated by one program directly to another program. 
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The unlink statement suspends such a link (further 
events are sent to the central Glish interpreter) until 
another link. Here is the last example written to 
use point-to-point links: 


m := client("measure", host="mon" ) 
d := client("display") 


link m->new_data to d->new_data 


if ( len(argv) > 0 ) 

thresh := as_double(argv[1)) 
else 

thresh := le6 


whenever m->new_data do 
{ 
too_big := $value.x > thresh 
S$value.x[too_big]) := thresh 
S$value.y[too_big] := 0 
d->new_data( $value ) 


} 


whenever d->take_data do 
m->take_data( $value |} 


whenever d->set_transform do 


{ 
if ( $value ) 
unlink m->new_data to d->new_data 
else 
link m->new_data to d->new_data 


} 


We now no longer need the do transform 
variable. Instead we initially create a link for 
measure’s new_data events directly to display. 
Whenever display sends a set_transform event 
requesting that the transformation be activated, we 
break the direct link between measure and display. 
Now when measure generates new_data events 
they will be sent to Glish, which will then transform 
the data and pass it along to display. 


These examples illustrate the main goals of 
Glish: making it easy to dynamically connect 
together processes in a distributed system, and pro- 
viding powerful ways to manipulate the data sent 
between the processes. One other important point is 
that because measure, transform, and display are all 
written in an event-driven style, each of them can be 
easily replaced by a different program that has the 
same ‘‘event interface’’. For our own work 
(scientific programming) we often want to replace 
measure with simulate (a program that simulates the 
quantity being measured), display with a non- 
interactive program once we have ironed out the 
measurement cycle, and transform with a variety of 
different transformations. We also might want to 
run measure and simulate together, so we can com- 
pare simulate’s model with the actual phenomenon 
measured by measure. The ability to quickly ‘“‘plug 
in’’ different programs in this fashion is one of 
Glish’s main benefits. 
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3 The Glish Language 


Overview 


The design of the Glish language was heavily 
influenced by the S language [1]. Every value is a 
dynamically-typed array. The S types included are 
numerics (boolean, integer, float, and double, all of 
which can be freely mixed and coerced to one 
another), strings, functions, and records. Record 
fields can be accessed using string-valued expres- 
sions as well as with the field-name operator, so 
records provide a form of associative array. 


We added two more types: references to other 
values (for efficiently dealing with large arrays) and 
agents, which are event producer/consumers. Agents 
typically are programs that have been linked with 
the Glish Client library (in which case they are 
called clients). They can also be shell commands or 
Glish ‘‘subsequences’’, similar to Glish functions. 


Two levels of scoping are provided for vari- 
ables, global and local to a function. Variables 
needn’t be declared, except to explicitly set their 
scope. There is no ‘‘main’’ function; statements 
outside the scope of any function are executed when 
the Glish script begins. Here, for example, is the 
Glish ‘‘hello, world’’ program: 


print “hello, world" 


The usual control constructs are provided, along 
with five additional types of statements: 

@ event-send statements for sending events; 

@ whenever statements for specifying what 
should happen when an event is generated; 

@ await statements for synchronous communi- 
cation; 

@ link statements for creating point-to-point 
communication links; 

@® unlink statements for suspending point-to- 
point links. 


These are discussed in Section 4, below. 


Glish also provides a number of predefined 
functions (such as sqrt, max, sum, all array- 
oriented) and variables. Examples of predefined 
variables are argv, the argument list with which the 
script was run, and environ, a record of the 
environment variables. For example, the current 
user name can be accessed using 


environ["USER"] or environ.USER 


Arrays 
Most Glish types correspond to an array of 
values rather than a single value. For example, 
as:= (1, 2, 6) 
b := (3, 4, 5] 
print a +b 
assigns two three-element integer arrays to a and b, 


and then prints their element-wise sum: [4, 6, 
11). You can also mix arrays and scalars (single- 
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element arrays) in expressions: 
print a * 2 


will print [2, 4, 12). Glish provides the usual 
arithmetic and logical operators; all operate 
element-by-element on two arrays of the same size, 
or, if one of the operands is a scalar, apply the scalar 
value to each element in tum. 


Arrays automatically grow when you assign to 
an element beyond their current end. Given a as 
above, executing: 

a({5]) := 4 
results in a having the value [1, 2, 6, 0, 4). 

Integer arrays can also be created using the 
built-in ‘‘:’’ operator, which returns an array of the 
integers between its operands. For example, 

3:7 
is equivalent to 
(3, 4, 5, 6, 7] 
Create string arrays by enclosing text within 


double quotes. The text is broken into words at each 
occurrence of white space, which is then discarded: 


c := "hello, world" 


assigns to c a two-element string array, the first ele- 
ment being ‘‘hello,’’ and the second element 
‘‘world’’. Text enclosed in single quotes is treated 
as a string scalar: 


qd := ‘hello, world’ 


assigns to d a single-element string value, with the 
white space preserved. 


The length function returns the length of an 
array. It can be abbreviated as len. 


Records 


You can package together a collection of values 
into a record: 


r := [a="hello", b=11:20] 


assigns to r a record with two fields: r.a desig- 
nates the scalar string “hello”, while r.b desig- 
nates a ten-element integer array. You can also 
create records by directly assigning to a field: 


s.constants := [3.14159, 2.71828] 


creates a new record s and initializes its con- 
stants field to an array of two double-precision 
values. 


Besides using the ‘‘.’’ operator, you can also 
access record fields using string-valued array indices: 


print s("constants")[(2) 


prints 2.71828. Record fields can also be referred 
to using integer indices: 


print r[2] 
prints the integers from 11 to 20. 
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Multi-Element Indexing 
Glish provides ways for accessing or modifying 
more than one array element (or record field) at a 
time. For example, you can use an integer array as 
an index into another array: 
a= [ 9 0 -3 0 0 0 7 0 5 ] 
b := [4,2] 
print a[b] 
prints [7, -3]. Since the ‘‘:’’ operator yields an 
integer array, you can use it to access a contiguous 
sequence of elements in an array: a[3:5] yields 
(0, 7, 5]. 
You can use a boolean array as a mask for 
selecting which elements you want from the array: 
print x[x >= 4 & x <= 12] 


prints all the elements of x with values between 4 
and 12. 


Both integer and boolean array indices can also 
be used to assign to a subset of an array’s elements: 


x[x < 0) := =-x[x < 0] 
negates all of the negative elements in x, and 
rev_x := x[len(x):1] 
creates in rev_x a copy of x with the elements in 
reverse order. 


You can select a subset of a record’s field in a 
similar fashion: 


= [a=l, b="hi", c=9.3] 

= r[ "b Cc 00 ] 

assigns to s a record with two fields, the b and c 
fields of r. 


References 


A reference is a mechanism for two variables 
to share the same storage for their values. Refer- 
ences are created using the ref or const opera- 
tors. You can use ref references to both access 
and modify the variable; with const references you 
can only access the variable. 


For example, 


xs 
Ss : 


prints [1 9 3 4 5]. 


An important point, though, is that while a and 
b refer to the same underlying storage, assigning 
either of them to another value breaks the connection 
between the two. If we do: 


as= 1:5 
then a will go back to equaling [1 2 3 4 5] 
while b will remain equal to [1 9 3 4 5j. 


The reference connection can be maintained by 
explicitly stating that you want to do so by using the 
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val operator. For example, after executing: 


c 3= [1, 3, 7, 12) 
qd :* ref c 
val c :# "hello there" 


the value of d (and of course c) will be the two- 
element string "hello there". 


Functions 


Glish provides a flexible mechanism for 
defining and calling functions. These functions are a 
data type; they can be assigned to variables or record 
fields, passed as arguments to other functions, and 
returned as results of functions. A function body 
can be either an expression or a block of statements. 
Here’s a simple example of a function that prints its 
arguments and then returns their difference: 


function diff(a, b) 
{ 
print "a =", a 
print "b =", b 
return a - b 


} 


You can make arguments optional by specify- 
ing default values for them. If in the above example 
we replaced the first line with: 


function diff(a, b=1) 


then when diff is called with only one argument b 
will be set to 1. So the call dif£(3, 7) returns 
-4, and the call diff£(3) returns 2. 


In a function call you can also give the func- 
tion arguments by name instead of positionally: 


diff(b=4, a=7) 
returns 3, since 7-4=3. 


The function definition above assigns a function 
value to the global variable diff. Functions can 
also be assigned to local variables and record fields: 


data.transform := 
function(x) log(x)/log(2) 


assigns to the data record’s transform field a 
function that returns log2 of its argument. 


Arguments to Glish functions can be passed by 
value, by reference, or by const reference (the 
default), by preceding the argument’s name in the 
function definition with val, ref, or const. Pass- 
ing by reference allows Glish functions to deal with 
large values efficiently. Glish also supports variable 
argument lists, which are useful for writing 
“‘wrapper’’ functions that call other functions. For 
example, 


function psych client(...) 
client(..., host="psychosis" ) 


defines a function that when called creates a Glish 
client on the remote host ‘‘psychosis’’. 
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One particularly useful predefined function is 
shell, which interprets its arguments as a Bourne 
shell command line and returns the output from run- 
ning the command (optionally on a remote host) as a 
sting value. For example, 


csh_man := shell( "man csh" ) 


assigns to the variable csh_man a string array, each 
element corresponding to one line of the ‘‘csh’’ 
manual page, and 


function to_lower(x) 
shell("tr A-Z a-z", input=x, 
host="cruncher" ) 


returns its argument converted to lower-case, doing 
the work on the remote host ‘‘cruncher’’. 


The function keyword can be abbreviated as 
func. 


4 Events and Agents 


Glish’s main purpose is to coordinate a number 
of processes that form a distributed system. These 
processes are instances of programs written in com- 
piled languages such as C or C++. 


Each program is written in an event-oriented 
style; the program’s sole view of the rest of the sys- 
tem comes from the events it receives, and its sole 
mechanism for communicating its state and results to 
the system is by generating more events. The pro- 
grams have no knowledge of what other programs 
the system includes, or what is done with their 
results, or where received events came from. The 
event-oriented style lends itself to creating modular 
programs that you can connect together in novel 
ways. You make these connections using Glish. 


We deal with the details of how programs 
themselves receive, interpret, and generate events 
later in Section 5. Here we focus on manipulating 
events from within a Glish program. 


What is an ‘*Event’’? 


An event has a name and an associated value. 
The name is simply an identifier, much like a 
variable’s name. The value can be any Glish value, 
of any type: numeric, string, record, reference, agent, 
or function. We might speak of ‘‘a foo event with 
value [3, 2, 5]’’ to mean an event whose name 
is ‘‘foo’’ and value the three-element integer array 
(3, 2, 5]. 
Agents 

An agent is an entity that generates and 
responds to events. Typically it’s a process running 
either locally or on a remote computer; these agents 
are called clients. 


Agents generate events in order to communi- 
cate with the rest of the world, namely the Glish 
script and any other agents the script may have 
created. By saying that agents respond to events we 
mean that they expect to receive events with certain 
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names, and when they do they perform some action 
based on the name and value of the event. The 
action may entail generating one or more new events 
Or may not. 


Glish predefines several events for every agent: 
established is generated when an agent first 
begins cunning; unrecognized is generated when 
an agent does not recognize an event sent to it; 
done is generated when the agent finishes success- 
fully; fail is generated on behalf of an agent that 
terminates abnormally (e.g., due to a bus error); and 
terminate can be sent to any agent to tell it to 
exit. These events form the mechanism by which 
agents are controlled and errors detected. 


Sending Events to Agents 


Suppose that a is a Glish variable with an 
agent value. You can send an event to a’s agent 
using the => operator. Executing: 


a := client( "demo" ) 


first associates a with an instance of the program 
demo running on the local host, and then sends a 
foo event to a’s agent (i.e., demo) with a value of 
(1, 4, 6]. 

Sending an event is in some ways similar to 
making a function call. In particular, we can send 
more than one value: 


a->foo( "valuel", 2 ) 


sends an event with two values, the string 
“valuel" and the integer 2. The values can also 
be named: 


a->foo( x="xval", y=5 ) 


sends an event with the ‘‘parameter’’ x equal to 
"xval" and y equal to 5. Multi-valued events are 
equivalent to passing a single-valued event where 
the value is a record. This last example is 
equivalent to: 


a->foo( [x="xval", y=5] ) 


The event name in a => operation needn’t be fixed 
in advanced. Instead you can use any string-valued 
expression by enclosing it within brackets ({ ]’s). 
The following are equivalent: 


a->foo( 5 ) 
a->["foo"]( 5 ) 
and here is one way to send a three events, foo, 
bar and bletch, with values of 1, 2, and 3: 
for ( iin1l1s:3 ) 
a=->["foo bar bletch"[({iJ)( i } 


(Recall that "foo bar bletch" is a three- 
element array of strings.) 


One major difference between sending an event 
and calling a function is that sending an event is an 
asynchronous operation. As soon as Glish has sent 
the event it proceeds to execute the next statement in 
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the Glish script. Events can be sent synchronously 
using the await statement, which we discuss in the 
‘*Receiving Events Synchronously”’ section, below. 


Receiving Events from Agents 


Again, suppose that a is a variable with an 
agent value. In a Glish program you can respond to 
events that a generates using a whenever state- 
ment. Once executed, 


a := client("demo" ) 
whenever a->bar do 
print "got a bar event" 


will print "got a bar event" every time demo 
generates a bar event. 


The value of the most recently received event 
is kept in a special variable $value: 


whenever a-=->bar do 
print “got bar =", Svalue 


will display the value of each bar event that a gen- 
erates. 


Agent values are also records, and the most 
recent value of each event is available as a field in 
the record. For example, the print statement in 
the whenever above could also have been written 
this way: 


print "got bar =", a.bar 


The value persists in a.bar until a _ generates 
another bar event, at which point a. bar is updated 
to reflect the new event’s value. 


Just as when sending events you can use a 
string-valued expression to name an event, so can 
you with whenever: 


whenever a->["foo bar bletch") do 


print Svalue 


will print the value of each foo, bar, and bletch 
event generated by the agent a. 


coy) 


Finally, 
event: 


can be used to indicate every 


whenever a->* do 
print $value 


prints the value of every event a generates. 


Along with $value, two other special vari- 
ables are available in the body of a whenever: 
Sname holds the name of the event and Sagent is 
a reference to the agent that generated it. For exam- 
ple, the following function: 


function setup relay(src, ref dest) 
{ 
whenever src->* do 
dest->[Sname] ($value) 


} 


executes a whenever statement relaying every 
event generated by the agent src to the agent 
dest. (dest has to be declared a ref parameter 
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since sending an event to an agent is considered to 
modify the agent.) Note that the whenever state- 
ment “‘persists’’ even after a call to setup_relay 
returns. 


There is no restriction on the body of a when- 
ever. It can include function calls, agent creation, 
and further whenever statements, for example. 


Receiving Events Synchronously 


An await statement instructs Glish to wait for 
an event to occur. Glish pauses program execution 
until this happens. For example, suppose that c 
refers to a client that when sent a compute request 
performs some computation and _ generates a 
compute_done event when finished. If after you 
tell c’s client to do its computation you want to wait 
for the result, you could use: 


c->compute ( ) 
await c->compute_done 


# at this point, c is done 
# with its computation 


After an await, Sagent, $name, and Svalue 
correspond to the event that caused the await to 
finish. In the above example, Sagent will be c, 
$name will be “compute_done", and $value 
will be whatever value the compute_done event 
had. 


Any other events that arrive during an await 
are still processed by Glish (i.e., it executes the body 
of any corresponding whenever statements). An 
await only statement can be used to tell Glish to 
drop these events instead. It is meant for use as a 
‘“‘hold-point’’, to freeze the effective execution of a 
Glish script until some seminal event occurs. Glish 
also provides a mechanism for listing exceptions to 
this rule, so that certain high-priority events will still 
be processed during an await only. 


Point-to-Point Communication 


Sometimes in a Glish system two clients need 
to communicate as fast as possible. If the system’s 
Glish script only forwards events from one client to 
the other without modifying the events’ values then 
we can instead use a direct connection between the 
two. Glish supports this style of communication 
using the link statement. When executed a link 
statement directs a client to send a particular event it 
generates directly to another client (perhaps renam- 
ing it). For example, 


link t->transformed data to 
d->new_ data 


will cause the client associated with t to send its 
transformed data events directly to d’s client, 
which will see them as new_data events. (Other 
events generated by t’s client still go to the Glish 
interpreter.) The destination of a link can use the 
“**?? event to mean ‘‘use the same name’’: 


link t->transformed data to d->* 
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will send the transformed_data events along 
without renaming them. 


You can suspend point-to-point links with the 
unlink statement: 


unlink t->transformed_data to 
d->new_data 


suspends the link formed in the first example above. 
t’s agent will now _ instead’ send its 
transformed_data events to the Glish inter- 
preter, which will execute the corresponding when- 
ever bodies. Executing another link statement 
restores the point-to-point link. 


Creating Agents 


Agent values can be created three different 
ways. First, the predefined function client takes 
an argv-style list of swings and instantiates the 
corresponding program with the given arguments. 
client also has optional arguments for specifying 
on which host to run the process and whether to ini- 
tially suspend the process to allow a debugger to be 
attached. For example, 


t := client("timer", 5, | 
host="psychosis" ) 


runs the Glish client timer on the remote host 
**psychosis’’ with an argument of 5 (for ‘‘timer’’ 
this is the timer interval in seconds) and assigns to t 
an agent value corresponding to this process. 


Another way to create an agent is to use the 
shell function with the optional argument 
async=T (T is the boolean ‘‘true’’ constant). 
Asynchronous shell clients can be sent stdin 
events to make text appear on their standard input, 
EOF events to close their standard input, and ter- 
minate events to terminate them. Each line of text 
they write to their standard output becomes a 
stdout event. 


For example, here’s a Glish script that uses 
awk to print the numbers from 1 to 32 in hexade- 
cimal, each appearing as a separate event: 


cvt := "awk ’{printf(\"%x\n\",$1)}’" 
hex := shell( cvt, async=T ) 


count := 1 
hex->stdin(count) 


whenever hex=>stdout do 

{ 

print count, "=", $value 

if ( count < 32 ) 
( 
count := count + 1 
hex->stdin(count) 
} 

else 
hex=->EOF( ) 

} 
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The first two statements associate an asynchro- 
nous shell client with the variable hex. The next 
line initializes the global count to 1 and sends that 
value to hex, making it appear on awk’s standard 
input. 

The whenever body prints out the current 
count and its hexadecimal equivalent, and then either 
increments the count and sends awk a new input line 
or closes its standard input. Because Glish uses 
pseudo-ttys to communicate with asynchronous shell 
clients, awk’s output will be line-buffered, so each 
stdin event will shortly result in a new stdout 
event. 


One might think that a race exists between 
sending the first stdin event to hex’s client and 
setting up the whenever to deal with the client’s 
response. This problem does not arise, however, 
because the Glish interpreter does not read events 
generated by clients until it is done executing all of 
the statements in a script. 


The final way to create an agent is using a 
subsequence. A subsequence is just like a function 
except that when called it returns an agent value, 
which can be used to send and receive events to and 
from the subsequence. In the body of a subsequence 
the predefined variable self refers to its agent 
value. For example, the sequence shown in Figure 4 
creates two subsequences. When executed it prints: 
36 followed by (8 125 1030.3]. 


subsequence power(exponent) 


{ 


whenever self->compute do 
self->ready( $value ~* 
} 


square := power(2) 
cube := power(3) 


exponent |] 


square->compute( 6 j 
cube->compute( [2, 5, 10.1] ) 


whenever square->ready, cube->ready do 


print $value 
Figure 4: Example of a Glish Subsequence 


The first set of statements defines power as a 
subsequence that is invoked with an argument 
exponent and responds to compute events by 
generating a ready event whose value is the value 
of the compute event raised to the given exponent. 
The two assignments bind square and cube to 
agents corresponding to different instances of 
power. The next two statements send those agents 
compute events with a single integer value and a 
three-element double-precision array value, respec- 
tively. The final whenever statement prints the 
value of any ready events generated by square or 
cube. 
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5 The Client Library 


Programs interface to the Glish system via the 
Glish ‘‘Client’’ library, which is written in C++. 
The library exports two classes: Value and Client. 
Value objects correspond with Glish values: they 
are dynamically typed arrays, records, functions, or 
agents. The Client class provides the mechanism for 
a Glish client to send and receive events. 


The Value Class 


Value objects can be constructed from C++ 
scalars or arrays. For example, 


Value* v = new Value( 5 ); 


assigns to v a Value object representing the integer 
5, while 


double* x = new double[3]; 
x{[0) = 1.0; 

x{1) = 3.14; 

x[2) = 4.56; 

Value* v = new Value( x, 3 ); 


assigns to v the equivalent of the Glish value [1, 
3.14, 4.56]. By default, Value objects con- 
structed from arrays ‘‘take over’’ the array: they will 
realloc the array if it grows larger and delete it 
when the Value object is destroyed. The class 
library also provides mechanisms for specifying that 
an array should not be altered or should first be 
copied. 

The Value class provides a number of member 
functions for manipulating values: 

@® Type returms the type of an object and 
Length its length. 

@ IntVal interprets one element of the value 
as a single integer, performing coercions as 
necessary, and similar functions are provided 
for boolean, floating-point, and string interpre- 
tations. 

@ IntPtr retums a pointer to a C++ array of 
integers that can then be used for direct 
access to the value’s underlying elements, 
while CoerceToIntArray returns either 
the underlying array if already of type integer 
or else a copy of the array converted to 
integer. Again, these functions have counter- 
parts for the other Glish types. 

® Polymorph converts the value from its 
present type to a new type. 

@ Analogs to these functions are available for 
directly accessing and setting a record’s fields. 

@ The function create record (not a 
member function) returns a new, empty 
record. 


A key point concerming the Value class is that 
it makes it easy to wrap Glish values around an 
existing program’s data structures. These data struc- 
tures can then be made available to other programs 
by sending them as event values. 
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Note also that both the Value and Client classes 
use reference-counting for memory management. 
The Ref and Unref functions manipulate each 
object’s reference count. When the count reaches 
zero the object is deleted and any objects it refers to 
are Unref’d. 


The Client Class 


Each Glish client constructs one instance of the 
Client class by passing the Client constructor the 
program’s arge and argv. When a Glish client is 
executed by a Glish script argv contains special 
arguments telling the Client object how to connect 
the Glish interpreter. So usually the beginning of a 
Glish client looks like: 


int main( int argc, char** argv ) 
{ 
Client c( argc, argv ); 


ss & 


The Client class provides three main member func- 
tions: 
@® NextEvent waits for the next event to 
arrive and returns its name and a correspond- 
ing Value object. The event is returned as a 
pointer to a GlishEvent object, which is sim- 
ply a structure with name and value fields. 
® PostEvent takes a string and a Value object 
and sends an event with the given name and 
value. 
@® Unrecognized is used to report that the 
current event is not recognized by the Glish 
client. 


The class also provides variants on Post- 
Event for sending events with simple string values. 
In addition, the class provides access to the file 
descriptors from which it reads events, so the pro- 
gram can use select to multiplex between different 
input sources. 


If the program was not invoked by the Glish 
interpreter then the special arguments will be miss- 
ing. The Client library detects this case and knows 
that the program is running stand-alone, in which 
case it reads string-valued events from stdin and 
‘“‘posts’’ outbound events to stdout. This behavior 
allows client programs to be debugged separate from 
running within Glish. 


6 An Example of a Client 


Suppose we want to create an ‘“‘FFT server’’: a 
Glish client that when sent a numerically-valued 
fft event computes the FFT of the array of data 
and returns the result as an answer event. The 
result consists of a record with two fields, real and 
imag, arrays of the real and imaginary parts of the 
Fourier transform. 


Assume we have a function fft available for 
doing the actual transformation and want to ‘‘wrap’’ 
a Glish client interface around it. Figure 5 shows 
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how we would do so. First we create a Client object 
using the idiom discussed in the ‘‘The Client Class’’ 
section, earlier. We then enter the event-loop, 
blocking until a new event is ready (NextEvent 
returns a nil pointer when the client should ter- 
minate). 


If the event’s name is ff£t then we extract the 
event’s value, convert it to ‘‘double’’ if it is not 
already, and extract its length into num. We then 


#include <string.h> 
#include "Glish/Client.h" 
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use DoublePtr to get a pointer to the actual array 
of double-precision elements. In order to call fft 
we need to also pass it arrays where it should put its 
results, so we create real and imag. After comput- 
ing the FFT we create in r a Glish record value to 
hold the two arrays, and assign them to r’s real 
and imag fields. We then send this aggregate value 
as a Glish event with the name answer. Now that 
we’re done with r we Unref it to reclaim its 


// Computes the FFT of the first "len" elements of "in", returning 
// the real part in "real" and the imaginary part in "imag". 
extern void fft( double* in, int len, double* real, double* imag); 


int main( int argc, char** argv ) 


{ 


Client c( argc, argv ); 


GlishEvent* e; 
while ( (e = c.NextEvent()) ) 


{ 


if ( 1! stremp( e->name, "fft" 


{ // an "fft" event 
Value* val * e=->value; 


) 


// Make sure the value’s type is "double". 
val->Polymorph( TYPE DOUBLE ); 


int num = val->Length(); 


// Get a pointer to the individual elements. 
double* elements = val=->DoublePtr(); 


// Create arrays for results. 
double* real = new double[num]; 
double* imag = new double[num)]; 


// Compute the FFT. 


fft( elements, num, real, imag ); 


// Create a record for returning the 


// two arrays. 


Value* r = create_record(); 
r->SetField( "real", real, num ) 
r->SetField( "imag", imag, num ) 


c.PostEvent( "answer", r ); 


Unref( r ); 


} 


else 
c.Unrecognized(); 


} 


return 0; 


} 


e 
0 
e 
0 


Figure 5: Glish Wrapper for FFT Client 
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memory. This will automatically result in real and 
imag’s memory being reclaimed too. We don’t need 
to Unref the GlishEvent pointed to by e because 
the next call to NextEvent automatically does so. 


Finally, if the event wasn’t fft then we 
inform the Client library that we don’t recognize this 
particular event. 


7 Implementation 


The Glish language is implemented as an inter- 
preter, written in about 10,000 lines of C++. It runs 
on SunOS, Ultrix, and HP/UX platforms; Glish 
clients can also run on VxWorks, using a limited 
client library written in C instead of C++. 


We chose an interpreter implementation 
because it gives very fast turn-around times when 
modifying scripts, as well as the ability to run 
interactively. The interpreter is optimized to per- 
form array-wise operations in tight loops, making its 
overhead acceptable. 

In general inter-client communication goes 
through the interpreter; the design is centralized, 
much like the designs of Field [10] and HP Soft- 
Bench [2]. Remote communication occurs via TCP 
sockets, assuring reliable delivery of events, while 
local communication uses pipes for added perfor- 
mance. Point-to-point links enable faster but less 
flexible communication. We implemented them 
using named pipes for same-host communication and 
sockets for remote communication. 


To create clients on a remote host the inter- 
preter first remotely executes a daemon on that host 
to execute and control processes on its behalf, much 
like the SPC daemon used by HP SoftBench. All 
event communication with remote clients is still 
done directly between the client and the interpreter 
via a socket connection. 


Event values are sent using a self-describing 
dataset format called SDS, similar to netCDF [13]. 
SDS handles padding, byte-swapping, and floating- 
point representation differences, so it can be used to 
efficiently transmit binary data between heterogene- 
ous architectures (e.g.. VAX and SPARC). The SDS 
layer is written in C (about 9,000 lines). 


8 Performance 


To give a feel for Glish’s performance, on an 
unloaded Sparcstation 2 sending an empty event 
back and forth to a ‘“‘ping’’ client on the same 
machine for 1,000 round trips takes an average of 
6.5 real-time seconds, for an event rate of around 
300 events per second. Sending 8KB-events takes 
an average of 10.3 real-time seconds, for a rate of 
about 200/sec and a data rate of 800 KB/sec. The 
CPU times (user + system) were about 60% of the 
real-time timings. 
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When making the same timings between a 
Sparcstation 2 running the Glish interpreter and a 
Sun IPC mmnning the ‘‘ping’’ client connected via 
Ethernet, we found real-times (excluding startup 
overhead for running the remote daemon) averaging 
7.3 seconds for empty events and 26.2 seconds for 
8KB-events. These values correspond to about 275 
empty events/sec, 75 8KB-events/sec, and a data rate 
of 300 KB/sec, about 25% of the raw Ethemet 
bandwidth. 


Note that these rates correspond to the perfor- 
mance available when using point-to-point links. 
Forwarding events via the Glish interpreter halves 
the rates. 


9 Related Work 


It is widely held ({11, 3, 7, 2, 10]) that to build 
flexible distributed systems the individual programs 
in the system should have no knowledge of the 
inter-program connections (i.e., where their input 
comes from and where their output goes to). 
Extending this notion with self-describing data to 
form a ‘‘software bus’’ is discussed in [5] and [12], 
the former a ‘‘concept’’ paper and the latter a 
description of a proprietary system. 


Many approaches to building distributed sys- 
tems rely on special operating system support or 
writing client programs in specialized languages. 
For our purposes it was important that the system be 
portable between different Unix systems without ker- 
nel modifications, and that we be able to incorporate 
into the system existing programs written in C, C++, 
or FORTRAN. 


Four systems that work with little operating 
system support and can integrate existing programs 
are Tcl [8], HP Softbench [2], Linda [3], and Field 
[10]. Tcl and Field limit interprocess communica- 
tion to strings, making efficient communication of 
binary data problematic. Tcl also does not provide 
mechanisms for starting new processes. HP Soft- 
bench communicates data via the file system, requir- 
ing operating system support for network communi- 
cation. (The related HP Encapsulator [4], though, 
provides a nice way to integrate existing programs 
into the system.) 


The essence of all of these systems is enabling 
event ‘‘producers’’ and event ‘‘consumers’’ to find 
one another and communicate. Glish’s main contri- 
bution is that it also provides a powerful language 
for manipulating both interprocess connections and 
the contents of the data passed between programs. 
In this respect Glish makes it easy to integrate pro- 
grams with different interfaces; Glish provides the 
‘‘glue’’ to bridge the differences between what one 
program generates and what another program 
expects. 
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10 Present Status 


What we have described is the third generation 
of Glish (the first, very different implementation is 
discussed in [9]). We found that redesigning the 
language twice, while painful, greatly clarified and 
enriched it in result. Glish now has the flexibility to 
accommodate our simulation and control applica- 
tions. Glish is used to control testing of supercon- 
ducting magnets at the Superconducting Super Col- 
lider Laboratory (SSCL) and for analysis, simulation, 
and control of the Advanced Light Source accelera- 
tor at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory (LBL). Its 
use has been growing and we anticipate continued 
evolution of the system. 


The current release of Glish is version 2.1. 
Source code can be retrieved via anonymous ftp to 
ftp.ee.lbl.gov. The current release includes 
all of the features described above except that client 
event values whose types are functions, agents, or 
references are not yet supported. The release 
includes the SDS layer used for communication 
between heterogeneous architectures. The SDS code 
is quite old and never made it out of prototype 
because of its success; we are rewriting it. 


Glish is part of JSTK (Integrated Scientific 
Toolkit), a software package developed primarily by 
SSCL and LBL. JSTK includes a class library for 
creating objects that automatically change their value 
when Glish events are received, and send out new 
Glish events when their value are changed by other 
means (such as a user-interface). ISTK also includes 
a corresponding graphics library for building user- 
interfaces, making it simple to tie buttons to arbi- 
trary multiprocess actions, or to automatically update 
displays when the data they reflect has been altered 
by another Glish client (or the Glish script itself). 
Along with these libraries [STK also includes Glish- 
related applications such as a program for multiplex- 
ing string-valued Glish events and keyboard input 
into terminal-based programs, and a program for 
displaying Glish events as they are sent between 
clients. STK is not yet ready for general release, 
though interested parties may contact the second 
author for further information. 


11 Future Work 


A powerful addition to Glish would be having 
Glish clients ‘‘register’’ the events they respond to 
along with type signatures for those events, similar 
to the use of message patterns in Field, HP Soft- 
Bench, and Linda. Glish could then automatically 
connect together clients with similar event patterns, 
providing any necessary glue for accommodating 
differences. By including a ‘“‘help’’ string with each 
registered event, the system could also interactively 
give the user help and type information on all events 
generated by all available clients. It then becomes 
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possible to write a visual interface for composing 
Glish scripts, similar to that for Conic [6]. 


Other areas to explore are using shared memory 
for same-host communication (the SDS layer already 
supports this), out-of-band and prioritized events, 
richer exception handling than just fail events, and 
mechanisms for connecting multiple Glish inter- 
preters together via events. 


While we need more experience using Glish 
before finalizing the system design, our experiences 
to date have convinced us that with our software bus 
‘“‘shell’? we have in place a firm foundation for 
building distributed applications. 
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Appendix: Glish Syntax and Grammar 


The Glish syntax is free-form. (Comments 
begin with ‘# and extend to the end of the line. 
Statements are formally terminated with semi-colons 
but in general Glish is able to infer the end of a 
statement and supply an implicit terminator at the 
end of a line. Identifiers are case-sensitive; record 
field names and event names have separate name 
spaces and may include keywords. 


In the following grammar, [)’s surround 
optional elements and {}’s surround elements that 
may occur zero or more times. Terminals are sur- 
rounded with quotes or appear in uppercase. 


program: { stmt } 


stmt: " { iT] { stmt } iT] } 00 
WHENEVER ev-list DO stmt ";" 
LINK ev-list TO ev-list ";" 
UNLINK ev-list TO ev-list ";" 
AWAIT ev-list ";" 
AWAIT ONLY ev-list 
[EXCEPT ev-list]) ";" 


event 00 ( 00 [param-list] 00 ) 0 0 ° 00 


IF "(" expr ")" stmt 

[ELSE stmt] 
FOR "(" ID IN expr ")" stmt 
WHILE "(" expr ")" stmt 
NEXT " . 0 
BREAK " . "0 
RETURN [expr] ";" 
EXIT [expr] ";" 
PRINT [param-list] ";" 
LOCAL id-list ";" 
expr ":=" expr ";" 
expr " 3 " 


expr: 0 ( uu expr 00 ) 00 
expr logop expr 
expr relop expr 
expr arithop expr 
expr ":" expr 
expr oe ( “ expr 00 } uu 
expr "(" [param-list] ")" 
expr "." FIELD-ID 
unaryop expr 


riley nL aA 


|] [ ou [param-list] iT] ] 1] 


function 
LASTEVENT 
ID 
CONSTANT 
logop: a | iT) 0 | | a | 0 & 0 | "EE " 
relop: "==" "Y=" wen "en" 
| ty" so 
arithop o Wat wow ty te | te / "W 
i] % 9 wan 
unaryop: a won | rT) ! tl ref-type 
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function: func-head "(" [formal-list] ")" 
func-body 


func-head: FUNCTION [ID] 
| SUBSEQUENCE [ID] 


func-body: "{" { stmt } "}" 
expr 


formal: [ref-type] ID ["=" expr] 
| Wea 
ref-type: VAL | REF | CONST 


param: expr 
| ID "=" expr 


00 
+ 


event: expr "=>" EVENT-ID 
expr 00 => i] TY ( iT expr 00 ] ot 
expr 00 -> 00 00 Wy 00 





ev-list: event ["," ev-list] 

id-list: ID ["," id-list] 

param-list: param ["," param-list] 
formal-list: formal ["," formal-list] 
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ABSTRACT 


In this paper we suggest a way to build very secure Unix systems and applications. 
They are based on the architecture of a highly secure machine (M2S) and the design of 
highly secure communicating mechanisms over a LAN architecture. The entire security is 
achieved and managed by a reduced Security SubSystem (SSS) operating in the hardware 
layer. This security is formally defined and is directed at the protection of both 
confidentiality and integrity of data, processes, and communication. The controls enforced by 
this SSS are founded on the rules of multilevel security. 


The goal is to control causal dependencies inside the entire system by controlling all of 
the elementary flows of information. This leads to a machine and to a basic system for 
communication without any possible disclosure or unauthorized modification of information. 
In fact, no covert channel can be used in order to strike a blow at this system. Upon such a 
machine, services and functions of a Unix operating system can be built. And upon such a 
LAN, services and functions of a network system can also be built. We demonstrate what 
kind of services may be offered to the users and how they can be used to develop 


applications with new security features. 


1 Introduction 


Achieving storage and communications of data 
with a high degree of security is a need for more 
and more users, and becomes a goal for many 
developers since the Orange Book [DoD85] and then 
the Red Book [NCS87] have appeared. This need is 
currently answered by use of cryptographic features. 
But these techniques are quite inefficient when a 
high level of protection is required. Indeed, crypto- 
graphic techniques are useful for protecting the 
integrity or the confidentiality of any information 
which resides on a storage or communication 
medium. But such protection disappears when infor- 
mation is processed inside the system (computing or 
communicating system). 


So, other approaches must be envisioned in 
order to ensure confidentiality and integrity inside 
computer systems. In particular, some of them 
attempt to build security functions and mechanisms 
inside the operating system itself. But in this case, 
these modifications are not always based on a good 
definition of the desired security, and the security 
controls enforced by the operating system can be 
bypassed, particularly by exploiting covert channels. 
This leads to illicit flows of information. Another 
approach consists of developing a hardware trusted 
computing base upon which an operating system 
must be built, integrating some light trusted parts. 
The Lock project described in [BLS89] and in 
[SW88] illustrates these new trends. 


In this paper, we suggest a similar way in order 
to build very secure systems and applications. The 
latter is based on the architecture of a highly secure 


machine (M2S) and the design of highly secure com- 
municating mechanisms over a LAN architecture. 
The entire security is achieved and managed by a 
reduced Security SubSystem (SSS) which operates in 
the hardware layer. This security is formally defined 
and aims at the protection of both confidentiality and 
integrity of data, processes, and communication. 
Controls enforced by the SSS are founded on the 
rules of multilevel security. The goal is to control 
causal dependencies inside the entire system by con- 
trolling all the elementary flows of information. This 
leads to a machine and to a basic system for com- 
munication without any possible disclosure or unau- 
thorized modification of information. In fact, no 
covert channel can be used in order to strike a blow 
at this system. Upon such a machine, services and 
functions of an operating system can be built. Upon 
such a LAN, services and functions of a network 
system can also be built. We demonstrate what kind 
of services may be offered to the users and how they 
can be used to develop applications with new secu- 
rity features. 


In Section 2, we explain the definition of mul- 
tilevel security upon which the whole system 1s 
based. The desired security is founded on the control 
of user observation by enforcing control of causal 
dependencies. We describe these controls in ‘the 
framework of a single machine, as M2S, and of a 
LAN. Section 3 details the architecture and the func- 
tioning of the entire IAN. In Section 4, we describe 
services offered by an operating system running on 
M2S: they permit multilevel storage for data and 
multilevel communications between _ hosts or 
processes which are classified at various security 
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levels. Section 5 discusses an application example, 
GDoM, using them. 


2 Multilevel Security Definition 


Security 


The desired security protects both 
confidentiality and integrity of data and processes in 
the system. The formal definition given in [Eiz89] 
and [(BCE90]_ establishes, with regard to 
confidentiality for example, that a system is secure if 
and only if the set of all the objects that may be 
observed in the system by a subject s, O/(s), is 
included in the set of objects he has the right to 
observe R(s): 

(1) O(s) © R(s) 

It is important to constrain the definition of O(s) 
very closely. If not, a subject s can observe some 
object o not in O(s). This object o can be used by a 
trap or a Trojan horse to disclose secret information. 


Observation and Control of Causal Dependencies 


A user is able to perceive the values of various 
objects anywhere in the system. Some of them may 
have a finer granularity than files. For example, in a 
workstation a user can observe the status of 
processes, of data structures such as a lock or a 
semaphore, of memory cells, or of registers inside a 
disk controller. He can also observe the duration of 
operations such as disk and memory accesses. On a 
LAN, he can observe collisions on a medium and 
the duration of elementary send and receive opera- 
tions. 


In fact, he can observe the value of data at 
various given times and perceive the times of their 
changes. Therefore, what may be really observed in 
the system is more than mere objects, but points 
(object, time). Indeed, saying that a point (0, t) may 
be observed by a subject s involves two kinds of 
possible observations which entail two kinds of com- 
munication channels: 

@ the value of the object o at time ¢ may be 
perceived, and a storage channel is involved 
here; 

@ the time or date t at which the object o takes 
a given value may be perceived, and a timing 
channel is involved here. 

So, O(s) comprises points (0, t) that must be 
understood as values of objects o at a given time ft. 
Output objects may be directly observed by a user 
and then their associated points (0, t) belong to O(s). 
These points are produced by computations from 
other points reflecting the state of internal objects. 
These internal objects are themselves produced by 
computations from input data. So, O(s) contains 
more than points that can be directly observed: it 
also contains the points on which the points which 
may be directly observed are dependent. A pre- 
cedence order on instants t defines as causal these 
dependencies in the model. 
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Figure 1: Causal dependencies inside a system 


In order to maintain the set of objects that a 
subject s can observe O(s) in its rights R(s), it is 
necessary to control these causal dependencies inside 
the system. 


Protection by Levels 


The use of levels ensures a good mastery of 
dependencies and of associated information flows 
inside the system. A_ security level (both in 
confidentiality and integrity) is attributed to objects 
and subjects. A subject with a level Us)t is allowed 
to observe only system points (p, t) whose level I(p, 
t) satisfies: 

(2) Ip, #) = Us) 
This inequality (2) must remain true for all points 
which are observable by the subject inside the sys- 
tem. Referring back to Figure 1, this condition leads 
to the conclusion that the inequality (3) must be 
satisfied inside the system: 
(3) Wd) sl(i,ti) < a,tl) < l(b,t2) <(d,t5) s l(o,to) <= \(s) 
In particular, it is forbidden for a point (d, t5) to 
causally depend on a point (x, t3) with Ix, t3) = Ud, 
t5). Recall that this causal dependence could be: 

@ the value of object d at t5 depends on (x, 23); 

@ the value of time #5 at which the object d 

takes a particular value depends on (x, £3). 

This would enforce a potential information flow 
from the sensitive point (x, t3) down to a not sensi- 
tive one (d, t5) and would be contrary to the 
definition of the security previously given. In fact, it 
follows that point (0, to) depends on no sensitive 
point in the system and its observation will reveal no 
sensitive information. 


So, inequalities at system interfaces as 
described in Figure 1 can be enforced by classical 
techniques of physical and administrative security. 
The control of causal dependencies (temporal aspects 
included) is achieved by making sure every transi- 
tion in the system. These transitions produce new 
points and make a transfer of information until sys- 
tem points directly observed by a user. All informa- 
tion channels are involved (storage and timing) and 
no potential covert channel exists. Values of levels 
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constitute a public (unclassified) information: the 
level of levels is unclassified. 


Control of Information Flow 


The control of information flow is a practical 
way to enforce the control of causal dependencies 
inside a system. Building a Security SubSystem 
(SSS) is a technical means to implement it. The SSS 
is in charge of managing the entire security inside 
the system. It drives all the mechanisms upon which 
the control of information flow relies. The next 
paragraphs explain principles of the SSS functions 
inside a multilevel machine and inside a multilevel 
communicating device which were developed at 
CERT/ONERA. 


Inside a Machine for Multilevel Security: M2S 


M2S discussed in [AL92] combines a processor 
with an address space A. The processor addresses 
the space A when executing elementary transfers to 
external devices such as memory or registers of con- 
trollers. 


The elementary objects that can be observed by 
a user comprise processor registers and cells of the 
address space. Levels are assigned to these objects. 
The level assigned to the processor registers deter- 
mines the current level cl of the whole system. A 
value is assigned to cl by SSS in accordance with 
rules of time multiplexing. Assigning levels to cells 
of the address space divides it into different parti- 
tions. Each partition of this address space may be 
reached by the processor according to the value of 
its current level ci, the requested access mode, and 
rules of flow control. 


The state of the system is reflected by the state 
of processor registers and the state of buses (address, 
data, and control). Inside the system, internal infor- 
mation flows are caused by elementary transfers 
between the processor and the address space: 
transfers of data or interrupt signals. The SSS is in 
charge of controlling these information flows. It does 
this by making use of specific hardware components 
which are under control of a Security Processor (PS). 
This PS uses its own resources in order to store and 
manage security data. 





Figure 2: Elementary transfer controls inside the 
system 


Figure 2 describes how the SSS controls the 
information flows inside the system. In fact, the SSS 
inspects the state of buses in real time. It determines 
which states are allowed in accordance with security 
data and with rules of flow control. If an illicit state 
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is reached during an elementary cycle, the cycle is 
interrupted by the PS and a Bus Error signal is sent 
to the Processor. 


The Access Control Module (ACM) controls 
the first kind of transfer inside the system. At current 
level cl of the processor, a read (or write) cycle to 
an address na will be allowed if the following condi- 
tions(4) (or (5)) are satisfied: 

(4) clzna 

(5S) cl sna 

This module comprises an additional component 
which is in charge of controlling transfer operations 
that use a more complex addressing mode. In par- 
ticular, when an access to a disk data block is 
involved, the processor uses the data bus in order to 
transfer some addressing information to the disk con- 
troller, e.g., cylinder, track number, or sector 
number. 


The Interrupt Control Module (ICM) controls 
the second kind of transfer, It filters interrupt signals 
emitted by peripheral devices which are locatcd 
somewhere in the address space. If the signal sender 
is an object whose level is lo, the interrupt signal is 
also an object whose assigned level is fi = lo. ICM 
transmits this signal to the processor when its 
current level c/ satisfies: 

(6) cleli 

In any other case, the signal is suspended until con- 
dition (6) becomes valid. In practice, in order to han- 
dle them more easily, interrupt signals are received 
by the processor when: 

(7) cdl=li 

Inside a Communicating Device 


The programming model in use combines a 
communicating device with a communication bus 
addressed when executing elementary exchanges 
with other devices over the LAN. The medium 
access control method envisioned is CSMA/CD. 


The communication device is an active entity 
and acts as an agent for the elementary communica- 
tion system. Objects that can be observed are com- 
posed of the communication bus and the registers 
and memory cells of all of the devices. These 
memory cells have messages to send or receive 
stored in them. Object values at various times make 
up the different system points. Lastly, levels are 
assigned to devices and the bus. Levels are them- 
selves security objects. The device level determines 
its current level. 





Figure 3: The programming model of exchanges 
over the LAN 
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Two operations are defined over such a subsys- 
tem and are exerted by communication devices: they 
can send or receive a message. 


Sending Operation 


The activation of this operation at to entails a 
modification of the object B(us) by an agent 
D(evice). D deposits a message m on B which was 
previously stored in a memory cell C of D. 

(8) WD, to-1) = IB, to-1) 

In other words, a communication device may send at 
to any message only if the communication bus is at 
its own level. 


Receiving Operation 


At to, receiving any message by a communica- 
tion device D consists of observing the state of the 
bus B and collecting bits circulating on it and regis- 
tering them in cells of D. 

(9) UB, to-1) = KB, to) s KD, to-1) 
In other words, the only devices allowed to listen the 
bus are those whose level dominates the level of 
Bus. That’s a good natural condition. 


3 System Overview 


General Architecture of a Secure Multilevel LAN 


Figure 4 describes the general architecture of a 
secure multilevel LAN. The entire security is based 
upon the existence and the functioning of a Distri- 
buted SSS (DSSS). Such a LAN is composed of 
standard workstations which are variously classified. 
These hosts are not trusted, and neither are their net- 
work interfaces. The LAN may comprise also a 
secure multilevel host acting as a multilevel server, 
for example. We detail in [AL92] the architecture 
and the functioning of a multilevel station: M2S. 





Figure 4: Structure of a secure multilevel LAN 


The trusted network interface unit (TNIU) is 
the basic component in this architecture. Such an 
interface device integrates the host network interface 
unit (NIU) and a local security subsystem (SSS) 
whose job consists of upholding security conditions 
for exchanges carried on by the communication 
medium. So, this local SSS controls accesses to the 
medium exerted by the interface unit in such a way 
that they stay in accordance with information flow 
control rules which it is charged to enforce. It inhi- 
bits or frees physical access to the bus in order to 
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control the receipt or transmission of elementary 
operations. Its activation is engaged on the basis of 
security data related to level values assigned to the 
interface unit (and the host) and the bus. These 
values are established, managed and provided by the 
CSP by mean of exchanges of security data. 
Transfers to and exchanges with CSP are regulated 
by a specific communication protocol we call SMAC 
(Secure MAC). 


Such an interface unit is coupled with an annex 
security token device (STD) whose function consists 
of providing a secure path to the DSSS for the host 
user. In particular, as it is directly connected to the 
local SSS, it is able to realize operations such as 
authenticating users at the hosts and securely reserv- 
ing a session level for host communications. 


The local SSS relays the security policy esta- 
blished and enforced inside a Central Security Pro- 
cessor (CSP) and executes instructions it receives 
from the CSP. 


One way to achieve the integrity on security 
data exchanges consists of isolating this security 
communication channel from the user communica- 
tion channel. A logical separation is enforced, based 
on a mode of use for the bus which is time multi- 
plexed by CSP and which may temporarily be 
reserved for exchanges by security subsystems. 


Modes 





2 t3 ‘4 


Yh 
Figure 5: Multiplexing modes for the bus use 


Global Function Description 


At the initial state, the LAN bus is at a public 
level. When initialized, a local SSS inhibits send and 
receive operations for the interface unit until valid 
information related to the bus level enables it to 
configure the interface unit in accordance with mul- 
tilevel security rules. 


When a user on an host, classified or not, 
requests access to the LAN, he must use the STD in 
order to send a session reservation for the chosen 
level ls to the CSP. The STD uses the SMAC proto- 
col interface in order to emit its public request to the 
local SSS which transmits it to the DSSS. This ses- 
sion level /s must be dominated by the classification 
level attributed to the host and may be the minimal 
one, public, or a classified one. In the second case, 
the reservation data must contain any information 
about the duration for the requested session. The 
CSP registers this request and plans the entire tem- 
poral multiplexing for the bus resource. 


If Js is the actual current level of the bus, the 
CSP may transmit to the local SSS a functioning 
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permission for a given time. This time computation 
must take into account the time yet passed at this 
current level and the time the message will be 
received by the local SSS in order to maintain the 
consistency of the temporal multiplexing policy 
enforced by the CSP. 


When /s is not the current level, the local SSS 
must wait for a message issued by the CSP to the all 
local SSSs to announce to them a new current func- 
tioning level (cl, t) for a given time ¢. Local SSSs 
react to a such information by inhibiting access to 
the bus for sending or receiving and by positioning 
the network interface unit according to the levels of 
the bus and the current session. An impulse on the 
Bus issued by the CSP acts as a clock tick and starts 
the current session. 


At the end of time t, the local SSS stops the 
current session and enforces a security functioning 
mode by inhibiting send operations. Then the SSS 
waits for new instructions from the CSP. The tim- 
ing control is enforced by the local SSS. In this way, 
in any case of a problem in the CSP or on the bus, 
the interface unit will not continue emitting at ses- 
sion level Is on a bus whose current level cl would 
have been changed to a new value cl s Is. 


The new session declared by the CSP may be a 
public level or not. If it is a public level, it must be 
declared for a given time ¢. If t=0, that means a 
retum to the initial state and the temporal multiplex- 
ing is relaxed. If t « O, temporal multiplexing is 
currently running and this session will be chained to 
another one at the end of the time limit. 


In all cases, the local SSSs maintain the access 
configuration of the interface units they control in 
accordance with level information in a security func- 
tioning mode. An impulse issued by the CSP causes 
this functioning mode to change into a user one. 


In case of an error or bad CSP frame receipt, 
the local SSS blocks the interface unit and inhibits 
any receive or send operation over the bus. It then 
tries to warn the CSP by issuing it an error signaling 
frame. 


So, a multilevel station, such as M2S, is able to 
communicate with various stations at different lev- 
els. In each case, a communicating process is 
involved on the station at the same level as the bus 
resource and the peer station. The control of infor- 
mation flows is enforced inside this station and 
inside the communicating device by the respective 
SSSs. Then, such a machine may be used securely in 
order to offer multilevel file system services, for 
example. 


4 Unix Multilevel Services 


A Unix operating system was developed on this 
machine. It offers both classical Unix services and 
multilevel security services which allow one to take 
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advantage of the possibilities of M2S and the LAN 
architecture. 


Storage of Multilevel Data 


We expect a multilevel system to furnish 
storage for differently classified data. We propose 
two kinds of Unix structures inside which these data 
can be collected. The former is a classified regular 
file and the latter is a single entity, called a mul- 
tilevel file, which can contain variously classified 
information. Both kinds of files and classified direc- 
tories constitute the Unix multilevel hierarchy which 
ensures a strict partitioning of data according to their 
classification level. 





Figure 6: UNIX multilevel hierarchy example 


Classified Regular Files 


Classified regular files can be created inside a 
directory with the same level of classification. Basic 
objects used to construct a classified file or a 
Classified directory are: classified disk blocks, a 
classified inode, and a public reservation inode. The 
latter is used to declare and introduce the existence 
of a secret directory at a public level. Indeed, in 
order to create a secret directory, a public process 
has to find a free secret inode capable of assuming 
this directory. However, being at a public level, it 
cannot read the secret inode table and so it cannot 
find a free one. We introduce public reservation 
inodes in order to resolve this problem. They are 
images of secret inodes. The public process exam- 
ines them and when it finds a free one it knows that 
the corresponding secret inode is free too. Hence, 
knowing a free secret inode it can realize its initiali- 
zation blindly. The real creation will be done later 
by a secret process [Aus92]. 


Users manage the Unix hierarchy through spe- 
cial services. These are: 


smkdir(dir_name, level) 

which creates a classified directory from a public 
level, and P and 
creat(), unlink(), open(), read(), write(), seek() 
close() 


which have the same syntax as the classical calls but 
have different semantics. 


Assume we have the Unix hierarchy presented 
in Figure 6. Realization of previous services depends 
on the current level of their execution and level of 
the target file or directory. According to security 
rules presented in 2, users can read lower files or 
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lower directory contents and modify files or direc- 
tory contents at the same level. Thus, at current 
level C, we obtain the following results from the 
presented system calls: 
open("/dir_u/fficl_u", "r") 

returns classical file descriptor. 
open("/dir_ufficl_u", "w") 

returns "Write not allowed at current level". 
open("/dir_c/ficl_c", "rw") 

returns classical file descriptor. 
open("/dir_s/ficl_s", "r") 

returns "File unknown". 
creat("/dir_uffic2", ...) 

returns "Creation not allowed at current level". 
creat("/dir_c/fic2_c", ...) 

returns classical file descriptor. 

These controls rely upon those enforced by the 
SSS when the kernel tries to access basic objects 
which compose files and directories (disk block, 
inode in block memory, etc.). So the security is not 
enforced by the Unix kernel, which therefore can be 
totally untrusted, but by the SSS only. 


Multilevel File 


The purpose of the multilevel file is to collect 
different level information inside a special Unix file, 
thus providing complete multilevel security. In par- 
ticular, such a structure would be of interest in a 
multilevel mail system to store messages or docu- 
ments which contain unclassified information like 
sender identity, receiver address, and variously 
classified texts. Such a message could be stored 
inside a single Unix secret file but it would not be 
satisfactory since unclassified parts (overclassified 
in secret data) could not be reached by unclassified 
processes (a mail server for instance). 


Multilevel files are a single entity composed of 
classified areas called sections (see Figure 7). There 
is a single classified section by level containing all 
the file information classified at this level. The SSS 
ensures multilevel file security by managing access 
to its sections. In order to obtain this simple func- 
tion, we implement the Unix multilevel file structure 
respecting some rules described below. 


multilevel file 


] Unclassified information | 


7 + 
‘| Confidential information 
eT: 
|| Top Secret information |: TS section 


Figure 7: Multilevel file organization. 








U section 





C section 


We use the same Unix structures as _ those 
which are used for single classified files: namely 
classified disk blocks, and classified and reservation 
inodes on which we made some little modifications. 
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These modifications were realized in such a way that 
they maintain complete compatibility with classical 
Unix structures. 


M2S offers multilevel systems of files whose 
access is controlled by the SSS. Every section of a 
Unix multilevel file is stored in a subtree of the 
whole file system; this subtree is classified at the 
level of the section. The SSS does not distinguish 
file blocks and section blocks so that it enforces the 
security of monolevel and multilevel file blocks 
without any change (see Figure 8). 





reservation inodes for C inodes 











C inodes C subsystem 


TS inodes reserved at U level 
| 





TS inodes TS subsystem 


Figure 8: Multilevel file implementation example 


Furthermore, for each section, we use an inode 
classified at the section level which maintains the 
block disk list, section characteristics (size, owner, 
etc.), and a public reservation inode. The use of pub- 
lic reservation inodes is unavoidable since the Unix 
kernel must maintain a link between the inodes of a 
given multilevel file in order to maintain which 
inode manages what section. This link can be main- 
tained only between inodes with the same 
classification and therefore we use reservation ones 
which are both at the same public level and permit- 
ted to manage higher blocks. Figure 8 shows an 
example of the implementation of a multilevel file 
"mlf" containing U, C, and TS sections. 


Some internal services were also modified and 
adapted like namei() adding one parameter which 
indicates the section level wanted for a given mul- 
tilevel file. New internal services like iralloc(), 
ilink() and iunlink() were introduced which permit 
the creation, linking, and unlinking, respectively, of 
public reservation inodes. 
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From previous presentation it follows that sec- 

tion creation and destruction have to be done at a 
public level since they need the modification of a 
public reservation inode. Thus a multilevel file could 
be created only in a public directory. To manage the 
multilevel files, users have special primitives and 
commands: 
screat(mlf_name, rights, section_level) 

creates a section inside a multilevel file. 
sunlink(mlf_name, section_level) 

deletes a section inside a multilevel file. 
sopen(mlf_name, mode, section_level) 

opens a section returning a descriptor. 
sexist(mlf_name, section_level) 

tests if a section exists or not in a multilevel 

file. 
read(), write(), seek(), close() 

use section information through a descriptor. 
mkfmn mlf_name section_level 

creates a section inside a multilevel file. 
rmfmn mlf_name section_level 

removes a section inside a multilevel file. 
stfmn mlf_name 

shows the section list. 


Classical Unix commands yet work on a mul- 
tilevel file but their behavior has been modified. For 
instance, the cat command applied on a multilevel 
file displays the information of all sections dom- 
inated by the execution level of the command. 


Multilevel Processing 


The second functionality that a multilevel sys- 
tem must offer is support of concurrent multilevel 
processing. These processes can be created by the 
system itself at user login time or dynamically 
created by another process. This creation can be 
made through two primitives: fork() and sfork(). 


The former has a classical syntax and permits 
creation of any child process at the same level 
whereas the latter allows a public process to create 
secret omnes. Its syntax is sfork(child_level, 
child_duration) 
where child_level indicates the level needed for the 
child and child_duration the quantum of secret time 
that the father reserves for its child. This one being 
at higher level than its father it cannot indeed signal 
the parent when it dies. So after the duration has 
elapsed, the father can consider that its child is dead. 
The secret process creation uses multiplexed struc- 
tures and reservation in advance of secret resources 
(time quantum, memory, etc.) from the public level. 
A closer description can be found in [AL92] 
[Aus92]. 

Multilevel Communication 

The third multilevel functionality is the ability 
to perform communication between remote processes 
across the special multilevel network presented in 3. 
This network provides special characteristics at the 
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lower layers of communication (physical, MAC) and 
we are concerned here with the repercussion of this 
behavior at the transport layer. 


A multilevel network permits the exchanges 
between two hosts running at the same level; so the 
transport layer offers only communication between 
two processes classified at the same level. Particu- 
larly, we deal with Unix socket structures and ser- 
vices and we explain how we take account of this 
Special functioning over the network. 


| Applications 
Socket Layer 


UDP 


Internet Protocol IP 


multilevel network , 








bansport layer 








Figure 9: Unix-Internet decomposition 


Multilevel Socket 


In UNIX, any process desiring to communicate 
with another remote one must create a memory 
structure called a TSAP (Transport Service Access 
Point), We are concerned in this paper only with 
socket TSAP. 


Any Unix remote communication is realized 
from a socket to another socket. Thus when a pro- 
cess needs to send data to another process, it must 
send the data to a socket belonging to the target pro- 
cess. A TSAP is bound with an external address. So 
this address must be used by any remote process 
wanting to reach the owner process of the socket 
bound to this address. There are two kinds of exter- 
nal addresses which differ by the sort of processes 
reachable through them. On one hand is the Unix 
address type (special file name) which is used to 
communicate with processes running on the same 
host, and on the other hand the Internet address type 
(port number) used to communicate with processes 
on remote hosts. 


=" 


deseyfptor fi e 
tabl 


socket structure 


type [domain | protocol 
| f_ sockefaddress | 


UNIX 
address 









INTERNET 
address 






Figure 10: Socket memory structure 
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The socket memory structure presented in Fig- 
ure 10, including buffers and data areas, is stored in 
memory blocks classified at the same level as the 
owner process’s clearance. The external address is 
also classified. A classified Unix file is used in a 
Unix address and the port number of an Internet 
address is multiplexed by level. Therefore the same 
port number can designate several processes accord- 
ing to the value of the current level (see Figure 11). 


S 





Figure 11: Example of a multiplexed port number 


Remember that the multilevel network allows 
communication only when the two hosts run at the 
same current level. Consequently, no matter what 
port number of the address is indicated, a process 
can only reach another process if it has the same 
classification. For example, in Figure 11, a remote 
process S sending data to the socket port2 reaches 
P1_S and never P2_U, which stays out of reach. 


Multilevel Socket Services 


Concerning the socket primitives, they all keep 
the same syntax but some of them take different 
semantics. First of all, a process must create a 
socket. For that it uses: 


socket_desc = socket(domain, type, protocol) 


which returns the file descriptor used to designate 
the created socket. An error can be returned in case 
of inadequate memory space for the structure. The 
process must then bind to this socket with an exter- 
nal address in order to allow its access from any 
remote hosts. The call 


bind(socket_desc, address, lg address) 


realizes this binding. For Unix addresses the file 
name specified must be classified at the process 
level; otherwise it returns an error. For Internet 
addresses, it can indicate any port number. All are 
valid since they are multiplexed by level. However, 
the kernel can return an error in case a port number 
is already in use by another socket. The communica- 
tion may take the two standard forms: unconnected 
mode or connected mode. To realize these communi- 
cations, processes use the following primitives: 
sendto (socket_desc, message, lgmsg, options, 
receiver_address, lg_address) 
recvfrom (socket_desc, message_buffer, lgbuf, 
options, sender_address, lg_address) 
to exchange data in unconnected mode, 
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listen (socket_desc, connection_number) 
socket2_desc = accept(socket_desc, 
requester_address, lg address) 
to initialize the server, 
connect(socket_desc, server_address, lg_address) 
to request the connection with a server, 
send(socket_desc, message, lgmsg, option) 
recv(socket_desc, message_buffer, lgbuf, option) 
to exchange the data in connected mode, and 
finally 
shutdown(socket_desc, allowed_operation) 
to close the connection. 


All these services and any others not presented 
here keep the same syntax as the classical ones. 
However a behavior change appears for all the ones 
which need external address parameters. The same 
behavior is kept with Internet addresses but they 
return an error when the Unix file name of a Unix 
address is not classified at the same level as the pro- 
cess clearance. 


5 Application Example 


UNIX Services 


Each machine must be able to offer services to 
other machines running any process which requests 
it. To realize that, a special process is executed on 
the machine which runs as a server waiting for 
requests. This is only possible when the remote 
processes know the port number on which this server 
waits. 





Figure 12: Classified daemons example 


In Unix, a normalization defines that some port 
numbers are reserved for special services and so can- 
not be used for user sockets. The port numbers 
reserved are fixed at boot time between O and 
IPPORT_RESERVED. The UNIX normalization 
defines some services that constitute Internet stan- 
dard services and Unix services. Amongst them we 
find FTP (file transfer protocol)[port 21], SMTP 
(simple mail transfer protocol) [25], TELNET [23] 
and NFS (network file system). In a multilevel sys- 
tem, we saw that port numbers are multiplexed by 
level including reserved ports between OQ and 
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IPPORT_RESERVED. To provide a service at a 
given level, a server must be created at this level. 


Unix uses a special server, called the inetd dae- 
mon, which awaits connection on several port 
numbers concurrently. It creates the server for the 
corresponding port (whod, for instance, if the request 
arrives on port 513) and puts itself back into a wait 
state again. As presented in Figure 12, the multilevel 
system uses also this principle. It initializes as many 
inetd daemons as there are different levels in the 
system, each of them creating servers at its own 
level, by which classified Unix services may be 
obtained. 


GDoM Example 


We discuss then a concrete application which 
runs above such a system, realizing its work through 
the multilevel services exposed in previous sections. 
This application is GDoM (Gestionnaire de Docu- 
ment Multiniveau), a multilevel document manager 
[Cal92] specified and developed at CERT-ONERA. 
We present some of its functionalities and describe 
briefly what kind of multilevel services are used to 
enforce them and how they are used. 


GDoM permits the storage of differently 
classified information inside a library structure. This 
information is basically stored in pages. The pages 
of a given classification are collected inside a docu- 
ment and documents of various classifications are 
stored in a multilevel folder. The various cleared 
users can store or delete new information, read or 
modify them, and can transfer a folder from one 
library to another remote one. Each of these actions 
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is controlled in order to maintain information secu- 
rity and to avoid any illicit information flow. In fact, 
these controls rely upon basic controls performed by 
the SSS. Hence, we obtain a multilevel secure 
behavior with an application which is absolutely 
untrusted. 


Consider now the implementation of the GDoM 
entities, and how the actions presented previously 
are realized through the use of multilevel services, 
namely multilevel file services, multilevel process- 
ing, and multilevel communication. 


Each folder is implemented by a multilevel file. 
To simplify, consider that there is only one docu- 
ment of one classification in a folder and a single 
page in the document. So a folder is implemented by 
a multilevel file, a document by a section of this 
multilevel file, and the page information is stored in 
this section. In reality, the folder is also a mul- 
tilevel file but we have several documents of the 
same classification and several pages in each docu- 
ment. In our simplified framework, the creation of a 
document is realized by calling a multilevel service 
which was previously defined; see Figure 13. 


Notice the use of the screat service which 
creates a section in a multilevel file. Folder_name 
is directly used as multilevel file mame and 
document _level as the level of the section. This 
function will succeed only if it is called at a public 
level since it realizes a section creation. The destruc- 
tion of a document is made by calling the sequence 
shown in Figure 14. 


int creat_document (folder_name, document_level) 


char *folder_name; 
level document_level; 


{ 
/*=--=- section creation ---*/ 
if (screat(folder_name, 0666, document_level) !=OK) 
return(ERR_CREAT) ; 
else 
return(OK); 
} 


Figure 13: Simple document creation 


int destroy document (folder name, document_level) 


char *folder_name; 
level document_level; 


{ 
/*--- section destruction---*/ 
if (sunlink(folder_name, document_level) !=OK) 
return (ERR_DESTROY) ; 
else return (OK); 
} 


Figure 14: Destruction of a document 
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To read or modify a page, GDoM creates a 
new process which is in charge of doing the 
modification. This mew process has the same 
classification as the GDoM process if it is a secret 
one (not unclassified) or has the classification of the 
page if GDoM is a public process. The creation of 
the new process is realized with the code in Figure 
15. Figure 16 shows how to read the page informa- 
tion, we open the corresponding section and put its 
contents into a buffer. This function realizes the 
read operation only if the user calls it at a current 
level dominating the classification of the page. The 
storage of the modifications of the page information 
can be done with the code shown in Figure 18. 


int edit_page (folder_name, page_level) 


char *folder_name; 
level page_level; 


{ 


level start _niv; 


/*--- edition level setting ---*/ 
if (get_current_level() !=PUBLIC) 
start _niv = get_current_level(); 


else start _niv = page _ level; 


/*--- editor program launching ---*/ 
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The transfer of a folder needs the transfer of a 
multilevel file through multilevel communication ser- 
vices. We do not present the source of the function 
here but we prefer to present its principles in Figure 
17. 
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fdider structure tranifer 
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Figure 17: Principles of the transfer of a folder 


switch (sfork(start_niv, EDIT DURATION) ) 


case -1 : return(ERR_EDIT); 


case 0 : execv("GDoMEditor”, arg _set(folder_name, page_level)); 


default : return(OK); 
} 


Figure 15; New process creation 


int get_page(folder_name, page _level, buffer) 


char *folder_name; 
level page_level; 
char *buffer; 


{ 
int section desc; 
/*--=- section read opening -~--*/ 
if ((section_desc=sopen(folder_name, O RDONLY, page_level) )<0) 
return(ERR_READ) ; 
else { 
/*--- get page content in the buffer ---*/ 
read(section desc, buffer, LG_BUFFER); 
/*--- close the section ---*/ 
close(section_desc); 
return(OK); 
} 
} 


Figure 16: Section opening and reading 
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The transfer protocol can be decomposed in 
five phases: 

1) The two public GDoM communicate. The 
sender sends to the target GDoM the composi- 
tion of the folder (list of its sections). 

2) The target GDoM creates a folder with same 
sections as the source folder. 

3) It creates as many servers as there are sec- 
tions in the folder. Since they’re at different 
levels, each server can wait on the same port. 

4) The two GDoM exchange the contents of the 
public section. 

5) The sender creates client processes in charge 
of contacting the servers and exchanging their 
sections. 


6 Conclusion 


We described in this paper how new multilevel 
services can be built on a secure system. This secu- 
rity is founded on a theory and uses levels in order 
to ensure both confidentiality and integrity of data 
and processes. When implemented, it relies upon a 
few control mechanisms which are driven by a 
reduced Security SubSystem. Such mechanisms may 
be located in the hardware layer because of the poor 
semantics of multilevel rules. So it becomes possible 
to obtain a very high degree of protection over a 
machine or a LAN: no illicit disclosure or unauthor- 
ized modification of information. 


This high degree of protection does not entail 
any increase in the size or the development cost of 
operating systems and applications. On the contrary, 
it is possible to offer standard mechanisms, func- 
tions, and services of an operating system like Unix. 
In this case, since all the security is ensured by the 
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SSS, there is no need for a trusted mechanism in the 
operating system. The latter must only be adapted to 
the function of the new virtual secure machine. So, 
these systems are able to run any existing Unix 
application. But the multilevel security enforced by 
the system also offers new services through the 
definition of new data structures and new functions. 
We illustrate this point by discussing multilevel files 
and multilevel sockets. These services permit the 
construction of highly secure applications which are 
able to answer some of the needs of users requiring 
good protection of their data, processes, and com- 
munication. 


In fact, a new trend appears which states that 
some basic functions and mechanisms ensuring a 
very strong multilevel security may be integrated 
into the hardware architecture of computer systems, 
machines, or communicating devices. This integra- 
tion leads to new architectures of processors. Then 
the problem becomes one of building Unix operating 
systems and Unix applications which take account of 
these new chips and their functioning. In fact, the 
problem is not yet in building secure Unix operating 
systems and applications, but in building Unix 
operating systems and applications on really secure 
hardware. 
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int put_page(folder_name, page _ level, buffer) 


char *folder_ name; 
level page_ level; 
char *buffer; 


{ 
int section_desc; 
/*--- section write opening ---*/ 
if ((section_desc=sopen(folder_name, O_WRONLY, page_level) )<0) 
return(ERR_WRITE); 
else { 
/*--- put buffer on page content ---*/ 
write(section desc, buffer, length(buffer) ); 
/*--—- close the section ---*/ 
close(section_ desc); 
return (OK); 
} 
} 


Figure 18: Storing modified pages 
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ABSTRACT 


Using a RISC processor to drive a simple frame buffer yields good 2D color graphics 
performance. But processor, memory, and bus architectures can prevent processors from 
saturating video RAM bandwidth. The smart frame buffer is a small cheap gate array that 
makes full memory bandwidth available to the CPU by expanding 32 data bits into 
operations upon 32 pixels; pixels can be 8, 16, or 32 bits deep. We avoid the cost and 
complexity of typical graphics accelerators by leaving high-level control to the CPU, yet 
achieve comparable performance. This paper describes the architecture of the smart frame 
buffer chip, sketches several software algorithms for common X11 graphics operations, and 
compares performance against other popular graphics hardware. 


1. Introduction 


In a previous paper [4], one of us described the 
dumb frame buffer hardware and software used on 
early Digital RISC workstations. This simple 
approach yielded cheap graphics with good perfor- 
mance, but the future of dumb frame buffers is not 
bright. Many new processors implement byte and 
other partial-word writes using painfully slow 
read/modify/writes, and even fast I/O busses provide 
only a small fraction of the bandwidth available 
from video RAMs in typical configurations. To fully 
exploit current VRAM technology under these con- 
straints requires specialized graphics hardware. 


The smart frame buffer is a small cheap gate 
array that locally expands 32 data bits into opera- 
tions upon 32 pixels; pixels can be 8, 16 or 32 bits 
deep. This expansion enables us to provide informa- 
tion for 250 megapixels/second via the TURBOchan- 
nel bus. Different modes of operation provide sup- 
port for filling solid areas, stippling areas, copying 
areas, and drawing solid and dashed lines. Complex 
operations, such as computing the shape of an object 
and the pattern to paint within it, are left to the 
CPU. 


Limiting graphics assistance to a few simple 
commands reduces design time, increases reliability, 
reduces chip cost, allows designers to focus upon 
making VRAM bandwidth available to the CPU, and 
allows graphics performance to improve in tandem 
with CPU performance. 


The smart frame buffer design proved all of 
these advantages. Initial design to power-up took 9 
months. The chip contained two bugs, easily 
bypassed in software, and then fixed on the second 
pass. Chip cost is less than the external glue logic it 
obviates. The full video RAM bandwidth is avail- 
able to the CPU for most operations. And perfor- 
mance of the sfb has steadily improved from the 25 
MHz MIPS-based DECstation 5000/200 to the 40 
MHz DECstation 5000/240 to the 150 MHz Alpha- 
based Flamingo. In fact, Flamingo performance 


exceeds all competitors on a majority of the graphics 
benchmarks included in the xllperf performance 
measuring tool. The smart frame buffer sets an 
aggressive new level of performance for ‘‘low-end 
graphics,’? and belies the common wisdom that 
graphics systems need to be complex to be competi- 
tive. 


This paper describes the architecture of the 
smart frame buffer chip, sketches software strategies 
for graphics operations common in the X Window 
System, and compares performance against other 
popular graphics hardware. Finally, we summarize 
the reasons why such simple hardware performs so 
well. 


2. Design Goals and Strategies 


In priority order, our design goals were time to 
market, cost, and performance. We were not willing 
to let performance issues significantly impact an 
aggressive schedule, nor significantly increase cost 
over a dumb frame buffer system. We wanted to 
maximize the performance of our cheapest graphics 
systems. 

To minimize design time, we kept things sim- 
ple. Every piece of logic had to result in concrete 
performance improvements. We kept functionality 
as general as possible to allow extensive sharing of 
common logic among the different hardware modes, 
and to allow software to use these modes across a 
variety of painting algorithms. 

We wanted to keep board manufacturing costs 
at or below that of a dumb frame buffer system, so 
the gate array cost had to be offset by the elimina- 
tion of random glue logic. The cheapest gate array 
available had too few pins for a 64-bit data path to 
video memory. We settled for the next cheapest, 
with 184 I/O pins and 54,000 gates. We used 
22,000 gates, which the manufacturer’s router could 
barely handle. We had enough pins and gates to 
implement the capabilities we really wanted, and no 
more. These constraints provided us with a 
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technical excuse for avoiding additional capabilities 
that, while desirable, would have significantly 
lengthened the design time. 


To get high performance, we carefully divided 
responsibility between the sfb chip and the CPU, so 
that each chip gets to do what it is best at. The gate 
array extracts the maximum possible bandwidth from 
the video RAMs; the CPU implements painting algo- 
rithms. 


Although many graphics accelerators include 
extensive control logic, we’d rather exploit the capa- 
bilities of CPUs than compete with them. The 
Alpha CPU in a Flamingo workstation ticks at 6.7 
nsec — nearly six times faster than our 40 nsec gate 
array clock — and faster CPUs are on the horizon. 
And by improving software painting algorithms, we 
can also increase performance without redesigning 
the graphics hardware. 


We use three strategies to maximize bandwidth 
and avoid reads and read/modify/write operations 
over the TURBOchannel. The sfb chip is closely 
coupled to video memory with a wide data path, and 
implements semantics for planemasking and the 
Boolean combination of source and destination pix- 
els. The sfb allows the processor to use 32-bit 
writes to word-aligned addresses, and so avoid par- 
tial word writes that might not be supported by the 
CPU’s instruction set. Finally, all sfo operations 
complete within a bus timeout, so the processor 
never needs to check for overflow of the chip’s input 
buffer. 


3. System Architecture and Interfaces 


The primary external control functions of the 
smart frame buffer chip are to interface to the TUR- 
BOchannel I/O bus, to interface to the random- 
access and serial ports of the video RAM, to gen- 
erate timing signals for the monitor, and to convert 
pixels to analog RGB composite video via a Brook- 
tree RAMDAC. Figure 3-1 shows a block diagram 
of a complete graphics system built around the sfb. 


The processor accesses the smart frame buffer 
via the TURBOchannel, a 32-bit shared data/address 
bus clocked at 40 nsec (25 MHz). Writes take at 
least 120 nsec per 32-bit word, yielding a maximum 
transfer rate of 33 megabytes/second. Reads take at 
least 160 nsec, yielding a maximum rate of 25 
megabytes/second. The sfb chip is almost a write- 
only device, and can accept 32 bits of data in the 


Control signals 
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minimum 120 nsec bus write cycle. The processor 
reads data from the chip only to save sfb state when 
writing console messages, and to copy pixels from 
the screen into main memory. 


To increase bandwidth, the sfb uses a 64-bit 
interface to video RAM. As long as accesses stay 
within a 4096-pixel page, the chip can read or write 
64 bits of data in 80 nsec. Access to a new page 
requires an extra 160 nsec, for a total of 240 nsec. 
Read/modify/write operations like xor require an 
additional 120 nsec, for a total of 200 nsec for 
accesses to the same page, and 360 nsec for accesses 
to a new page. 


Video RAMs have a separate output port, fed 
by one of two large internal shift registers, for send- 
ing pixel data to the screen. Each half of a 4096- 
pixel page can be loaded into one of the shift regis- 
ters in a few hundred nanoseconds by using a special 
Memory transaction. When there is not enough data 
left in the shift registers to display the next scanline, 
the sfb loads one of the shift registers with the next 
2048 pixels of data during horizontal blanking. The 
sfb sends data from the VRAM output port to the 
Brooktree RAMDAC, which converts the data to an 
RGB video signal. 


4. Smart Frame Buffer Architecture 


The smart frame buffer chip sits between the 
processor and video memory. The sfb chip operates 
in a 16 megabyte address space, as shown in figure 
4-1. Most of the address space is devoted to the 
frame buffer memory. The maximum frame buffer 
size is 8 megabytes, for use in a true color system 
with up to 1600x1280 32-bit pixels. Since the usual 
frame buffer size is 2 megabytes of 8-bit pixels, and 
since early workstations limited TURBOchannel 
address space, we alias portions of frame buffer 
memory to fit into smaller 4 and 8 megabyte address 
spaces. 


4.1 Dumb frame buffer mode 


The sfb operates in several modes. In the sim- 
plest mode, the sfb acts like a dumb frame buffer. 
The processor can read or write a 32-bit word to any 
address in frame buffer memory. If the processor 
architecture supports byte or other partial word 
addressing, as do the MIPS R3000 and R4000, the 
processor can read or write any group of bytes 
within a 32-bit word. 





Figure 3-1: Block diagram of primary sfb chip interfaces 
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4.2 Planemasking and Boolean functions 


Even dumb frame buffer mode (and all the 
accelerated modes described below as well) provides 
some specialized graphics functionality. The sfb 
implements a planemask and the 16 possible 
Boolean functions (‘‘rasterops’’) for combining 
source and destination pixels. These operations 
would otherwise require read/modify/write cycles in 
all but the simplest cases. 


Conceptually, a planemask contains the same 
number of bits (or ‘‘planes’’) as a single pixel. A 1 
in the planemask allows the corresponding bit in the 
destination pixel to be overwritten, a O in the 
planemask leaves the corresponding destination bit 
unchanged. Whenever the processor loads the sfb’s 
planemask register, or the sfb accesses a new page, 
the sfb issues a special cycle to video memory to 
load the planemask into the VRAMs. The VRAMs 
then use the loaded planemask as a write-enable bit 
mask on subsequent writes. 


The X protocol allows a source pixel and a 
destination pixel to be combined using any of the 16 
possible two-operand Boolean functions. The same 
graphics function applies to all bits in the pixels. 
The sfb chip implements all 16 Boolean functions in 
hardware. The sfb directly overwrites the destina- 
tion pixels when using one of the four Boolean func- 
tions that do not depend upon the destination. For 
the other twelve functions, the sfb reads the destina- 
tion pixels, combines them appropriately with the 
source pixels, then writes the result back to video 
memory. These destination-dependent operations 
require an additional 120 nsec over the basic write 
cycle time, but this is much faster than forcing the 
processor to read destination data over the bus, com- 
bine it with source data using logical operations, 
then write the result back over the bus. 


Control registers _ 
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43 Accelerated mode philosophy 


A typical graphics accelerator accepts com- 
mands like ‘‘paint a rectangle,’’ ‘‘paint a triangle,’’ 
‘‘paint text,’’ and ‘‘copy a rectangle.’’ The accelera- 
tor executes a sequence of microcode for each com- 
mand. Each microcode routine computes the loca- 
tion of the object in video memory given its x and y 
coordinates, computes the shape of the object, clips 
the object to the window, figures out what data to 
fill the object with, and then issues a sequence of 
span filling operations to the most primitive layer of 
painting logic. (A span is a contiguous sequence of 
pixels on one scan line.) In many cases, the graphics 
accelerator chip is more complex and expensive than 
the processor chip to which it is attached! 


The sfb can’t even fill a span by itself. It is 
‘‘smart’’ only when compared to a dumb frame 
buffer. 


For accelerated painting operations, the proces- 
sor writes to a few sfb registers, like the foreground 
and background pixels and the mode register, then 
writes 32-bit data words into the frame buffer. Each 
write address is aligned to an 8-byte boundary, and 
tells the sfb where in the frame buffer to start paint- 
ing. The write data tells the sfb what to paint. Each 
bit specifies what happens to one pixel, so a single 
data word may affect as many as 32 pixels. Dif- 
ferent modes cause different interpretations of the 
32-bit data word. 


Though the smart frame buffer is not much 
more complex than a dumb frame buffer, it offers 
several performance advantages. Since the processor 
uses only one bit per pixel, a system with 8-bit pix- 
els reduces the number of bus transactions by 8 to 
16 times. (Some operations in a dumb frame buffer 
require two transactions per word, thus the factor of 
16.) This compaction in turn effectively increases the 
capacity of the processor’s write buffer. 






TURBOChannel ROM | 0 megabytes 
SFB registers 1 megabyte 
1.75 megabytes 


RAMDAC registers 


Figure 4-1: Address space of sfb chip 
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The sfb can write eight 8-bit pixels every 80 
nsec. To process a complete 32-bit data word, the 
sfb normally uses four cycles, or 320 nsec. For most 
operations, there are no idle cycles spent between 
32-bit data words. This results in a measured write 
bandwidth of 90 megabytes/second — nearly three 
times the 32 megabytes/second we’ve measured over 
the TURBOchannel. We also get small-scale paral- 
lelism: while the sfb is processing one data word, 
the processor can be computing the next word. 


4.4 Transparent stipple mode 


Transparent stipple mode expands 32 data bits 
to 32 pixels, with the following semantics: 
@ 0 means do nothing 
@ 1 means use the foreground pixel as the 
source pixel 
Figure 4-2 shows a portion of a transparent stipple 
operation. Transparent stipple mode is used to fill 
areas with a single color, to fill areas in X11’s tran- 
sparent stipple mode, to paint certain kinds of text, 
and to fill areas with certain tiles. The sfb has a 
32-bit foreground pixel register, which must be 
loaded before using transparent stipple mode. 
Software replicates the foreground pixel to 32 bits 
on 8-bit and 16-bit pixel systems. 


00011011 = = dataword 


Aiiadaioa a alt Cla(al 


Figure 4-2: Transparentstipple-behavior— 


] Foreground pixel 


The left edge of a span may not be aligned to 8 


bytes, and the width is rarely a multiple of 32 bytes. 
The processor uses the no-op property of 0 to deal 
with these ragged edges. It zeroes as many as 7 
low-order bits of the data word it uses at the left 
edge of a span, and as many as 31 high-order bits at 
the right edge. To fill a span of less than 32 pixels, 
it zeroes the appropriate bits at both ends of the data 
word. The sfb hardware uses a priority encoder to 
skip over low-order zeroes, and stops painting when 
only zeroes remain in the high-order bits of a word. 


Some graphics chips implement transparent 
stipple operations using read/modify/write cycles. 
The sfb avoids reads by using control logic on indi- 
vidual VRAM chips to disable writes to pixels with 
a O data bit. The theoretical peak fill rate is 8 bytes 
every 80 nsec, or 100 megabytes/second. 


4.5 Opaque stipple mode 


Opaque stipple mode expands 32 data bits to 
32 pixels, with the following semantics: 
@ 0 means use the background pixel as the 
source pixel 
@ 1 means use the foreground pixel as the 
source pixel 
Figure 4-3 shows a portion of an opaque stipple 
operation. Opaque stipple mode is used to fill areas 
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with X11’s opaque stipple mode, to paint certain 
kinds of text, and to implement CopyPlane 
requests. 


0 0 pixel mask 
11 


EJ Foreground pixel dataword 





| Background pixel fe 


[1] unmodified pixe! ae Of 


Figure 4-3: Opaque-stippte-behavior— 


Like the foreground register, the background pixel 
register is 32 bits wide. Both foreground and back- 
ground must be loaded before using opaque stipple 
mode. 


To fill narrow spans, or the left and right edges 
of longer spans, 0 bits in the data can’t be used as 
no-ops. The sfb provides a 32-bit pixel mask regis- 
ter; a 1 in the mask allows the corresponding pixel 
to be written, and a O prevents the pixel from being 
written. To write less than 32 pixels in opaque stip- 
ple mode, the processor first writes to the pixe] mask 
register, then writes a data word to the frame buffer. 
The pixel mask register resets to all 1’s after each 
use: most algorithms paint a scanline at a time, so 
this saves us from writing a mask of all 1’s to paint 
the middle of large spans. 


Transparent and opaque stipple modes share 
large amounts of gate array logic. They differ only 
in their use of the pixel mask register. Opaque stip- 
ple mode uses the pattern that is already in the pixel 
mask register; transparent stipple mode loads the 
data word into the pixel mask register. Both modes 
expand 1 bits in the data word to the foreground 
pixel, and O bits to the background pixel. But tran- 
sparent stipple mode doesn’t paint the background 
pixels, because the pixel mask register contains 
zeroes in those positions. The priority encoder and 
zero-detection logic use whatever pattern ends up in 
the pixel mask register, which allows copy mode 
(described below) to use this logic as well. The 
theoretical peak fill rate for opaque stipples is 100 
megabytes/second. 


4.6 Copy mode 


When copying pixels from one area to another, 
the sfb cannot synthesize the source data from back- 
ground and foreground pixels, but must read source 
data from memory. The sfb includes a 32-byte on- 
chip copy buffer for temporarily holding source data. 


The processor transfers pixels in groups of 32 
bytes by writing a pair of 32-bit data words. The 
processor first writes a data word at the address of 
the source pixels. A 1 in the data word indicates 
that the corresponding pixel should be read into the 
copy buffer, a 0 indicates that the pixel isn’t needed. 
The processor then writes a second data word, this 
time to the address of the destination pixels. A 1 in 
the data word indicates that the corresponding pixel 
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in the copy buffer should be written, a 0 indicates 
that the destination pixel should be left unchanged. 


The sfb requires source and_ destination 
addresses to be aligned to 8 bytes, but an application 
can specify copies that start at arbitrary byte 
addresses. To support unaligned copies, the sfb uses 
an 8-byte residue register and a shifter to assemble 
data from two consecutive aligned 8-byte source 
words into an aligned 8-byte destination word. This 
logic works for both forward and backward copies. 
The residue register maintains data between each 
32-byte group of pixels, so that once an unaligned 
copy is started, each pair of data words copies a full 
32 bytes of data. 


Assuming that the source and destination 
addresses are on different VRAM pages, the copy 
logic has a theoretical maximum bandwidth of 33 
megabytes/second. 


The on-chip copy buffer is available to the pro- 
cessor aS eight 32-bit registers. To transfer data 
from main memory to VRAM, the processor writes 
these registers, then writes a 32-bit data word to the 
destination address in the frame buffer. Conversely, 
to transfer data from VRAM to main memory, the 
processor writes a 32-bit data word to the source 
address in the frame buffer, then reads the copy 
buffer registers. The residue register and shift logic 
are enabled in both cases. 


The sfb’s copy logic illustrates the advantages 
of keeping graphics hardware simple. We concen- 
trated on making the underlying copy functionality 
complete — supporting backward copies as efficiently 
as forward copies, and using the copy logic for 
transfers between main memory and VRAM - rather 
than putting higher-level control into hardware by 
supporting rectangle copies. 


Implementing rectangle copies in hardware is a 
nightmare: overlapping rectangles may require copy- 
ing from top to bottom or vice-versa, and from left 
to right or vice-versa, and source and destination 
addresses may not be aligned to VRAM words. Ina 
vain attempt at simplification, some graphics chips 
read source data multiple times during unaligned 
copies. If the sfb took this approach, it would read 
32 bytes, then write 24 bytes, slowing unaligned 
copy rates by 17%. Some chips support unaligned 
copies from left-to-right, but leave the backward 
direction to software! And even when a complex 
accelerator provides full rectangle copy support, it 
may have bugs — we know of one accelerator that 
could not copy rectangles of width 1. Had this bug 
not been circumventable in software, another pass of 
the chip would have been required. 


4.7 Line modes 


Transparent and opaque stipple modes paint up 
to 32 pixels in a horizontal span. To paint a longer 
span, the processor explicitly provides the starting 
address of each 32-pixel chunk. Transparent stipple 
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and opaque stipple line modes differ from the 
corresponding span modes in that the sfb traces out a 
line that may go in any direction, it paints 16 pixels 
at a time, and it keeps track of the current address 
across 16-pixel chunks. Figure 4-4 shows a portion 
of both transparent and opaque stipple line opera- 
tions. 


Transparent atipple line 
00011011 


Opaque etipple line 
00011011 





C] Uamodlfed pixel 


B Background pixel 


[| Foreground pixel 


Figure 4-4: Line stipple behavior 


The sfb computes the path of a line through 
frame buffer memory using Bresenham’s algorithm 
[2]. The C equivalent of the hardware Bresenham 
step looks like: 


*address = foreground; 
if (e < 0) { 

address += al; 

e += el; 
} else { 

address += a2; 

e -= e2; 


} 


To paint a line, the processor provides initial values 
for e (a signed 17 bit number), el and e2 (unsigned 
16 bit numbers), al and a2 (signed 16-bit numbers), 
and the length of the line modulo 16. The processor 
then writes a data word to the starting address of the 
line, aligned to a 4-byte word. The data contains up 
to 16 bits of transparent or opaque stipple line data, 
and the low two bits masked off the true starting 
address in order to align it. To paint longer lines, 
the processor writes 16-bit data words to a continua- 
tion register; each write causes the sfb to paint 16 
more pixels. 


At the end of a line, the sfb leaves the address 
register one position past the last pixel painted. 
When painting lines that are connected end-to-end, 
this is the starting point of the next line. The pro- 
cessor thus avoids a multiply to compute the new 
starting address of each connected line. 


The processor uses transparent stipple line 
mode for painting solid lines and dashed lines (alter- 
nating foreground with blank space), and opaque 
stipple line mode for double-dashed lines (alternating 
foreground and background). Since the processor 
explicitly provides stipple data for each line, dash 
patterns may be arbitrarily complex. 
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We estimate that the theoretical limit for 10- 
pixel connected lines is 650,000 to 700,000 
lines/second. 


5 Smart Frame Buffer Configurability 


The sfb chip can be used to implement a wide 
range of graphics systems. It offers multiple pixel 
depths, a cornucopia of screen resolutions and 
refresh rates, memory configurations from two to 
eight megabytes, and can be attached to one or two 
screens. 


5.1 Pixel depths 


The smart frame buffer supports pixel depths of 
8, 16, and 32 bits. Physical pixel depth is fixed for 
a given graphics board, as memory must be wired 
slightly differently in each case. Some Brooktree 
RAMDACs support the appearance of different 
depths by allowing control bits in each pixel to 
specify interpretation of the rest of the bits. 


The 8 bits per pixel graphics system uses the 
Brooktree 459 RAMDAC, which has a 256-entry 
colormap. Each entry in the colormap contains 8 
bits each of red, green, and blue intensity data. 

The 16 bits per pixel graphics system is 
intended for use with the Brooktree 463 RAMDAC, 
which could be configured on a per-pixel basis to 
use 4 bits each of red, green, and blue intensity data 
directly from the pixel, or to use 8 bits of the pixel 
as an index into one of two 256-entry colormaps. 
This system would support two bits of overlay 
planes that are displayed ‘‘on top’’ of normal pixel 
data. 


The 32 bits per pixel graphic system would 
also use the Brooktree 463. This system could 
display 8 bits each of red, blue, and green directly 
from the pixel, or use 8 bits of the pixel as an index 
into one of two 256-entry colormaps. This system 
would support 4 bits of overlay planes. 


5.2 Monitor resolutions and refresh rates 


Digital sells monitors offering resolutions from 
640x480 to 1280x1024, using refresh rates from 56 
Hz to 76 Hz. We wanted to support all these moni- 
tors, and any likely new candidates, so we made the 
sfb monitor timing generation logic fully programm- 
able. 


The sfb uses an external pixel dot clock to gen- 
erate timing signals for the RAMDAC and video 
RAMs; this clock’s frequency is specific to the 
monitor’s resolution and refresh rate. Programmable 
clocks were noticably inferior to fixed frequency 
crystals in image clarity; we suspect this was due to 
minor instabilities in the programmable clock. We 
turned the disadvantage of using a different crystal 
for each type of monitor into a user-friendly feature. 
We use the dot clock frequency, rather than board 
jumpers or switches, to automatically determine 
screen resolution and refresh rate. We support all 
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Digital monitors and most of our competitor’s as 
well, ranging from the VGA format of 640x480 at 
60 Hz up to 1600x1280 at 76 Hz. 
5.3 Memory configurations 

Using 256k by 4-bit parts, the minimum 
memory configuration requires 16 VRAM chips for a 
total of 2 megabytes. The standard 8-bit 1280x1024 
screen uses 1.25 megabytes of video memory. The 
remaining .75 megabyte is available for off-screen 
pixmaps, and the sfb makes it easy to use this 
memory efficiently. The sfb requires only that 
screen and pixmap rows be padded to a multiple of 
64 bits, so software can use a simple one- 
dimensional memory allocator for off-screen pix- 
maps. 


The sfb-based HX graphics board has space for 
an additional 2 megabytes of DRAM, although this 
configuration is not supported as a product. The X 
server uses this memory for pixmaps; a four mega- 
byte board has ample memory for full-screen 
double-buffering applications. 


A 16-bit pixel system requires 4 megabytes, or 
8 megabytes for full-screen double-buffering. A 32- 
bit pixel system requires 8 megabytes of memory, 
which is the maximum allowed, and so full-screen 
double-buffering isn’t possible. 


5.4 Multiple monitors 


The sfb can drive two monitors simultaneously 
from a pair of 2 megabyte banks of VRAM. Both 
monitors share the same dot clock, so they must 
have the same resolution and refresh rate. This 
makes it possible to support two independent screens 
using a single sfb chip, saving board space and 
manufacturing cost. More importantly, it saves a 
TURBOchannel slot. 


6. Software Algorithms 


The sfb-specific X server code borrows heavily 
from the dumb frame buffer code described in refer- 
ence [4]. We use the dumb frame buffer code to 
paint to pixmaps that reside in main memory, so we 
don’t have to limit pixmaps to off-screen video 
memory. We also used this code as a template for 
sfb-specific code; in many routines the only 
significant changes were in the low-level span filling 
loops. By reusing cfb code so heavily, we were able 
to get a working X11 server connected to the sfb 
software simulator in just two months. 


6.1 Solid area filling 


The simplest operation in an accelerated mode 
is solid area filling; the example in figure 6-1 shows 
the basic techniques of mask generation used 
throughout the sfb code. This code assumes that the 
planemask and foreground color have already been 
loaded, that the mode has been set to transparent 
stipple, and that the span has been clipped to the 
window boundaries. 
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If p = 1005, and width = 9, the code com- 
putes the masks shown in Figure 6-2. (As the sfb 
paints from left to right, it uses bits in a data word 
from low to high.) 


To paint a rectangle, the processor computes 
masks and a starting address outside the main paint- 
ing loop, then branches into a loop for narrow rec- 
tangles that can be painted with one data word, or a 
loop for wider rectangles that require two or more 
data words. 
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6.2 Transparent stipples, opaque stipples, and 
tiles 


The X server uses the solid area code as a tem- 
plate for the routines that paint certain stipples and 
tiles. Stipples are bitmaps that are expanded using 
transparent or opaque stipple semantics, while tiles 
are pixmaps that are copied. The bitmap or pixmap 
pattern is repeated both horizontally and vertically in 
order to fill areas larger than the pattern. 


The most common stipple data is provided in a 
bitmap with a width that is a power of 2, like 8, 16, 


/* Compute starting address of span within frame buffer »/ 
p = pdstBase + y*drawableWidth + x*SFBPIXELBYTES; 


/* Compute how many bytes past 8-byte alignment »/ 


align = (int)p & SFBALIGNMASK; 


/* Align starting address to 8-byte alignment w/ 


p -= align; 


/* Convert align from number of bytes to number of pixels »/ 


align /= SFBPIXELBYTES; 


/* Add the number of alignment pixels to the total width */ 


width += align; 


/* Compute a left mask with low 0’s where alignment was needed */ 


leftMask = SFBSTIPPLEALL1 << align; 


/* Compute a right mask with high 0’s past the (extended) width */ 
rightMask = SFBSTIPPLEALL1 >> (-width & SFBSTIPPLEBITMASK) ; 


if (width <= SFBSTIPPLEBITS) { 


/* Mask fits into a single word * / 
SFBADDRESS(sfb, p); /* Minimize TLB misses */ 
SFBSTART(sfb, leftMask & rightMask); 

} else { 
/* Mask requires 2 or more words w/ 


SFBWRITE(p, leftMask) ; 
width -= 2*SFBSTIPPLEBITS; 
while (width > 0) { 


p += SFBSTIPPLEBYTESDONE; 
SFBWRITE(p, SFBSTIPPLEALL1) ; 
width -= SFBSTIPPLEBITS; 


} 


SFBWRITE(p+SFBSTIPPLEBYTESDONE, rightMask) ; 


Figure 6-1: Solid filling prototype code 





leftMask 
rightMask 


11111111 11111111 11111111 11100000 
00000000 00000000 00111111 11111111 


leftMask & rightMask 00000000 00000000 00111111 11100000 
Figure 6-2: Example masks 
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or 32. The most common tile data is provided in a 
pixmap with a width of four pixels, or 32 bits on an 
8-bit pixel system. The sfb code replicates any such 
bitmap or pixmap to a width of 32 bits, and provides 
special routines for painting these patterns. These 
special cases of stipple and tile painting are so simi- 
lar that the same source code is compiled three 
times, with a few #ifdef statements to implement 
the differences. 


In the transparent and opaque stipple code, the 
processor fetches a single 32-bit word from the 
appropriate row of the bitmap, rotates this word 
based upon the position in the window, then writes 
the rotated data every 32 pixels across the entire 
span (masking off a few bits at the edges). 


The tile code rotates data on pixel boundaries 
rather than on bit boundaries, then loads the fore- 
ground register with the rotated data. The fore- 
ground register is 32 bits wide, so it can hold a dif- 
ferent 8-bit pixel value in each byte. The server 
then fills the span as if it were filling a solid area. 
Though this code can paint tiles that are no wider 
than four pixels on an 8-bit pixel system, this is 
often sufficient. For example, the Display PostScript 
System [3, 1] uses a tile four pixels wide by six pix- 
els high for color half-toning. 

Stipples of widths that are not a power of two 
are uncommon, so the server code for them is fairly 
inefficient. The server fetches either a full 32-bit 
word, or whatever is left of the stipple, then paints 
this data word. To satisfy alignment constraints, the 
server usually has to paint the data word in two 
separate operations; in opaque stipple mode this 
requires two separate writes to the pixel mask regis- 
ter. 


The server uses code similar to that described 
below for copies in order to fill areas with tiles that 
are larger than 32 bits in width. 


6.3 CopyPlane 


The CopyPlane operation looks like a non- 
repeated opaque stipple of arbitrary size. These 
requests are common enough that the server has spe- 
cial code for large bitmap patterns. Since Copy- 
Plane doesn’t involve the complications of repeat- 
ing the bitmap pattern, its inner loop arranges data in 
order to extract maximum bandwidth from the sfb. 
This loop maintains the unused bits from the previ- 
ous iteration, fetches one new 32-bit word, shifts and 
merges these two words, then writes the resulting 
data word directly to an 8-byte aligned address. In 
the middle of a span, each 32 pixels require a single 
write to the sfb, rather than the four writes used by 
the general opaque stippling code. 


6.4 Copies 


Copy code is an obvious extension of the 
CopyPlane code, in which the source bitmap 
becomes a pixmap. Copies involve two independent 
frame buffer addresses — source and destination — 
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which may not be aligned. The processor must 
write the shift amount to the sfb, and may need to 
prime the shift/residue logic at the beginning of a 
span, and drain the logic at the end of a span. 


When necessary, the processor primes the 
shift/residue logic by reading an extra 8-byte word 
before the source data, and drains the logic by read- 
ing an extra 8-byte word after the source data. 
Reading unused data is more efficient than any 
scheme to explicitly prime or drain the logic. We 
leave the first 8 bytes and the last 8 bytes of video 
Memory unallocated in order to avoid generating 
addresses outside of the frame buffer. 


6.5 Text 


X11 has two types of text painting requests. 
PolyText paints a string of characters using tran- 
sparent stipple semantics, and so spatters foreground 
pixels onto the destination. ImageText paints a 
string of characters using opaque stipple semantics, 
and so fills in the area around characters with the 
background pixel. 


In a fixed-metric font, each glyph (bitmap pic- 
ture of a character) is the same height and width. In 
a variable-pitch font, glyphs can be different heights 
and widths. The server uses different strategies to 
paint variable-pitch and fixed-metric fonts. 


The PolyText code for variable-pitch fonts 
uses transparent stipple mode in the obvious fashion. 
It looks up the bitmap glyph for each character in 
the string, and paints one glyph at a time from the 
top row to the bottom. The corresponding 
ImageText code doesn’t use opaque stipple mode, 
because painting background and foreground simul- 
taneously in these fonts is hard: each glyph must be 
extended up and down to the overall font height, the 
space between glyphs must be filled in, and in some 
fonts information from two adjacent glyphs can 
overlap (as with an overstrike character). The server 
avoids these problems by clearing a rectangle of the 
appropriate size with the background pixel, then cal- 
ling the PolyText code. 


The PolyText and ImageText code for 
fixed-metric fonts share the same source file, with a 
few #ifdefs to handle masking correctly. Since 
all glyphs are the same height and width, it is easy 
to merge information from the same row of several 
adjacent glyphs. 


The processor paints glyphs in groups that are 
guaranteed to fit into a 32-bit data word, regardless 
of alignment constraints. For example, if each glyph 
is 6 bits wide, the processor can fit data from four 
glyphs into a 32-bit data word, and still have room 
to shift the data left as much as 7 bits in order to 
satisfy the 8-byte alignment constraint. Similarly, 
the processor can fit data from three 8-bit wide 
glyphs into a data word, and still have room to shift 
the data to satisfy alignment constraints. 
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6.6 Lines 


Though largely irrelevant for most 2D applica- 
tions, the most commonly quoted graphics perfor- 
mance benchmark is 10-pixel lines. Not coinciden- 
tally, line painting is the only area where we des- 
cended into assembly code, and literally counted 
every instruction. We maximized performance by 
avoiding data shuffling and masking, by using fast 
clipping code, and by using position within code 
rather than data registers to record important deci- 
sions. 


We chose the formats of the line initialization 
registers in order to minimize the number of writes 
to the sfb. We then arranged fields within the regis- 
ters in order to avoid masking operations in the CPU 
as we shifted and merged data into the proper posi- 
tions. 


To determine if a line is completely visible 
within a window, we borrowed Keith Packard’s code 
from the MIT X11R5 sample server. This code 
simultaneously compares 16-bit x and y coordinates 
in a single 32-bit subtract. Testing unconnected 
lines for visibility requires 11 instructions. The con- 
nected line code remembers visibility information of 
the ending point, which becomes the starting point 
of the next line. If this point is known to be visible 
(the usual case), testing the new end point uses only 
8 instructions. 


Finally, rather than painting all lines with the 
same loop, our code branches into one of four cases 
depending on whether the line is more horizontal 


Benchmark 


Opaque 10x10 (krecs/sec) 

Tile 10x10 (krecs/sec) 

Solid 500x500 (megabytes/sec) 
Transparent (megabytes/sec) 500x500 
Opaque 500x500 (megabytes/sec) 
Tile 500x500 (megabytes/sec) 
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than vertical, and whether the line goes forward or 
backward. This reduces line setup by a few more 
instructions. 


7. Performance Measurements 


This section presents a few results from the 
xllperf X server benchmarking program. More 
complete performance results, with more up-to-date 
Flamingo numbers, can be found in reference [5]. 


In order to compare ‘‘apples to apples’’ where 
possible, we present several different sets of sfb per- 
formance numbers with performance results from 
Sun and Hewlett-Packard machines. 


The Sun results are from a SPARCstation 2 
with a GX _ graphics accelerator [6]. This 
configuration has CPU performance comparable to a 
DECstation 5000/200. Using the 1992 SPECint 
benchmarks, the SPARCstation rates about 22 
integer SPECmarks, the DECstation about 20. Both 
use UNIX sockets for communication between the 
application and the X server. 


The DECstation 5000/240 and the Alpha-based 
Flamingo workstation bracket the HP 730’s CPU 
performance. The DECstation 5000/240 rates about 
27 integer SPECmarks, the HP 730 about 48, and the 
Flamingo about 74. The Alpha _ performance 
numbers below are preliminary, and may improve 
with better compiler technology and with server per- 
formance tuning. All three systems use shared 
memory for communication between an application 
and the X server. 


DEC 


5000/200 | 5000/240 Flamingo 


w/sfb — 


Transparent 10x10 (kreewses) | 150| 96 | 166 | 136 | 2 
150 | 86 | ta | 36 | 286 


50 [93 | as | a2 [285 
sf 9 f rf no |i 
sf ||] 
sf] wT 
sf 9} tm | 


CopyPlane 500x500 (megabytesiec) | 50, 7| Si |S | «aS 


Table 7-1: Rectangle fill performance 


Benchmark Sun DEC 
5000/200 
w/GX w/sfb 


(megabytes/second) SS2 


DEC DEC 
5000/240 Flamingo 
w/sfb 





16 


2.9 | 6.0 


Table 7-2: Rectangle copy performance 
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Small rectangles rates may be limited by the 
CPU or by graphics hardware, while large rectangles 
show the raw graphics memory bandwidth available. 
The Sun has identical rates for solid, stippled, and 
tiled rectangles, as the xllperf patterns fit into the 
GX’s stipple memory. But note that an Alpha, 
which has CPU cycles to burn, easily outdistances 
both the GX and the CRX painting small rectangles. 
In fact, the Flamingo fills solid 10x10 rectangles at 
89% of the sfb’s theoretical maximum of 444,000 
rectangles/second. 


Table 7-2 shows raw copy bandwidth. Screen 
to screen copies occur when a window manager 
moves windows around, or when an application 
scrolls data within a window. Standard X11 
PutImage copies occur when an_ application 
forms an image in its own memory, then copies the 
image to the screen. 


Text painting performance provides some 
interesting contrasts between simple and complex 
hardware. The Sun GX provides facilities for paint- 
ing text that are similar to the sfb’s stipple modes, 
but involve more overhead, and so Sun’s perfor- 
mance is quite low. (But note that an entire page of 
text contains less than 10,000 characters, so any of 
these devices would fill a window within a few 
screen refresh times.) 


The X11 Polyline request paints lines that 
are connected end-to-end; 7m lines require n+J points. 
The PolySegment request paints lines that are not 
connected; n lines require 2n points. Connected 
lines require less data to be copied, may use more 
efficient clipping and fewer multiplications in the 
server, and may require less setup in the hardware. 


Benchmark Sun 
(kilochars/second) SS2 
w/GX 


PolyText Times Roman, 10 pt 


5000/200 
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The sfb’s transparent and opaque line modes 
make it easy for software to paint dashed lines 
quickly; the GX treats dashed lines as a special case 
~ for which it has no acceleration facilities. We 
suspect that we are competitive with HP on dashed 
lines only because of superior software, not because 
of any hardware limitations. 


8. Conclusions 


Complex accelerators have traditionally been 
used to achieve high graphics performance. When 
designed competently and quickly, they can still pro- 
vide leading-edge performance. But graphics 
accelerators are often designed with insufficient 
understanding of their intended uses, in competition 
rather than in cooperation with the associated CPU, 
without adequate consultation with software 
engineers, and with three-year design cycles. Such 
accelerators may have worse performance on many 
operations than a simple dumb frame buffer, but 
people will use them anyway in the mistaken belief 
that high performance requires complexity. 


We believe that RISC architectures have intro- 
duced a qualitative change in the relationship 
between graphics accelerators and general-purpose 
processors. It is no longer necessary to put exten- 
sive control logic into an accelerator. Such func- 
tionality can migrate back to the CPU and software; 
hardware designers can then focus on providing 
maximum memory bandwidth to the processor with 
minimum hardware complexity. 

The smart frame buffer provides bandwidth in 
simple, general ways, rather than trying to trade off 
chip real estate among several specialized functions. 


DEC DEC DEC 
5000/240 Flamingo 
w/sfb 


TnageText Times Roman, 10pi| 89 | 161 | 220 | 320 


ImageText Times Roman, 24pt| 50| 64] 91. 


Benchmark 
(kilolines/second) 


10-pixel lines 
10-pixel segments 





Table 7-4: Line performance 
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This single-mindedness led to a design whose core 
logic is shared among all modes, which allowed us 
time to refine implementation details: fine-tuning 
register formats, eliminating pipeline bubbles and 
idle cycles, making functionality more complete. 
Our attention to detail is paid back continually, as 
the chip’s basic functionality is exploited again and 
again to paint different types of graphics objects. 


Leaving control flow decisions in the CPU has 
one major disadvantage: no large-scale parallelism 
can take place. The advantages are numerous. The 
sfb provides a good deal of small-scale parallelism, 
and graphics performance increases as processors get 
faster. The simplicity of the sfb decreases develop- 
ment time, so that new designs can closely track the 
latest capabilities of VRAM technology. The func- 
tionality fits into a cheap gate array, so that graphics 
acceleration adds nothing to the manufacturing cost. 
Last, but not least, the smart frame buffer offers per- 
formance that is comparable, and in many cases 
exceeds, more traditional accelerators — without 
suffering ‘‘Achilles heel syndrome’’ when con- 
fronted with a case that the designers didn’t have the 
chip real estate, or foresight, to include. 


We see a long life for smart frame buffers. We 
are already working on a chip that will provide 
higher performance by exploiting a new generation 
of video RAMs, and will add video and low-end 3D 
capabilities. Except for high-end 3D systems, we 
believe complex graphics accelerators are an evolu- 
tionary dead end. 


9. Availability 


Reference [4] is available as WRL Research 
Report 91/1. More detailed information on the smart 
frame buffer can be found in WRL Research Report 
93/1, ‘‘A Smart Frame Buffer’’. To order, send 
electronic mail to wrl-techreports@decwrl.dec.com 
or decwrl!wrl-techreports. Include your name and 
address, and the line ‘‘Order 91/1’’ or ‘‘Order 
93/1’’. Or send a request via U.S. mail to Techni- 
cal Report Distnbution, DEC Western Research Lab, 
250 University Avenue, Palo Alto, CA 94301. 
xXllperf is available via anonymous ftp from 
expo.lcs.mit.edu:/contrib/x11perf.tar.Z . 
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ABSTRACT 


Wafe provides a flexible and easy to use interface to the X Toolkit (Xt) and the Athena 
widget set (Xaw) using the embeddable command language Tcl [1]. It allows access to Xt’s 
functionality from all compiler and interpreter languages, provided that they can 
communicate over stdout and stdin via unbuffered I/O. A typical Wafe application consists 
of a frontend process and an application program, which is executed as a child process of the 
frontend. Wafe provides a relatively high level interface to the X Toolkit and widget 
programming, where the user interface can be interactively developed without any need to 
program in C. Wafe can be used as a rapid prototyping tool and allows easier migration from 
existing ASCII based programs to X Window applications. 


Introduction 


When we started to work on the Wafe project 
in Summer 91 we had the need to provide decent 
user interfaces for applications in various (mostly 
interpreted) programming languages. As a matter of 
fact, at this time most of our applications were run- 
ning with ASCII based user interfaces under terminal 
emulators like xterm ~ which is a practical but 
suboptimal way of using the graphical user interface 
of our equipment, which consists mostly of X Win- 
dow based workstations. We found out that for most 
(if not even all) of our application programs a small 
set of X Toolkit commands and the Athena widget 
library with its programmatic interface was com- 
pletely sufficient to provide easy to use graphical 
interfaces. 


On the one hand, it seemed impractical to 
implement widget functionality in all different pro- 
gramming languages used for our applications, on 
the other hand we did not even consider to port our 
existing programs to C. Therefore we chose a fron- 
tend approach where all widget functionality is 
incorporated in one separate program. We called our 
frontend Wafe, standing for Widget[Athena]Front- 
End. Wafe was implemented using the embeddable 
command language Tcl [1], which was augmented 
with widget specific facilities. Tcl is an interpreta- 
tive language using strings as the only data type and 
provides a collection of built-in utility commands as 
well as user defineable subroutines. 


Given the situation described so far, we 
decided after a thorough analysis of the existing pro- 
ducts to implement our own solution using the fol- 
lowing design goals: 

@ Our frontend approach must be able to colla- 
borate with a broad variety of programming 
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languages, using a handy communication 
mechanism. This implies that we cannot 
presume that the backend application will sup- 
port certain libraries (e.g., sockets or pipes), 
which are actually not available under some 
of the programming languages used for the 
examples presented in the last section. 

To support smoothly the different stages of 
the developing and prototyping process, we 
want our frontend application to provide three 
different modes of operation: There is an 
interactive mode, where Wafe can be used as 
a single process reading commands from stan- 
dard input, which are interactively interpeted. 
The user sees how the widget tree is built and 
modified step by step. The interactive mode 
offers the possibility to examine the effects of 
different commands or to easily compare dif- 
ferent approaches to accomplish a certain 
task. 

Furthermore, our frontend has to support the 
possibility to execute command files (ile 
mode). The file mode offers two main usages: 
First, this mode can be used to provide simple 
user interfaces just by writing scripts in the 
Tcl language, where Tcl’s built-in commands 
or the commands provided by Wafe can be 
used. Typically such a script will start with 
the #1 magic supported by most of the shells. 
This script can also be used later as a fron- 
tend. The user interface (the frontend) can be 
developed mostly independent from the appli- 
cation program (the backend). 

Finally, Wafe provides the so-called frontend 
mode which uses interprocess communication 
facilities as described in the sections below to 
support the separation between the backend 
application and the frontend process. 
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@ Another requirement for the application 
development was the extensibility of the 
chosen widget set. This made us choose the X 
Toolkit as the basis for our program, granting 
access to the broad range of commercial or 
freely available widgets using this toolkit. 

@ Finally, as mentioned above, we want to use 
Wafe as a prototyping tool as well, for 
developing and testing applications which will 
be implemented finally in another program- 
ming language (mostly C). This requires the 
incorporation of a widely available widget set. 
We chose the Athena widgets as the basis for 
our project, since they are part of the MIT 
standard distribution of the X Window Sys- 
tem. Accepting that they do not offer a very 
exciting appearance, a version supporting the 
commercial OSF/Motif widget set is under 
development (at the time of this writing). 


The first section starts with a short comparison 
of Wafe and Tk [2] which was one of the ancestors 
(motivations) of the Wafe project. The following 
section presents an overview of the components, fol- 
lowed by a summary of the design principles and 
basic features of Wafe. After that we will discuss 
how Wafe can be used as a frontend for application 
programs in arbitrary programming languages. This 
section contains a programming example in Perl [3]. 
The summary of our experiences and an availability 
note end this paper. 


Comparison between Wafe and Tk 


The regular USENIX conference visitor who is 
confronted with the terms ‘‘Tcl’’ and “‘user inter- 
face’’ will associate immediately John K. 
Ousterhout’s work on Tcl [1] and Tk [2]. Therefore 
we want to give a short comparison of Wafe and 
Ousterhout’s work before we concentrate on the 
details of Wafe. 


Tk Toolkit 








eae és an command oa 4 a 
Figure 1: Tk and Wa 





fe components 


In some of its components Wafe looks similar 
to the Tk toolkit [2]. Tk comes with a Tcl shell 
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(wish) which allows to read in command sequences 
in Tcl from a file. Wafe’s equivalent is the file mode 
mentioned above. 


The Tk intrinsics and Tk widgets have been 
implemented by John Ousterhout since 1989; Tk 
offers three dimensional appearance of its widgets, 
its implementation compares favorably with the 
Motif counterparts in terms of size (see [2]). 


Wafe is — on the other hand — based on the 
standard X11R5 Xt Intrinsics [4] and the Athena 
widget set [5] (see Figure 1). As a consequence it 
was easy to extend Wafe with other Xt based widg- 
ets, widget sets or libraries such as Xpm [6] or for 
example a drag and drop library (Rdd [11]). A user 
interface designer can use the standard X11RS litera- 
ture (knowledge, support) in order to develop Wafe 
applications. It is straightforward to replace the 
Athena widgets by any other Xt based widget set 
(such as Motif) or to augment Wafe with special 
purpose widgets. The current Wafe distribution con- 
tains support for the Plotter widget set (which sup- 
ports bar graphs and line graphs [12]) and the 
XmGraph widget (a graph layout widget for 
OSF/Motif used in Figure 2 [13]). Kaleb Keithley’s 
three dimensional Athena widget library (Xaw3d) 
[10] can be used simply by relinking Wafe. 


In order to write larger applications in practi- 
cally arbitrary languages, Wafe provides its frontend 
mode. Current versions of Tcl and Tk do not pro- 
vide any comparable facility. 





vo 





Figure 2: Sample Wafe applicat on using | the 
XmGraph widget based on OSF/Motif 


The Components of Wafe 


This chapter is intended to present the most 
important implementation issues and to explain some 
design principles which build the basis of all user 
level commands. 


Wafe’s structure can be described globally by 
the following formula: 
Wafe =Tcl + 
(Intrinsics + Widgets + Converters + Ext) + 
(Memory Management + Communication) 


The three main components of this formula are 
described in the following sections. 
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Tel 

Wafe uses the embeddable command language 
Tcl (first part of the formula) as a host language and 
extends Tcl’s basic programming capabilities with 
additional X Toolkit and widget specific commands. 
Tcl provides a parsing mechanism as well as a pro- 
cedural framework for the generic Wafe commands 
and offers advantages to users already familiar with 
other Tcl based tools. 


In our point of view Tcl offers the following 
advantages as a host language: 

@ Tcl has a simple syntax: Every command is 
simply a list of words. 

@ Tcl is highly extensible, since it has a simple 
and well documented interface to C where 
each argument is only a string. 

@ Tcl has a clean memory management, where 
it is possible to specify whether Tcl should 
copy variables or where special routines can 
be specified to free memory. 

@ Tcl uses only one type of argument — the 
string. Since the string representation is also 
used to specify information in resource files, 
the standard Xt converters can be used to con- 
vert from string to the variety of Xt or widget 
specific data types. 


Of course, the use of Tcl imposes some limita- 
tions too (see also [2]): 

@ It is not suitable for more complex programs, 
since it was designed to be a command 
language. 

@ The string representation of all data types is a 
disadvantage, when repetitious calculations 
have to be made in Tcl. 


Besides Tcl, two different groups of com- 
ponents can be distinguished in the Wafe formula 
above. For the following part we assume a certain 
familiarity with the X Window programming tools, 
which are extensively described in [7] or [8]. 


X Toolkit Specific Components 


The second unit in the above formula 
represents all functions and commands actually 
implementing the programmatic interface to the X 
Window System. These commands provide access to 
the functionality of the X Toolkit, which comprises 
all commands necessary to manage a widget’s life 
cycle, the selection mechanism and some informa- 
tion retrieving functions as well as the basic widget 
classes. This functionality is commonly called the X 
Toolkit Jntrinsics. In most cases, each toolkit func- 
tion is represented by a corresponding Wafe com- 
mand. 


In addition to the X Toolkit a suitable widget 
set (Widgets) is needed. Examples are the Athena 
widget set, the OSF/Motif widget set, or the widgets 
of the Open Look Intrinsic Toolkit (Olit). Every 
widget set typically has a series specific functions, 
which are called the ‘‘programmatic interface’’. In 
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general, the whole functionality of the programmatic 
interface is accessible via corresponding Wafe com- 
mands. 


Converters are an Intrinsics based concept to 
set and read resources. The X Toolkit provides 
mechanisms which allow to register additional appli- 
cation specific converters. Wafe registers several 
converters to ease the handling of certain resources 
or to implement some additional functionality. This 
will be discussed in detail later. 


Internals 


The third unit of the formula above comprises 
the necessary internals which put Wafe to work: 
Since the creation of a widget always implies the 
dynamic allocation of memory for the associated 
resources, Memory Management is a topic of special 
importance. Wafe has its own memory manage- 
ment: every time a string resource, a callback - or 
other objects larger than one word — are updated, the 
old value is freed. If a widget is destroyed the asso- 
ciated resources in Wafe’s memory are disposed too. 


The other part of the internals deals mainly 
with the Communication mechanism and its different 
options, which are described in detail later when 
Wafe’s frontend mode is discussed. Note that most 
of these internals are hidden from the user, although 
some commands offer the possibility to extend and 
customize the communication mechanism. 


Design Principles 


We tried to present a consistent interface, 
which is based upon certain design principles. We 
will present them in the following section. 


Transparency 


Internals should be hidden from the user as 
much as possible. Interfaces to the corresponding X 
Toolkit functions are simplified wherever possible. 
For example, widgets and even windows are there- 
fore referenced by the widget’s name, or as another 
example, function pointers to certain handlers or 
callbacks are just executable Tcl string expressions, 
which are evaluated at the time the handler or call- 
back is invoked. 


Naming Conventions 


Naming conventions are kept as follows: Wafe 
commands corresponding to X Toolkit functions 
(e.g.. XtDestroyWidget) have the same name except 
that the prefix ‘‘Xt’’, ‘“Xaw’’ or ‘‘X’’ is stripped 
and the first letter of the remaining string is 
translated to lower case (in our example, the result- 
ing command is called destroyWidget). The 
same principle is applied to all commands associated 
with the Athena widget set. For example XawFor- 
mAllowResize is called formAllowResize in the 
Wafe framework). It should be noted that the Athena 
widget set is the primarily supported library. On the 
contrary, OSF/Motif commands stripped by the rules 
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above result in Wafe commands starting with the 
letter m. The OSF/Motif command XmCommandAp- 
pendValue is therefore called mcommandAppend- 
Value in the Motif version of Wafe. 


It should be noted that all Wafe commands are 
generated automatically from a high level description 
(for code generation, see below). During the code 
generation the naming rules above are applied. If 
one prefers other naming conventions, or does not 
like the prefix stripping at all, it is fairly easy to 
change the names. In addition Tcl allows to register 
the same command under various names. 


Following the X Toolkit Programming Philosophy 


In order to build a frontend Wafe offers com- 
mands which should be explained in the X Toolkit 
documentation. Widgets are created and configured, 
then the widgets are realized, and during the run of 
the application the execution flow is triggered by 
actions and callbacks. 


In general one Xt or widget specific call of a C 
procedure corresponds to one Wafe command. In 
certain cases, Wafe provides convenience pro- 
cedures, which group several commands together and 
help to hide internals. 


The widget creation commands are an excep- 
tion from this rule: Instead of implementing one 
command to instantiate a widget from a certain class 
(namely XtCreateManagedWidget), Wafe provides a 
different command for each widget class to create an 
instance. The names of these commands are derived 
from the corresponding classes in an analogous 
manner. To create an instance of the Athena Toggle 
widget class, the command ‘‘toggle Name 
Father’’ is provided. In order to create an OSF/Motif 
XmCascadeButton, the creation command is called 
mCascadeButton, and so on. 


Command Line Arguments 


When command line arguments are passed to 
Wafe, it has to be determined, for which part of the 
application these parameter are relevant. In general, 
there are three candidates: 

@ The X Window Toolkit, 
@ the frontend (Wafe), or 
@ the application program. 


We have choosen the following approach: 
Command line arguments starting with a double dash 
(like ‘‘--f’’) are always handled by the frontend. 
The remaining arguments are passed to the X 
Toolkit (to interpret arguments like ‘‘-display 
hostname:0”? or ‘‘=xrm_...’’). The. still 
remaining arguments are handed over to the applica- 
tion program, if Wafe runs in the frontend mode. 


Argument Style and Value Passing Conventions 
for Wafe Commands 
Wafe’s argument style is similar to other Tcl 
based tools: Arguments are separated by spaces, can 
be grouped as described in [1] and are all of data 
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type string. Xt function calls returning a single value 
are implemented using the standard Tcl method of 
return value passing. In C programs Xt functions 
returning several values receive a pointer to a free 
memory area, where the return value will be placed. 
The Wafe counterparts of these functions take a 
name of a Tcl associative array as an argument 
(instead of a pointer) and create entries in the associ- 
ative afray corresponding to the C-structure’s com- 
ponents. We did not have the intention to imple- 
ment all components of a structure, since some com- 
ponents are rather meaningless in the Wafe context 
(for example: a display pointer). If an Xt command 
is used which returns a structure, it should therefore 
be checked with the Wafe documentation which 
members are supported. When a C procedure returns 
a list of a certain type and its length, we return the 
number of elements as a function value and provide 
a variable name for the list. 


This principle can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example. The toolkit function XtGetResour- 
ceList has the following syntax: 


void 

XtGetResourceList ( 
WidgetClass, 
XtResourceList* /*return*/, 
Cardinal* /*return*/ 


di 

The corresponding Wafe function is named 
getResourceList, accepts two arguments 
(widget and varName) and returns as function 
value the number of elements in the list named in 
the second argument. Since Wafe applications do 
not deal with the structure WidgetClass, we use a 
widget instance to refer to the class. The string con- 
taining the widget name is used to refer to a widget 
instance and is passed to getResourceList as 
first argument. Therefore widget references a pre- 
viously created widget by its name. The second 
argument varName is the name of the Tcl variable 
to be created. Let’s consider the following example, 
which can be issued interactively by using Wafe in 
interactive mode: 


label 1 topLevel 
echo [getResourceList 1 retVal) 
echo Resources: SretVal 


The first command creates an instance of the Athena 
label widget class named 1 as child of the 
topLevel widget (which is a top level shell 
automatically created in every Wafe program). 
When the second command is executed, the output 
of the command between square brackets is printed 
on standard output. Thus, if the command is exe- 
cuted, the number of resources available for the 
Label widget class is printed, which is 42 using the 
X11R5S Xaw3d libraries. In addition, a list of the 
Label widget’s resources is passed to a variable 
named in the second argument. A Tcl variable will 
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be created containing the desired information as a 
Tcl list structure. In the code example above the 
third command prints the contents of this variable. 
(Note that the dollar sign is used for variable substi- 
tution in Tcl). The output of the third command 
looks as follows: 


Resources: destroyCallback 
ancestorSensitive x y width 
height borderWidth sensitive 
screen depth colormap background 


(seas) 


The XtResource structure actually contains more 
members than just the resource’s name (such as the 
default value or the data type for example), but 
Wafe currently supports only the resource names. 


Code generation 


As noted above, all Tcl commands provided by 
Wafe are generated automatically from a high level 
description. The code generation is performed by a 
Perl program, which takes as argument the 
specification file and outputs the necessary C code 
for conversion, argument passing, error messages, 
storage management, interpretation of percent codes 
for callbacks (see section about callbacks below) and 
registrations of commands. In addition the code 
generator outputs TeX source for the short reference 
guide. The main advantages of the code generator 
are that it (a) provides consistency in documentation 
and interface code, (b) eases changes that effect code 
changes on various different places, and (c) makes 
Wafe easily extensible. 


The following example of the specification 
suffices to provide a mCascadeButton command 
in Wafe. 


~widgetClass 
XmCascadeButton 
include <Xm/CascadeB.h> 


The specification below creates the Wafe command 
mCascadeButtonHighlight with two input 
arguments. The command can be used to toggle the 
state of a OSF/Motif cascade button widget. 
void 
XmCascadeButtonHighlight 
ins: Widget 
in: Boolean 


The Wafe source is currently about 13000 lines 
of C code. About 60% of the code is generated 
automatically from specifications like the two exam- 
ples above. For widget sets with highly regular pat- 
terns in their man pages (like OSF/Motif), it is even 
possible to derive a first draft version of the 
specification directly from the manual pages. 
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Basic Features of Wafe 


This section presents an overview of Wafe’s 
functionality. In order to obtain a complete docu- 
mentation of all available Wafe commands refer to 
the Wafe distribution referenced at the end of this 
paper. 

Creating Widgets 

The creation of a widget is certainly the most 
fundamental task to accomplish with Wafe. It can 
easily be done using the widget creation commands 
presented in the last section. Note that these com- 
mands correspond to the configuration of a specific 
Wafe binary — if you choose to install the OSF/Motif 
version, the command to create the Athena text 
widget, asciiText, won’t be available, since in 
the current version it is not possible to mix Athena 
and OSF/Motif widgets and converters freely. 


All widget creation commands take — after the 
widget’s and the parent’s name — any number of 
attribute-value pairs as additional arguments, which 
are used to set resources at the widget’s creation 
time. 


Consider the following example creating an 
instance of the OSF/Motif XmPushButton widget 
class under the top level shell: 


mPushButton pressMe topLevel 


This command will create a managed XmPushButton 
widget named pressMe as a child of the 
application’s top level shell widget. The creation of 
unmanaged widgets is easily accomplished by an 
optional argument. 


When a Wafe application wants to display 
widgets on multiple X servers it can create several 
application shells where the display is specified 
instead of the father widget. 


applicationShell top2 dec4:0 


The children widgets under top2 will be mapped to 
the specified display. 
Setting and Retrieving Resource Values 


Resource Values are public variables of a 
widget instance, which are intended to be set by the 
programmer or to be configured by the user. Wafe 
provides several ways to set resource values: 

@ Using a resource description file, which is 
evaluated at startup time of the application. 

@ Using the command mergeResources. 

@ With arguments to the widget creation com- 
mands at creation time. 

@ With the command setValues after a 
widget’s creation. 


Note that the order of these possibilities to set 
resource values above corresponds to their pre- 
cedence. All of the commands will be described in 
the next paragraphs. 
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The resource file mechanism 


The resource file mechanism, extensively docu- 
mented in [7], can be used by any Wafe application. 
Note that Wafe provides some additional converter 
procedures for the types Pixmap, Callback or 
XmString. Such resources can be set in the current 
version of Wafe only during widget creation or via 
setValues. 


The mergeResources command 


An extension to the resource file mechanism is 
provided by the Wafe command = wmer- 
geResources. Whenever a widget is created, the 
per display database of resource specifications is 
searched for entries relevant for the new widget 
instance. 


By using mergeResources the resource 
database can be extended with additional 
specifications. The specified resources can refer to 
widget classes as well as to instances. For short 
Wafe scripts it is often preferable to have the code 
as well as the resource specifications together in one 
file. 


This possibility is illustrated by the following 
example, which could be part of a Wafe script as 
well as part of a front end application. 


mergeResources \ 
*Font fixed \ 
*foreground blue \ 
*background red 


Caere) 
label hello topLevel 


The resource specifications are used as if they were 
specified in an application defaults file. The label 
widget created afterwards will use the three values 
specified, but they apply as well to every other 
widget created in this application. The mer- 
geResources command can be used at arbitrary 
places in a Wafe application. 


Arguments to widget creation commands 


All widget creation commands take any number 
of additional attribute-value pairs as arguments. 
Since Wafe uses the standard Xt resource file 
mechanism in order to convert the specified values 
to their corresponding data types, you can as well 
use the features provided by the additional type con- 
verters, which will be described below. 


Consider the following example, which creates 
an instance of the Athena Label widget class using 
red background and blue foreground colors. 


label labell topLevel \ 
background red \ 
foreground blue 


As already explained these specifications override 
any settings in resource files or settings made with 
mergeResources and therefore reduce _ the 
configurability of the application via resource file. 
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The setValues command 


The setValues command is used to change a 
resource value after the widget has been created. 
Note that there are some resources which cannot be 
set after creation time or after the widget is realized. 
For detailed information refer to the documentation 
of the specific widget class. 


In order to change the resource value of back- 
ground and label of the previously created 
widget label1 the following statement can be used 


setValues labell \ 
background tomato \ 
label "Hi Man" 


For convenience the command setValues is 
registered as well under the name svV. 


The Wafe command analogous to sV to 
retrieve values from resources is the command get- 
Value (or gV for short). 


echo [gV labell label] 


The Wafe command above outputs the content of the 
label resource of the widget label1l. 


Callbacks and Actions 


The X Toolkit provides two mechanisms to link 
widgets to application code: Callbacks and Actions. 
Since Wafe’s interface is slightly different from the 
original Xt functions it is described in detail in this 
section. 


Callbacks 


Callbacks are used to invoke a function when- 
ever certain predefined requirements are satisfied. 
Callbacks are defined by the widget itself, which 
declares a callback resource. An application pro- 
grammer cannot configure a new callback, she/he 
can just decide whether to use the callbacks pro- 
vided by the widget class or not. Actions are more 
flexible to use since they can be bound to an arbi- 
trary event but they require a more complicated han- 
dling. 

The most common use of callbacks in Wafe 
applications will be of the form 


command hello topLevel \ 
callback “echo hello world" 


where the callback procedure is set via resources. 
This converter will be discussed in the next section. 
Using the converter an arbitrary Wafe command can 
be provided. 


In addition to this facility special purpose call- 
back functions offered by the X Toolkit can be used 
as well. These predefined callback functions can be 
bound to a widget’s callback resource by using the 
Wafe command callback. The different 
predefined functions available are summarized in the 
table below: 
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Predefined Callbacks 
Type Description 


none | realize shell, grab none 


nonexclusive | realize shell, grab nonexclusive 
position —_—si|_- position shell 


All of these callback functions concern the han- 
dling of popup shells, which are used for menus, dia- 
log boxes and the like. Wafe’s access to the 
predefined callback functions is illustrated by the 
following code segment for the OSF/Motif version 
of Wafe, which presumes a previously created Shell 
widget called popup. 


mPushButton b topLevel 
callback b armCallback none popup 


The Motif PushButton widget’s armCallback 
resource triggers the specified function whenever the 
button is pressed. In the example the specified 
predefined function with the name none realizes the 
popup shell popup without constraining user events 
to it. 


Actions 


Wafe’s interface to actions is essentially the 
command action, which is used to override, aug- 
ment or replace the translation table of a widget with 
translations specified as arguments. Note that a 
widget’s translation table is actually maintained as a 
resource called translations. 


Consider the following example: The Athena 
MenuButton widget provides a simple mean to real- 
ize and place a popup shell on a button press. To 
modify the translations of this widget in order to let 
the menu pop up whenever the pointer enters the 
button the following Wafe command can be used: 
















menuButton mb topLevel 
action mb override \ 
"<EnterWindow>: PopupMenu()" 


The first command creates an instance of the Menu- 
Button widget named mb. The second command 
binds the enter window event to the action Popup- 
Menu, which is provided by the MenuButton widget 
class. PopupMenu is a built-in action of the X 
Toolkit. 


In addition to the built-in actions provided by 
Xt and the used widget sets, Wafe provides the pos- 
sibility to bind the execution of an arbitrary Wafe 
command to an event. Wafe registers a global action 
exec which accepts any Wafe command as argu- 
ment. When the action is activated, the Wafe com- 
mand is executed. 


One of the big advantages in using actions 


instead of callbacks is the possibility to access infor- 
mation from the event which triggered the execution. 
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This feature is supported in a restricted fashion by 
the exec action with printf-like percent codes. The 
event types supported in this way are: 

@ Button Press, Button Release 

@ Key Press, Key Release 

@ Enter Notify, Leave Notify 


Since the information passed to an action 
depends on the type of event that triggered it, only 
the following combinations of percent codes and 
event types are valid: 


Event Types and Percent Codes of Actions 
Information Events 


%t event type all of the above 


all of the above 
%b _'| number of button | BPress, BRelease 
all of the above 


Joy y-coordinate all of the above 


all of the above 
all of the above 
KPress, KRelease 
%s__| keysym __—'|_KPress, KeyRelease | 


It is the programmer’s responsibility to ensure by a 
correct binding in the translation table that a percent 
code substitution occurs only with a valid event 
type. The %t code will expand to unknown, if the 
event is not included in the list above. 


Let us consider as an example an Athena Label 
widget. With the following translation, the key-code, 
character and keysym will be printed any time a key 
is pressed in the label widget called xev. 


label xev topLevel 
action xev override \ 
{<KeyPress>: exec(echo %k %a %s)} 


If the input ‘‘w!’’ is typed on the label widget xev, 
Wafe prints the following output to the associated 
terminal: 


198 ww 
174 Shift_L 
192 ! exclam 


Converter Procedures 


Converters are an Xt Intrinsics based concept 
which is used to implement conversion for the 
resources of a widget. In Wafe, a converter always 
converts a string to a certain target data type; the X 
Toolkit provides easy mechanisms to provide addi- 
tional converters. 


We tried to use converter procedures whenever 
we decided to extend the standard Xt mechanism. 
Some of Wafe’s additional converter procedures will 
be described in this section. 
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The Callback Converter 


We have already introduced Wafe’s call- 
back command in the last section; the callback con- 
verter is used to bind the execution of a Wafe com- 
mand to a widget’s callback resource. Since this 
feature is implemented as a converter, the standard 
setValues command can be used to set the 
resource, or the resource can be provided in the 
resource list in a widget creation command. 


The following example shows how to provide 
the callback resource in a widget creation command 


command quit topLevel \ 
callback quit 


or to set (or to alter) it later using sv: 


command quit topLevel 
sV quit callback quit 


In this example callback is the name of the 
Athena Command widget’s callback resource and 
quit a simple Wafe command used to terminate an 
application. 


Some widgets pass additional information to 
certain callback functions. To access this so-called 
clientData, Wafe uses again printf-like percent 
codes. Note that these percent codes are only inter- 
preted for certain Callback resources in certain 
widget classes. The complete list of percent codes 
for each widget class can be found in the Wafe short 
reference manual. Below is a table of the percent 
codes for the callback resource of the Athena List 
widget class as an example: 


_ Athena List Widget Callback 


widget’s name | 





| active element | 


The X Toolkit passes the widget pointer refer- 
ring to the invoking widget to every callback func- 
tion. This widget pointer is evaluated by using %w. 
Since this information is available for each callback 
function in Wafe, %w can be used in any callback 
function to obtain the widget’s name. The following 
example shows a statement to set a previously 
created Athena label widget named confirmLab to 
the selected item of a list widget named 
chooseLst. Selecting an item of a List widget 
activates the specified callback procedure. 


sV chooseLst callback \ 
"sv confirmLab label %s" 


Opposite to the X Toolkit it is possible in Wafe 
to obtain the value of a callback resource. The fol- 
lowing Wafe script creates a Form widget with two 
Command widgets as children. The callback of the 
second command widget (c2) is set to the content of 
the callback resource of c1. When the widget tree is 
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realized and the callback of cl is activated, the 
string ‘‘i am cl.’’ is printed; if the callback for c2 
is activated, the output is ‘‘i am c2.’’. 


#!/usr/bin/Xll/wafe --f 
form f topLevel 
command cl f \ 
callback "echo i am %w." 
command c2 f \ 
callback [gV cl callback] \ 
fromvert cl 
realize 


The XmString Converter 


The Wafe OSF/Motif version provides a con- 
verter to XmString, which is Motif’s compound 
string data type. A compound string is an extended 
string format, which additionally contains font infor- 
mation and the string’s writing direction. The con- 
verter procedure allows to provide compound strings 
in a user friendly way in a widget creation command 
or in a sV or gV command. 


Please refer to [9] or any other OSF/Motif book 
for a complete description of compound strings; the 
following example using the OSF/Motif XmLabel 
widget should illustrate the point: 


#1 /usr/bin/Xll/mofe --f 
mLabel 1 topLevel \ 
fontList \ 
"*b&h-lucida-medium-r*14*=ft, \ 
*b&h-lucida-bold-r*14*=bft" \ 
labelString \ 
"I'm*bft bold*ft and“rl strange" 
realize 


The syntax of Wafe’s compound string interface is 
straightforward and similar to TeX’s text formatting 
commands. A special character (we are using ‘‘%’’ 
instead of TeX’s ‘‘\’’) is used for layout commands 
which are either used to change the font or to 
change the writing direction. The output of the sam- 
ple script is shown in Figure 3. 





Figure 3: An OSF/Motif widget with compound 
strings 


The Pixmap Converter 


The X Window pixmap format (Xpm ([6]) is a 
graphical image file format similar to the standard 
X11 bitmaps, but it supports colored images and 
shape masks. Wafe provides an extended String-to- 
Bitmap converter which checks additionally whether 
the specified file is in Xpm format, when the attempt 
to read the file in the standard X bitmap format 
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failed. This converter can be used to set all resources 
of type Pixmap, such as for example the background 
pixmap of the Athena Label widget. 


Using Wafe as a Frontend 


In our framework a typical Wafe application 
consists of two parts, the frontend (Wafe) and an 
application program, which typically run as separate 
processes. The application program talks to the 
frontend via stdio. Each output line from the applica- 
tion process starting with a certain prefix character is 
interpreted as a Wafe (or pure Tcl) command. So an 
application program can dynamically submit requests 
to the frontend to build up and modify the graphical 
user interface; the application can even down load 
application specific Tcl procedures to the frontend, 
which can be executed in the frontend without 
interaction with the application program. At the 
same time the application program reads from stdin, 
which is connected to Wafe, and awaits ASCII 
strings to control its actions. 


Frontend Mode 


xwafeApp -display ... 


stdin stdout stderr 





Parent Process 


optional 
data channel 


Child Process 
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Starting Applications in Wafe’s Frontend Mode 


When Wafe is used in the frontend mode, an 
application program is started as a subprocess of 
Wafe. After the fork the necessary connections of 
the I/O channels are established (see Figure 4, left 
hand side). Note that in interactive mode or in file 
mode no subprocess is spawned, and Wafe behaves 
like a shell. 


The first question, however, was to figure out, 
what application program should be launched as sub- 
process. Although Wafe provides a command line 
option to specify the name of the application pro- 
gram, it is in many cases not convenient to be forced 
to specify this argument. Therefore we chose the 
following naming scheme: 


Suppose an application program is named 
wafeApp (see Figure 4). If a link like ln -s 
wafe xwafedApp is established and xwafeApp is 
executed, the program wafeApp is spawned as a 
subprocess of wafe and connects its stdio channels 
with the frontend. 


File Mode 


#!/usr/bin/X1ll/wafe --f 


stdin stdout stderr 


TCL application 





#1 /usr/bin/X1ll/wafe --f 
command hello topLevel \ 
label "Wafe new World" \ 
callback "echo Goodbye; quit" 
realize 


Figure 4: Wafe’s Communication Mechanism 
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Lines written from the application program to 
stdout are read by the Wafe process. If the line 
received by Wafe starts with a certain character 
(such as %) Wafe tries to interpret the remainder of 
the line as a Tcl command. Note that each com- 
mand issued that way has to fit in a single line 
(which can be pretty long depending on a preproces- 
sor variable specified at compilation time; the 
default length is 64KB). 


The commands submitted to Wafe can be 
issued from arbitrary programming languages pro- 
vided that they are able to write to stdout unbuffered 
(the application program must at least be able to 
flush the buffer) and to read from stdio. The frontend 
is programmed by the application program to send 
back string messages whenever certain events (like 
button presses, etc.) occur. This way the application 
program determines the syntax in which Wafe talks 
back. 


Using Wafe’s Mass Transfer Mechanism 


As indicated above, output lines from the appli- 
cation program starting with a certain prefix charac- 
ter are parsed and interpreted as Wafe commands. 
Other lines from the application are printed by Wafe 
to stdout. In some larger applications it is necessary 
to transfer a bulk of data from the application pro- 
gram to the frontend. In this case it is preferable to 
establish an additional (optional) data channel (see 
Figure 4), where no parsing or interpretation is per- 
formed. If an application program wants to use this 
data channel, it has to figure out first, on which file 
number Wafe is listening. The application program 
can obtain this information by sending the command 


echo listening on [getChannel] 


to Wafe which writes back for example “‘listening 
on 5’’. The data transferred will be stored in a Tcl 
variable in the frontend. If the application program 
issues the command 


setCommunicationVariable \ 
C 100000 \ 
{sV text type string string $C} 


the data transferred over the mass channel (5) will 
be stored in the Tcl variable named C. After 100000 
bytes are read, the Tcl command specified in the last 
argument will be executed. In this example it will 
set the string resource of the Athena asciiText 
widget to the transferred content. 


Typical Structure of Application Programs using 
Wafe as a Frontend 


Throughout this section we assume that Wafe is 
used in frontend mode and an application program is 
performing some meaningful computations that we 
do not want to program in Tcl, or that we do not 
want to bind to Wafe. When an application program 
is started using Wafe as a frontend we can distin- 
guish three phases (see also Figure 5): 

1) Wafe starts the application program as a 
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subprocess. 

2) The application program creates and 
configures the widget tree, submits Tcl pro- 
cedures and realizes the widget tree. 

3) In a read loop the application program accepts 
commands in the form of ASCII strings from 
the frontend. The commands are triggered by 
callbacks or actions. 


For some interpretative programming languages 
it is preferable to send an initial command from the 
frontend to the application process after the fork to 
initiate step 2. For instance in Prolog, it is con- 
venient to send a startup goal ‘‘[myapp], 
widget _tree, read _loop.”’ in order to load 
the application ‘‘myapp’’ and to cause Prolog to 
print the commands necessary for 2 and to continue 
with 3. For this purpose the resource InitCom is 
provided, which can be specified in a resource file or 
by using the ‘‘=xrm '*InitCom: ..’’ com- 
mand line option. 


Frontend Backend 
(Wafe) (Some Application) 










starting xAppl. 


Creating widget tree 
defining callbacks, 
defining Tcl procs 









changing widget tree : : 
“modifying resources” 


eo Ret 


a 














Modifying resources 






= Application 
d action” ~~ 









Terminate = = 
Figure 5: Using Wafe as a Frontend 


The following short sample program written in 
Perl demonstrates steps 2 and 3. The program com- 
putes prime factors for integers typed into an Athena 
asciiText widget. 


#1/usr/local/bin/perl 
$|=1; # set output unbuffered 


# build widget tree 
print 
"$form top topLevel\n" 


. tasciiText input top editType edit” 


." width 200\n" 
-' $action input override" 


." {<Key>Return: exec(" 


»" echo [gV input string])}\n" 
»"%label result top label {}" 
." width 200 fromVert input\n" 
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-"%command quit top fromVert result" 


-" callback quit\n" 

-"$label info top fromVert result" 
." fromHoriz quit label {}" 

-" borderWidth 0 width 150\n" 
-"%realize\n": 


# read loop 
while(<STDIN>) { 
chop; 
if (/*\d+$/) { 
print 
"sv info label thinking...\n"; 
Sstarttime = time; 
for ($d=2, @result=() ;$d<=$_;$d++) { 
while (1($_ % $d)) { 
unshift(@result, $d); 
$_ /= $d; 
} 
} 
print "%sV result label {" 
~join(’*’,@result)."}\n" 
-"%sV info label ({" 
» (time-Sstarttime) 
» " geconds}\n" ; 
} else { 
print "%sV info label" 
." {invalid input}\n"; 
} 
} 


Demo Applications of the Wafe Distribution 


We have developed sample application pro- 
grams in Perl, GAWK, Prolog, Tcl, C and Ada talk- 
ing to the same Wafe binary. The following demo 
applications are among the programs distributed 
together with the Wafe sources: 

@ xwafedesign: interactive design program 

for Wafe applications (see Figure 6) 

@e xwafeftp: FIP frontend 
@ xwafemail: Mail user frontend with faces, 
using elm aliases 

@e xwafenews: NNTP based news reader, 

using elm aliases 

xwafegopher: a simple gopher frontend 

xdirtree: tree directory browser 

xbm: bitmap and pixmap viewer 

xwafemc: multiple choice test answering 

program 

xruptimes: rwho monitor like xnetload 

® xnetstats: network statistics, frontend for 
netstat -i <interval> 

@® xvmstats: system statistics, frontend for 
vmstat -i <interval> 

@® xiostats: I/O statistics, frontend for ios- 
tat -i <interval> 

@ xwafeping: pings several machines and 
shows up-status 

@ xwafecf: a simple read-only card filer 

@ xwafetel: a simple read-only Oracle 
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front-end for looking up telephone numbers 

@ xwafeora: a more elaborated Oracle fron- 
tend with updates, capable to model an entity 
type with distinct attribute defined subtypes, 
allowing multi valued attributes. The sample 
program supports field completion and other 
funky stuff. xwafeora is configured via a 
parameter block containing the sample appli- 
cations ‘‘Filing Management’’ and ‘‘Paper 
Base’’. 


@ perlwafe: an example program calling 


Wafe as a subprocess of the application pro- 
gram (normally, it is the other way round). 


erie 


Figure 6: Sample Screen Shot of xwafedesign 
using Xaw3d and the Plotter Widget 





Experiences 


Our experiences proved that 

@ Wafe applications can be written in a wide 
range of programming languages, 

@ Wafe provides a relatively high level interface 
to widget applications, 

@ a single Wafe binary serves multiple applica- 
tions, 

@ Wafe achieves a better refresh behavior when 
the application program is busy, 

@ click ahead is possible due to buffering in the 
V/O channels, 

@ Wafe allows better separation between user 
interface and application program matters, 

@ from its performance a user cannot distinguish 
whether a widget application was developed 
using C or Wafe, 

@ there is no need to program in C in order to 
develop widget frontends, and 

® migration from existing ASCII based pro- 
grams to X Window applications is easier 
using Wafe. 
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For the click ahead feature mentioned above it 
is questionable whether this is a desireable feature. It 
can be deactivated by setting widgets insensitive or 
by writing a small Tcl procedure which checks for 
each interesting callback procedure whether the pro- 
gram is in a busy state or not and writes accordingly 
friendly messages to the user. 


The main disadvantage of Wafe is — when 
compared to widget programming in C - the higher 
resource consumption, because every Wafe applica- 
tion needs an additional process (the frontend). Fre- 
quently it is necessary to duplicate data (such as a 
text to be displayed in a text widget), since one copy 
has to be available in the frontend and another copy 
in the application process. _ 


Availability 


Wafe was developed on DECstations 5000/200 
under Ultrix 4.2 using X11R5, and has been com- 
piled on  SparcStations under SunOS 4.1, 
RS6000/320 under AIX and on HP 9000/720 under 
hpux 8.05. Wafie can be compiled for X11R5 and 
X11R4. The preferred program-to-program communi- 
Cation is done via socketpair. Support for PIPES and 
SYS V streams is included for systems without the 
socketpair system call. The actual Wafe version and 
the sample applications mentioned above can be 
obtained via anonymous FTP from 

ftp.wu-wien.ac.at: 
pub/srce/X11/wafe/* 
(ip address: 137.208.3.4). At the time of the confer- 
ence at least version 0.93 will be available. Since 
Wafe was announced first in May 92, about 2200 
FTP-requests for Wafe were issued at the mentioned 
server. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the MIT X Window System’s library Version 11 Release 5 (Xlib) there is minimal 
support for multi-threaded applications. Programmers writing multi-threaded programs using 
Xlib are required to provide locking or designate a single thread to handle many of the calls 
to X functions in their programs. 


In this paper we will describe the design and implementation of an upgraded version of 
Xlib that provides more support for multi-threaded applications. Our goals were to make as 
few changes to the Application Programming Interface as possible, make the locking 
invisible to the programmer using the library, and maintain the current portability and 
performance of the library. This library was implemented on Digital Equipment 
Corporation’s version of OSF/1 using the Pthreads library and Xerox Corporation’s Cedar 


environment. 


Introduction 


Today, most of the graphics workstations have 
a single, high performance CPU. However there are 
several new systems available now, and more on the 
way, that contain several CPUs to provide higher 
levels of performance. To take better advantage of 
these multi-processor systems, most of the major 
workstation operating systems are beginning to 
include support for multi-threading. Multi-threading 
allows the programmer to divide an application into 
several parts such that the parts can run con- 
currently. This allows one process to use several 
CPUs at one time. 


While multi-processor systems are the driving 
force behind vendor support of multi-threading, even 
single CPU systems can benefit from multi-threaded 
programming. Miulti-threading provides better han- 
dling of asynchronous events and background pro- 
cessing within a single program. Multi-threading can 
also simplify writing a program that needs a respon- 
sive user interface, while at the same time perform- 
ing long computational tasks or waiting for 
responses from slow interfaces. In general, a well 
written multi-threaded program will be more 
efficient at utilizing the available resources whether 
running on a single or multiple processor system. 


The X Window System has become the de 
facto standard for high performance workstations. 
All major and most minor vendors of these worksta- 
tions supply an X server and X libraries with their 
systems. Most of these implementations of X are 
based directly on the code supplied by the X Consor- 
tium with only minor changes incorporated for the 
target platform. 


Currently the support for multiple threaded 
applications is very limited in the X Window System 
as it is supplied by the X Consortium. With the 
trend toward multi-processor systems and multi- 
threaded operating systems, full support for multi- 
threading is critical if X is to remain the standard for 
high performance graphics workstations. 


Our goal of creating a multi-threaded version of 
Xlib started as part of another project to port an 
application from a multi-threaded, proprietary win- 
dowing system onto X. Our first pass was a "quick 
and dirty" patch of the X11 Release 4 (X11R4) Xlib 
code. After that was done, we moved on to Release 
5 (X11R5) Xlib code with the intention of making 
our work available through the X Consortium as part 
of the standard releases. This paper describes our 
work so far and points out some of the work that 
should still be done. 


Terminology 


Process Context — A standard system process 
including the data address space, the program text 
and at least one execution thread. The process con- 
text also contains a single set of other operating sys- 
tem resources such as file descriptors, socket connec- 
tions, etc. 


Thread — A single sequential flow of control 
that executes within a process context. Each thread 
has its own local stack frame, but shares its data 
area and heap with all other threads within the same 
process context. Threads are scheduled in a fashion 
similar to standard process scheduling. Once a 
thread is scheduled to run, it starts executing and 
continues until it blocks (waiting for a resource to 
become available), or it uses up its time slice. Then, 
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another thread is scheduled to execute. Threads are 
also referred to as lightweight processes. 


Single-Threaded — A program with only a sin- 
gle execution thread or a library not designed to be 
used in a multi-threaded environment. 


Multi-Threaded — A program that uses multiple 
execution threads, or a library that allows concurrent 
access from multiple threads. 


Thread Safe — A library that can be used in a 
multi-threaded program without the use of special 
precautions or locks by the application programmer. 
This does not mean that the library is multi-threaded. 
An example of a thread safe, but not multi-threaded, 
library is one that uses a locking mechanism to seri- 
alize all access to the library. In that way, no more 
than one thread can run within the library at a time. 


Multi-Processor — A system that contains multi- 
ple CPUs. This paper only considers multi- 
processing systems that have shared memory. 


Inter-Thread Communication — Any one of 
several methods by which two threads can exchange 
information. Usually, this involves writing a mes- 
Sage to an area accessible to both threads, and then 
notifying the receiving thread that the message is 
present. Whatever the method, both threads must 
know in advance what the semantics and mechanics 
of the exchange will be. 


Mutex (MUTual EXclusion) — a synchroniza- 
tion object that controls access to a shared resource. 
The use of a mutex has the effect of serializing 
access by multiple threads to the protected resource. 


Crowd Monitor — a synchronization object that 
permits multiple read and exclusive write access to a 
resource. It is usually used for a resource that is 
read frequently by several threads and rarely 
updated. 


Condition Variable — a synchronization object 
that allows one thread to suspend its execution until 
another thread notifies the first thread that it can 
resume execution. Condition variables are usually 
used for producer/consumer synchronization where 
the consumer waits on the condition variable when it 
needs a resource that is not currently available. The 
producer then "notifies" the condition variable to 
awaken the consumer when the resource is available. 


Deadlock — a condition in which two or more 
threads are waiting for a condition that will never 
occur. For example, each of two threads is holding 
a resource that the other one is waiting on. Thread 
1 gets a lock for resource A and then is preempted 
by thread 2. Thread 2 gets a lock for resource B and 
then attempts to get the lock for resource A. Thread 
2 1s blocked because thread 1 has the lock. Thread 
1 then resumes and attempts to get the lock for 
resource B. Now, both thread 1 and thread 2 are 
blocked. This deadlock cannot be resolved unless 
some third party kills either thread 1 or 2. 
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Background 


Multi-threading is a paradigm that allows a sin- 
gle process to act as if it were several processes that 
all share a common environment. Multiple threads 
running in a single process may be _ scheduled 
independently and can be preempted by each other./ 
The reason for multiple threads in a single process 
context, instead of multiple processes using shared 
memory, is that the overhead of thread switching is 
significantly lower than that of process switching. In 
addition to sharing data, threads also share file han- 
dles, socket connections, and other per-process 
resources. 


For this paper we are using the mechanisms 
defined by the IEEE POSIX 1003.4a draft proposal. 
Other multi-threaded systems will provide similar 
functionality but may use different terms. 


Using a Single Threaded Library 


There are several possible methods of making a 
library thread safe [Jon91]. 


Designated Thread 


One method to make a library thread safe is to 
use the library in a single-threaded manner. To use 
a library that is not thread safe in a multi-threaded 
program, the application programmer designates one 
thread in the program as the interface to the library. 
All other threads needing access to the library must 
use inter-thread communication with the designated 
thread, which will make the call and return any 
results to the originating thread by way of inter- 
thread communication. This method is useful if the 
source code for the library is not available, but it 
puts the burden on the application programmer. This 
extra effort can easily amount to more than the effort 
saved by using the library. 


Encapsulation 


Another way to make a library thread safe is to 
put a wrapper around the library so all calls into the 
library go through the wrapper. The wrapper func- 
tions lock a mutex and make the library call. This 
method makes the library thread safe without making 
any internal modifications to the library. The draw- 
back to this approach is that the library is still single 
threaded, and the multi-threaded program that uses it 
is constrained to have only a single thread executing 
in the library at any one time. This may cause a 
bottleneck if the library is called frequently from 
multiple threads. 


Multi-threading 


The next method of making a library thread 
safe 1s to redesign and recode the library so it sup- 
ports concurrent access. This will usually require a 


4Some multi-threaded systems do not do preemptive 
scheduling among threads. However, software that is 
designed for preemption will operate properly on a non- 
preemptive system. 
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Significant amount of redesign work, since most of 
the library functions have probably been designed 
and optimized to take advantage of the single 
threaded environment. It also requires the person 
modifying the library to perform a lot of reverse 
engineering to determine what needs to be locked, 
where deadlocks might occur, and which changes 
might impact the functionality. During redesign, the 
library interface may also need alterations. The 
changes may be required to maintain functionality, 
add functionality, or limit functionality. 


The advantage of using a designated thread or 
encapsulating the library is that it does not require 
any modifications to the library. These are the only 
alternatives if the source code for the library is not 
available. The disadvantage of these two methods is 
that the library becomes a single shared resource, 
and could become a bottleneck if the library is used 
heavily by more than a single thread. The desig- 
nated thread method also places a burden on the 
application programmer to deal with multi-threaded 
ISSues. 


We chose to modify Xlib to make it multi- 
threaded because the library would be heavily used 
by multiple threads. Also, since Xlib is usually a 
core library that comes with the operating system, 
users would expect it to be thread safe and not 
require any special locking or access restrictions. 


The best method for making a library thread 
safe is to design it to be multi-threaded from the 
start. This obviously isn’t feasible for existing 
libraries, but it should be considered for new work if 
there is any chance the new library will be used in a 
multi-threaded environment. It 1s our belief that this 
applies to any library now being written. 


Multi-threading in R5 Xlib 


Xlib has a few multi-threaded features; the 
display lock, the static lock in XOpenDisplay, and 
the event queue used in conjunction with the Display 
lock. 


All server requests and all access to the event 
queue are locked with the Display lock. This pro- 
tects the request buffer, the event queue, and the 
server connection. Presumably, this lock was meant 
to protect all access to the Display structure, but the 
current implementation allows many _ accesses 
without regard to the lock. A new patch to the 
header file is now hiding the internals of the Display 
structure from application programs, but several of 
the toolkit libraries violate this intent and directly 
access the Display structure and its resources. 


The static lock in XOpenDisplay protects the 
XOpenDisplay function so that no more than one 
thread can be executing the function at a time. This 
keeps the static list of Display structures from being 
accessed concurrently by multiple threads. 
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The event queue allows events to be read from 
the server connection while waiting for a reply to a 
server request. It also allows the connection to be 
read more efficiently, by reading all events present 
before processing them. Access to this queue is pro- 
tected by the lock in the Display structure. 


Limitations in R5 Xlib 


In our environment, the multi-threaded features 
in the RS Xlib fell short of providing a truly thread 
safe library. The areas in which we found problems 
were the handling of the display connection, unpro- 
tected static data areas and the error handler 
mechanism. The concept of a single lock for all 
Display-related activity does provide thread safe 
access, but it does not allow for any parallelism. It 
also requires that the application programmer has 
knowledge of the internals of Xlib and makes 
allowances for it. 


Server Connection 


In the current implementation, if a thread is 
waiting for events from the server, no requests can 
be sent to the server until at least one event is 
received and queued. Then, the thread leaves the 
library, allowing the requests to be sent. A multi- 
threaded application will typically have one thread 
that does event dispatching and other threads that 
handle background tasks. If one of the background 
threads needs to send a request, it will almost 
always be blocked until an event arrives. If the user 
is waiting for a background process to complete and 
notify him by updating the display, there is a 
deadlock with the user. 

On the other hand, if a thread sends the server 
a request that requires a reply, all access to the 
request buffer or the event queue is blocked until the 
reply is received and the thread returns. 


Static Data 


Another problem with the RS Xlib in a multi- 
threaded environment is that several sections of the 
code depend on static, and sometimes global, data. 
Currently the only static areas that are protected by 
locks are the list of Displays and the event structure 
free list. Some examples of unprotected static data 
are the Quark table, the Xrm databases, the Context 
table, the Error Text table, the Xcms color map 
tables and the error handlers. 


Error Handlers 


The error handlers in Xlib are global function 
pointers that can be changed at any time by an appli- 
cation program or an internal function. This means 
that when a thread registers an error handler, there is 
no guarantee that the handler will still be installed 
when the error it was supposed to handle arrives. 
There are also internal routines that install their own 
error handlers, make server requests, and then restore 
the original error handler. This can cause unpredict- 
able behavior. For example, one thread saves the 
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current error handler, installs a new error handler, 
and then waits for a response from the server. 
While the first thread is waiting, a second thread 
installs a new error handler. The consequences of 
this case are that the first thread’s error handler is 
not active when it is needed, and when the first 
thread restores its saved error handler, the second 
thread’s handler is lost. 


Goals of This Implementation 


Our work to create a thread safe Xlib was part 
of a project to port Xerox’s GlobalView product to 
X. GlobalView is a large multi-threaded office auto- 
mation package which was using its own windowing 
system. Because of the project deadline it was vital 
that the first pass at the library be completed 
quickly. Therefore, all the first pass accomplished 
was to make event handling and server requests 
thread safe. This work was done on X11R4. 


During this stage of the project, X11R5 was 
released, so it was decided that working on the latest 
version of the code would be more productive than 
having to do everything twice. It was also decided 
at this time that our work would be contributed to 
the X Consortium. The goals of this second effort 
included all of Xlib and were better defined than the 
first pass. 


Robust Multi-Threading 


The goal here was to make the library truly 
multi-threaded and not just thread safe. The library 
needed to allow for parallelism where possible (e.g., 
read events and send requests simultaneously) 
without the application needing to know what calls 
were safe to execute in parallel. It also meant that 
thread support would be built into the code without 
kludges. 


Same Code For Multiple and Single Threads 


All the changes that were made had to support 
both multi-threaded and single threaded applications. 
This goes beyond putting #ifdef’s around every- 
thing. The library should be compiled with multi- 
threaded support if it is available on the platform for 
use in multi-threaded applications. A_ single 
threaded program should be able to use the same 
library file (shared or statically linked) without any 
knowledge or special code for multi-threading. 


Performance 


The performance of the new Xlib should be 
equivalent to the X11R5 Xlib when running a 
single-threaded application. For multi-threaded 
applications the performance should be better than 
could be obtained by using a designated thread for 
all Xlib calls. 


No Interface or Functionality Changes 


While this was a goal, we knew from the start 
that there might be some things that couldn’t be 
made thread safe. We also knew there would 
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probably be some extra functionality that would be 
useful in a multi-threaded environment. The strong- 
est incentive to keep to this goal was that the only 
user documentation we had to write was to describe 
any differences in the interface. 


Minimal Structural Changes 


While the internals of a library can be changed 
without affecting application programs, we tried not 
to modify the internal workings unnecessarily. The 
reasons for this were a need for our work to be 
accepted by the Consortium and because the less we 
changed the less we might break. 


Library Modifications 


The modifications made to Xlib for the project 
fell into three categories: general modifications to 
ensure appropriate resource locking, enhancements to 
existing functionality, and introduction of new func- 
tionality. 

General Modifications 


The problems involved with the Xcms, Quark 
and Xrm routines were the same: The need to lock 
Static data against multiple initialization and multiple 
writers. The code was analyzed to determine the 
best places a single lock could be added simply. In 
most cases, these functions are of a fast-in-fast-out 
nature, so there is not much probability of long waits 
on the lock. The exceptions to this generalization 
are the various routines that do operations on entire 
databases. 


A lock has been added to the Xrm database 
structure to serialize manipulations of the database. 
However, there are still some potential sequencing 
problems; if one thread stores one value for a 
resource, and another thread stores another value at 
(almost) the same time, it is simply a race to see 
which thread’s data actually gets stored, and which 
one’s data falls on the floor. Also, with the current 
scheme, only one thread may be searching the data- 
base at a time. 


Fortunately, writes to these databases are gen- 
erally done only at initialization time, and most 
accesses are read-only after that. There are specific 
enhancements that could be applied to both Xcms 
and Xrm, but resources were not available to investi- 
gate them fully. They are described in the Future 
Work section. 


Enhanced and New Functionality 


We have added some new features and 
modified some of the existing functionality. These 
changes required some additions to the Xlib inter- 
face but we have tried in all cases to leave the origi- 
nal interface and functionality intact. We have 
modified the internal access to the server connection 
so that a thread waiting to read from the connection 
does not prevent a thread from writing to the con- 
nection. We have also allowed for round trip 
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requests to be handled while there is a thread wait- 
ing for events. For multi-threaded programs that 
divide the handling of events among several different 
threads, we have implemented support for multiple 
event queues for a single server connection. Along 
with the multiple event queues, we have added a 
timeout option when requesting events. This means 
that a thread doesn’t have to block forever waiting 
for an event. An area in which we both enhanced 
and added functionality was the error handling 
mechanisms. 


Server Communications 


A mechanism was added to control reading the 
server connection without blocking access to any 
other part of Xlib. This allows an event handling 
thread to spend most its time waiting for events 
without preventing other threads from sending 
requests to the server. 


To implement this, it was necessary to modify 
the round trip request handling by creating a queue 
for replies. Now, access to both events and replies 
is done by way of queues. A thread sending a round 
trip request will check the reply queue, and a thread 
waiting for events will check the event queue. Each 
queue has a mutex that controls access to the queue. 
After locking the mutex, the thread checks to see if 
what it 1s looking for is already available. If a reply 
or an event is available, it is taken off the queue, the 
mutex is unlocked, and the reply/event is returned. 
If the queue doesn’t contain what the thread is look- 
ing for, the thread will attempt to read from the 
server connection. Refer to Figures 1 and 2. 
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All read access to the server connection has 
been consolidated into a single routine, access to 
which is controlled by a semaphore-like mechanism. 
Whenever a thread needs to read from the server 
connection, it locks the read mutex and checks the 
read flag. If the flag is set, the thread locks the 
appropriate queue mutex, unlocks the read mutex, 
and waits on the queue condition variable. If the 
read flag is not set, the thread sets it, and unlocks 
the read mutex. The thread then reads from the con- 
nection. Note that the read flag controls access to 
the connection, and the read mutex controls access 
to the read flag. 


When an event or reply is received, the 
appropriate queue’s mutex is locked and _ the 
event/reply is placed on the queue. The queue’s 
condition variable is then notified to wake up any 
thread waiting for that queue. The queue mutex is 
then unlocked. If the thread doing the reads is not 
interested in what was received, it continues to read 
from the connection. 


If the thread was interested in the reply/event 
received, it will stop reading from the connection. 
The reading thread then locks the read mutex, clears 
the read flag, and wakes up a thread waiting on a 
queue condition variable, so the waiting thread can 
Start reading. The thread that was reading from the 
server connection can then get the event/reply from 
the queue and return it. A thread waiting on a queue 
condition variable must check the queue when it 
wakes up to see if what it was waiting for has 
arrived. If the anticipated event has not arrived, the 
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Figure 1: Round trip request while waiting for events 
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thread tries again to gain read access to the connec- 
tion. 


A consequence of having a reply queue is that 
It 1s possible to have more than one outstanding 
round trip request. The server is still going to pro- 
cess the requests serially, so this is not a large per- 
formance enhancement, but it allows an overlap 
between transmission time and request processing. 


Hooks have been added to the code to allow 
implementation of separate read and write threads. 
This would allow a thread to be dedicated to reading 
from the server connection and putting whatever 
arrives onto a queue. Another thread could be desig- 
nated to perform all writing to the connection. 
These extra threads would save some checking and 
locking overhead but cause a little more thread 
switching. The mechanism has not been imple- 
mented yet because it requires changes and/or addi- 
tions to the Xlib interface to allow the application to 
indicate the desire to start these extra threads. 


Multiple Event Queues 


The new multiple event queuing design 1s 
closely fitted into the original Xlib architecture. All 
existing Xlib event retrieving functions operate on 
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the default event queue. A new set of multiple 
event queuing functions operate on any created event 
queues as well as the default event queues. Miulti- 
threaded clients can create multiple event queues and 
select any events to be dispatched onto these event 
queues. The same event can be placed on multiple 
queues. A mask and a predicate function are used 
together to filter the events placed on a queue. Each 
event received from the server will be checked 
against the mask for the queue. If there is a match 
and the predicate function is non-NULL, it will be 
called. If the predicate function returns true or is 
NULL, the event is added to the queue. If the mask 
doesn’t match or the predicate returns FALSE, the 
event will not be put on the queue. Each event is 
checked against all queues so that a single event can 
be placed on more than one queue. For performance 
reasons, the number of queues should be kept to a 
minimum. Also, masks should be used to limit the 
number of times a predicate function is called, and 
predicate functions should be as fast. and short as 
possible. 


When the client opens a display connection, a 
default event queue is created with default values of 
all 1’s for the mask, and null for the predicate. The 
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Figure 2: Interleaving round trip request and events 
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original Xlib event functions will operate on this 
event queue. 


Each event queue is designed to be accessed by 
a single thread only. If a client chooses to access an 
event queue in multiple threads, the client must 
guarantee the mutual exclusion of accesses to the 
event queue.* 


Timeout Support for Event Retrieving Functions 


We implemented a new version of each of the 
existing event-retrieving functions that block. These 
functions have a timeout parameter, and return 
TRUE if an expected event is received within the 
timeout interval. Otherwise, they will wait until the 
timeout interval has expired, and then return FALSE. 


After studying the behavior of the Xerox 
multi-threaded application GlobalView for X (GVX), 
we noted some bottlenecks arising out of the use of 
some of the new Xlib features. 


GVX uses several threads to handle event 
dispatching. Each of these threads has an event 
queue and most of them use the timeout feature 
while reading events from the queue. In our first 
implementation an XFlush call was made every time 
an event queue was searched for an appropriate 
event. This resulted in many small output buffer 
writes. This behavior was changed by calling 
XFlush only once per call to an Xlib event retrieving 
function. If events arrive but are not of interest to 
that thread, it does not call XFlush again. This cut 
the number of buffer writes by 50%. 


Multiple Output Buffers 


Another thing we noted was that GVX did a lot 
of image transfers and this tended to cause the buffer 
to fill up quickly and then blocked the thread doing 
the drawing while the buffer was being written. To 
alleviate this bottleneck multiple output buffers were 
implemented. This allowed one thread to be writing 
a full buffer to the server while other threads contin- 
ued to store requests into another output buffer. To 
make this more efficient for the drawing threads, 
another thread was created to handle writing of out- 
put buffers in the background? 


The performance improvements were mixed 
when using multiple output buffers and a background 
writer thread on a single CPU system.* No improve- 
ment in performance was noted when the application 
was generating an image and trying to display it. 
However, a 10-20% improvement was noted when 


“This is arguably a bug, and could be fixed with another 
layer of locking. However, accessing one queue from 
multiple threads will probably produce unpredictable 
results. 

This implementation was only a test using the Cedar 
threads package. We have not yet built a portable method 
for creating this extra thread. 

4Sun SPARC 2 running SunOS 4.1.1 and Xerox’s Cedar 
environment. 
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the application was retrieving information from a file 
and displaying it. The improvement was most likely 
due to the overlapping of I/O processing. 


Error Handling 


The global error handlers, _XErrorFunction and 
_XJOErrorFunction, were replaced by three per 
Display handler lists. There is a non-fatal handler 
list for both internal and external (to Xlib) error 
handler functions. There is also a list for fatal error 
handlers. When a non-fatal error occurs, usually an 
unexpected error message from the server, the thread 
reading from the server connection calls each 
handler on the internal non-fatal error handler list. 
If one of them handles the error, it returns TRUE 
and no more handlers are called. If none of the 
internal handlers returns TRUE, then each of the 
handlers on the external list is called. If one of 
these handles the error, it returns TRUE and no more 
handlers are called. If no handler returns TRUE, the 
default non-fatal error handler is called. 


Fatal errors are handled in a similar fashion. 
However, the return value of the handlers is ignored 
and all the fatal error handlers are called. After the 
handlers are called, the default fatal error handler is 
called. 


New functions were added to the Xlib interface 
to allow application programs to add and remove 
handlers from the handler lists. Error handlers are 
not guaranteed to be called within the thread that 
registered them. They are also not guaranteed to be 
called in any particular order. 


This new way of dealing with error handlers 
allows applications to have an error handler watch- 
ing for its errors, and to have cleanup routines 
registered if there is a fatal error. By making the 
error handlers a per display resource it is now possi- 
ble to have a display connection crash without the 
entire application crashing with it. 


To support existing applications, the functions 
XSetErrorHandler and XSetlIOErrorHandler each 
register a handler as the default non-fatal and fatal 
error handlers respectively. 


Results 


After releasing the first version of the multi- 
threaded Xlib we reviewed our original goals and 
tried to determine how close we came to meeting 
them. This section describes the results for each of 
our goals. 


Robust Multi-Threading 


We believe we have made Xlib as multi- 
threaded as the current interface will allow. In some 
cases it was not possible to make the locking com- 
pletely invisible to the application. There were 
interface functions that allowed the application to do 
direct get and set operations on elements of the 
Display structure (i.e., XrmGetDatabase, 
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XrmSetDatabase). We did make it possible to have 
separate threads handling events and_ sending 
requests without external synchronization. 


Same Code For Multiple and Single Threads 


We have run standard single-threaded applica- 
tions on top of the multi-threaded Xlib compiled 
both with and without multi-thread support. Not all 
of the applications worked with the multi-thread sup- 
port enabled, most notably twm. We have not been 
able to debug this yet. 


Performance 


For performance testing we used a DEC 
DS3100 with 24MB of RAM and an 8-bit color 
display and a DEC DS5100 with 24MB of RAM and 
no display. Both of the systems were running DEC 
OSF/1 V1.0 which is a developer release. The 
server was the DEC Xws server that comes with the 
OS. The network was thin wire ethernet and 
included only these two systems. The single 
machine tests were also run on a MIPS Magnum 
3020 running LynxOS and an X11RS server. 


For event handling tests we used a simple pro- 
gram that timed how long it took to read events 
using XNextEvent in a loop. Another program that 
Just sent client message events was used to generate 
events. To measure the entire event handling time 
including reading the socket, the sending program 
sent one event, waited for 2 seconds, and then sent a 
large number of events. The receiving program 
would receive the first event, wait 3 seconds, and 
then enter the timing loop. This was to insure that 
events were waiting in the socket but not yet read 
into the event queue. 


The request testing used a program that timed 
executing XGetInputFocus in a loop. The event 
reading and request testing programs were each com- 
piled and linked with the RS Xlib and with the 
multi-threaded Xlib compiled with multi-threading 
support turned on. The event generating program 
was only linked with the RS Xlib. The tests labeled 
local were run with all programs, including the 
server, executing on a single machine. The remote 
tests were run with the event reading and request 
testing programs executing on a different machine 
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from the server. The event generating program was 
always executed on the same system as the server. 


In all tests the multi-threaded Xlib was slower 
than the RS Xlib. This is due, in part, to the added 
overhead of the locking calls. There was also some 
overhead added because of the extra queue for 
replies and the support for multiple event queues. 
The results of these tests are summarized in Table 1. 


There was quite a large difference in the per- 
formance of the multi-threaded Xlib in the local tests 
versus the remote tests. In the local tests, the 
multi-threaded Xlib took 3 to 4 times as long to read 
events from the queue as the R5 Xlib. Running 
remotely from the server and the event sending pro- 
gram, the multi-threaded Xlib took only 1.1 to 1.5 
times as long as the RS Xlib. We have not deter- 
mined the cause of this disparity. 


For the request handling, the times were 1.2 to 
1.5 times longer for the multi-threaded version of 
Xlib. There was not a dramatic difference between 
the local and remote tests. 


No Interface or Functionality Changes 


We have added functionality with this version 
of Xlib but all of the RS functionality has been left 
intact. Use of some functions is _ strongly 
discouraged in multi-threaded programs but they are 
still available. 


Minimal Structural Changes 


Most of the structural changes made were res- 
tricted to the event and request handling. Many new 
locks were added to try and relieve some of the con- 
tentions for the DisplayLock which was used for all 
the locking in the RS version of Xlib. The handling 
of access to the server connection was completely 
changed to localize and control this access. A reply 
queue, as well as support for multiple event queues, 
was added. The error handling was also changed to 
add support for multiple error handlers. 


Future Work 


Many tasks need to be completed to make X 
truly multi-threaded, most of which are design and 
structural changes. Our approach was to do as much 


R5 MT R5 MT 


Event Handling eocal Local Remote Remote 


Times 


(ms) (ms) (ms) (ms) 
1000 events 324 987 360 
10000 events 4193 16049 4301 


100000 events 44981 173437 43999 

1000 requests 4933 7415 4232 4976 
10000 requests 49099 73684 42094 49459 
100000 requests 490806 721585 420772 494651 





Table 1: Event and request handling performance 
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of the job as was needed by our clients, and what- 
ever else we had time for. This forced some tasks 
to be put on hold. 


Xlib Enhancements 
Extensions 


A major area that still requires work is the sup- 
port code for the extension library. This code pro- 
vides support for most of the X extensions (e.g., 
MIT-SHM, PEX, SHAPE). This code cannot be 
made thread safe without doing major redesign work. 
Most of the extension skeleton code does not take 
multi-threaded issues into account, and none of the 
standard extensions that we examined addressed 
multi-threaded issues. The redesign of Xlib internals 
also forces a change in the way that extensions are 
written. Each standard extension should be exam- 
ined and redesigned with multi-threaded issues in 
mind. These changes must reflect the different way 
that reply and error handling work, and locking must 
be carefully considered. We did implement the 
MIT-SHM (shared memory) extension by writing a 
new interface that handles locking and calls the MIT 
routines, but this implementation is far from optimal. 


Possible Restructure of Xrm Functions 


Xrm has one major obstruction to multi- 
threading: The XrmGetDatabase and XrmSetData- 
base routines. These routines manipulate the per- 
display database pointer. Once a thread has that 
pointer, it can do whatever it likes to the database, 
and then reset the per-display pointer. If two threads 
do this, there is no predicting what will happen. For 
the current implementation, it was decided that this 
is a Client problem; don’t use XrmGetDatabase or 
XrmSetDatabase once multiple threads are running. 
Unfortunately, that violates one of our primary goals, 
which was to hide all locking from the application 
programmer. 


Xrm also needs more work with locking, pri- 
marily to take advantage of crowd monitors. This 
would allow multiple threads to read one database at 
the same time, while enforcing correct behavior dur- 
ing writing. The current implementation allows only 
a single thread to be reading from a given database 
at one time. 


Possible Restructure of Xcms Functions 


The Xcms_ system is very heavily self- 
referential code, and was very difficult to make 
thread-safe. It makes calls to other modules of the 
library, which can call back into the Xcms module. 
This breaks the lock hierarchy necessary to prevent 
deadlocks. This code could also benefit from the 
use of crowd monitors to allow multiple readers. 


Redesign Xcms Colormap Search 

The function XcmsCCCOfColormap and _ the 
function it calls, CmapRecForColormap, need to be 
looked at very carefully. XcmsCCCOfColormap 
currently runs through a loop for every visual of 
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every screen on the display. It creates a window 
with the passed-in Colormap on each visual, and 
waits for the BadMatch to come back from the 
server. This process is fine in a single-threaded sys- 
tem, but since it calls XCreateWindow, it will not 
work in a multi-threaded system. The quick fix 
would be to move the XCreateWindow request for- 
matting into CmapRecForColormap, but it would be 
preferable to come up with a better implementation. 
Two possibilities are: adding a new protocol request, 
or using a general resource identification extension. 


Separate Reading & Writing Threads 


Another area that needs further study would be 
to create one thread that does nothing but handle 
reading the server connection and another thread that 
only does writes to the server. This would mean 
that a thread sending requests would never have to 
incur the overhead of writing the request buffer to 
the server. It would always just enqueue its request 
and continue on. This approach will probably show 
the most improvement on a multi-processor system. 


There is some support for separate reader and 
writer threads in this version of the library. How- 
ever, we have not provided a generic method to 
allow either of these threads to be created. A proper 
implementation of a method for creating these 
threads would require a modification to the Xlib 
interface. 


Internationalization 


The Xsi internationalization support in X11R5 
gives some indication that it was designed with 
multi-threaded issues in mind. The Ximp support 
does not. The resources to fully investigate the 
internationalization support in X11R5 were not avail- 
able, and our client had an existing, proprietary 
method for handling multi-national text. 


Related Work 
Connection Status Call 


A call should be added to Xlib to allow toolkits 
to avoid networking-system dependencies. This call 
would allow a toolkit or client program to ask if 
input is available on a list of display connections, 
possibly giving a timeout argument. This call is not 
strictly required in a multi-threaded system, but 
could be a useful alternative to using XConnection- 
Number on several display connections and having 
to call the poll or select routines directly. This 
would improve portability of multi-display applica- 
tions, since they would no longer have to know the 
correct system interface for multiplexed input. This 
call would be better than the retrieve event with 


5This method for finding a visual for a Colormap causes 
a deadlock because it calls XCreateWindow with the 
Display lock held. XCreateWindow also locks the Display 
lock, resulting in a deadlock on some systems. This 
method must be used synchronously, causing potentially 
long delays. 
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timeout functions that we added, if non-blocking 
event reading methods were used. 


Multi-threaded X Toolkits 


Sun has done a thread safe version of Xt and 
XView [Sma92]. However, these versions. treat the 
entire Xt and XView subsystems as_ locked 
resources, such that only one thread can be running 
in any part of the libraries at a time. This greatly 
reduces the concurrency possibilities in a heavily 
graphics-oriented application, or in one that has a 
large number of threads that use the toolkit. 


The need for higher-level libraries to be multi- 
threaded is becoming critical. Currently, OSF/1 has 
threads, as do Solaris 2, VMS, AIX 3.2, System 5 
Release 4, and SunOS 4 with the "lwp" library. 
Each of the higher-level toolkits and widget sets for 
these platforms should be written to allow multiple 
threads to do useful work at the same time. A 
toolkit and widget set that are multi-threaded should 
be made available as part of the core X distribution. 


Multi-threaded X Applications 


Applications will need to be written to take 
advantage of the multi-threaded model of computing; 
multi-threaded libraries are not useful if there are no 
multi-threaded clients to use them. It is unlikely 
that this will be a problem: there is already one 
major software package using this code, and more 
are in development. 


In a multi-threaded environment, it will be pos- 
sible for a program to have one thread doing data 
acquisition in the background, displaying its data as 
it receives it. Another thread could be doing compu- 
tations on the received data, and displaying the 
results of the computations. A third thread would 
handle user requests and events. This resulting appli- 
cation would have better responsiveness and cleaner 
code structure than one using the callbacks, 
timeouts, and work procedures employed with 
current toolkits. 

Conclusions 


The Consortium must create a policy for multi- 
threading. 

In the authors’ opinions, it is imperative that 
the X Consortium require new additions to the core 
X distribution to be thread-safe. If this commitment 
is not made, then the state of the library will oscil- 
late from fully multi-threaded to its current incon- 
sistent state, where some things work, some things 
might work, and some things cannot work. 


Multi-threaded Xlib is possible. 


We believe we have demonstrated that the 
current Xlib code from the X Consortium can be 
made multi-threaded without breaking the interface. 
The library we have created works with current 
single-threaded applications without modification. 
There will undoubtedly be some applications that 
break because they were cheating and calling 
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internal Xlib routines that were not part of the exter- 
nal interface. Toolkits are the biggest violators of 
the Xlib interface but as we pointed out, they will 
need work to make them multi-threaded also. 


Multi-threaded Xlib is needed. 


The need for a multi-threaded Xlib (as well as 
other libraries, like Xt, Motif, OLIT, etc.) is clear 
from the fact that most major workstation suppliers 
are now shipping a multi-threaded operating system 
with their workstations. If they are not shipping 
thread safe libraries with those systems, the applica- 
tion developers are going to be in for some 
unpleasant surprises. 


There is still much work to be done. 


The work to be done to supply fully multi- 
threaded libraries for X is significant. Xlib still 
needs some work, most of the toolkits have not even 
been examined with multi-threading in mind, and 
from what we can tell nobody has done anything 
with the widget sets. Since some of the widget sets 
are built and maintained by suppliers of multi- 
threaded operating systems, we assume they are 
working on it. Finishing this work will require some 
cooperation from the groups that have built the dif- 
ferent portions of the libraries, the major workstation 
vendors, and the X Consortium. 


New X features must be designed with multi- 
threading in mind. 


Lastly, we strongly urge anyone who is work- 
ing on updates or additions to the libraries make 
their code multi-threaded. We feel it would be a 
mistake for the Consortium to take on the task of 
supporting two versions (single threaded and multi- 
threaded) of each of the libraries. This would make 
maintenance a nightmare. However, it would be as 
big a mistake to leave the code as it is and let the 
suppliers of the multi-threaded systems each make 
their own updates to create a multi-threaded library: 
that invalidates any attempt at standardization. 
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The Design and Implementation of 
the Inversion File System 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes the design, implementation, and performance of the Inversion file 
system. Inversion provides a rich set of services to file system users, and manages a large 
tertiary data store. Inversion is built on top of the POSTGRES database system, and takes 
advantage of low-level DBMS services to provide transaction protection, fine-grained time 
travel, and fast crash recovery for user files and file system metadata. Inversion gets between 
30% and 80% of the throughput of ULTRIX NFS backed by a non-volatile RAM cache. In 
addition, Inversion allows users to provide code for execution directly in the file system 
manager, yielding performance as much as seven times better than that of ULTRIX NFS. 


Introduction 


Conventional file systems handle naming and 
layout of chunks of user data. Users may move 
around in the file system’s namespace, and may typi- 
cally examine a small set of attributes of any given 
chunk of data. Most file systems guarantee some 
degree of consistency of user data. These observa- 
tions make it possible to categorize conventional file 
systems as rudimentary database systems. 


Conventional database systems, on the other 
hand, allow users to define objects with new attri- 
butes, and to query these attributes easily. Con- 
sistency guarantees are typically much stronger than 
in file systems. Database systems frequently use an 
underlying file system to store user data. Virtually 
no commercially-available database system exports a 
file system interface. 


This paper describes the design and implemen- 
tation of a file system built on top of a database sys- 
tem. This file system, called ‘‘Inversion’’ because 
the conventional roles of the file system and data- 
base system are inverted, runs on top of POSTGRES 
[MOSH92] version 4.0.1. It supports file storage on 
any device managed by POSTGRES, and provides use- 
ful services not found in many conventional file sys- 
tems. 


The Inversion file system provides transactions 
and fine-grained time travel to users by taking 
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advantage of the POSTGRES no-overwrite storage 
manager. File data are stored in the database, so 
that file updates are transaction-protected. In addi- 
tion, the user may ask to see the state of the file sys- 
tem at any time in the past. All transactions that 
had committed as of that time will be visible, so the 
file system state will be exactly the same as it was 
at that moment. This is an important improvement 
on the coarse-grained time travel provided by other 
systems. 


Another feature provided by Inversion is fast 
recovery. No file system consistency checker needs 
to run on the Inversion file system after a crash, 
since recovery is managed by the POSTGRES storage 
manager. File system recovery is essentially instan- 
taneous. Any updates that were in progress at the 
time of the crash, but had not committed, will be 
rolled back. Any committed updates are guaranteed 
to be persistent across crashes. 


In addition, files in the Inversion file system 
may be located on any device managed by 
POSTGRES. The Inversion namespace is uniform 
across devices. This means that the Inversion file 
system can span multiple devices (and device types) 
transparently. For example, the current system 
manages data stored on a 327Gbyte Sony optical 
disk WORM jukebox, and on magnetic disk. In the 
near future, a 9 TByte Metrum VHS-form factor tape 
jukebox will also be supported. 


Finally, the fact that Inversion is built on top of 
POSTGRES makes it possible to issue ad hoc queries 
on the file system metadata, or even file data itself. 
Instead of mastering the use of many different pro- 
grams, the user may examine the file system’s struc- 
ture and contents by formulating simple POSTQUEL 
queries. In addition, indices may be defined to make 
file system operations run faster, at the user’s discre- 
tion. 


The system described here currently supports a 
group of physical scientists researching global 
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climatic change as part of the Sequoia 2000 research 
project [STON91]. For this user community, tran- 
saction protection and fine-grained time travel are 
important services. The amount of storage managed 
requires novel fast recovery techniques like those 
provided by Inversion. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. 
First, related work in file systems and in database 
management systems is presented. Next, the archi- 
tecture of the POSTGRES database system is summar- 
ized, with attention to the features used by Inversion. 
Then the design and implementation of Inversion are 
described. A discussion of user-level access to 
Inversion files follows that. Next, Inversion’s per- 
formance is measured on a benchmark based on the 
access patterns of its primary users. Finally, the 
conclusion summarizes the major points of the 
paper, and instructions on obtaining the code are 
given. 


Related Work 


File systems researchers have lately concen- 
trated on providing new services to administrators 
and to users. Important areas of research include 
transaction protection, viewing past states of the file 
system (‘“‘time travel’’), and attribute-based naming 
strategies. 


QuickSilver [CABR88] is an early example of 
a file system that allows users to protect file changes 
with transactions. 


The Wisconsin Storage System (WiSS) 
[CHOUS85] was an early implementation of a storage 
manager supporting access to large data objects. 
WiSS decomposes large objects into pages, changes 
to which are protected by transaction boundaries. 
The WiSS client controls physical layout of object 
pages, making it easy to implement clustering stra- 
tegies appropriate to particular large object applica- 
tions. Indices on logical page locations make object 
traversal fast. 


The EXODUS storage manager [CARE86] pro- 
vides a set of low-level abstractions for managing 
large data objects. It supports efficient versioning of 
these objects. Users can extend the system to sup- 
port new object types and operations on them. 


Episode [CHUT92] embeds transaction protec- 
tion in the file system directly for file system meta- 
data changes. These transactions permit faster 
recovery after a crash than do graph-traversal pro- 
grams like fsck(8). The file system manages a 
write-ahead log of directory updates, and can detect 
and remove transaction-inconsistent states quickly. 
However, Episode does not provide transaction pro- 
tection to users, so user files may be left inconsistent 
by a system crash. 


Log-structured file systems [ROSE91, SELT93] 
append file system changes to the end of a log on 
disk. A special ‘‘cleaner’’ process periodically 
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reorganizes storage to recover space occupied by 
obsolete data. [SELT90] proposes extending such 
systems with support for transactions, and support 
for time travel could be added with appropriate 
changes to the cleaner process. 


Finally, several libraries and toolkits have 
recently appeared that offer transactional and other 


- services to users. 4.4BSD includes a database 


access method library, db(3), which provides keyed 
access to user data [SELT92]. This library includes 
support for transactions, allowing users to make con- 
sistent changes to files managed by the library. Kala 
[SIMM92] offers primitives allowing users to imple- 
ment tailored transaction management and version 
control systems on a_ persistent programming 
language data store. 


As very large storage devices, such as optical 
disk and tape jukeboxes, become widely available, 
many researchers are investigating ways of saving 
historical file system states automatically. Users can 
then travel in time over the file system, viewing old 
file contents at will. 


The Plan 9 file system [QUIN91] periodically 
snapshots file system contents to an optical disk 
jukebox. Only changed files need to be copied; the 
system automatically reconstructs the complete state 
of the file system from the set of snapshots on the 
jukebox. The granularity with which snapshots are 
taken is configurable, but is currently once a day. 


3DFS [ROOM92] uses a similar snapshot stra- 
tegy to capture and recover file system state. This 
system extends the file system’s namespace to 
include timestamps, making it possible to use pro- 
grams like Is(1) and cat(1) to look at a directory’s 
historical state, but complicating the user interface 
and breaking things like shell filename globbing. 


Finally, there has been much activity lately in 
providing more robust query capabilities on file sys- 
tems. The standard UNIX file system supports only 
rudimentary query tools, like Js and find. 


[SECH91] describes a strategy for doing 
attribute-based lookups on files, where attributes are 
not limited to name, size, creation time, and so forth. 
[SECH91] makes the point that managing the 
namespace of attributes is nearly as difficult as 
managing the namespace of files. 


The Semantic File System (SFS), described in 
[GIFF91], implements attribute-based naming by 
allowing users to express queries as operations in the 
file system namespace. ‘‘Virtual’’ directory names 
may be constructed to refer to all of those files 
whose attributes match values in the directory name. 
The query mechanism is somewhat restrictive — the 
current implementation supports only conjuncts, for 
example — but the authors plan to extend the syntax. 


SFS allows users to install transducers, or pro- 
cedures that compute attribute values for particular 
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files. The results of these transducers can be 
indexed in Btrees for fast lookup later. An NFS 
daemon accepts requests from network clients and 
operates on SFS, providing these features to ordinary 
users without requiring them to add code to their 
systems. 


The Inversion file system supports transactions 
for both user data and file system metadata. It per- 
mits finer-grained time travel than either Plan 9 or 
3DFS. Like SFS, Inversion is extensible and sup- 
ports indexing. It has a richer query language than 
SFS, but does not at present support access via NFS. 


Overview Of The POSTGRES Database System 


Inversion is able to provide so rich a set of ser- 
vices because it is built on top of a next-generation 
database system. This section gives an overview of 
the database system’s architecture, with an emphasis 
on those feature used by Inversion. 


The No-Overwrite Storage Manager 


The POSTGRES database system [MOSH92] uses 
a novel no-overwrite technique for managing storage. 
This technique allows the user to see the entire his- 
tory of the database and obviates the need for a con- 
ventional write-ahead log, speeding recovery 
(STON87]. When a record is updated or deleted, the 
original record is marked invalid, but remains in 
place. For updates, a new record containing the new 
values is added to the database. By using transac- 
tion start times and a special status file which indi- 
cates whether or not a transaction has committed, 
POSTGRES can present a transaction-consistent view 
of the database at any moment in history. This 
capability is referred to as time travel. Since only 
the start time and commit state of a transaction must 
be recorded in the status file, no special log process- 
ing is required at crash recovery time. 


Periodically, obsolete records must be garbage- 
collected from the database, and either moved else- 
where or physically deleted. If the records are not 
saved elsewhere, some historical state of the data- 
base is lost. If time travel is desired, the records 
must be saved forever somewhere. This process is 
referred to as record archiving. 


POSTGRES includes a special-purpose process, 
called the vacuum cleaner, that archives records. 
Obsolete records are physically removed from the 
table in which they originally appeared, and are 
moved to an archive. 


Type and Function Extensibility 


POSTGRES allows users to define new types for 
use in the database system. In addition, users may 
write functions in C or in POSTQUEL, the query 
language used by POSTGRES. These functions may 
be registered with the database system, and will be 
dynamically loaded by the data manager when they 
are invoked. 


The Inversion File System 


Inversion takes advantage of these two capabili- 
ties to provide strong typing on user files, and to 
support classification functions that describe files. 


The Device Manager Switch 


POSTGRES allows administrators to incorporate 
new storage devices by writing a small set of inter- 
face routines [STON93, OLSO92]. Based on the 
bdevsw switch in UNIX, the POSTGRES device 
manager switch registers the devices that are avail- 
able to the database system. For each device, the 
required interface routines are listed. These routines 
are specific to the database system, and include, for 
example, code to create new tables and to commit 
transactions. 


Version 4.0.1 of POSTGRES supports storage on 
non-volatile RAM, magnetic disk, and a 327GByte 
Sony optical disk WORM jukebox. The non-volatile 
RAM and Sony jukebox device managers operate on 
raw devices. In the current system, the magnetic 
disk device manager uses the underlying UNIX file 
system to store data, but a future release of 
POSTGRES will probably change this. 


Accesses to data are location-transparent — the 
database manager finds the device storing the data 
and issues calls through the device manager switch 
to manipulate it. This allows users to store data on 
any device known to POSTGRES and manage it all 
identically. Logically, the database has no upper 
limit on its size. 


The Design And Implementation Of Inversion 


Inversion provides file system services to users 
by taking advantage of database services provided by 
POSTGRES. Strictly speaking, the Inversion file sys- 
tem is a small set of routines that are compiled into 
the POSTGRES data manager. Requests for file sys- 
tem data call these routines, which carry out the 
required database operations. 


This section describes the Inversion support 
routines and how files are stored in the database sys- 
tem. 


Decomposing Files into Tables 


Files, generally viewed by users as byte 
streams, are stored in conventional file systems as a 
series of data blocks. The Inversion file system 
similarly ‘‘chunks’’ user data. Figure 1 shows the 
schema used to store file data in POSTGRES tables. 


For every file, a uniquely-named table is 
created, File data are collected into chunks slightly 
smaller than 8kBytes. The size of the chunk is cal- 
culated so that a single record will fit exactly on a 
POSTGRES data manager page. This page size was 
chosen early in the design of POSTGRES, and was 
intended to make magnetic disk transfers fast. 
Although Inversion does not require magnetic disk in 
order to function, the inherited page size survives. 
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When a user writes a new data chunk to a file, 
a record is created consisting of the chunk number, 
or index of this chunk into the file, and the data 
chunk. This record is appended to the table storing 
the file. Multiple small sequential writes during a 
single transaction are coalesced to maximize the size 
of the chunk stored in each database record. 


| filename | chunk# chunk 
a euser dita forchunk 0S 
DERE <user data for chunk 1> 


| 2 | — <userdata for chunk2> 





Figure 1: Decomposition of files into tables in 
Inversion 
The Inversion file system provides a set of 
interface routines to create, open, close, read, write, 
and seek on files. Byte-oriented operations are 
turned into operations on chunks by calculating the 
chunk numbers of the affected chunks. 


A file is located on particular device manager 
at creation. From that point on, accesses are 
device-transparent, both to the user and to the Inver- 
sion file system itself. The underlying device 
manager is called to instantiate blocks of the table 
storing the file. 


When a file is modified, the records storing 
changed chunks are replaced in the normal way: the 
old record is marked as deleted by the current tran- 
saction, and the new record is marked as inserted by 
the current transaction. In order to speed up seeks 
on files, Inversion maintains a Btree index on the 
chunk number attribute. 


Namespace and Metadata Management 


Inversion stores the file system namespace in a 
table 


naming(filename = char[], 
parentid = object_id, 
file = object_id) 


where filename is the character string name of 
the file, file is the file’s unique object identifier in 
the database (akin to an inode number in a conven- 
tional UNIX file system), and parentid is the 
object identifier of the directory containing the file. 


A hierarchical namespace is imposed by having 
individual files point at their parent’s naming 
entries. For example, the entries to construct the 
pathname ‘‘/etc/passwd’’ might be as shown in 
Table 1. 
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filename __parentid _file__ 
/ 0 810 
etc 810 1076 
passwd 1076 23114 


Table 1: naming table entries for ‘‘/etc/passwd’’ 


The root directory, named ‘‘/’’, appears in every 
POSTGRES database as shipped from Berkeley. A 
single database corresponds to a mount point in con- 
ventional file system architectures; all of the files 
stored by Inversion in a single database are rooted at 
‘‘/?? in that database. 


Inversion includes routines to parse pathnames 
in order to find desired files, and to construct path- 
names for particular file identifiers. Various 
Btree indices on the naming table speed up these 
operations. 


Besides the file system namespace, Inversion 
must manage additional metadata for every file. For 
example, the file’s owner, type, size, and last access, 
modification, and creation times must be recorded. 
These attributes are stored in the table 


fileatt(file = object_id, 
owner = owner_id, 
type = type_id, 
size = longlong, 


ctime = time, 
mtime = time, 
atime = time) 


where the file entry matches the file entry in 
the naming table. A simple two-way table join of 
naming and fileatt can construct all the meta- 
data for a given Inversion file. 


The naming and fileatt tables manage 
only file system metadata. The actual file data are 
stored in separate tables. The name of the table 
storing data for a particular file is computed from the 
file identifier in the naming table. For example, 
the identifier of ‘‘/etc/passwd’’ in Table 1 was 
23114. The name of the POSTGRES table storing data 
chunks for /etc/passwd would be inv23114. 


Exploiting Type and Function Extensibility 


Inversion supports typing of user files. A new 
file type is declared by issuing a define type 
command to the database system [MOSH92]. Once 
this command has been issued, files may be assigned 
the new type. POSTGRES will automatically enforce 
type checking when, for example, functions are 
called that operate on the file. 


Functions that operate on a particular type may 
also be registered with the database system; this 
applies to file types as well as to smaller database 
types like money and time. These functions may be 
invoked from the query language, and their results 
examined. 
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[file type | defined functions __ 


ASCII document 








troff eee. | 





keywords, wordcount, 
linecount, fonts, sizes 


pixelavg, pixelcount, apna] 


snow, pixelcount, pixelavg, 
getpixel, getband 





ees Zone 
Color Scanner 
satellite image 
Advanced Very 
High Resolution 
Radiometer 






satellite image 


Table 2: Example file types and functions 


Several databases storing Inversion files exist at 
Berkeley storing many different types of files. For 
example, documentation, Hierarchical Data Format 
files, and images from different kinds of satellites 
are all stored as different file types. Table 2 lists 
some of the existing types and functions that operate 
on them. Enya ieing a function from the query 
language is easy“: 


retrieve (filename) 
where "RISC" in keywords (file) 


would find all the files stored by Inversion for which 
the keywords function was defined, and whose 
keywords included ‘‘RISC’’. 


Adding new functions to POSTGRES is straight- 
forward. Functions may be written in C or in POST- 
QUEL. In release 4.0.1 of the database system, these 
functions are dynamically loaded into the data 
manager process and executed with its permissions. 
A future version of POSTGRES will support an RPC 
interface to address the obvious security problems 
raised by this approach. 


Caching and Layout Policy 


Inversion does not implement cache manage- 
ment or layout policies independent of those used by 
the POSTGRES database system for regular user 
tables. There are two reasons for this. First, 
POSTGRES already implements reasonably good poli- 
cies for relational data. Second, we have chosen to 
concentrate on providing new capabilities to clients 
of the file system, rather than on extensive low-level 
performance tuning. 


This section describes cache management and 
layout policies implemented by POSTGRES. Inversion 
inherits these policies unchanged from the data 
manager. 


The example queries in this paper have been simplified 
somewhat for presentation. In particular, the range 
variables and long names used by POSTQUEL have been 
removed. The intent is to show how queries are 
expressed, not to introduce the reader to the intricacies of 
POSTQUEL syntax. 


The Inversion File System 


Cache Management 


POSTGRES maintains an in-memory shared 
cache of recently used 8KByte data pages. The size 
of this cache is tunable when the file system is 
installed; as shipped, the system uses 64 buffers, but 
the version in use locally uses 300. 


Data pages are kicked out of this cache in LRU 
order, regardless of the device from which they 
came. Dirty pages are written to backing store 
before being deleted from the cache. How they are 
written depends on the device backing them; for 
magnetic disk pages in POSTGRES 4.0.1, pages are 
written to the file system buffer cache, but are not 
necessarily forced to disk. 


Individual devices are managed via the device 
manager switch table. Every device manager may 
use a private cache for its data. For example, the 
file system buffer cache is a secondary buffer cache 
for magnetic disk pages in POSTGRES. 


A more interesting example of device manager 
caching is the Sony optical disk device manager. 
Due to extremely high setup costs (many seconds to 
load an optical platter) and relatively low transfer 
rates, using the jukebox directly for every transfer 
would be very slow. Instead, the Sony jukebox dev- 
ice manager caches recently-used blocks on mag- 
netic disk. The size of this cache is tunable, and 
defaults to 10OMBytes. 


Data Layout 


POSTGRES uses several strategies to improve 
performance by exploiting locality of reference. 
First, the selection of a relatively large page size 
(8192 bytes) means that a single data page in 
Memory contains a good deal of user data. Second, 
individual device managers are free to implement 
sensible layout policies of their own on backing 
store. 


Since the magnetic disk device manager uses 
the native UNIX file system, it inherits the layout pol- 
icy used by that code. For systems that use cylinder 
group strategies like that described in [MCKU84], 
data for a single file are kept close together. As 
smart SCSI disks proliferate, this strategy becomes 
less effective, since many SCSI controllers silently 
remap blocks to physically distant locations on the 
storage medium. 


The Sony jukebox device manager allocates 
tables in units of extents, where an extent is a col- 
lection of physically contiguous 8KByte data pages. 
The extent size is tunable when POSTGRES is 
installed, but defaults to 16 pages. The choice of 
extent size involves a tradeoff; for small tables, 
much of the extent will go unused, while large tables 
would benefit from the overhead reductions in 
transferring very large extents. 
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Services Provided by Inversion 


Because it is built on top of an extensible data- 
base management system, Inversion is able to pro- 
vide the following services: 

@ Transaction protection for changes to file data 
and file system metadata. 

@ Fast recovery after a system crash. 

@ Time travel on any data managed by Inver- 
sion, including metadata, data, and functions 
defined by users that operate on files. 

@ Typed files, with user-defined functions that 
can operate on them. 

@ Management of very large files. 

@ Strong consistency guarantees. 

@ Powerful query support on the file system’s 
contents and metadata. 


Transaction Protection 


Transaction protection allows users to make 
multiple interdependent changes to a set of files 
atomically. For example, programmers working on a 
large software project may need to be able to check 
in several fixed source code files at the same time. 
If the system crashes when some, but not all, of the 
files have been checked in, then the software 
project’s master directory will be in an inconsistent 
State. 


Similarly, file system metadata changes must 
be made atomically. For example, when a new file 
is created in a directory, the directory (or file system 
namespace) must be updated, and the new file must 
be created. If only one of these operations takes 
place, then the file system’s structure is corrupt. 


Inversion supports transactions encompassing 
changes to arbitrary numbers of files, and commits 
or aborts all changes atomically. The transaction 
mechanism is provided by POSTGRES. No special 
code was required for Inversion. 


In addition, a standard database two-phase 
locking protocol [GRAY76] allows concurrent access 
to files while preventing simultaneous changes from 
interfering with one another. 


Fast Recovery 


The POSTGRES transaction mechanism was 
designed to permit fast recovery of the database sys- 
tem after a crash. Data stored by Inversion is recov- 
erable in the same way as ordinary relational data. 
No special boot-time file system check program 
needs to be run. By examining the commit state of 
records encountered in the database, any changes 
that were not committed before a system crash are 
automatically detected and ignored. 


The only difficulties arise when the physical 
storage medium is damaged, or when garbage has 
been written to the medium by hardware or software 
failures. Inversion could detect these cases by mak- 
ing all blocks self-identifying; every block could be 
tagged with its file identifier and block number. 
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Although the current version of the system does not 
do this, space has been reserved in the tables storing 
file data for this purpose. 


Time Travel 


POSTGRES allows users to examine any 
transaction-consistent historical state of the database. 
Since transactions are committed atomically, users 
can ‘‘change time’’ to any instant in history, and see 
the database exactly as they would have seen it then. 


Inversion inherits this fine-grained time travel 
from the data manager. All old versions of files are 
visible. Since user-defined functions are stored in 
the database in the same way that ordinary files are, 
users can even run old versions of these functions. 


Inversion does not create copies of entire files 
every time a change is made. Instead, only the 
changed blocks are saved. The appropriate historical 
version of a file is constructed using an index on all 
of the file’s available data, including both old and 
current blocks. For files in which the user has no 
interest in maintaining history, POSTGRES can be 
instructed not to save old versions. 


As was mentioned in the section on related 
work, both Plan 9 [QUIN91] and 3DFS [ROOM92] 
support time travel, but only at relatively coarse 
granularity. These systems snapshot file system 
state once a day or so. Intervening states of the file 
system are not visible. 


The ability to see all of history can be impor- 
tant; for example, it allows users to undelete files 
removed accidentally, or to recover a working ver- 
sion of a program which they have changed. Inver- 
sion provides no direct support for annotating ver- 
sions of files (though this capability would be easy 
to add as a user-defined function), but if it did, it 
would provide a superset of the services offered by 
revision control programs like rcs(1). 


Typed Files 


Conventional file systems offer little or no sup- 
port for typing of files; conventions have evolved 
among users to deal with this. For example, C pro- 
grams by convention have suffixes of ‘‘.c’’ on most 
UNIX systems. 


Some systems, such as Locus [WALK83] and 
CODA [KIST90], support typing, but provide only a 
small number of file types, and do not permit users 
to add functions managing these types easily. 
[GIFF91] makes it easy to add new functions to the 
storage system. Inversion supports strong typing and 
allows users to add new functions easily. Functions 
operating on Inversion files may be written in C or 
in POSTQUEL, and will be dynamically loaded and 
executed on demand by the database system. 


Large Files 


The practical upper limit on file sizes in the 
current UNIX Fast File System is 4GBytes. Inversion 
files can be 17.6TBytes in length. Support for very 
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large files is important in managing scientific 
datasets. Researchers are currently forced to break 
large files up into pieces and to reassemble them 
inside applications; this is not necessary under Inver- 
sion. 


Consistency Guarantees 


Since many files have complicated structure 
and are semantically rich, it is important to guaran- 
tee that they remain structurally consistent. The 
symbol table and text space of a program, for exam- 
ple, contain mutually dependent entries, and neither 
should be changed without corresponding changes to 
the other. Use of transaction processing and the 
POSTGRES rules system [MOSH92] can guarantee 
this consistency. 


More fundamentally, scientific users have his- 
torically managed some of their data in databases, 
and some in file systems. Typically, the reason for 
this has been that the database did not provide good 
support for management of large data files. This 
meant that records in the database could refer to files 
entirely outside the control of the database manage- 
ment code. Dividing responsibility in this way made 
it impossible to guarantee that references were main- 
tained correctly. Inversion alleviates this problem by 
allowing users to store both tabular and file data in 
the same storage management system. 


Query Processing 


Since all Inversion data are managed by 
POSTGRES in tables, the user may run arbitrarily 
complex queries over the file system’s namespace, 
metadata, file contents, and user-defined functions in 
order to find files of interest. A full-function query 
language makes it possible to do very sophisticated 
searches of the file system easily. 


Services Under Investigation 


In addition to the services listed above, we are 
exploring several other novel features in Inversion. 


Users are often interested in saving only 
compressed versions of their files. Random access 
to compressed files is typically impractical; files 
compressed sequentially must be _ entirely 
uncompressed before random access on them is 
efficient. 


Inversion supports compression and uncompres- 
sion of ‘‘chunks’’ of user files. Special indices are 
maintained indicating the sizes of the uncompressed 
and compressed chunks. Random access on the 
uncompressed version is straightforward. Inversion 
determines which compressed chunk contains the 
bytes of interest, uncompresses it, and returns the 
user only the desired data. This approach provides 
good storage utilization and maintains reasonable 
random access times for files. We are investigating 
suitable compression strategies for the scientific data 
files stored in Inversion at Berkeley. 


The Inversion File System 


File migration is also of interest to users of 
very large file systems [MILL93]. Files that meet 
some selection criteria should be moved from fast, 
expensive storage like magnetic disk to slower, 
cheaper storage, such as magnetic tape. We are 
exploring strategies for using the POSTGRES predicate 
rules system to allow users and administrators to 
define migration policies. Arbitrarily complex rules 
controlling the locations of files or groups of files 
would be declared to the database manager. When a 
file met the announced conditions, it would be 
moved from one location in the storage hierarchy to 
another. The primary advantage of this strategy over 
more conventional ones is its flexibility; the rules 
system allows detailed migration conditions to be set 
up for as many different kinds of files as necessary. 


Finally, distributed file systems are a subject of 
strong interest among both computer scientists and 
physical scientists. Users would like to have their 
files located nearby, but to have access to files stored 
at remote sites. For Inversion, this has implications 
in database cache management, migration, transac- 
tion control, and locking. Several researchers at 
Berkeley are exploring these issues. 


Comparison to Other Database Systems 


Many relational databases support binary large 
objects, or BLOBs. Typically, BLOB values can be 
stored in the database or fetched from it, but not 
manipulated from the query language in any useful 
way. 

POSTGRES supports large object storage by 
creating Inversion files to store object data. All of 
the services available to Inversion users are also 
available to users of BLOBs. This includes strong 
typing, the ability to manipulate BLOBs from the 
query language, and a file-oriented interface to the 
data they contain. Commercial vendors of relational 
databases do not offer these services. Some research 
systems, such as Starburst [HAAS90], do offer typed 
large objects. Starburst provides access to large 
objects via an extension to the SQL cursor mechan- 
ism [LEHM89]. 

The integration of large database objects with 
Inversion means that two different clients can share 
data that they use in different ways. The same 
Inversion file can be used by a database application 
and by a file system client simultaneously. This 
means that existing programs, which store their data 
in a file system, continue to work. New applications 
can be developed that use the database directly, and 
can operate on the same data as the older code. 


Access To Inversion Files 


User files stored in Inversion may be opened, 
read, and written using calls modeled on those sup- 
ported for ordinary UNIX files. The current imple- 
mentation requires programmers to link a special 
library in order to access Inversion file data. 
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int 

p_creat(char *path, int mode) 

int 

p_open(char *fname, int mode, 
int timestamp) 


int 

p_close(int fd) 

int 

p_read(int fd, char *buf, 
int len) 

int 

p_write(int fd, char *buf, 
int len) 

int 


p_lseek(int fd, 
long offset_high, 
long offset_low, 
int whence) 


Figure 2: Interface routines for Inversion clients 


The routines that manipulate Inversion files are 
shown in Figure 2. The important differences are in 
the routines p_open and p_lseek. Since the 
user may ask to see any historical state of the file 
system, the p_open call includes a parameter to 
specify the time for which the file should be viewed. 
Historical files may not be opened for writing. 
POSTGRES supports storage of objects up to 
17.6TBytes in size, which means that an Inversion 
file may be that big. The extra parameter to 
p_lseek allows the user to specify a wider range 
of byte positions. Finally, the mode flag to 
p_open and p creat encodes the device on 
which the file should reside at creation time. 


Inversion also supports three interface new rou- 
tines, p_begin(), p_commit(), and 
p_abort(). These routines begin, commit, and 
abort a transaction, respectively. Neither POSTGRES 
nor Inversion supports nested transactions, so a sin- 
gle application program may only have one transac- 
tion active at any time. 


In the near term, we plan to provide NFS 
access to Inversion. In order to do so, we will be 
forced to support the standard interfaces for creating, 
opening, and seeking on files. We plan to do so, but 
to provide new fnctl() support to provide access 
to time travel and very large files. 


However, we are unsure how to support tran- 
sactions via NFS. The NFS protocol makes every 
operation an atomic transaction, which severely lim- 
its the utility of transactions in Inversion. We are 
most likely to follow the protocol specification, and 
to provide no multi-operation transaction protection 
for Inversion files accessed via NFS. Users who 
want the richer services may still link with the spe- 
cial library, and users who simply want to list 
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directory or file contents will not need to concern 
themselves with transaction management. 


Finally, Inversion supports ad-hoc queries on 
file system metadata by using the POSTQUEL query 
language processor. Users may run the query 
language monitor program to execute arbitrarily 
complex queries. For example, the query 


retrieve (filename) 
where owner(file) = "mao" 
and (filetype(file) = "movie" 
or filetype(file) = "sound" ) 
and dir(file) = "/users/mao" 


would return the names of all movie or sound files 
owned by user “‘mao’’ and found in the directory 
/users/mao. 


Inversion currently stores several hundred satel- 
lite images from by the Thematic Mapper satellite a 
device which records five spectral bands for each 
image. A function has been written to find snow in 
these images. POSTGRES permits the query 


retrieve (snow(file), filename) 
where filetype(file) = "tm" 
and snow(file)/size(file) > 0.5 
and month_of(file) = "April" 


which will find all TM images stored anywhere in 
the file system which are from the month of April 
and which contain more than 50% snow. The 
snow function retumms a count of the number of pix- 
els that contain snow in the image. The query 
returns the actual number of pixels covered by snow 
and the name of the file storing the image. 


The expressive power of a full-fledged query 
language is clear. However, the language can also 
be cumbersome and difficult for database novices to 
master. Although we have no plans to do so, a 
simpler query interface like that used by the Seman- 
tic File System [GIFF91] could be constructed. 
Similarly, an NFS server could manage time travel 
by extending the file system namespace and passing 
dates along to the database system for processing. 
This approach has been explored by [ROOM92]. 


Performance Of The Inversion File System 


This section presents measurements of the per- 
formance of the Inversion file system. Inversion is 
intended to support physical scientists working on 
the Sequoia 2000 project [STON91], [KATZ91]. In 
general, these scientists use Inversion as a network 
file server. The system configuration evaluated here 
is that used by Sequoia researchers. Inversion is 
compared to NFS [SAND85] running on identical 
hardware. 


System Configuration 


Inversion was installed on a DECsystem 5900 
with 128MBytes of main memory. The operating 
system running on the machine was ULTRIX 4.2. 
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Files were located on a 1.3GByte DEC RZS58 disk 
drive attached to the DECsystem 5900. 


Files were opened, read, and written from a 
remote client running on a DECstation 3100 under 
ULTRIX 4.2. Client/server communication was via 
TCP/IP over a 10Mbit/sec Ethernet. 


Inversion was compared to the ULTRIX 4.2 
implementation of NFS. The NFS server was run on 
the same DECsystem 5900, using the same disk, as 
Inversion. The NFS client was the same DECstation 
3100. 


The NFS implementation on the DECsystem 
5900 used a service called PRESTOserve to speed 
up writes. To guarantee that NFS servers remain 
stateless, NFS must force every write to stable 
storage synchronously [SAND85]. PRESTOserve 
consists of a board containing 1MByte of battery- 
backed RAM and driver software to cache NFS 
writes im non-volatile memory. As will be seen 
below, this substantially improved the write 
throughput of NFS under ULTRIX. This non-volatile 
Memory was not used by Inversion. 


The Benchmark 


The benchmark consisted of the following 
operations: 

@ Create a 25MByte file. 

@ Measure the latency to read or write a single 
byte at a random location in the file. 

@ Read 1MByte in a single large transfer. 

@ Read 1MByte sequentially in page-sized units. 
The page size was chosen to be efficient for 
the file system under test. 

@ Read 1MByte in page-sized units distributed 
at random throughout the file. 

@ Repeat the 1MByte transfer tests, writing 
instead of reading. 


All caches were flushed before each test. 
These tests measure worst-case throughput for opera- 
tions that Sequoia researchers are likely to carry out. 


Benchmark Results 


Figure 3 shows the elapsed time to create a 
25MByte file under Inversion and under ULTRIX 
NFS. As shown, Inversion gets about 36% of the 
throughput of NFS for file creation. This difference 
is due primarily to the extra overhead in maintaining 
indices in Inversion. For every page written to the 
file, Inversion must create a Btree index entry so that 
the page can be located quickly later. Btree writes 
are interleaved with data file writes, penalizing 
Inversion by forcing the disk head to move fre- 
quently. The NFS implementation does not maintain 
as much indexing information on the data file, and 
so can postpone writing its index until all data 
blocks have been written. This means that NFS 
writes the data file sequentially, improving 
throughput. 


The Inversion File System 
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Figure 3: 25MByte file creation times 


Figure 4 shows the overhead for reading or 
writing a single byte at a random location in the 
25MByte file just created. 


Since all caches were flushed prior to running 
the test, a disk access is required. For single-byte 
reads, Inversion gets 70 percent of the throughput of 
NFS. Single-byte writes are slightly worse; Inver- 
sion is 61 percent of NFS. Since Inversion never 
overwrites data in place, a new entry must be written 
to the Btree block index, accounting for the differ- 
ence. 
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Figure 4: Random byte access 


Figure 5 compares Inversion to ULTRIX NFS on 
large and small reads. The first pair of bars com- 
pares throughput using a single large transfer to 
move data from the server to the client. In this case, 
Inversion gets eighty percent of the throughput of 
NFS. When smaller transfers are used, Inversion 
drops to 47 percent of NFS. Profiling reveals that 
extra work is done in allocating and copying buffers 
in Inversion. If some of this overhead were elim- 
inated, Inversion’s performance could be brought 
closer to that of NFS. Since single-byte transfer 
times are much closer under the two file systems, 
there is reason to believe that tuning will improve 
Inversion. 


The final pair of bars in Figure 6 compares the 
transfer rates of Inversion and ULTRIX NFS when the 
pages read are distributed at random throughout the 
25MByte file. In this case, Inversion gets 43 percent 
the throughput of NFS. The additional overhead 
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incurred by traversing the Btree page index in Inver- 
sion accounts for much of the slowdown. 


Figure 6 presents the write performance of 
Inversion and ULTRIX NFS. The tests run were 
identical to those performed for Figure 5, except that 
reads became writes. In these tests, the effect of the 
PRESTOserve board used by NFS is dramatic. 


Since NFS must flush every write to stable 
storage, Inversion should have much better perfor- 
mance than NFS without non-volatile RAM. The 
reason for this is that NFS is forced to treat every 
write as a single transaction, and commit it to disk 
immediately. Inversion, however, can obey the tran- 
saction constraints imposed by the client program, 
and commit a large number of writes simultaneously. 


Figure 6 shows that Inversion is slower than 
ULTRIX NFS backed by PRESTOserve. For a single 
large write request, Inversion gets 43 percent the 
throughput of NFS. For page-sized sequential 
writes, Inversion does worse, getting only 31 percent 
of NFS’ throughput. For random accesses, Inversion 
has only 28 percent the performance of NFS. In 
fact, the NFS measurements show no degradation 
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due to random accesses, since the whole 1MByte 
write fits in the PRESTOserve cache, and is not 
flushed to disk. 


Evaluation of Benchmark Results 


The benchmark results indicate that Inversion is 
penalized for not using a non-volatile RAM buffer 
such as PRESTOserve, and by its relatively heavy- 
weight network communication protocol, which is 
based on TCP/IP. 


An obvious strategy would be to disable PRES- 
TOserve and rerun the benchmark. We used produc- 
tion file systems to collect the measurements shown 
here. Both the Ultrix and Inversion file systems are 
served by the same DECsystem 5900, and political 
considerations made it impossible to reconfigure the 
Ultrix NFS server for this test. 


Another sensible strategy would be to run the 
benchmark on local file systems, so that network 
communication costs and the benefit of PRES- 
TOserve were eliminated. [STON93] presents the 
results of such a benchmark on a 12-processor 
Sequent Symmetry machine running the Dynix 
operating system. Those results show that Inversion 
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Figure 6: Write throughput 
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gets better than 90% of the throughput of the native 
file system on large sequential transfers, and roughly 
70% of the throughput on small, uniformly random 
transfers. 


A final strategy is to exploit the extensibility of 
Inversion to run the benchmark directly in the file 
system, rather than using a separate application pro- 
gram. The results of such an implementation are 
presented below. 


In this case, the routines for the benchmark 
were declared to POSTGRES as user-defined functions, 
and were dynamically loaded into the POSTGRES data 
manager on invocation. This represents the best per- 
formance available to users under Inversion, since 
the benchmark and the file system are running in the 
Same address space, and no data must be copied 
between them. Note that the same files can be used 
simultaneously by dynamically-loaded code and by 
the more conventional client/server architecture. 


Table 3 shows the performance of the single- 
process benchmark. Comparable performance 
numbers for ULTRIX are not included, since the 
Native ULTRIX file system does not support this 
approach. For convenience, the performance of 
client/server Inversion and ULTRIX NFS, presented in 
the previous section, are included. 

The elapsed time for each test is reported in seconds. 
The measurements shown are the means of ten runs. 
In all cases, the standard deviation was negligible. 

As Table 3 shows, the single-process Inversion 
benchmark is faster than either of the network 
benchmarks in virtually all categories. The impor- 
tant exception is in random write time, for which 
ULTRIX NFS using PRESTOserve is fastest, since no 
disk seeks are required. Note, however, that the 
single-process implementation of Inversion is faster 
than ULTRIX with PRESTOserve for sequential 
transfers. File creation is slower in both Inversion 
benchmarks, due to the overhead of creating the 
Btree index of blocks. 


Operation 
Create 2SMByte file 
Single 1MByte read 


Page-sized sequential 1MByte read 
Page-sized random 1MByte read 


Single 1MByte write 
Page-sized sequential 1MByte write 
Page-sized random 1MByte write 


Read single byte 
Write single byte 


Inversion 
client/server 
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The important comparison is between Inversion 
nunning on two machines and Inversion running in a 
Single process. For 1MByte operations, remote 
access adds between three and five seconds to the 
elapsed time of each test. It is clear that the 
client/server communication protocol used by the file 
system is much too heavy-weight, and should be 
optimized. The current implementation uses TCP/IP 
for communication. Given optimization of the pro- 
tocol, it is reasonable to expect performance within 
fifty percent of ULTRIx NFS and PRESTOserve from 
Inversion. 


Conclusions 


Inversion provides significant new services to 
file system users by adding a small amount of code 
to the POSTGRES extensible database system. These 
services include transaction protection for file 
updates, fast recovery in the face of system crashes, 
time travel on file data and metadata, strong typing, 
the ability to add new functions that operate on file 
types to the storage system, and support for complex 
queries on the file system name and and attribute 
spaces. 


The current implementation of the system 
requires clients to link a special library in order to 
use Inversion files. In the near future, we plan to 
extend the system with support for NFS, although 
the NFS interface will probably not support transac- 
tions. 


Performance of the system as a network file 
server is reasonable, although continued tuning is 
certainly necessary. Depending on the access pat- 
tern, Inversion is between 30 and 80 percent as fast 
as the native ULTRIX file system over NFS carrying 
out the same operations. ULTRIX is able to exploit a 
large non-volatile RAM cache that is not used by 
Inversion, which skews performance in favor of 
ULTRIX. For applications in which performance is 
critical, users can arrange for their code to be run by 
the Inversion file system directly, by creating user- 


Inversion 
ULTRX NFS _ single process 
141.5 50.6 111.6 
3.4 2.8 0.4 
4.8 2.2 0.4 
5.5 2.4 0.8 
4.6 2.0 1.4 
5.6 1.7 1.4 
6.0 1.7 2.9 
0.02 0.01 0.01 
0.03 0.02 0.02 


Table 3: Elapsed time in seconds for benchmark tests in three configurations 
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defined functions and registering them with the data- 
base system. In this case, performance is nearly as 
good as the native ULTRIX file system used locally. 


The Inversion installation at Berkeley currently 
Manages approximately seven hundred megabytes of 
user file data, spread across magnetic, magneto- 
optical, and write-once optical disks. A number of 
special-purpose functions that operate on satellite 
image files have been written and are in regular use. 
More are under development by Sequoia 2000 
researchers. 


Availability 


Inversion is supported in release 4.0.1 of the 
POSTGRES database system. POSTGRES 4.0.1 is avail- 
able for anonymous ftp from 
postgres.CS.Berkeley.EDU (128.32.149.1) in direc- 
tory pub/, as file postgres-v4r0rl1.tar.Z. If you prefer 
to be mailed a tape, you may send a check for US 
$150.00 to 

POSTGRES Project 

557 Evans Hall 

University of California at Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


Attn: Claire Mosher 
Be sure to specify the kind of tape you want. We 
are able to write 9track tapes at 1600bpi and 
6250bpi, Exabyte cartndges, TK50s, and QIC tapes. 
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Operating System Support for 
Portable Filesystem Extensions 


Neil Webber — Epoch Systems, Inc. 
ABSTRACT 


No standards, de facto or otherwise, exist for the programming environment found 
inside UNIX kernels. Yet designers hope that the VFS architecture, especially when combined 
with vnode stacking, will entice third parties into supplying new filesystem services such as 
compression or encryption. Our experience suggests that few third parties are likely to do so 
because of the expense inherent in supporting non-portable kernel modules in heterogeneous 
network environments. 


We have developed kernel extensions allowing user-space implementations of such 
services. The extensions build on our experiences with hierarchical storage, backup, 
watchdogs, and vnode stacking. Our model supports common interfaces among different 
kernels, thus allowing portable implementations of such services. 


This paper examines the VFS portability issues that inspired this work. It then 
discusses our solution, its relationship to other models, its relationship to vnode stacking, our 
implementation experiences, and future directions. 


Introduction 


Epoch Systems has implemented hierarchical 
storage management and online backup systems on a 
variety of UNIX platforms. Portions of our code 
reside inside the kernel and make extensive use of 
Virtual Filesystem (VFS) interfaces. Since we sup- 
port this code on so many different platforms, porta- 
bility and release-to-release compatibility issues for 
VFS modules are extremely important to us. 


UNIX kernels with a VFS architecture have been 
commercially available for many years. Sun 
Microsystems, for example, described their VFS 
architecture in the 1986 Summer Usenix proceedings 
[1]. By many measures the VFS concept has been 
quite successful, but from a third party point of view 
there are two major problems: 

@ Few vendors have the same VFS interface. 
@ Few vendors provide release-to-release source 
or binary compatibility for VFS modules. 


We call these two problems the VFS portability 
problem and the lock-step release problem, respec- 
tively. Together, they make VFS modules expensive 
to produce, expensive to port, and expensive to 
maintain. 


To solve the VFS portability and lock-step 
release problems we have developed a new kemel 
interface, the File Monitor Interface (FMI), support- 
ing portable user-space implementations of filesys- 
tem extensions such as data compression, file 
activity logging, hierarchical storage, and data 
encryption. The FMI evolved from previous Epoch 
hierarchical storage implementations [2, 3], watch- 
dogs [4], and stackable filesystems [5, 6, 7, 8]. It 
cleanly separates the portable, release-independent, 


application portions of a layered VFS service from 
the non-portable, release-dependent, kernel portions. 
By providing a consistent programming environment 
on all systems, the FMI supports portable code in 
spite of VFS variability. 


Of course, someone still has to implement the 
FMI kernel code. When a third party (such as 
Epoch Systems) must produce that implementation, 
the problems of VFS portability and lock-step 
release remain. But if the kernel code is simple and 
useful for many applications, it can be given to 
operating system vendors for inclusion in their base 
UNIX implementations. We are working with ven- 
dors interested in doing just that. Vendors who add 
the necessary operating system support enable con- 
struction of VFS services as true applications rather 
than as operating system code. 


For background, this paper first explains 
hierarchical storage management (HSM). It then 
discusses VFS portability and lock-step release 
issues in an Epoch HSM implementation which does 
not use the File Monitor Interface. This paper then 
discusses the File Monitor Interface, related work, 
and a prototype implementation. It concludes with 
ideas for future work. 


Hierarchical Storage Management - 


Hierarchical storage management (HSM) 
software combines high performance disk storage 
with other lower performance and less expensive 
media technologies to create a hybrid storage subsys- 
tem with high performance, high capacity, and low 
cost per megabyte [9]. Epoch Systems HSM 
software transparently migrates data between mag- 
netic, optical, and tape storage to create the illusion 
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of an all-magnetic filesystem that never becomes full 
[2]. In essence, HSM does for disk storage what vir- 
tual memory techniques do for main memory. 


At the top of the hierarchy, files reside on a 
magnetic disk in the native filesystem format. As 
that disk becomes full, the HSM software automati- 
cally selects files that have not been accessed or 
modified recently and transparently migrates them to 
a lower level in the storage hierarchy, typically to 
optical or tape devices. When an application later 
accesses a migrated file, the file is transparently 
brought back to the magnetic disk filesystem. 


Hierarchical storage management software 
should augment native filesystems, not replace them, 
because native filesystems often provide special 
features considered important by users. Layering 
HSM on top of the native filesystem allows users to 
have HSM services and their native filesystem. In 
contrast, providing HSM only in a separate, self- 
contained filesystem forces users to choose between 
having HSM services or having their native filesys- 
tem features. 


This add-on philosophy applies to other filesys- 
tem services. Consider file-by-file compression: the 
value of a compression module increases if it works 
on top of a native filesystem. The value decreases if 
it only operates in a separate, self-contained filesys- 
tem because it then forces users to move their files 
manually between the native filesystem and the 
compression filesystem. 


Wrappers 


To explain VFS portability and lock-step 
release issues, this section examines an Epoch HSM 
implementation which integrates directly into a VFS 
system without benefit of the File Monitor Interface. 


Our current software consists of kernel-resident 
filesystem wrappers, miscellaneous kernel glue, and 
associated support daemons. Many new features 
have been added since the first wrapper version, but 
the basic architecture [3] remains intact. Figure 1 
shows the wrapper code sitting between a generic 
VFS layer and a base UFS filesystem. 


( support daemons ) 


uSer Space 





kernel Space 


Figure 1: Filesystem wrappers 


The wrapper code intercepts vnode operations 
and passes them either to the base filesystem or to 
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the support daemons, based on whether the target 
file has been migrated. Communication with the 
daemons occurs via a custom pseudo-device and 
other glue code that Epoch adds to the kernel. 


The wrappers pass some vnode operations, such 
as VOP_GETATTR, directly to the base filesystem. 
For other vnode operations, such as VOP_RDWR, 
the wrappers must check whether the file in question 
has been migrated to a lower level in the storage 
hierarchy. Migrated files still exist in the base 
filesystem but consume no data storage.! 


An Example Wrapper 


Figure 2 shows pseudo-code for a typical 
wrapper, VOP_RDWR, with locking and error 
checking omitted to simplify the discussion. 


wrap rdwr(vp, rw, <args>) 
struct vnode *vp; 
enum uio_rw rw; 


{ 


int err; 


/* Outer loop for ENOSPC errors */ 
do { 


if (vp is migrated) { 
/* tell daemon to get file */ 
send_migfault_message(vp); 
wait for migfault reply 


/* free bitfile */ 
if (rw == UIO WRITE) 
send freemig_message(vp); 


/* RD vs. WR */ 


} 


/* Let base fs do the real work */ 
err = xxx_rdwr(vp, rw, <args>); 


/* Handle out-of-space. */ 

if (err == ENOSPC) { 
send outofspace_ message(vp); 
wait for space 


} 
} while (err == ENOSPC); 


return err; 


} 
Figure 2: VOP_RDWR wrapper code 


The wrapper has four responsibilities: 
@ Hide ENOSPC errors from applications. 
@ Detect and handle accesses to migrated files. 
@ Free bitfiles (explained below) during writes. 
@ Perform the actual VOP_RDWR operation. 


‘Tn a UFS filesystem, a migrated file is represented as an 
inode with the correct logical file size (i_size), but with no 
data blocks. To a kernel without wrappers it would 
appear to be a file with a hole covering the entire range of 
bytes from beginning to end. 
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Hiding ENOSPC 

The Epoch HSM _ implementation prevents 
application programs from encountering ‘‘filesystem 
full’’ errors. To accomplish that, when the wrapper 
receives an ENOSPC error from the base filesystem 
it sends an out-of-space message to the support dae- 
mons and suspends the (errant) process. The dae- 
mons will then migrate old files to lower levels of 
the storage hierarchy, thus making space available in 
the filesystem. The wrapper retries the operation 
after the daemons have made space available. 


Accessing Migrated Files 


The wrapper consults an on-disk data structure 
(with caching) to discern when an access involves a 
migrated file. For accesses to migrated files, the 
wrapper sends a migration-fault message to the sup- 
port daemons and waits synchronously for a reply. 
This has the effect of suspending the process while 
the daemons retrieve the file. 

Freeing Bitfiles 

The term bitfile refers to the image of a 
migrated file in a lower level of the storage hierar- 
chy (e.g., on tape) [9]. Bitfiles are immutable, so 
operations that write to files must first restore the file 
to the top of the hierarchy (via a migration-fault as 
described above) and then free the corresponding 
bitfile. To free the bitfile, the wrapper sends a free- 
migrated-image message to the support daemons 
after file retrieval has completed. Unlike migration 
faults, the wrapper does not wait for a reply; the 
Message is asynchronous. 

Performing VOP_RDWR 

The wrapper calls the base filesystem to per- 
form the actual VOP_RDWR work. In effect, the 
wrapper code uses vnode stacking techniques similar 
to those described in ‘‘Evolving the Vnode Inter- 
face’’ [5] and related work [6, 7, 8]. 


Complications 


The real wrapper code contains many complica- 
tions that increase the expense of producing the 
wrappers and decrease their portability. 


One complication involves locking. The 
wrappers use locks (‘“‘wrapper-node’’ locks) on their 
own data structures, like any other VFS. When exe- 
cuting VOP_RDWR a process will obtain, in order, 
both a wrapper-node lock and a_ corresponding 
‘‘inode’’ (or equivalent) lock. Unfortunately, other 
(non-wrapper) parts of the kernel can cause the 
reverse locking order to occur: obtaining an inode 
lock before the wrapper-node lock.* Such paths can 
cause deadlocks, so the wrappers contain deadlock 
avoidance code and must understand the base filesys- 
tem locks (e.g., inode locks). That code adds com- 
plexity to the wrappers and reduces their portability; 
they can no longer stack on top of an arbitrary VFS. 


“VFS_SYNC is one example. 
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A second complication involves read-ahead. 
The production wrappers can migrate pieces of files, 
not just entire files, so wrap_rdwr must determine 
whether a particular I/O will access a migrated piece 
of a file. However, it cannot determine that without 
knowing implementation details peculiar to the base 
filesystem, because the base filesystem may perform 
arbitrary read-ahead. Therefore, the wrappers con- 
tain code to predict the read-ahead actions of the 
base filesystem. Again, that code adds complexity 
and reduces portability. 


VFS Portability Issues — Syntax 


In addition to locking and read-ahead complica- 
tions, there is another portability issue: VFS imple- 
mentations in different kernels have little in com- 
mon. 


No two systems have the same vnode operation 
names and argument sequences. SunOS 4.1 has 
VOP_RDWR for both reading and writing. SVR4 
has separate VOP_READ and VOP_WRITE opera- 
tions. OSF/1 has VOP_READ and VOP_WRITE, 
but packages the error return value as one of the 
arguments to the macro instead of as a function 
return value. Some systems use VNOP_xxx instead 
of VOP_xxx. Last, but not least, some systems spell 
“‘vnode’’ differently from others. 


Syntactic differences go well beyond issues of 
vnode operation names. Other examples include 
differences in kmem_alloc interfaces, differences in 
methods used to return errors from vnode operations, 
different locations for crucial data such as user IDs 
and group IDs, etc. 


Techniques for handling such differences exist. 
See, for example, ‘‘#ifdef Considered Harmful’’ 
[10], which advocates creating a thin abstraction 
veneer to insulate code from such differences. 
Creating abstractions works well for application code 
but less well for VFS modules, because every inter- 
face between a VFS module and the rest of the ker- 
nel requires protection by an abstraction. Therefore, 
the thin veneer may be thin, but it is very wide. 
Also, not only do the interfaces change from one 
platform to another, but they often change from one 
operating system release to another. Keeping pace 
is difficult. 


VFS Portability Issues — Architecture 


Even after managing the syntactic issues, a 
third party VFS module developer faces deeper prob- 
lems besides the previously discussed read-ahead and 
lock ordering issues. Does the kernel use a buffer 
cache, or a unified VFS/VM page cache? Is the ker- 
nel preemptive? Do vnodes contain locks? Is there 
a multiprocessor locking strategy? If so, does it 
serialize operations at a file level of granularity, or 
does it allow multiple readers? Is there a separate 
lock to maintain per-process read/write atomicity? 
In our experience, VFS modules must understand 
many such issues. 
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The problem is not that any particular VFS 
implementation is especially complicated or difficult 
to understand, but that too many VFS implementa- 
tions exist. And, as with syntax, VFS architecture 
varies not only from one platform to another, but 
also from one release of the operating system to 
another. SunOS provides a good example: it has 
changed from a buffer cache architecture to an 
integrated page cache (SunOS 3 to SunOS 4), and 
later changed from a simple locking model to a 
fine-grained MP locking model (SunOS 4 to Solaris 
2). 

VES Portability Conclusion 


Developing, porting, and maintaining a VFS 
module is expensive. Although Epoch has suc- 
ceeded with the wrapper model, the expense 
motivated us to search for an API that vendors 
would support in their systems, allowing third parties 
to construct portable add-on filesystem services. 


Related Work 


This section looks at related work and other 
solutions we chose not to pursue. 


Filesystem hooks specifically for HSM 


Other HSM implementations, such as_ the 
BRL/USNA Migration Project (BUMP) [11], inject 
specialized hooks into native filesystem code. 
BUMP modifies the filesystem code to trap certain 
operations, using one reserved IFMT encoding to 
indicate a migrated file. The modified filesystem 
code looks for reads, writes, truncations, etc, of 
migrated files and communicates them to a daemon 
process for handling. Other similar systems exist 
[12]. 

To use this solution to solve the VFS portabil- 
ity problem, one would have to ask operating system 
vendors to implement all the necessary kernel- 
resident hooks. But the kernel hooks defined by 
BUMP (or others) are designed for a specific flavor 
of HSM. They do not offer a general purpose 
framework for other HSM features, nor do they 
enable development of other interesting filesystem 
services. Operating system vendors understandably 
resist putting such specialized features into their sys- 
tems. 


User-space NFS servers 


Since the NFS protocol provides a standard 
interface across multiple platforms, filesystem ser- 
vices can be implemented portably using user-space 
NFS servers. Also, since most vendors provide 
binary user-space compatibility from one OS release 
to another, such an implementation eliminates lock- 
step release concerns. The solution is also attractive 
because it requires no explicit cooperation from 
operating system vendors. 


However, three issues suggested looking 
beyond this approach: 
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@ Extra context switches between the requesting 
process and the NFS server process impose a 
performance penalty on local accesses. 

@ Extra data copy operations may be required. 
They too impose a performance penalty. 

@ All applications, even local ones, perceive 
NFS semantics rather than native semantics. 


Nevertheless, user-space NFS servers can pro- 
vide many interesting services (e.g., automounters). 


There afe two approaches for building user- 
space NFS servers. In a filesystem approach the 
server implements a complete filesystem on top of a 
raw disk partition or perhaps a single large file. 
New filesystem implementations can be debugged 
this way. In a pass-through approach the server 
simply translates NFS requests into corresponding 
system calls on files stored in a native filesystem. 
We generally prefer the pass-through approach 
because it preserves more of the base filesystem 
characteristics (recall the ‘‘add-on’’ philosophy). 
Note, however, that even a pass-through server still 
imposes NFS semantics on all its clients (including 
local clients). 


Vnode stacking 


Vnode stacking [5] layers one VFS implemen- 
tation on top of another in a formalized way, with 
support provided by the operating system. This sup- 
port replaces the ad hoc methods Epoch Systems and 
others use in developing their own filesystem 
wrappers or stacks. A lot of recent work has been 
done on vnode stacking, including the FICUS system 
at UCLA [6, 7], and the UNIX International Stack- 
able Filesystem Working Group [8]. 


Vnode stacking is a powerful concept and has 
been used successfully to provide many services, but 
is not a panacea. Constructing some services, 
including hierarchical storage management, with 
vnode stacking may require non-portable architec- 
tural code and may require knowing details of the 
base filesystem implementation. As an example not 
specific to hierarchical storage management, consider 
a proposal for a stackable BSD quota module [5], 
and consider a write into the middle of a UFS file. 
Assume the user has reached the hard quota limit 
and therefore should not be permitted to allocate any 
more disk blocks. How does the quota module 
know whether to allow this write? 


If there is a hole in the file at the location 
being written, the quota module must disallow the 
write. However, if there is not a hole at that loca- 
tion, the quota module should allow the write. The 
quota module has no filesystem-independent method 
for distinguishing the two cases in advance. The 
module could detect the additional disk blocks after 
allowing the write, but useful semantics demand 
detecting them before allowing the write. 
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OSF/1 and SVR4 


A few years ago, it seemed possible that the 
industry might converge on some small number of 
kernel technologies, most notably OSF/1 and SVR4. 
Had that occurred, a third party vendor would have 
been able to gain access to a substantial portion of 
the UNIX market by performing just one or two ports. 
Although this may be true some day for application 
level code, it will not be the case for kernel code in 
the foreseeable future, because few pure OSF/1 or 
SVR4 kernels exist. Most vendors make substantial 
modifications to the systems they receive from OSF 
or USL; these systems offer no solace for those 
suffering from VFS portability headaches. 


Our Solution 


To address VFS portability issues, we 
developed the File Monitor Interface model support- 
ing layered filesystem services in uSser-space with 
insulation from volatile kernel environments. 


General Model 


Our solution allows code outside the operating 
system to affect filesystem requests. The model 
builds on the watchdog concept described in [4], 
with additions based on our experiences with 
wrappers and hierarchical storage systems. Figure 3 
illustrates the primary components, which include a 
programmable event detection mechanism inside the 
operating system, one or more file monitors (FMs) 
outside the operating system, and communication 
channels for events and responses between the event 
detector and the file monitors. 

Kernel-space User-space 


file operations results (errors) 


event detection 
mechanism 


base 
filesystem 


Figure 3: Event Detector and FM 
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file 
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The event detection mechanism traps certain 
file operations before they get to the base filesystem 
and sends them (as events) to a user-space file moni- 
tor. The file monitor then takes whatever actions it 
deems necessary and eventually returns a response to 
the kernel indicating what should happen next. In 
the simplest case the response indicates that the ori- 
ginal filesystem request should continue undisturbed 
through the base filesystem. The event detection 
mechanism can also trap errors that occur after the 
base filesystem has processed an operation. Such 
“‘error’? events function the same as the other 
events. 
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Although Figure 3 suggests a layered relation- 
ship between the event detector and the base filesys- 
tem, the interfaces visible to the user-space file mon- 
itor do not require such an implementation. Indeed, 
our prototype (described later) embeds event detec- 
tion into the base filesystem itself. 


The sections that follow describe interesting 
features of the event detection mechanism. 


File Events 


The event detection mechanism monitors files 
and communicates events to the FMs. File events 
consist of basic filesystem abstractions, such as read, 
write, create, etc., as shown in Figure 4. Note that 
these events are not specific to HSM applications. A 
file monitor controls which events it wishes to 
receive, and which files should be monitored by the 
event detector, via interfaces that will be described 
later. 


enum fm_event { 
FE_NOP, /* for testing */ 
FE FILE DATA_READ, /* read */ 
FE_FILE_DATA_WRITE, /* write */ 
FE FILE_ATTR_READ, /* stat */ 
FE_FILE_ATTR_ WRITE, /* chmod, etc. */ 


FE_ERROR_RESULT, /* ENOSPC, etc */ 

FE_NAME_ CREATION, /* direnter */ 

FE_NAME_DESTRUCTION, /* dirremove */ 

FE FILE CREATION, /* inode alloc */ 

FE_FILE_DESTRUCTION, /* inode free */ 
/* etc. */ 

}3 


Figure 4: Events 


The semantics of events are based on vnode 
stacking, as suggested previously by Figure 3; data 
and attribute events are detected on the way down to 
the base filesystem, and error events are detected on 
the way back up from the base filesystem. 


Event Responses 


There are five categories of event responses: 
pass-through, deny, suspend, implement, and retry. 
A file monitor sends one of these responses back to 
the kernel after receiving an event message from the 
event detector. 


A pass-through response allows the original 
request to pass through to the base filesystem. In 
other words, the filesystem request continues undis- 
turbed. 


A deny response returns an error code back to 
the originator of the filesystem operation, causing the 
request to fail. 


A suspend response blocks the original request 
indefinitely. The suspend response may seem redun- 
dant because the request automatically becomes 
blocked while waiting for a reply from the file moni- 
tor. However, we have found an explicit suspend 
response important for implementing a production- 
quality system; this will be explained below. 
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An wnplement response allows the FM to per- 
form the request implied by the event. 


A retry response causes the operation to be 
Started again from a point prior to the original 
interaction with the FM. 


Handling Delays: Suspend 


We introduced the suspend response based on 
our experiences with HSM implementations when a 
request for a migrated file could take an indefinite 
amount of time to satisfy. A file’s inode (or 
equivalent) data structure must not remain locked 
during this indefinite delay or else something we call 
a cascading inode lock problem will occur. 


One example of the cascading inode lock prob- 
lem occurs during pathname lookup. This problem 
can be understood in terms of the namei algorithm 
shown in The Design of the UNIX Operating System 
[13]. The same principles apply in modern VFS 
implementations although the details vary. Consider 
the case of a ‘‘victim’’ process looking up an exist- 
ing file, abc, in its current directory. Assume that 
some other process, the ‘‘perpetrator,’’ has the abc 
inode locked indefinitely (e.g., due to migration). 


The victim process begins by obtaining the 
inode pointer for the current directory and locking it. 
The victim scans the directory looking for the abc 
entry. After finding it, and while still holding the 
directory lock, the victim calls iget to get the abc 
inode. Iget always returns a locked inode. How- 
ever, since the perpetrator already has that inode 
locked, the victim must sleep. Notice that the vic- 
tim goes to sleep while still holding a lock on the 
directory containing file abc. This is the essence of 
the cascading inode lock problem: the victim now 
becomes a perpetrator, because it too holds an inode 
lock indefinitely (the directory lock) while sleeping 
for the abc inode lock. The locks gradually cascade 
up the directory hierarchy, and the system soon 
grinds to a halt because crucial directories such as 
/home become part of the cascading inode lock. 


An explicit suspend response warns the event 
detector about indefinite delays so it can avoid cas- 
cading inode locks. In our current prototype suspend 
partially unwinds the filesystem request and suspends 
it without holding inode locks. 


Communication Channel 


A file monitor receives event notification from 
the operating system via a custom communication 
channel in much the same way that the wrapper 
implementation communicates with its associated 
support daemons. A thin veneer defines a simple 
message passing abstraction containing routines such 
as fm_open to open a channel, fm_await_packet to 
wait for a message, fm_getevent to obtain a message 
from the channel, and fm_sendresponse to respond to 
a message. These routines map to open, select, 
read, and write calls on a simple pseudo-device in 
the obvious way. Hiding the pseudo-device beneath 
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a simple veneer allows implementors to choose other 
communication implementations. 


Programming the Event Detector 


A file monitor uses new programming calls to 
control the event detection mechanism. The sim- 
plest call, fm_attach, takes as arguments a file name, 
a file monitor identifier, an event type (such as 
FE_FILE_DATA_READ), and a communication pol- 
icy (synchronous or asynchronous). The call estab- 
lishes a persistent relationship between the file and 
the specified file monitor. 


To be useful for HSM services, as well as 
many other services, the relationship set up by 
fm_attach must be stored persistently by the filesys- 
tem.” To make the event detection mechanism useful 
without requiring persistent storage for file monitor 
specifications, two other event detector programming 
calls exist: fm_glbl_attach (global attach) and 
fm_dfit_attach (default attach). Both calls take the 
Same arguments as fm_attach but do not require per- 
sistent storage. The global attach function attaches 
the described monitor to every active (in-memory) 
vnode object in a particular filesystem. The default 
attach function specifies the event detection profile 
to use as new vnode objects become active (in- 
memory) in a particular filesystem. Other miscel- 
laneous calls, such as fm_stat, allow applications to 
obtain the current event detection status of files. 


An Epoch HSM service can use these functions 
to set up monitors for file reads, file writes, file 
errors (for ENOSPC), and several other events. The 
first time an I/O operation occurs on a newly 
activated file, the file monitor receives an event 
notification. If the file is fully resident on the mag- 
netic filesystem, the file monitor knows that no 
further intervention for reads and writes will be 
required and can turn off the file read and file write 
events, while leaving the file error event in place 
(for ENOSPC detection). 


Having both a_ persistent mechanism 
(fm_attach) and a _ non-persistent mechanism 
(fm_glbl_attach and fm_dfit_attach) allows operating 
system vendors to make their own choice regarding 
implementation cost versus performance. High per- 
formance requires that the kernel itself store some 
persistent state regarding the event detection profiles 
of individual files; that way the kernel can often 
bypass file monitor communication. On the other 
hand, a vendor can choose to only support the non- 
persistent control mechanisms, which leads to lower 
performance but places less burden on the base 
filesystem. The performance data we have gathered 
from our prototype implementation suggests that the 
cost of contacting the file monitor once when a 
vnode becomes active may not be prohibitive. It 
becomes even less of a problem if the vnode cache 


3Extended file attributes ate useful for this. 
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policies allow that cost to be amortized over a 
number of file accesses. 


Name Space Events 


Because we are interested in developing an 
architecture useful for a variety of services, we 
include other filesystem events beyond those needed 
for HSM. Name space events, which allow pro- 
grams to learn about renames, links, and unlinks, are 
one example. Among other things, they can be used 
to construct reliable online backup programs. 


Directory renames cause problems for online 
backup programs. The worst case occurs during an 
active backup run when a directory moves from a 
region of the filesystem the backup program has not 
yet descended to a region that the backup program 
has already descended. In that case, the backup 
misses all the files (and subdirectories) underneath 
the renamed directory. Subsequent incremental 
backups will not correct the situation because time- 
stamps on the affected (missed) files will generally 
contribute to the appearance that the ‘‘problem’’ 
backup covered them and so the incremental backup 
will not include them. 


Name space events provide mechanisms for 
dealing with such problems. The event detector can 
generate an event whenever directory entries are 
added, deleted, or changed. A file monitor can use 
the events to implement one of two different 
schemes. In a locking scheme, the file monitor 
suspends the process making the change, thus keep- 
ing the filesystem stable during backup scanning. 
This is similar to the approach used by Sun’s CoPi- 
lot backup product [14]. In a non-locking scheme, 
the file monitor communicates the event to the 
backup program, which can then take appropriate 
action. This appears to be a more general solution 
than the locking scheme; however, we have not yet 
tried implementing a backup program that uses the 
non-locking scheme. 


Event Detection as an OS Feature 


The new file monitor architecture generalizes 
the old wrapper architecture. Special purpose 
mechanisms that were only useful for one applica- 
tion (Epoch style HSM) have been replaced by gen- 
eral mechanisms useful for many applications. Pol- 
icy decisions that had been compiled into the 
wrappers, such as the decision that deleting a bitfile 
can proceed asynchronously with respect to file 
writes, have been replaced with mechanisms for con- 
trolling such decisions at run time. 


Once generalized, the kernel code becomes 
attractive for direct incorporation into operating sys- 
tems. Two benefits accrue after a vendor takes over 
ownership of the kernel code. First, problems of 
lock-step release and VFS portability become less 
serious because the vendors own all the kernel code 
and are in a much better position to maintain it as 
their kernels evolve over time. Second, the 
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mechanisms become available for use by other third 
parties. By putting the mechanisms into their ker- 
nels, vendors enable development of add-on filesys- 
tem services such as HSM, file compression, encryp- 
tion, etc. 


New System Calls 


We have also defined a small set of new sys- 
tem calls for general application use. The calls 
extend UNIX in ways that ease the construction of 
meaningful file monitors. However, many of the 
calls are useful extensions in their own right even 
without an event detection mechanism. The discus- 
sion below describes these calls. 


Invisible Read/Invisible Write 


Hierarchical storage systems use file time- 
stamps to choose migration candidates. Unfor- 
tunately, if the HSM software uses the standard 
read() system call when copying files off the mag- 
netic disk, then the very act of migrating a file will 
update its access time, making the file a good candi- 
date for bringing back to the top of the hierarchy. 


More generally, any backup program that reads 
files through the filesystem interface will disturb file 
access times. Even without HSM software this can 
be a concern. To avoid disturbing access times, 
some filesystem utility programs have gone to the 
extreme of bypassing the filesystem entirely; they 
can read files off the raw magnetic disk. 


To solve the access timestamp problem we 
defined two new system calls, invisibleread() and 
invisiblewrite(), to manipulate files without updating 
timestamps. Only processes with appropriate 
privileges (usually root) may use them. 


We have also experimented with using a new 
open() flag to indicate invisible access. The most 
general solution (one we have not tried) consists of 
an alternate set of timestamps and an open() flag 
indicating that I/O should update the alternate time- 
stamps instead of the standard ones. That allows 
backup and migration programs to manipulate files 
without disturbing the ordinary timestamps, and also 
addresses security and accountability concerns raised 
by the invisible-read and invisible-write interfaces. 
All operating systems should have some method of 
distinguishing backup-oriented file access from ordi- 
nary file access. 


File Handles 


Some file monitors need access to the moni- 
tored file during event processing. For example, a 
statQ) call on the monitored file allows the file moni- 
tor to determine the owner of the file. Without that 
capability, the file monitor would have to maintain 
its own parallel copy of file ownership data. 


Instead of relying on pathnames to support such 
access (the watchdogs system solution [4]), we use 
an open-by-handle interface. Handles, similar to 
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those used by NFS server implementations, are 
exported to user-space processes. A new system 
call, open-by-handle, allows suitably privileged 
processes to convert such handles into open file 
descriptors. This gives file monitors access to files 
without requiring that the kernel track or compute 
full pathnames. 


The event packets generated by the event 
detection mechanism include a file handle that the 
file monitor uses to access the file via the open-by- 
handle interface. (The kernel filters out events gen- 
erated by the file monitor itself, to prevent infinite 
recursion.) More generally, any process can make 
use of file handles for a variety of purposes. Two 
additional interfaces, fd-to-handle and path-to- 
handle, produce file handles from file descriptors and 
pathnames, respectively. Even without an event 
detection mechanism file handles are useful, for 
example, when implementing a pass-through NFS 
server in user-space. 


Implementation 


This section describes a prototype implementa- 
tion of the event detection mechanism. All proto- 
type work has been done with SunOS 4.1.2 running 
on a Sparcstation IPC. 


Per-vnode event detection information is stored 
in an in-memory structure called an event_detector 
structure, shown in Figure 5. A new field was added 
to the generic vnode to hold a pointer to this struc- 
ture; a NULL pointer indicates no monitoring. The 
implementation allows multiple vnodes to share 
references to a single copy of the event_detector 
structure for vnodes that have identical event detec- 
tion profiles. 


struct event_detector { 
unsigned long eventmask; 
unsigned long syncmask; 
int holdcount; 
struct event tuple 
eventarray[ NEVT }; 


Figure 5: Event Detector structure 


The structure contains a holdcount to record the 
number of vnodes pointing to it. Two bit masks, 
eventmask and syncmask, summarize the events 
being monitored. The eventmask contains one bit 
for each type of event. The syncmask contains one 
bit for events using synchronous communication. A 
simple array, eventarray, holds the tuples describing 
the monitored events, with one tuple per event type 
to record the monitor ID and the communication pol- 
icy. The prototype only permits attaching one file 
monitor to a given vnode for any particular event, 
although it allows attaching different monitors to a 
given vnode for different events. In other words, 
one file monitor per event type, per vnode. 


Webber 


To determine whether or not a given vnode 
requires intervention on a particular event, a macro, 
VP_MON, implements the following checks: If the 
event_detector pointer in the vnode is NULL no 
intervention is required. Otherwise, the eventmask 
in the event_detector structure is checked for a. bit 
correspondin g to the event in question. 


Generating Events 


We implemented the event detection mechan- 
ism by modifying UFS to generate the necessary file 
events at key points. In SunOS 4.1.2, the key point 
for file read operations is inside the ufs_getapage() 
routine. The key point for file write operations is 
inside the ufs_putpage() routine. We added simple 
calls in both routines to generate the appropriate file 
monitor events. The calls package up the inode han- 
dle, file offset, and I/O length information and send 
them to a file monitor. Figure 6 shows an example 
code fragment. 


Finding the correct location in a given filesys- 
tem to inject this call is crucial. The location must 
be close enough to the actual I/O path to be immune 
from confusion due to read-ahead policies and such. 
Yet it must still be possible to recover the file- 
relative offset and length information; at locations 
too low in the implementation layering that informa- 
tion is often unavailable. 


/x 

* This is the code injected into 

* ufs_getapage, at the point where 
* it is about to set up an I/O for 
* a given range of bytes in a file. 


»/ 


if (VP_MON(ITOV(ip), FE_FILE DATA_READ)) 


rv = fm_send_ rdwr(ITOV(ip), 
FE_FILE DATA_READ, 
offs, len); 


Figure 6: Sending a read event 


Multiple File Monitors 


The prototype allows different FMs to operate 
on different events for a single vnode, but does not 
permit two different FMs to operate on the same 
event for a single vnode. This restriction is due to 
the event_detector data structure, which only stores 
one event tuple per event type, per vnode. A more 
general implementation could store a list of event 
tuples per event type, per vnode. 


In a stackable vnode implementation a second 
method becomes possible: each stacked event detec- 
tion mechanism can have its own simple one- 
monitor-per-event-type data structure. Miultiple 
monitors would then be implemented by pushing 
multiple instantiations of the event detection 
mechanism onto the vnode. 


The stacking approach has the advantage of 
factoring out the complexity of multiple monitors by 
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exploiting the power of vnode stacking. The draw- 
back is that an event detector implemented in a pure 
stacked method resurrects all the layered VFS issues 
(locking, read-ahead, subtle dependencies on the 
base filesystem, etc.). 


Miscellaneous Implementation Problems 


Two other implementation issues deserve men- 
tion: hostile ENOSPC behavior, and NFS interac- 
tions. 


Hostile ENOSPC Behavior 


Many filesystems have hostile ENOSPC 
behavior. For example, the BSD4.3 UFS code prints 
a ‘‘write failed: file system full’? message on the 
system console, in the system error log, and on the 
user’s terminal when the disk becomes full. That 
behavior prevents a layered filesystem service from 
intercepting the ENOSPC error return and tran- 
sparently repairing the problem. For example, a 
simple ENOSPC retry service could suspend the 
affected process for a minute or so and then retry the 
operation in the hope that the condition fixes itself. 
A more useful ENOSPC service could take active 
steps to make space available on the target filesys- 
tem; indeed, Epoch HSM software does just that. 
Unfortunately, the ENOSPC service has no way to 
erase the disconcerting ‘‘write failed’’ error message 
from the user’s terminal. Layered filesystem ser- 
vices raise many such issues. 


NFS Interactions 


The second implementation problem comes 
from unfortunate interactions between NFS imple- 
mentations and HSM systems. In many scenarios, 
an NFS operation on a migrated file consumes an 
nfsd for an unbounded period of time. For example, 
an NFS read may take all weekend to complete if it 
needs access to an optical volume not currently 
loaded in an automated library unit Gukebox). Even 
when all volumes are available, competition for opti- 
cal drives can introduce long delays during migration 
storms. A single client can consume all the NFS 
server processes by performing a few parallel 
requests for migrated files. Once all nfsd processes 
are blocked awaiting access to migrated files, no 
other clients can access the NFS server! 


We solve this problem by determining whether 
or not a given HSM request comes from an NFS 
server daemon. Migration requests that do not come 
from an NFS server daemon context are suspended 
according to the methods described throughout this 
paper. Requests that do come from an NFS server 
daemon context are simply dropped if they are not 
satisfied in a timely fashion. For example, the 
wrapper implementation never puts an nfsd to sleep 
awaiting migration-fault service, but instead makes 
the nfsd drop the request.? 


The policy is actually slightly more complex than that; 
the wrappers only cause the nfsd to drop the request if the 
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In the file monitor architecture the suspend 
reply that a file monitor can return to the kernel is 
crucial for solving these types of problems. The 
suspend reply alerts the kernel that the operation 
may take a long time. The kernel can then decide 
whether to suspend the affected process (the normal 
case) or ask it to forget about the operation (the nfsd 
case). Note that in the file monitor architecture, the 
kernel-specific code that makes this decision gets 
implemented once, in the event detection and 
response mechanism, rather than having to be dupli- 
cated throughout every add-on filesystem service. 


Performance Issues 


There are three primary performance issues for 
mechanisms such as file monitors: 

@ Global cost: The performance cost imposed 
by the event detection mechanism on all 
filesystem operations. 

@ Partial use cost: The performance cost 
imposed on accesses to a file when the 
mechanism is in use, but is not triggered by a 
particular operation. For example, _ the 
read/write performance penalty when only 
error events are being trapped determines the 
viability of an ENOSPC service. 

@ Full cost: The full performance cost incurred 
by operations to a monitored file that do con- 
tact the file monitor. 


We measured these costs on a Sparcstation IPC 
running our SunOS 4.1.2 prototype event detector. 


The global cost and the partial use cost depend 
on the VP_MON macro implementation. In the gen- 
eral case, the VP_MON macro compiles into twelve 
instructions. In many cases, the event type passed 
into VP_MON is a constant and VP_MON becomes 
nine instructions. In either case, the performance 
overhead is minor. 


To measure the full cost, we modified getpid() 
to send synchronous FE_NOP messages and wrote a 
C program to call getpid() in a loop. Our prototype 
implementation can send 1600 such “‘speed of light”’ 
messages per second for an overhead of about 625 
microseconds per event. We have not yet analyzed 
where all the time goes but suspect, based on prior 
kernel experience, that context switching consumes 
the bulk of it. No effort has yet been made to 
optimize the prototype. 


Many filesystem services are insensitive to such 
overhead. For example, accessing a migrated file 
typically involves a many-second delay for robotic 
movement in an automated library unit. It will be 
difficult to even measure a 625 microsecond 


request iS not satisfied within a tunable period of time. 
Also, how one convinces an nofsd to drop the request 
without returning an error to the client varies from one 
system to another. 
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overhead in such an application. Compression and 
encryption applications have similar characteristics, 
though in those cases the overhead is related to the 
computational algorithms rather than to physical 
device limitations. 


Future Work 


We are pursuing further development work 
jointly with our OEM partners. We are also build- 
ing a reference implementation of the event detec- 
tion mechanism using a commonly available UNIX 
source base. Future ports of Epoch Systems HSM 
technology and backup technology will proceed 
cooperatively with platform vendors; the vendors 
will implement the event detection mechanisms in 
their systems and we will provide a file monitor that 
implements our HSM algorithms. As we gain more 
experience with this model we hope to encourage 
other third parties (including Epoch competitors) to 
use these interfaces. Epoch’s experience demon- 
strates a strong market for data management ser- 
vices; file monitors should help UNIX meet those 
needs. 


We have also investigated hierarchical storage 
integration for other operating systems and believe 
the file monitor concept will be useful even outside 
the UNIX arena. Finally, we have used specialized 
extended attribute mechanisms in our HSM software 
but would like to do more experimentation with gen- 
eralized filesystem support of extended attributes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Current methods for interfacing file systems to user programs suffer two major drawbacks: 
they require kernel modifications or root privileges, and they are too complicated to be given 
to ordinary users. In this paper we show alternative methods are possible. The recent rise of 
dynamic linking provides a new way for users to develop their own file systems: by 
interposing a layer of user code between a program and the system call interface, a user can 
alter or extend a file system’s behavior. 


For greatest power and reliability, such changes to file system behavior must be 
managed systematically. We present two user-extensible file systems that are loosely 
modeled on intensional logic. IFSO is simple, and supports only extended pathname 
interpretation for files: it permits certain shell-like expressions as pathnames. To this, IFS1 
adds directory lookup and an escape mechanism for interpreting pathnames that can be 
modified by the user at any point. These file systems operate by modifying the semantics of 
UNIX system calls that take pathname arguments. 


With IFS1 a user can develop a wide range of useful file systems without writing a line 
of C code. We have developed a variety of sample file systems with IFS1, including tar 
image navigation and a software development file system resembling 3DFS. IFS1 can thus 


be thought of as a simple user-programmable file system toolkit. 


Introduction 


The past few years have seen the development 
of hundreds of file systems; everything from AFS 
(Andrew File System) to ZFS (Zebra File System). 
The high level of interest warranted a USENIX 
workshop [1] on the subject. By and large, these file 
systems have been developed to satisfy user needs 
not well addressed by traditional UNIX file systems. 


Unfortunately, existing file system interfaces 
discourage user experimentation. Changing file sys- 
tems requires kernel] modifications or root privileges; 
the task of writing a new file system is far too com- 
plicated to be given to most users. Current file sys- 
tem interfaces discourage adding even simple nam- 
ing services. For example, users often complain that 
applications do not understand pathnames like ‘‘~’’ 
or ‘‘$HOME”’ that use shell-interpretable expressions. 
Many applications have independently added support 
for these expressions, but this is a wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort. It’s hard to imagine solving this prob- 
lem with current systems, since these abbreviations 
depend on information not readily available to either 
the kernel or the file system. 


We propose intensional file systems as a sim- 
ple, easy-to-explain abstraction for implementing one 
file system on top of another, an abstraction that pro- 
vides motivating design principles for file system 


This work was supported by a _ University of 
California/Twin Sun MICRO grant, and NSF grant IRI- 
8917907. 


designers, and that makes it easy for users to define 
new naming rules. In an intensional file system, a 
file system is stored as a description of how to name 
or produce files, instead of as the filenames or con- 
tents themselves. The term ‘‘intensional’’ comes 
from intensional logic, which concentrates on the 
problem of ascribing meaning to a logical expression 
or name. The fundamental design problem of an 
intensional file system is to specify the rules and 
mechanism for ‘‘extensionalizing’’ the files of an 
intensional file system, i.e., for computing the actual 
file that an IFS file denotes. 


Our main motivation for intensional file sys- 
tems is to provide a simple, systematic method for 
users to augment their file systems with naming ser- 
vices. Our design principles are heavily influenced 
by those of Satyanarayanan [12] for modern distri- 
buted file systems. We assume that clients have 
CPU cycles to burn. Our goals are to cache on 
clients whenever possible, to let users exploit usage 
properties, to minimize system-wide knowledge and 
change for easy administration, to minimize the 
security risk, and to have adequate performance. 


Naming and Intensionality 


Many file systems amount to either an extended 
name service or an extended system call service. 
The former provide a richer view of the underlying 
files, but little more than this; examples include the 
Semantic File System [5], 3DFS[8], and TFS [7]. 
The latter extend many system calls beyond their 
normal] UNIX semantics. 
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The central issue in the first kind of system is 
what a “‘name’’ is, and how it is to be interpreted. 
The issue in the second kind of system is the map- 
ping between a particular system call and its seman- 
tics. Philosophers have tried to clarify issues in 
mapping between expressions and their meaning for 
several hundred years. This work is usually lumped 
under the subject ‘“‘intensionality’’ or ‘‘intensional 
logic’’. 

Intensionality 


Intensionality ascribes meaning to a sentence or 
a expression (such as a name). The intension of an 
expression is the procedure that finds the value (con- 
crete meaning) of the expression in any given con- 
text. This value is also called an extension of the 
expression. Briefly, intensionality makes meaning 
be relative to context. 


The meaning of expressions are often context- 
dependent: the meaning of the phrase the current 
time depends on when and where it is evaluated, and 
the sentence The expression $(E) has the same 
meaning as the expression ‘E‘. has the meaning true 
for the Korn shell, but false for the traditional 
Bourne shell. 


Intensional logics formalize these distinctions, 
and distinguish between expression syntax, intension, 
and extension. Syntax defines the expressions of a 
language; the extension of an expression is its value 
or what it denotes; and the intension of an expres- 
sion is a function on contexts that yields the exten- 
sion in the given context. The intension of an 
expression is a function from a context to a value. 
Figure 1 shows that an intension is the connection 
between a language expression and its extension. 


context 
current time, PATH, TZ, etc. 


expression intension 
———->» evaluation 
$(date) of date 
extension 


Fri Nov 20 20:02:06 PST 1992 


Figure 1: Intensions map contexts to extensions 


For a clear, up-to-date discussion of the philo- 
sophical perspective on issues in intensionality, see 
Zalta [15]. 
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Intensionality and File Systems 


Naming mechanisms in file systems have been 
ad hoc, and could benefit from a more general foun- 
dation. A naming mechanism must somehow cover 
the distinctions just raised if it is to be general. 


Intensional logic suggests a foundation. How- 
ever it must be adapted for file system applications 
for a variety of reasons: 

@ Names in English (or any other natural 
language) are usually simple proper names, 
while names in file systems are complex paths 
with multiple atomic components, and can be 
highly time- and context-dependent. 

@ The concept of ‘‘evaluation’’ in English is 
limited, but is sophisticated and heavily used 
in an operating systems context. 

@ File systems raise many issues that are not of 
concern in processing English, such as perfor- 
mance, security, and conceptual simplicity. 


Intensionality mechanisms used in file systems 
should reflect concerns like these. In IFS, we adapt 
the idea of intensionality in two ways: 

1. The space of pathnames can be extended to 
include not just ordinary filenames, but also 
expressions. Any general name service can 
then be built by providing an interpreter that 
evaluates name expressions. 

2. The same idea can be applied to system calls. 
Any system call (like chmod("-",0755)) 
is an expression, whose interpretation can 
depend on context. We provide an interpreter 
that defines the context, i.e., defines what the 
system call does. This gives a general system 
call interface. 


The second treatment is more general than the first, 
since name service is essentially determined by the 
open system call. 


We have built two file systems that represent 
these two adaptations of intensionality in a user- 
programmable way. IFSO is a name service that per- 
mits shell-like expressions as filenames, while IFS1 
adds directory lookup and _ user-defined naming 
escapes. 


IFSO 


We initially conceived IFSO[4] as a response to 
the evolution of proliferation of ‘‘buildable files’’, 
taking advantage of the fact that today CPUs often 
have cycles to burn. 


Today many files (formatted manual pages, 
diagnostics, binary executables, tar files, files 
copied from across the net, etc.) can be easily pro- 
duced on demand whenever needed, rather than 
being stored on disk. Our idea was to somehow 
include a make-like capability into the file system, 
allowing it to rematerialize a buildable file whenever 
the file is needed. This idea grew into IFSO. 
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Overview of IFSO Use 


IFSO extends the UNIX tree-structured path- 
names by adding intensional pathnames, which are 
expressions evaluable with the shell. Intensional 
pathnames can evaluate to either file contents, or to 
names of other files. Pathname expressions evaluat- 
ing to file contents are written with enclosing 
parentheses (...), while expressions evaluating to 
pathnames are written using the Korn shell notation 
$(...). For example, the intensional pathname 
(date) evaluates to the current date, while the 
intensional pathname $(whoami) evaluates to the 
file named by the output of the command whoami. 


IFSO is quite simple from the user’s viewpoint. 
With IFSO the user creates an intensional file using 
the ordinary UNIX 1n command, e.g., 


$ ln -s ‘(date)’ now.txt 

$ cat now.txt 

Sun Mar 8 20:06:31 PST 1992 
$ awk ‘'{print $4}’ now.txt 
20:07:01 


To see whether a file is intensional, you invoke 
ls -1 in the usual way. The ownership, length, 
and date is that of the intension, not the extension. 
To see the extension, append the —L option; just as 
with symbolic links, it causes IFSO to refer to the 
extension instead of the intension. 
$ ls -l now.txt 
lrwxrwxrwx 1 pre 


$ ls -l1L now.txt 
-Yr-------- 0 pre 


6 Mar 8 20:06 now.txt -> (date) 
29 Mar 8 20:14 now.txt 


For a more practical example, consider the fol- 
lowing make rules: 


dist.tar.Z: dist.tar 
compress dist.tar >$@ 


dist.tar: 
tar cf - *.h *.c >S@ 


clean: 
rm -£ dist.tar* 


These can easily be replaced by intensional files that 
are always up-to-date, takes far less space than their 
extensional counterparts, and never need cleaning, as 
follows: 


ln -s ‘(compress <dist.tar)’ dist.tar.Z 
ln -s ‘(tar cf - *.[ch))’ dist.tar 


There is no problem with defining intensional files in 
terms of other intensional files this way. For exam- 


ple, to make a compressed tape, one can execute the 
command 


dd <dist.tar.Z >/dev/rstl 


~ in the process of extensionalizing dist.tar.2Z, 
IFSO recursively extensionalizes dist.tar first. 
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Intensional Pathnames in IFSO 


Any tree-oriented file system provides exten- 
sional pathnames, sequences of existing filenames 
specifying a path to a desired file from some initial 
directory. IFSO extends this widely-used model by 
permitting intensional pathnames, which include 
shell-evaluable expressions. 


Intensional pathnames are essentially shell pro- 
grams that yield a pathname when evaluated. For 
example, the intensional pathname $(sunp Xsun 
X) yields the name that is the output of the shell 
command sunp Xsun X. Suppose that the sunp 
command is defined as follows: 


#1/bin/sh 

if (sun) 2>/dev/null 

then echo $1 

else echo $2 

fi 
Then the pathname $(sunp Xsun_ =X) Is 
equivalent to the pathname Xsun if interpreted on a 
Sun workstation, and otherwise is equivalent to the 
pathname X. 


Extensional pathnames are annoyingly restric- 
tive, and this has led to the creation of symbolic 
links, conditional symbolic links, and other similar 
extensions to UNIX. IFSO lifts the restriction in a 
general way, letting pathnames include expressions. 
Although symbolic links were regarded with caution 
when they were introduced, they are now a popular 
mechanism in UNIX. IFSO can be used as a natural 
extension of symbolic links. 


Specifics of IFSO Pathname Interpretation 


IFSO overloads the conventional notion of path- 
name with two specializations: extensional path- 
name and intensional pathname. An _ extensional 
pathname is a standard UNIX pathname. 


In IFSO, an intensional pathname is of the form 
D/$ (command) 


where D is an extensional pathname. When this 
pathname is interpreted, command is executed in the 
D directory, and the output is interpreted as a path- 
name. The syntax is borrowed from the Korn shell. 


Mirroring these pathname types are file types. 
An extensional file corresponds to a conventional 
UNIX file. An intensional file is a symbolic link con- 
taining an extensional pathname or intensional path- 
name. When opened, intensional files cause evalua- 
tions that ultimately yield an extensional file. 


IFSO redefines pathname system calls, i.e., sys- 
tem calls like open and stat that have pathname 
arguments and require extensional files. IFSO’s 
interpretation of these calls differs from that of the 
underlying file system in the following ways: 


1. In IFSO, the pathname can be intensional. If so, 
it is evaluated before further processing. 
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2. Symbolic links can contain intensional path- 
names. Therefore, pathname system calls first 
invoke readlink to see whether the file is 
intensional. 


3. The context for an open includes not only the 
working directory, the user id, and so forth, but 
also includes anything accessible to the process 
that interprets the intensional pathname. 


4. Accessing a file repeatedly uses the IFSO evalua- 
tion mechanism until it yields an extensional file, 
or an error. 


5. Extensionalization aborts if if the total number of 
dereferences required exceeds the declared limit 
(currently 20). The limit of 20 prevents loops, 
and was inspired by the traditional limit of 20 
symbolic link expansions in Berkeley UNIX. 


IFSO also supports one abbreviation. The path- 
name 


D/ (command ) 


Is equivalent to the name of a temporary file con- 
taining the output of command. 


IFS1 


IFSO showed us the potential for programmable 
file systems interfaces. Although IFSO is satisfactory 
as a file system by itself, it has two major 
weaknesses. 


First, IFSO insists on having an intensional file 
(symbolic link) for any object file that one wants 
extensionalized. For example, with IFSO we can 
store a large file F in compressed form F. Z, and use 
its extensional form: 
$ ln -s ‘(zcat F)’ F 
$ le -l F* 
lrwxrwxrwx 1 pre 17 Nov 10 22:00 F -> (zcat F) 
-rw-r--r-- 1 pre 788213 Nov 10 22:00 F.Z 
$ le -1L F 
-Y-------- 0 pre 1297200 Nov 10 22:01 F 
Unfortunately, with IFSO we must manually create 
the symbolic link F in order to get access to the 
uncompressed file. 


Second, IFSO extensionalizes only the last 
filename component of a pathname. This simplifies 
the implementation, but it prevents intensional direc- 
tories, which are highly desirable. We were reluc- 
tant to add intensional directories to IFSO, since it 
would require one extra readlink system call per 
pathname component, even for ordinary extensional 
paths. 


When we considered fixes for these shortcom- 
ings, we were struck by the wealth of options avail- 
able. When extensionalizing a directory, should the 
resulting directory temporary be placed in /tmp or 
near the intensional directory? Should extensional- 
ized directories be shared among several process 
invocations, or private to each process? Should the 
extensionalization rules depend only on intensional 
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files’ names, or also on their contents? These and 
other questions quickly convinced us that we could 
not hope to simply add code and options to IFSO to 
support directories and writable files — the resulting 
system would have been too inflexible and arbitrary. 


Instead, we arrived at a design that uses a user 
space kernel together with an external extensional- 
izer specified by the user at run time via an environ- 
ment variable. IFS1 improves on IFSO by adding 
user-defined escapes, and by invoking the exten- 
sionalizer only for pathnames that do not exist exten- 
sionally, and which either are unusual (i.e., end in 
“1”? or contain parentheses) or contain a symbolic 
link component that expands to an unusual path- 
name. The ‘‘!’’ pathnames invoke a user-defined 
escape mechanism; pathnames containing 
parentheses are interpreted much as in IFSO. 


Users define a pathname escape mechanism 
with the environment variable IFS COMMAND. For 
example, we can define IFS COMMAND to interpret 
pathnames like F!, where F does not exist but F.Z 
does. The following script copies F to the standard 
output, and caches the extensional uncompressed file 
in /tmp. 


#!/bin/sh 
- zcat <$1.Z || 


cc 9D 


exit 2 # ENOENT 


The program runs its arguments as a command, 
directs standard output to a temporary file in an 
IFS-managed directory in /tmp, and yields the 
name of the temporary file. Suppose the above 
script is named /bin/zcat.ext, and we set 
IFS_ COMMAND to /bin/zcat.ext. Afterwards, 
references to F! force F to be extensionalized: 


$ ls -l F* 

-rw-r--r-- 1 pre 788213 Nov 10 22:00 F.Z 
$ ls -lL F 

F not found 

$ ls -lL FI 

-Yr-------- 0 pre 1297200 Nov 10 22:01 F! 


The IFS COMMAND program can specify further 
actions for IFS1 to take by outputting other informa- 
tion. It tells IFS1 that the new file is a temporary by 
prefixing its pathname with (unlink); IFS1 then 
unlinks the file after doing the system call on it, and 
before returning to the user program. For example, 
the IFSO abbreviation 


D/ (command) 


is implemented in IFS1 by defining it to be 
equivalent to the pathname 


D/$(= command) 


where ‘‘—’’ is the temporary file command described 
above. Here is a simple implementation of the ‘‘~”’ 
command: 


#1/bin/sh 
echo -n "(unlink)/tmp/ifsss$" 
exec “S$@" >/tmp/ifsss 
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The user-defined escape feature permits some- 
thing like make processing to be performed directly 
by IFS1. The zcat.ext script implements the 
makefile rule 


-SUFFIXES: .2Z 


oZ: 
uncompress $* 


but works anywhere in the file system, handles 
compressed files in read-only directories, does not 
require explicit invocation of a special program like 
make, and automatically cleans up the results. 


The ‘‘1’’ escape character is required to force 
IFS1 extensionalization. This convention avoids 
surprises; extensionalization happens only for path- 
names containing explicit IFSO intensional expres- 
sions, pathnames containing symbolic links that 
expand to such expressions, and pathnames ending in 
‘*1’?, This makes it possible for the user (and IFS1) 
to determine easily whether a pathname will involve 
extensionalization. Also, with csh this convention 
works well, since the command line abbreviation 
“‘t11’? means ‘‘do the previous command, but this 
time extensionalize its last argument’’. 


Specifics of IFS1 Pathname Interpretation 


The wrapper that IFS1 interposes around a 
pathname system call has no extra effect if the sys- 
tem call at first succeeds, or if it fails for reasons 
other than the file’s lack of existence. However, if 
the call fails because of a missing file (ie., 
errno=ENOENT), and if the environment variable 
IFS COMMAND is set, IFS1 examines the pathname 
looking for parenthesized commands, or for symbolic 
links that expand to parenthesized commands. If if 
finds any, it extensionalizes them using rules similar 
to IFSO; otherwise, if IFS COMMAND is nonempty 
and the pathname ended with ‘‘!’’, IFS1 invokes 
IFS COMMAND, passing it the pathname (minus 
**1?”), the name of the system call, and some extra 
information to tell the program whether the file is 
being accessed for reading or writing. If the pro- 
gram fails, IFS1 returns —1 and sets errno to the 
exit status of the program; otherwise, IFS1 retries 
the system call with the new pathname output by the 
program, and immediately unlinks the new pathname 
if the program preceded it with the string 
(unlink). 


Sample IFS Applications 


Previous sections have shown small examples 
like conditional symbolic links and date time stamps. 
This section shows some more elaborate examples of 
the IFS mechanisms in use. 


FTP Storage 

With IFS we can store a large file F on another 
site, and use FIP to retrieve the file whenever 
needed, For example: 
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$ ln -s ‘'(catftp alex.sp.cs.cmu.edu’\ 

> ' cs-techreports/list.of.papers)’ \ 

> internetTRs 

$ ls -1 internetTRs | fold -45 

lrwxrwxrwx 1 stott 57 Nov 14 15:40 
internetTRs -> (catftp alex.sp.cs.cmu.edu cs- 
techreports/list.of.papers) 

$ wc internetTRs 

4638 4638 260659 internetTRs 


where catftp is a shell script that invokes the ftp 
command with anonymous login. 
File Fingerprinting and Encryption 

Suppose we trust our local workstation, but are 
using networks or file servers that are less reliable, 
and we want to check against inadvertant or mali- 
cious modification of a file whenever we access it. 
We have written a program called md4cp that is 
like cp, but the copy that results is an intensional 
file that verifies the original against a fingerprint 
generated by the MD4 message digest algo- 
rithm [11]. Here is the source code for md4cp: it 
uses md4 to generate the fingerprint, and creates an 
intensional file that will use md4verify to check 
the fingerprint. 


#1 /bin/sh 

if [ -d $2 } 

then F=$2/‘basename $1’ 
else F=$2 

fi 

In -s "\$(md4verify $1 ‘md4 <$1‘)" SF 


With this we can create fingerprinted files. For 
example. suppose . is reliable, but /usr/local is 
not. We make a new self-checking X server as fol- 
lows: 

$ md4cp /usr/local/bin/X11/Xx . 

$ ls -1 X | fold -45 

lrwxrwxrwx 1 stott 66 Nov 20 17:18 
X -> $(md4verify /usr/local/bin/X11/X 54fbda3 
4ee46771858401f£2494f72b1d) 


Before invocation, <X _ first verifies _ that 
/usr/local/bin/X11/X still has the indicated 
checksum. Of course, IFS isn’t necessary for this 
particular example: since the X server is a program, 
we could have just written a small shell script that 
verified and invoked the actual X server. But the 
IFS approach is more general than the shell script 
approach, because it works for non-executable files 
as well. 


The source code for md4verify is as follows: 


#1!/bin/sh 
if checksum=‘md4 <$1‘ 
then 
case Schecksum in 
$2) echo -n $1 ;; 
*) exit 22 # EINVAL 
esac 
else exit 2 # ENOENT 
fo 
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It should also be possible to store a file in 
encrypted form using IFS; reading the file would 
invoke a window-based password requester that 
demands the password directly from the user. (The 
user interface of the traditional UNIX crypt com- 
mand is inappropriate for IFS, because it disturbs the 
application screen layout.) This could be done with 
a command like ln -s ’(xcrypt F.x)’ F. 


A Versioning File System 


We have implemented a simple versioning file 
system with function reminiscent of 3DFS[8]. Our 
file system is based on RCS[13]. It is implemented 
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Lazy Recursive Checkout of Directories 


If rcs.ext is invoked on a directory D 
corresponding to a subdirectory RCS/D of the RCS 
hierarchy, it lazily extensionalizes D by mkdiring it 
and populating it with intensional files, one for each 
entry in RCS/D. The following scenario shows one 
step of rcs.ext’s lazy recursive directory exten- 
sionalization prompted by a user’s cd command. 
$ le -1 RCS/ifs 
total 21 
drwxrwer-x 2 p 512 Nov 20 14:17 doc 


-r--r--r-- 2 p 18418 Oct 31 15:55 i.c,v 
-r--r--r-- 2 p 1758 Oct 31 15:55 i.h,v 


$ le -1l 
with an extensionalizer called rcs.ext that has total 2 
: : : drwxrwer-x 4 p 512 Nov 20 14:17 RCS 
two major features: access to old versions, and IGRERER Glogs IN NSU 20r Mati G Went cone ester ee) 
automatic checkout of the latest version. $ cd ifs 
. $ le -1 
Access to Old Versions ocnind 
With rcs.ext, the name p,xrn evaluates to lrwxrwxrwx 1 p 10 Nov 20 14:19 RCS => ../RCS/ifs 

t fil fain f th 3 lrwxrwxrwx 1 p 14 Nov 20 14:19 doc -> ${rcs.ext doc) 
a emporary € containing a Copy Of pathname p's lrwxrwxrwx 1 p 16 Nov 20 14:19 i.c -> $(rcs.ext i.c) 
version n. For example, the shell command lrwxrwxrwx 1 p «16 Nov 20 14:19 ivh -> $(rce.ext i.h) 

Giff afisl.h,rl.3! aisl.h,3rl.4! Implementation 


compares version 1.3 to version 1.4 of the file 
ifsl.h. This behaves much like the traditional 
RCS command 


resdiff -r1l.3 -rl.4 ifsl.h 


but IFS has the advantage that old versions are avail- 
able to all commands, not just those which have a 
special RCS wrapper program. For example, 


grep extension ifsl.h,rl.3! 


searches for the string extension in version 1.3 of 
ifsl.h. With the traditional approach, a new 
rcesgrep wrapper program would have to be writ- 
ten, but with IFS we can use ordinary grep. 


Automatic Checkout 


Developers often test small changes to a set of 
source files in a private area that contains copies of 
the files. In such an environment, it is convenient to 
have unchanged files checked out automatically 
when they are needed. Modern versions of make 
have automatic checkout built in; rcs.ext imple- 
ments automatic checkout for all programs, not just 
make. If rcs.ext is invoked on a file F 
corresponding to an ordinary RCS file, it extension- 
alizes the file by invoking the RCS checkout com- 
mand co -q F. The following example shows 
how rcs.ext extensionalizes the file OK the first 
time that it is referenced. 
$ le -l 
total 2 
drwxrwer-x 3 p 512 Nov 20 14:11 RCS 
lrwxrwxrwx 1 p 17 Nov 20 14:10 OK -> $(rcs.ext OK) 
$ head -1 OK 
Here are the detailed results of the first round: 
$ le -l 
total 3 


drwxrwer-x 3 p 512 Nov 20 14:11 RCS 
-r--r--r-- 1 p 1170 Nov 20 14:12 OK 


The RCS file system extensionalizer rcs.ext 
is a perl script containing about fifty lines, includ- 
ing commentary. A listing appears in Appendix 1. 


A tar File System 


Although tar archive files have become a 
standard way to store collections of files, particularly 
compressed archives, they are hard to inspect. De- 
archiving them takes time, uses disk space, and must 
be cleaned up. 


We can avoid archive file problems using IFS1. 
As an example, here is a simple IFS_COMMAND 
Shell script that automatically extensionalizes tar 
files into their corresponding directories. 


#1/bin/sh 

if [ =f.S tar.) 

then = tar xf - <$l.tar 

elif [ -f $l.tar.Z ] 

then zcat $l.tar.Z | = tar xf - 

else exit 2 # ENOENT 

fi 
With this, we can cd directly into .tar files or 
»tar.Z files. The program ‘‘=’’ is an IFS1 utility 
that extensionalizes a command in a_ temporary 
directory in /tmp, which is eventually removed by a 
cleanup daemon. 


This approach works well for small archives. 
Large archives can cause problems, however, 
because the de-archival will store megabytes of stuff 
that we mostly don’t care about in /tmp. Often 
there is not enough space left to do this safely. 


Using the IFS1 approach, we implemented a 
lazy de-archiver that produces intensional files that 
refer back to the archive fur more de-archival, if this 
turns out to be wanted. We did this by extending 
tar itself to support intensionality. In about 200 
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lines of C we added two options to Gnu tar 1.11.1: 


@ The H option indicates that the pathname 
arguments are actually numbers of specific 
records in the archive, each of which is the 
archive header record for a file to be 
extracted. For example, the command tar 
xfH foo.tar 35 43 extracts the two files 
whose headers are at record numbers 35 and 
43 (after verifying these headers correct). 
Access is fast for archives that are ordinary 
files (not fifos). Compressed archive access is 
much slower, since the entire archive must be 
sequentially uncompressed. 

@ The I option causes tar to extract files as 
intensional files that invoke tar with the H 
option, selecting the appropriate header record 
in the archive for extraction. 


The Gnu tar program also provides three other 
useful options: 2Z announces that the input file 
should be uncompressed first, and O announces that 
extracted files should be routed directly to stdout. 
These extra options make it possible to satisfy all 
our de-archival needs with tar itself. 


The scenario in Appendix 2 was obtained 
with the Gnu Chess tar file (which was 
compressed). After cd’ing into the compressed 
tar file, we poked around. The chdir system 
call handles the escaped pathname gnuchess- 
4.0.p1601!, causing a lazy intensional version of 
the tar file directory structure to be created in a 
subdirectory of /tmp. Although the original tar 
file is 400 Kbytes, the image in /tmp is only a 
few thousand bytes. It consists of the directories 
in the original and intensional files pointing at their 
header records into the tar file. Eg,, 
gnuchess. book is an intensional file equivalent 
to 


(tar xfHOZ /tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.2Z 334) 


which announces: to get this file, extract from the 
original compressed archive, putting the file with 
header record 334 to stdout. Since any dynami- 
cally linked program automatically incorporates 
IFS1, 1s, head, and diff all get the files you 
would expect. 


The lazy tar extensionalizer is as follows: 


#!/bin/sh 

if [ -f $l.tar } 

then = tar xI ‘realpath $1l.tar’ 
elif [ -f $l.tar.Z ]} 

then = tar xIZ ‘realpath $l.tar.Z’' 
else exit 2 # ENOENT 

fi 


This is much like the eager script shown earlier, 
except that provision is made to save the full path- 
name of the original tar file, since it may need to 
be referred to later. The realpath utility pro- 
duces an absolute pathname from a_ given 
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pathname. The key feature is the new I option of 
tar: when run in the extensional directory built 
by ‘‘=’’, it produces the intensional files seen in 
Appendix 2. 


The lazy approach taken to tar navigation 
taken here is space efficient, but of course charges 
a high price in performance. The response time 
for compressed archives can be irritatingly slow, 
since the archive is uncompressed and scanned 
sequentially on each access. However, it would 
not be difficult to change the extensionalizer here 
to check how much space is left in /tmp, and use 
lazy extensionalization only if this is necessary. 


Design Issues for Intensional File Systems 


Basic Design Principles 


Our design principles for IFS were influenced 
by those of Satyanarayanan [12], and included the 
following: 

@ Clients have cycles to burn. 

More and more, file client processors are 

nearly as fast as (and a much less scarce 

resource than) file server processors. 
@ Cache whenever possible. 

Like CPU cycles, client caches are becom- 

ing relatively abundant and parallelism is 

maximized by moving as much work as pos- 
sible onto the clients. 
@ Let users exploit usage properties. 

The people who actually use intensional 

files are more likely to know their usage 

properties than even the best file system 
designer. Keeping the IFS system design 
simple makes it easier for users to gain 
intuition about how to set up their inten- 
sional files efficiently. : 

@ Minimize system-wide knowledge and 
change. 

The more local an_ intensional file’s 

specification is, the easier it is to build and 

scale the file system containing that file, 
particularly to large distributed systems. 
@ Minimize security risk. 

A primary danger of intensional files is that 

they invite abuse. Malicious users could 

replace extensional user files with inten- 
sional files that log keystrokes or perform 
other unspeakable acts, for example. This 
danger cannot entirely be eliminated; it is 
analogous to the problem of letting users set 
their PATH environment variable to mali- 
cious users’ directories. However, the 
danger should not be _— unnecessarily 
enhanced, or made so subtle that users will 
not be able to avoid it easily. 

@ Have adequate performance. 

File systems must provide adequate perfor- 

mance, or they will not be used. Of particu- 

lar importance is interactive performance. 
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Since IFSO and IFS1 are just first proto- 
types, high performance is not essential; but 
enough is needed to get adequate hands-on 
experience. 


Introduction of Intensional Files 


The first design issue in implementing inten- 
sional files is how the user is supposed to concep- 
tualize them. Intensional files must be mapped 
into the existing file system model in a coherent 
way. 

Even IFS’s modest implementation exposes 
several fundamental design considerations for 
intensional file systems, including the following: 

@ How can we add intensional files gracefully? It 
should be easy for users to see exactly which files 
are intensional, and what rules are being used to 
extensionalize them. A principal goal of our work 
was to come up with simple, intuitive rules 
governing intensional files. This is in addition to 
the obvious goal that unmodified traditional pro- 
grams should transparently access the extensional 
counterparts of intensional files. 

@ How heavyweight should intensional file systems 
be? Traditional UNIX file systems contain a large 
number of files and directories, and (for security 
reasons) can be manipulated only by the superuser. 
At first, we followed this model, but eventually we 
rejected it because it is inappropriate for a design 
meant for personal use and tailoring. 

@ Should extensionalization be done by the file 
system client or by the server? Doing the work on 
the server means that we don’t have to touch the 
clients; but doing it on the clients increases paral- 
lelism and decreases network overhead. 


These issues are not new to intensional files. 
The introduction of symbolic links in Berkeley UNIX 
raised most of these issues, albeit in somewhat 
simpler ways. Symbolic links are an important spe- 
cial case of intensional files: the intensional coun- 
terpart of a symbolic link is the name of the linked- 
to file, and the extensional counterpart is the con- 
tents of the linked-to file. Once we saw that sym- 
bolic links were special cases of intensional files, it 
became obvious that one way to implement inten- 
sional files is to generalize symbolic links. 


A more radical analogy between intensional 
and traditional file systems is that a traditional file 
system can be modeled as an IFS backed by a tradi- 
tional UNIX special device. Thus, modern microker- 
nels with file systems migrated out of the kernel 
have much in common with intensional file systems. 


Related Work in File Systems 


There has been an enormous amount of interest 
recently in extending file systems to support new 
functionality, as indicated by the recent USENIX 
workshop on file systems [1]. New approaches strike 
a compromise between flexibility, performance, and 
completeness. For example, operating systems like 
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Mach permit the entire file system to reside outside 
the kernel, yet few users would be capable of writ- 
ing a new Mach file system or even making ad hoc 
file system modifications. UNIX System V 
Streams [2] are much less flexible, providing a ser- 
vice that is user-programmable but not really user- 
extensible. (An extensible variant [10] has been pro- 
posed, however.) 


Stackable file systems like Ficus (6, 9] are a 
promising way to implement new file system con- 
cepts atop traditional systems. They provide a dis- 
ciplined scheme for incorporating features into a file 
system by modeling the file system design as a pro- 
tocol stack, and letting one insert new protocols onto 
the stack. This can greatly ease implementation by 
file system experts, but it’s not a task for novices, 
and it requires root permissions. 


One general approach that has been proposed 
for extensible file systems is file system interface 
mapping, in which basic system calls like open and 
read can be replaced by user code. This approach 
can encourage exploration, but a key issue is how 
the mapped interface is specified by the user. 


One approach for file system interface mapping 
allows users to associate a process with a given file 
that implements the appropriate mapping. The ker- 
nel is modified to route system calls for the file to 
this process. Bershad and Pinkerton(3] describe 
watchdogs, which are user-defined processes that the 
user can attach to a file. Watchdogs are notified 
about each system call affecting the file. They have 
been used to implement access control, file compac- 
tion, mail biffing, directory views, transparent remote 
file access, etc. Welch and Ousterhout [14] propose 
pseudo-devices, basically processes that can be 
treated like files, again by interface mapping. Vari- 
ous sticky programming jobs such as interacting with 
device drivers, X servers, and TCP/IP services can 
be simplified by treating them as pseudo-devices. 


Another general approach is to encourage user 
redefinition of the basic system call interface in 
libc. Any such redefinitions are automatically 
adopted by all dynamically linked programs. This 
approach requires no kernel modifications, and works 
entirely in user space. COLA[8] is a system call 
interception scheme developed at Bell Labs. Basi- 
cally, COLA is to system calls at the user level as 
Ficus is to file system protocols at the kernel level. 
With COLA, a programmer can insert a new 
definition of, say, the read system call; the 
programmer-inserted code operates as a _ layer 
between the actual system calls and the virtual 
read call that is visible to the rest of the program. 
We had independently developed techniques similar 
to COLA in a memory management profiler, and 
were thus familiar with its implementation strategy. 
It is the approach used in IFS. 
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IFS1 Implementation 


IFS1 is currently implemented atop SunOS 
4.1.x, and operates by intercepting the few system 
calls that refer to pathnames, notably open and 
stat. By manipulating an environment variable, a 
user can tell the dynamic linker to preload IFS1 
before linking the standard C _ library; the 
IFS COMMAND environment variable enables and 
disables IFS1 itself. 


Aside from a few subtle issues about which 
system calls to intercept, and how to prevent inter- 
ception self-loops, IFS1 itself is surprisingly simple: 
its kernel is only 700 lines of C code. Although 
there are some obvious ways to improve perfor- 
mance, little attempt has been made to tune the 
code. 


IFS1 Performance 


Despite this rather academic attitude towards 
performance, IFS1 is useful in practice. In ordinary 
use it’s not even noticed. For example, starting up a 
new csh ordinarily takes about 500 system calls in 
our environment; IFS1 adds just seven system calls 
to this total, five to dynamically prelink the IFS1 
library, and two to check whether ~/. history (a 
nonexistent file) is intensional. On a Sparcstation 
ELC running SunOS 4.1.2, IFS1 adds only 32 ps 
overhead to each pathname system call in the usual 
case of an existing extensional file. There is no 
overhead for system calls like read and write 
that do not interpret pathnames. Since intensional 
files are cached in /tmp, the normal SunOS tmpfs 
cacheing means that one can even construct exam- 
ples where IFS1 is faster than ordinary file system 
access. Another situation where IFS1 compares 
favorably with conventional file systems is the not 
unusual combination of a slow remote file server, a 
fast client, and large local extensionalized files. 


The key reason for IFS1’s speed is that it acts 
only in unusual circumstances, when a pathname 
does not exist, and has an unusual form or a sym- 
bolic link. When IFS1 does not act, the overhead is 
low — generates no extra system calls in the usual 
case. When IFS1 does act, the overhead of the IFS1 
mechanism itself is low even with the current 
inefficient prototype; under a tenth of a second on a 
Sparcstation ELC as measured by csh time. This 
is perfectly adequate for interactive applications. 


Security 


IFS1 takes a naive approach to security. The 
process that extensionalizes a pathname has almost 
all the privileges of the process that is accessing the 
pathname. However, all the extensionalizer’s file 
descriptors are closed except for standard output; this 
exception is more to avoid inadvertent side effects 
than to close security holes. Also, for safety’s sake, 
the dynamic linker does not prelink IFS1 in setuid 
programs. 
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IFS uses only facilities already available to 
ordinary users, and does not require superuser access 
either for installation or use, so in some sense IFS1 
does not introduce new security issues. In ordinary 
use, we expect that avoiding Trojan horse exten- 
sionalizers will be about as difficult as avoiding 
ordinary Trojan horse programs in one’s PATH. 
Also, as the MD4 example showed, IFS can be used 
to improve security in an insecure environment. 


Future Work 


We consider IFSO and IFS1 as_ successful 
experiments. Their success suggests some obvious 
extensions for the next version. 


@ Writeable intensional files 
One would like the ability to not only read 
intensional files, but also write them. For 
example, writing to the extensional counter- 
part of a compressed file should cause the 
compress program to be invoked to store 
the actual file on disk. Even more than inten- 
sional directories, this requires careful 
resource allocation; for example, we must be 
careful that inadvertent process death does not 
undo the effects of write. 

@ Security 
IFS1’s naive approach to security is simple 
and easy to explain, which is an important 
virtue in security matters, but some potential 
users have expressed fears about bugaboos 
like Trojan horse extensionalizers. IFS1 could 
be extended to run extensionalizers in a more 
restricted environment. 

@ Cacheing 
IFS does little cacheing of extensionalizations 
of files: even if the same process opens a file 
twice, IFS dutifully does the full work of 
extensionalizing the file twice. The ‘‘-’’ and 
“*=?? utilities could be made much more intel- 
ligent. Although extensional caches would 
improve performance, they would come at the 
cost of complicating the implementation with 
the usual questions of cache management. 

@ Managing imaginary file systems 
Some tools need directory information that 
may not exist in an intensional system. For 
example, consider the use of du on an inten- 
sional directory, which would ordinarily dis- 
cover how much storage the (extensional ver- 
sion of the) directory occupies on_ disk. 
Should IFS materialize the entire directory 
just so that du can see how big the result is? 
Such questions show there is lots of work to 
do here. 

@ When is it worthwhile to make files inten- 
sional? 
It is not normally worth making the execut- 
able version of a large software system an 
intensional file, since its materialization can 
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be costly. Currently it seems that the main 
payoff of intensionality comes with files that 
are relatively easy to materialize, or that are 
relatively large, or both. 


Conclusion 


It is high time to open file systems up to direct 
user manipulation, rather than leaving them closed 
systems that only qualified wizards are permitted to 
design. Mundane tasks like versioning, encryption, 
and compression should be handled by a file system 
directly, instead of by the current multitude of ad 
hoc approaches, one per application. Current 
dynamic linking technology (and the object-oriented 
technology of the not-too-distant future) should make 
it easy for users to add new file naming conventions 
in a systematic way. 


IFS builds on the idea of intensionality to give 
users a flexible way to extend their file systems’ 
naming conventions. The examples in this paper 
show that intensionality can replace and extend 
many ad hoc file system techniques. 


Over the past year we have tried to isolate a 
part of intensionality that can form a practical basis 
for file systems development. The current design of 
IFS1 reflects both a basic ‘‘expressions as names’’ 
mechanism and a ‘‘name escape’’ mechanism. We 
hope further experience with IFS will produce a 
important mechanism for day-to-day use. If nothing 
more, however, IFS represents the kind of file sys- 
tem interface that lets a hundred flowers blossom 
and a hundred schools of thought contend. 
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Appendix 1: RCS Intensional File System Source Code 
#1/usr/local/bin/perl 


# IRCS extensionalizer 
# $Id: IFS.usenix,v 1.3 1992/11/22 04:06:21 eggert Exp eggert $ 


# Disable IFS internally. 
delete SENV{’IFS COMMAND’ }; 


Spathname = @ARGV(0]; 


if (S$pathname =- /*(.*),r([{*$,\/:3@)*)$/) { 
# Map "foo,rN" to temporary containing revision N of file foo. 
Stmp = ‘'/tmp/ifs’.getppid; 
exit if 
(print "(unlink)$tmp" ) 
&& open(STDOUT, ">$tmp" ) 
&& (system 'co’, ‘-q’, "-p$2", $1) == 0; 


} elsif (print Spathname) { 


if ($pathname =~ /*(.*\/)([*\/]*)$/) { 


Sdirl = $1; 
$file = $2; 
} else { 
Sdirl = ’’:3 
$file = $pathname; 


} 


if (! -d "${dirl}RCS/$file") { 
# Map to latest revision on default branch. 
exit if (system ‘co’, ‘-q’, $pathname) == 0; 


} elsif (opendir(DIR, "${dirl}RCS/S$file")) { 
# Map to corresponding directory. 


# Unlink any symbolic link; it’s probably what invoked us. 
unlink($pathname) if -l $pathname; 


# Then create dir and subsidiary symlinks. */ 
if (mkdir($pathname, -1) && symlink("../RCS/$file", "S$pathname/RCS")) { 
Sok = 1; 
for (readdir(DIR)) { 
if (3: new'.” 66-5 one %4-2"). 4 
s/,v$//; 
Sok &= symlink("\$(rces.ext $_)", "$pathname/$_"); 
} 


exit if Sok; 


} 


exit 2 # ENOENT 
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Appendix 2: Intensional tar File System Scenario 


$ ls -l gnuchess-4.0.p160.tar.Z 


-rw------- 1 stott 
$ cd gnuchess-4.0.p160! 
$ ls 


gnuchess-4.0.p160/ 
$ cd gnuchess-4.0.p160 


S$ ls -l 

total 2 

drwx--x--x 2 stott 528 Nov 16 20:13 doc/ 

drwx--x--x 2 stott 168 Nov 16 20:13 misc/ 

drwx--x--x 2 stott 1120 Nov 16 20:13 src/ 

drwx--x--x 2 stott 444 Nov 16 20:13 test/ 

$ du 

1 ./doc 

0 ./misc 

1 ./sre 

0 ./test 

2 : 

$ ls -1 misc | cut -cl-12,46- 

total 0 

lrwxrwxrwx ChessFont -> (tar xfHOZ /tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.Z 260) 
lrwxrwxrwx gnuchess.book -> (tar xfHOZ/tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.Z 334) 
lrwxrwxrwx gnuchess.lang -> (tar xfHOZ/tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.Z 319) 
lrwxrwxrwx gnuchess.nunn.book.Z -> (tar xfHOZ /tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.Z 426) 
lrwxrwxrwx match -> (tar xfHOZ /tmp/gnuchess-4.0.pl60.tar.Z 316) 


$ head -7 misc/gnuchess. book 
! 
Opening Library for CHESS 


{ 
l 
! 
! 
! 
! This file is part of GNU CHESS. 
$ 


cd src 
$ ls 
Makefileé@ debugl2.hé@ dspcom.c@ 
Makefile~é debugl13.h@ eval.c@ 
README @ debugl6.h@ extern.h@ 
ataks.c@ debug256.h@ game.c@ 
ataks.h@ debug4.h@ gbookdist.c®@ 
bincheckr.cé@ debug40.h@ gdbm.h@ 
book.c@ debug41.hé@ gdbmbkstats.c@ 
checkbook.c®@ debug512.h@ gdbmconst.h@ 
checkgame.c®@ debug64.h@ gdbmdefs.h@ 
debugl0.h@ debug8 .hé@ gdbmerrno.h@ 
$ ls -1L *book* 
-rw------- 1 stott 42755 Nov 16 20:24 
-rw------- 1 stott 21787 Nov 16 20:24 
-rW------- 1 stott 1963 Nov 16 20:24 
$ diff Makefile* 
39c39 


Copyright (c) 1988,1989,1990 John Stanback 
Copyright (c) 1992 Free Software Foundation 


gdxbkstats.cé@ 
genmoves.cé@ 
gnuan.cé@ 
gnuchess@ 
gnuchess.hé@ 
init.c@ 
main.c@ 
match@ 
membkstats.cé@ 
nondsp.c@ 


book.c 
checkbook.c 
gbookdist.c 


< DISTDIR=/tmp_mnt/home/fsf/cracraft/gnuchess-4.0 


> DISTDIR=/tmp_mnt/home/fsf/cracraft/g4p60 
S$ pwd 


/tmp/.ifs/7763/7802304/gnuchess-4.0.pl160/sre 


$ 
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416029 Nov 16 20:03 gnuchess-4.0.p160.tar.Z 


nuxdsp.cé@ 


postprint.c@ 


search.cé@ 
systems.hé@ 
util.c@ 
uxdsp.c@ 
version.h@ 


UNIX Kernel Support for 
OLTP Performance 
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ABSTRACT 


UNIX machines are increasingly being used for Online Transaction Processing (OLTP) 
in database applications. There have been several mismatches between OLTP requirements 
and UNIX kernel facilities necessary to implement them that have led to performance 
bottlenecks. In this paper we describe two kernel features that improve OLTP performance 
on UNIX. We describe enhancements to the virtual memory system and I/O system in the 
UNIX kernel, and evaluate the performance of the new kernels with a database benchmark. 
The results show that the enhancements achieve significant improvement in OLTP 


performance. 


Introduction 


Traditionally, OLTP in database applications 
has been centered around mainframes and their 
proprietary operating systems because _ these 
machines were the only ones powerful enough for 
database applications. With the increased power of 
workstations and the popularity of the client-server 
computing model, UNIX machines have become 
attractive for OLTP applications. It is expected that 
a recent trend of ‘‘rightsizing" will lead to more 
OLTP applications running on UNIX machines. 


Transactions in typical OLTP environments 
such as banking and reservation systems are simple 
and of short duration (less than a second), and need 
quick response time. OLTP performance is a func- 
tion of three main factors: underlying hardware, 
operating system (OS), and DBMS software’. In 
addition, OLTP performance can be affected by 
many other variables such as system configuration 
and tuning parameters, and it involves many issues 
such as transaction processing monitors. We do not 
attempt to address all the problems that OLTP poses. 
Rather, we address the OS issues which are related 
to UNIX kernel. 


An OLTP workload can be characterized as 
having 
@ intensive disk I/O 
@ a large number of concurrent users 
@ a high degree of sharing between users 


These are quite different requirements from 
those to which the original UNIX and its variants 
were designed, i.e., (relatively) small scale time- 
sharing systems with little sharing between users. 
So it is not surprising for UNIX to run into many 
limitations in handling OLTP applications efficiently 


IBy DBMS, we mean contemporary, full-function 
relational DBMS (RDBMS), not old filat-file based 
systems. 


[5]. Since [5] was written, much has changed in 
UNIX as well as RDBMSs. 


However, there is very little published literature 
on UNIX and OLTP performance. [6] deals with 
mostly hardware issues such as system bus and 
cache mechanisms in shared memory multiprocessor 
systems. [18] reports the cache and translation look- 
aside buffer misses of several applications including 
an OLTP application on RISC architecture systems. 
[9] and [10] focus on new transaction models and 
transaction architectures. [8] describes a_ library 
implementation of transaction facilities, whereas the 
OLTP environment considered in this paper assumes 
that the RDBMS exists as a separate entity on top of 
UNIX, not as a library. None of these references 
focuses upon UNIX kernel performance issues. 


The Database Engineering group at Sun has 
been investigating UNIX and OLTP performance 
with various RDBMSs. In this paper, we present the 
findings based on our experience, and describe how 
we improved OLTP performance using our UNIX 
kernel called the Sun Database Excelerator 
(SunDBE). 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 introduces mismatches between UNIX and 
RDBMS, and points out the fundamental services 
from the UNIX kernel for RDBMSs. Section 3 gives 
a description of our virtual memory (VM) enhance- 
ment and Section 4 describes how we improved disk 
I/O performance. The experiments based on the 
ideas presented in Sections 3 and 4 are reported in 
Section 5. Section 6 discusses some issues to be 
investigated and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


Mismatches between UNLX and RDBMS 


There are many mismatches between UNIX 
kernel facilities and RDBMS OLTP requirements. 
Two main examples are the file system and the 
scheduler. Most RDBMSs do not use the file system 
due to several reasons. The first reason is speed. 
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When a large number of I/Os are taking place, readQ) 
and writeQ) calls on file systems take too much time 
just to copy the buffer in and out of kernel virtual 
memory. Portability is another reason to avoid the 
file system. The overhead of read(Q and write(Q) on 
files can be minimized by mmap(). So the speed 
problem is solved by mmap(), but the mmap() call is 
not used because it is available only on certain plat- 
forms. RDBMSs do not want calls that are not port- 
able. Another reason not to use the file system 
involves reliability. An RDBMS has to secure the 
data regardless of unlikely events such as a power 
failure. When data buffers are maintained by the 
UNIX kernel, there is no guarantee that during a 
crash a certain data record has been pushed to disk. 
Therefore, RDBMSs use raw disks and maintain the 
buffer cache. 


Another example of a mismatch besides the file 
system is the UNIX scheduler. Suppose that the 
UNIX scheduler preempts a process holding a criti- 
cal resource such as a latch? in the RDBMS log. 
Other processes that want the latch have to wait for 
the holder to be rescheduled. Typically, the 
preempted process will be placed in the end of the 
queue (by round robin policy). So although the next 
process in the run queue is scheduled to run, it can’t 
run because the latch is already taken. So the 
processes waiting for the latch will waste their 
scheduling turns. In this case, the best thing is not 
to preempt the process holding a latch. In summary, 
preemptive scheduling could be problematic to 
OLTP. Since every transaction involves I/Os during 
execution, it may be a better scheduling policy to 
hold the preemption until the transaction voluntarily 
gives up the CPU for an I/O request. 


As an attempt to overcome the mismatches, 
modern RDBMSs try to minimize their dependency 
on UNIX, especially by avoiding UNIX system calls 
as much as possible. However, despite wanting to 
bypass or eliminate most UNIX dependencies, 
RDBMSs still require UNIX support for the follow- 
ing areas: 

@® virtual memory to support a large number of 
users 

@ high performance I/O 

@® multiprocessor (MP) support 


RDBMS architecture determines how OLTP 
users are represented in the system. There are two 
Main approaches to RDBMS architecture: conven- 
tional and multithreaded. In this paper, we assume 
the conventional RDBMS, i.e., an OLTP user is 
represented as a (heavyweight) UNIX process. A 
detailed discussion of RDBMS architecture is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


The next two sections describe how to enhance 
the VM system for a large number of user processes 


“Latch is a form of mutex. 
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and to provide high performance I/O in order to 
improve OLTP performance. Some MP support 
issues are discussed later. 


Virtual Memory 


Data sharing between users in OLTP requires 
some form of interprocess communication facility. 
Most RDBMSs on UNIX extensively use the system 
V shared memory calls such as shmget(2), shmat(2), 
shmctl(2), and shmdt(2) [2]. A shared memory seg- 
ment is created by shmget(), and the data buffers 
used in OLTP are allocated from this shared 
memory. User processes access the data buffers by 
attaching the shared memory to their address space 
through calling shmat(). Thus, any change made by 
a process is immediately visible to other processes 
because they are accessing the same pages. The 
shared memory is detached from the address space 
by calling shmdt(). ShmctlQ is used to do various 
control functions such as removing the shared 
memory, etc. Obviously, these calls are closely 
related to the VM system. 


Abstractions used in the SunOS VM system are 
address space, segment, page, and hardware address 
translation layer. The details of the SunOS VM sys- 
tem are explained in [1] and [3]. Address spaces in 
SunOS consist of mappings to VM objects. The 
most common VM object is a file. Another object is 
anonymous memory which does not have the name 
of backing store exposed to userland?. Each map- 
ping is represented by a segment, and the segment 
driver implements the semantics of a specific seg- 
ment. The mapping of both objects (file and 
anonymous memory) are represented by a vnode seg- 
ment (segvn) [4]. The segvn driver supports both 
private and shared mappings. 


Since shared memory is almost a file [1], when 
a shared memory is created, the corresponding swap 
Space is reserved. When a shared memory is subse- 
quently attached, the segvn driver is installed for the 
shared memory segment in the user process. Obvi- 
ously, shared memory is a shared mapping so that 
physical pages in the mapping are shared between 
processes attaching the shared memory. However, 
this means that WM resources such as the page 
tables are allocated for each process attaching the 
shared memory. 


When a large number of OLTP processes are 
running, segvn will allocate a large number of page 
tables. Suppose that the size of shared memory is 
128M. The size of the page tables for this shared 
Memory is about 130K in systems based on the 
SPARC Reference MMU (SRMMU) with a 4K page 
size [16]. If 100 users are running on the system, 13 
MB physical memory needs to be reserved just for 


JUserland means user address Space in contrast to kernel 


address space. 
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page tables. The actual physical memory require- 
ment -is higher because of the kernel data structures 
associated with page tables. Note that the page 
tables are not pageable nor swappable. Without 
enough page tables allocated at boot time, the VM 
system has to steal the page tables from other 
processes when it encounters the shortage of page 
tables. The page table stealing is very expensive 
because all the pages mapped in the page table have 
to be flushed before being given to another process. 
Thus, page table stealing slows down performance 
substantially. 


To overcome this performance bottleneck, we 
have implemented shared page tables (SPT) in order 
to support a large number of OLTP processes 
without allocating a large amount of page tables. 
The idea is simple: Create one set of page tables for 
a shared memory segment, and share the page tables 
as well as the shared memory itself among user 
processes. We created a new segment type (segshm) 
for the shared memory, and the new segment driver 
is installed when the shared memoty is attached. 


When a shared memory is created, one level 1 
page table (LIPT) is allocated for the shared 
memory. The L1PT of the shared memory is filled 
with the addresses of the pages belonging to the 
shared memory. Fig. 1 depicts how the page tables 
are organized to map the pages in an SRMMU-based 
system. The L1PT is pointed by an SPT pointer. 
L2PT and L3PT stand for level 2 and level 3 page 


tables, respectively. 
iw 


ehared 
memory 
page 


7 






phar ed 
memory 
page 


Figure 1: Page tables after shmget() 


When a process attaches the shared memory, the 
L1PT of the shared memory is copied to the attach 
address of L1PT for that process. Then references to 
any of the shared memory from the process attaching 
to the shared memory is through the same page 
tables that the L1IPT of the shared memory Is point- 
ing to. Note that the unit of sharing is an entry in 
LIPT, and this constrains the attach address to the 
size which a L2PT maps. With the shared page 
table, only one set of page tables is needed to sup- 
port an arbitrary number of processes. Fig. 2 shows 
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how a user process attaches the shared memory by 
sharing page tables in SPT. USR stands for a user 
process. Note that LIPT(*) and L2PT(*) are level 1 
and level 2 page tables that belong to USR. 


SPT —— "| LPT ehared 
\ | memory 
page 
ehaved 
memory 
page 


LIPT() / L3PT |——*| shared 
memory 
page 


Figure 2: Page tables after shmat() 


Upon shmdt(), the SPT entries in the caller’s L1PT 
are deleted, and the caller process is separated from 
SPT. When the shared memory is destroyed by 
shmctl(), the mapping in SPT is destroyed and the 
page tables are freed. The pages belonging to the 
shared memory are also freed. 


High performance I/O 


Due to intensive I/O, OLTP requires a high 
performance J/O system that can handle hundreds of 
active I/O requests per second. A common approach 
in RDBMSs is to use I/O processes’ to achieve 
desirable I/O performance. I/O processes receive 
I/O requests from user processes and implement the 
requests. Thus, user processes are decoupled from 
the I/O overhead. This is a simple and easy solution 
to achieve high performance. Since the traditional 
V/O facility in UNIX is synchronous I/O (SIO), an 
I/O process goes into the kernel and blocks until the 
V/O operation is finished. Thus, the number of I/O 
processes has to grow in order to keep up with 
increasing numbers of I/O requests. The disadvan- 
tage to this solution is that the large numbers of I/O 
processes compete with the user processes for both 
memory and kernel resources. Overall, performance 
is hurt considerably. In addition, the I/O processes 
need a way of synchronizing between themselves 
which adds still more overhead. 


An alternative is to use asynchronous I/O 
(AIO) for IYO requests. AIO means that control 
retums to the caller without waiting in the kernel for 
the I/O request to be completed. With AIO, one or 
a few I/O processes are enough to keep up with the 


*A variation of I/O processes is called disk processes. 
An I/O process can handle I/O requests to any disk but a 
disk process is dedicated to a particular disk. 
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large number of I/O requests. Alternatively, user 
processes can directly issue I/O requests (through 
AIO) without I/O processes. When the I/O is done, a 
signal is sent to the I/O requester, or the requester 
can mask the signal and poll the completed I/O. 


Another advantage of AIO is that it avoids con- 
text switching when waiting for the I/O completion 
in the kernel. Since the typical transactions are of 
short duration and many transactions are running per 
second, the reduction in the number of context 
switches is very important in OLTP performance. 
For example, a typical TPC-B transaction? issues 
about 3 random I/O calls®. If 200 transactions are 
executing per second, this means that 600 context 
switches take place per second just for I/Os when 
AIO is not used. 


The idea of asynchronous I/O is not new. 
Proprietary systems such as IBM MVS and DEC 
VMS have a similar facility to provide a high perfor- 
mance I/O system. Also, several vendors have vari- 
ous kinds of AIO implementations in UNIX. For 
example, Pyramid [11] has implemented an ioctl 
interface for AIO. However, we have not seen any 
literature claim or disclaim the advantage of AIO 
over SIO in real applications. [12] describes an AIO 
implementation on IBM AIX based on a draft of 
POSIX P1003.4 standard without experiments. 


SunOS provides asynchronous J/O calls such as 
aioread(), aiowrite(), aiowait(), and aiocancel(). As 
completion notification, the SIGIO signal is 
delivered and/or a process calls aiowait() to dequeue 
a request from the queue. Note that SIGIO can be 
delivered for more than one completed I/O request 
and aiowait() dequeues one request each time it is 
called. 


There are (at least) two ways of implementing 
AIO in UNIX. One is to use a set of kemel 
processes (or threads) to handle each of the L/O 
requests. This approach has several advantages: 1) 
no change is required in device drivers or other parts 
of the kernel, 2) it can support any type of file, 3) 
the implementation is relatively easy. Another way 
is to ‘‘fastpath" the requests to the device driver. 
This implementation has several disadvantages. 
Mainly, it is quite difficult to support arbitrary file 
types because vnode operations are assumed to be 
performed in the context of calling process [14, 15]. 
Nevertheless, a big advantage of the fastpath AIO is 
its efficiency. 


This will be discussed in the following section. 

6This is the number of the physical I/Os. The TPC-B 
specification has 6 logical I/O calls (reads and writes) per 
transaction. By the intelligent caching and LRU strategy 
in the VO process, the number of physical I/Os could be 
much less than that of the logical I/Os. However, the 
actual number of physical I/Os varies on RDBMSs. 
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We implemented a fastpath AIO to speed up 
raw disk VO performance. For aioread() and 
aiowrite(), SunDBE does the following: 

. record the request 

. find the proper strategy routine for the given 
request 

. lock the buffer 

. call the strategy routine 

. return to the caller. 


When an I/O is completed, the buffer pointer is 
recorded in the completion queue. The entries in the 
queue are taken out by aiowait() calls. 
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Experiments 


There are innumerable factors involved in 
determining RDBMS performance, including the 
hardware platform as well as RDBMS and system 
software. There are also many different ways of 
implementing an RDBMS benchmark. Notable his- 
torical examples are TP1, DebitCredit, and Wincon- 
sin benchmarks [{17]. The main problem with these 
benchmarks was that results obtained with them 
were not directly comparable to each other. To 
avoid this confusion, the Transaction Processing Per- 
formance Council (TPC) published three industry 
standard DBMS benchmarks: TPC-A, TPC-B, and 
TPC-C. In general, the TPC benchmarks are 
difficult to set up, and there are several severe res- 
trictions to follow, including scaling of database and 
response time constraints. However, the TPC bench- 
marks do exercise the VM and I/O system (among 
others) heavily that we are investigating in this 
paper. 

The benchmark that we used is similar to the 
TPC-B benchmark. The full details of the TPC-B 
benchmark specification can be found in [7]. It is 
basically a write-intensive benchmark that simulates 
a hypothetical bank. A transaction in the benchmark 
reads an account, updates the account, and pro- 
pagates the update to the teller and branch balances. 
There is no rollback during the transaction execu- 
tion. In our experiments for this paper, we didn’t 
follow all the specifications in TPC-B benchmark, 
e.g., mirroring. Rather, we focused on identifying the 
performance differences solely coming from kernel 
changes. All the RDBMS and kemel tuning parame- 
ters remained constant while we ran the benchmark 
with different kernels. The performance was meas- 
ured as transactions per second (TPS). 


The database was scaled to 120 TPS and it was 
distributed across 12 disks. This was large enough to 
provide more realistic OLTP results, in contrast to 
other experiments on smaller systems such as [8] 
which used a 10 TPS database on one disk. We 
used a Sun 600 series MP machine with 128M 
memory to mn the benchmark. The shared memory 
size used in the RDBMS was 60M bytes. Eight I/O 
processes were running in the experiments that did 
not use AIO. 
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The architecture of the RDBMS used in the 
experiments is shown in Fig. 3. The user processes 
execute the transactions, and the I/O process pushes 
the dirty pages in shared memory to the disks. The 
benchmark consists of 10 minutes of ramp-up to fill 
the shared memory buffers, 10 minutes steady-state 
run followed by 10 minutes ramp-down. TPS was 
measured during the steady-state measured during the steady-state period. 


{2 
process 
Figure 3: Architecture of RDBMS 





Figure 4 shows the effect of shared page tables. 
Graph 1 is obtained from the SunOS 4.1.2 kernel 
(call it GENERIC). As more users are running, 
graph 1 shows that performance drops sharply. We 
found that this occurs when page table stealing takes 
place. SunOS has a variable called npts which can 
be patched, and apts determines the size of page 
tables allocated in the kernel [13]. Graph 2 is with 
SunOS 4.1.2 with npts = 0x8000 (let’s call it GEN- 
ERIC+). In contrast to graph 1, the performance of 
GENERIC+ is sustained with a small degree of 
degradation. Graph 3 is the result of the SunDBE 
kernel that uses shared page tables. At the peak, 
SunDBE performs 17% better than GENERIC+ and 
69% better than GENERIC. The reason why 
SunDBE outperforms GENERIC+ is that SunDBE 
locks down less memory for page tables. As the 
number of users increases, GENERIC+ will eventu- 
ally run into the lack of page tables. 
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Figure 4: Effect of shared page tables 
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The results of using AIO are shown in Figures 
5 and 6. Graph 1 of Figure 5 is GENERIC+ and 
graph 2 is GENERIC+ with AIO. AJO gives 3% 
performance increase to GENERIC+ in the peak. 
The gain by AIO increases as more users run and it 
is 19% at 50 users. This increase is due to the fact 
that AIO has less overhead than SIO per request, and 
the saving increases as more users are running, Fig- 
ure 6 shows the result of using SunDBE with AIO. 
The peak improvement is 10%, and at 50 users AIO 
gives 27% increase compared with SIO. Note that 
AIO in Figures 5 and 6 can provide almost 
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Figure 5: AIO and GENERIC+ 


flat performance over a range of workloads, e.g., 10 
through 50 users. It is interesting to see that the 
performance improvement with AIO is higher with 
SunDBE than with GENERIC+. We believe that 
shared page tables in SunDBE enable more transac- 
tions to run than GENERIC+ so that the saving from 
AIO is greater. 


Discussion 


A natural question would be whether this spe- 
cial kernel for RDBMSs helps or harms ‘‘regular" 
applications. Obviously, if the applications do not 
use shared memory or AIO, then the kernel will pro- 
vide the same functionality and same performance. 
However, we haven’t done extensive measurements 
to back this claim. 


As described in Section 2, scheduling may 
impact OLTP performance because the UNIX 
scheduler has no knowledge of what is happening 
inside of transactions. It is not clear what is the best 
or at least good behavior of UNIX scheduler for 
OLTP. The question gets more complicated in a 
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shared memory multiprocessor system (MP). [6] 
reports that a performance bottleneck has been elim- 
inated by affinity scheduling on Sequent’s MP sys- 
tem. This is because caches in MP machines play a 
much more important role than in a uniprocessor 
system, and the cache utilization is heavily 
influenced by the scheduler. We are investigating 
the scheduler issues with respect to OLTP perfor- 
mance, including affinity. 
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Figure 6; AIO and SunDBE 


Conclusion 


OLTP performance is determined by many fac- 
tors. Among them, we examined two areas that are 
critical to OL-TP performance: virtual memory and 
the I/O system. The shared page table feature has 
been implemented to enhance the SunOS VM sys- 
tem, and shows that it can effectively support a large 
number of user processes with minimal performance 
degradation. We also implemented fast asynchronous 
I/O for a high performance I/O system, and verified 
through extensive experiments that asynchronous /O 
outperforms synchronous I/O for an OLTP workload. 
The improvement increases as the workload gets 
heavier. We have shown that the shared page table 
and asynchronous I/O features provide an effective 
way of improving OLTP performance on UNIX. 
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Measurement, Analysis, and Improvement of 
UDP/IP Throughput for the DECstation 5000 


Jonathan Kay & Joseph Pasquale! - University of California, San Diego 


ABSTRACT 


Networking software is a growing bottleneck in modern workstations, particularly for 
high throughput applications such as networked digital video. We measure various 
components of the UDP/IP protocol stack in a DECstation 5000/200 running Ultrix 4.2a, and 
find that checksumming and copying dominate the processing time for high throughput 
applications. This paper describes network software measurements and_ performance 
improvements which derive from a faster checksum implementation. 


Introduction 


Network software of most modern workstation 
operating systems is not able to take full advantage 
of hardware speeds. With emerging high-bandwidth 
network hardware and network-I/O intensive applica- 
tions, operating system network software is increas- 
ingly a bottleneck. The highest-bandwidth network 
widely supported by workstation vendors is FDDI, 
which operates at 100 megabits per second or 12.5 
megabytes per second (MB/s). Measuring the perfor- 
mance of DEC’s FDDI controller for a DECstation 
5000/200 at the level of the device-driver, we find 
that the send rate is 7-8 MB/s (the receive rate is 
even higher) using maximum size FDDI packets. 
However, when sending from user level using 
UDP/IP over an FDDI network, the maximum sus- 
tained throughput measures at only 2.4 MB/s. The 
network software is reducing throughput from user 
processes to the device by a factor of three. 


The goal of this study is to determine how vari- 
ous components of network software contribute to 
this bottleneck. We instrument the UDP/IP protocol 
stack since most of the traffic on our departmental 
networks is comprised of NFS-generated UDP pack- 
ets. We analyze network software component pro- 
cessing time by layer and by operation. By layer, we 
measure the individual processing times of the 
socket, UDP, IP, link, and device driver software. 
By operation, we measure the processing times for 
various copying, checksumming, and malloc/free 
operations. Other studies have shown these opera- 
tions to be expensive [3-5, 7]. Cabrera et al. discuss 
a number of network software bottlenecks in the 4.2 
release of Berkeley Unix [3]. Clark notes that check- 
Summing and to a lesser extent copying were the 
dominant costs in the Multics TCP/IP implementa- 
tion [4]. Clark et al. discuss copy and checksum 
costs versus other protocol costs in the context of a 
precursor to the 4.3 Reno release of Berkeley Unix 


!This work was supported in part by grants from DEC, 
IBM, NCR, NSF, TRW, and UC MICRO. 


and an experiment that attempted to isolate protocol 
processing costs [5]. Jacobson discusses a number of 
costs in the 4.3 Tahoe release of Berkeley Unix and 
their fixes in the Reno precursor [7]. 


This work is part of Project Sequoia 2000 [9], a 
project which brings together computer scientists and 
global change scientists from all over the University 
of California, including from UC San Diego and UC 
Berkeley, to improve network, storage, database, and 
visualization support for global change research. An 
important goal of the Sequoia 2000 network [6] 
which we are constructing is to support high 
throughput for the large volumes of data required for 
global change applications. The research described 
here furthers that goal by improving the effective 
networking bandwidth available to Sequoia 2000 
researchers. 


Experiments 


We connect an HP 1652B Logic Analyzer to 
the DECstation TURBOchannel to obtain software 
processing time measurements with a resolution of 
40 nanoseconds (which is the DECstation clock 
cycle time). Special cpp macros are placed at the 
beginning and end of the source code of each opera- 
tion of interest. Each time a macro executes, a pat- 
tern plus an event identifier is sent over the 
DECstation’s I/O bus. The logic analyzer is pro- 
grammed to recognize the pattern and store the event 
identifier, along with a timestamp. The measurement 
software causes minimal interference, generating 
overhead of less than 1% of the total network 
software processing time. Statistical analysis is done 
off line. 


The experimental system consists of two 
workstations connected by an FDDI network with no 
other workstations and no network traffic other than 
that generated by the experiment. An experiment 
consists of one workstation sending a message to the 
system under test , which then sends the same mes- 
sage back. All measurements are made on the sys- 
tem under test, which is executing a probed kernel 
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and is hooked up to the logic analyzer. The experi- 
ments are repeated 100 times for each message size 
to obtain statistical significance in the results. That 
experiment, in turn, is repeated for 40 message sizes 
in the range between 1 and 8192 bytes. It is worth 
noting that NFS typically transfers large files in units 
of 8192 byte blocks. 


Measurements 


We present the total message processing time 
for various components of network software when 
receiving and then sending the same-sized message, 
by layer and by operation. For example, a checksum 
time of 359 microseconds for a 1024 byte message 
refers to the total time spent in the six calls to the 
checksum routine: two header and one data check- 
sum computed while receiving a 1024 byte message 
and for sending the same message back. Since the 
maximum FDDI frame size is 4352 bytes, IP must 
break larger messages into two FDDI frames on the 
sending side and reassemble them on the receiving 
end (fragmentation/defragmentation). 

Analysis by Operation 

We analyze operation overheads in two dif- 
ferent ways. The first is to look at the overall opera- 
tion times over both send and receive sides. This is 
relevant to total processing overhead and latency. 
However, since a major goal of this paper is to 
understand bottlenecks, and throughput is limited by 
max(send time, receive time), we also analyze 
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operation times by send side vs. receive side. 
Total Operation Costs 


Figure 1 shows the per-message combined send 
and receive processing times for various operations: 
CHECKSUM, COPY, MALLOC/FREE, and 
OTHER (i.e., the combined times for all other opera- 
tions). Figure 2 shows cumulative times for each 
operation (so that the top line is total processing 
time for messages of given sizes). Figure 3 is 
another cumulative graph of components of COPY. 


CHECKSUM refers to computation of the 
Internet checksum in UDP and IP. Processing time 
for CHECKSUM increases with message byte size at 
a rate of approximately 0.330 ywsec per byte. For 
large messages, CHECKSUM processing time dom- 
inates that of all other operations; as can be seen in 
Figure 2, it is responsible for almost 50% of the 
total processing time for 8192 byte messages. 


COPY refers to various bulk data copying 
operations. Figure 3 contains a breakdown of the 
various components of COPY: copying between user 
and kernel memories (35%), copying from the kernel 
to the FDDI controller across the relatively slow I/O 
bus (50%), cache clearing in preparation for DMA 
from the FDDI controller to kernel memory (10%). 
The values in parentheses refer to the percentage of 
total COPY time for which the operation is responsi- 
ble for all but the smallest message sizes. Total pro- 
cessing time for COPY increases with message byte 
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Figure 1: Aggregate operation times 
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size at a rate of approximately 0.175 usec per byte, 
or about half the rate of CHECKSUM. 


MALLOC/FREE refers to allocation and free- 
ing of memory buffers. Berkeley UNIX, of which 
Ultrix is a derivative, stores messages in data struc- 
tures called mbufs. An mbuf comprises a_ header, 
which can directly store up to 108 bytes of data, and 
possibly a page (4096 bytes) pointed to by the 
header, which can be used to store data of size 
greater than 108 bytes; if the data page is used, no 
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data is stored in the header. To reduce internal frag- 
mentation, the socket sending code allocates a string 
of up to 10 small mbufs if the message size is less 
than 1024 bytes. For messages larger than 1024 
bytes but less than a 4096 byte page, an mbuf with 
one data page is allocated. A number of operations, 
including both malloc and free, must be performed 
on each mbuf. Consequently, the processing time for 
MALLOC/FREE increases with the number of 108 
byte size blocks up to 1024 bytes, and then is 
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constant for messages sizes which fit in one page. 
In a similar fashion, for messages larger than a page, 
another string of mbufs are allocated for the data 
between 4096 bytes and 5120 bytes, whereas for 
messages larger than 5120 bytes, two data pages are 
allocated. That is the reason for the humps, both in 
MALLOC/FREE and elsewhere, for sizes just less 
than 1024 bytes and 5120 bytes, and the constant 
times for messages with sizes between 1024 and 
4096 bytes and between 5120 and 8192 bytes. Rela- 
tive to total processing time, MALLOC/FREE 
accounts for 3-7%, but can go higher than 10% at 
the humps. However, this time is the aggregate of 
many mbuf allocation times; individual malloc 
operations are very cheap. Upon inspection of the 
Ultrix source code, it is obvious that a great deal of 
effort went into optimizing the speed of malloc and 
free. 


OTHER refers to all other processing not 
accounted for by CHECKSUM, COPY, and 
MALLOC/FREE. This includes protocol processing, 
various mbuf operations (e.g., header prepending, 
queueing/dequeueing), 
fragmentation/defragmentation, software interrupts, 
checking system call parameters, etc. As can be seen 
from Figures 1 and 2, OTHER appears to increase 
with the number of mbufs in a similar fashion as 
MALLOC/FREE, except that it accounts for a much 
greater percentage of the total processing time than 
MALLOC/FREE> 


Costs of Sending vs. Receiving 


This subsection analyzes the breakdown of 
operation times into times spent to send messages 
vs. times spent to receive messages. Figures 4 and 5 
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show the per-message send and receive processing 
times, respectively. Figures 6 and 7 show the send 
and receive cumulative times. Figures 8 and 9 con- 
tain graphs of components of COPY. One can see 
from Figures 6 and 7 that the send-side and receive- 
Side times are fairly well balanced, except at the 
humps caused by the mbuf allocation algorithms, 
where the receive side is noticeably faster than the 
send side. 


CHECKSUM is the dominant operation for 
large messages on both send and receive sides. The 
receive side costs rise more steeply with message 
size (0.180 psec/byte) than so the send side costs 
(0.150 ysec/byte). This is because messages being 
sent are already in the cache, whereas incoming 
messages are put into memory (and not in the cache) 
by DMA, and are first touched by the checksum 
code. Thus, the checksumming time shown includes 
the time of moving data from memory into the 
cache. 


COPY time is much larger on the sending side 
than on the receiving side. Figures 8 and 9 contain 
breakdowns of COPY times on each side. Time 
spent copying between user and kernel space is 
approximately the same for each side, because in 
each case the message is already cached. However, 
on the sending side the dominant time is due to 
copying data to the FDDI interface, since the FDDI 
interface device does not support DMA on the send 
side. On the other hand, the receive side must per- 
form a cache clear in preparation for incoming data 
transferred by DMA (which is supported by the 
interface on the receive side). Send-side and 
receive-side times remain balanced largely because 
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the time to copy to the device is offset by the 
receive-side checksumming time and the receive-side 
cache clear operation time. 


The effects of the complicated mbuf 
MALLOC/FREE described above are easy to see 
here. Only the send side features the humps caused 
by the send-side mbuf allocation algorithm. On the 
receive side, the shape of the MALLOC/FREE curve 
is caused by the FDDI driver allocation policy. The 
FDDI driver allocates a single small mbuf for 
incoming frames less than 108 bytes in length, a 
cluster mbuf for frames between 108 and 4096 bytes, 
a cluster mbuf and a small mbuf for incoming 
frames between 4096 and 4204 bytes in length, and 
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two cluster mbufs for larger frames. Since messages 
larger than the FDDI MTU size of 4324 bytes are 
fragmented into two FDDI frames, the algorithm 
repeats with additional mbufs for messages larger 
than 4324 bytes. 


As in the combined case analyzed above, 
OTHER largely shows the same _ pprofile as 
MALLOC/FREE, but on a larger scale. When the 
receive-side times are isolated from the send-side 
times, it becomes possible to see that OTHER is 
climbing with message size above the FDDI MTU. 
Since we know little about OTHER, we cannot 
account for that phenomenon. 
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Figure 9: Receive side copy times 
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Analysis by Layer 
Figure 10 shows the per-message combined 


send and receive processing times for various layers: 
SOCKET, UDP, IP, LINK, and DRIVER. 


It is obvious that UDP is the most time- 
consuming layer. This is mainly due to its checksum 
computation; UDP is the only layer that computes a 
checksum for the data portion of its messages. The 
next most time-consuming layer is the DRIVER. 
This is largely due to its copy operation from the 
kernel to the controller, which is the most significant 
of all the copy operations. The SOCKET layer pro- 
cessing time is due to copy operations between user 
and kernel memories, as well as OTHER operations. 
By contrast, the IP layer does not contain significant 
checksum or copy operations, and therefore its pro- 
cessing time does not increase linearly with message 
size like the previous layers. However, since 
fragmentation/defragmentation occur in the IP layer, 
we see a Significant jump in processing time when 
the messages requires more than one packet. Finally, 
the LINK layer refers to code lying between the IP 
and DRIVER layers. This includes data-link encap- 
sulation code common to all Ethernet and FDDI dev- 
ices, and software interrupt code. Like the IP layer, 
its processing time increases with number of frag- 
ments per message rather than message size. This is 
because the number of times it is called corresponds 
to the number of FDDI frames which must be sent 
or received. However, this time is relatively small 
compared to that of other layers. 


Checksum Improvement 


A goal of this study is to improve throughput. 
Since CHECKSUM dominates the processing time 
for large messages, such as those produced by 
network-I/O intensive applications, this is clearly an 
Operation worth improving. Thus, we concentrated 
on reducing, and where it is reasonable to do so, 
eliminating, checksum computation time. The first 
step was to optimize the checksum code itself; we 
found that the checksum code used in DECstations 
and indeed most MIPS processor-based workstations 
was poorly tuned for RISC processors. Below we 
describe our improved checksum algorithm for RISC 
processors, which cuts the checksum computation 
time in half. Since checksumming still consumed a 
large portion of processing time, we developed a 
proposal for eliminating checksumming entirely over 
most messages. 


A RISC Checksum Algorithm 


The Internet Request for Comments describing 
the Internet checksum [2] includes a generic check- 
sum algorithm written in ‘C’ and optimized algo- 
rithms written in assembly language for three dif- 
ferent machine architectures: a CISC microprocessor 
(the Motorola 68020), a vector supercomputer (the 
Cray), and a CISC mainframe (the IBM 3090). None 
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of the algorithms described are well suited to RISC 
processors. The 68020-based algorithm relies on 
extended integer arithmetic support not usually found 
in RISC processors: a carry bit and an instruction 
that adds the carry bit to two operands are required. 
The Cray algorithm uses vector operations, an even 
less common feature of RISC microprocessors. The 
IBM algorithm uses a number of branches which 
causes inefficient operation for pipelined processors 
such as RISC microprocessors. It is not surprising 
that the checksum routine provided by MIPS is 
effectively a hand translation of the ‘C’ algorithm 
into MIPS assembly language. 


We were able to make a number of improve- 
ments to that algorithm. The most effective improve- 
ment resulted from reading memory in units of 32 
bit words rather than in the units of 16 bit words 
used by the ‘C’ algorithm described in [2]. Reading 
a 32 bit word results in a single memory access, but 
requires two additional instructions (shift and mask) 
to unpack the desired two 16 bit quantities. As long 
as the ratio of memory access time to instruction 
execution time is more than 2 (generally the case for 
RISC workstations, and this ratio is expected to 
increase), a single memory access and two register 
instructions are executed faster than two direct 16 bit 
word memory accesses. 


The next most useful technique is loop unrol- 
ling, used by the Motorola and IBM algorithms [2]. 
The inner loop of our checksum algorithm is 
unrolled sixteen times. We chose sixteen because it 
is the maximum number of unrolls that is both a 
power of two, and allows the expanded loop to 
efficiently operate on a 108-byte small mbuf. Both 
the Motorola and IBM algorithms unrolled their 
inner loops sixteen times as well. 


Some smaller improvements are derived from 
consideration of pipelining effects. The MIPS pro- 
cessor uses load delay slots to permit the processor 
to accomplish useful work while bringing in memory 
contents to a register. Unfortunately, the assembler 
does a poor job of scheduling the instructions of the 
checksum computation into those delay slots, so we 
resorted to hand placement. The key principle is that 
a register load should begin right after its previous 
contents are used, and therefore, multiple registers 
are used to achieve pipelining [8]. We use two regis- 
ters in our data pipeline which is enough to keep the 
processor busy. This technique is independent of 
whatever mechanism is used to wait for memory 
contents to arrive at the processor (e.g., load delay 
slots or scoreboarding). 


With these modifications, the checksum compu- 
tation time was reduced by more than a factor of 
two. Consequently, when sending large messages, 
we observed a 33% overall improvement in UDP/IP 
throughput. 
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Figure 11 shows the code of the main loop of 
the improved checksum routine. For brevity, we 
leave out details such as setup, termination, and code 
for dealing with small or unaligned memory seg- 
ments. 


Checksum Elimination 


Although we have made considerable gains by 
carefully optimizing the checksum algorithm, elim- 
inating the checksum altogether would be twice as 
effective. In fact, options already exist in Berkeley 
Unix based networking code to completely turn off 
checksumming whenever interoperability would not 
be affected. However, the Internet checksum exists 
for a good reason; very simply, packets are occasion- 
ally corrupted during transmission, and the checksum 
is needed to detect corrupted data. Turning off 
checksumming by default is specifically forbidden 
within the Internet [1]. 


Eliminating Checksum Redundancy 


There is a certain amount of redundant check- 
summing in the system. Ethernet and FDDI networks 
implement their own 16-bit cyclic redundancy check- 
sum. Thus, packets sent directly over an Ethernet or 
FDDI network are already protected from data corr- 
uption. It is obvious from this study that this 
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redundancy is expensive. Thus, we suggest that in 
cases of complete redundancy, the Internet checksum 
not be performed. One must be careful, though, 
about deciding when the Internet checksum is in fact 
redundant. We believe that it is not unreasonable to 
turn off checksums when crossing a single network 
which implements its own checksum. Since the des- 
tinations of most TCP and UDP messages are within 
the same LAN on which they are sent, this policy 
would eliminate checksumming on most TCP and 
UDP messages. 


Such a policy differs somewhat from traditional 
TCP design in one aspect of protection against corr- 
uption. Always performing a checksum in software 
in host memory protects against errors in data 
transfer over the I/O bus in addition to the protection 
between network interfaces given by the Ethernet 
and FDDI checksums. However, since data transfers 
over the I/O bus for such common devices such as 
disks are routinely assumed to be correct and are not 
checked in software, we conclude that such a reduc- 
tion in protection against I/O bus transfer errors for 
network devices is not unreasonable, especially 
given the heavy cost of checksum computation. 


load up pipeline 
with 32-bit words 
note: t5 and t6 alternate 


get upper half of 32-bit word 
add to running checksum 
get lower half of 32-bit word 
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Figure 11: Improved checksum code 
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However, turning off checksum protection in 
any wider area context seems unwise without consid- 
erable study. Not all networks are protected by 
checksums, and it is difficult to see how one might 
check that an entire routed path is protected by 
checksums without undue complications involving IP 
extensions. A more fundamental problem is that net- 
work checksums only protect a frame between net- 
work interfaces; errors may arise while a frame is in 
a gateway machine. Although such corruption is 
unlikely for a single machine, the chance of a packet 
not being corrupted decreases exponentially with the 
number of gateways a packet travels through. 


In addition to disabling checksumming on local 
packets, we believe that it should be possible for 
applications to disable checksumming on any TCP 
connection on a per-connection basis. While disa- 
bling checksums is unwise for many applications 
such as NFS or FIP, many interactive audio and 
video applications may be tolerant of some corrup- 
tions because of the transient usage of the data. 


UDP Implementation 


The basic implementation in UDP is to use the 
existing checksum-nonuse protocol. In UDP, if the 
checksum field on an incoming message is zero, then 
it it is assumed that there is no checksum on the 
message. All that remains, then, is to decide on the 
details of when the sender should send a zeroed 
checksum field. Our implementation involves adding 
a flag to each network interface which supports some 
form of checksum. Under Berkeley Unix, routing 
information is already available to UDP, and the 
route structure includes a flag on whether the next 
hop in the route is just a gateway or is the destina- 
tion host. The algorithm checks whether the next 
hop is a destination, and whether the network inter- 
face hardware supports checksumming. Checksum- 
ming is skipped if both of those conditions are true. 
We also implemented a new socket option which 
lets the application turn off checksumming, even for 
sessions involving a large number of hops between 
hosts, useful for audio and video applications. 


TCP Implementation 


Extending TCP to implement checksum elimi- 
nation is more difficult, since one is always sup- 
posed to checksum TCP data, and zero is specifically 
a valid checksum. Thus, some additional mechanism 
is required so that two implementations can agree on 
turning off checksums. An experimental Alternate 
Checksum Option already exists [11]. The Alternate 
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Checksum Option provides a generic mechanism for 
TCP implementations to agree on use of an alternate 
checksum, as well as mechanism in case an alternate 
checksum requires more space than is provided by 
the TCP checksum field (e.g., a 32-bit or 64-bit 
checksum). Thus, it is straightforward to define an 
alternate checksum value specifying no data check- 
sum, 


Negotiation is started by the side that wishes to 
create a connection. TCP uses the same series of 
checks as in UDP to decide whether to send an 
option to turn off checksums. When server-side TCP 
responds to a TCP connection request, it will 
respond with the option if it gets a checksum- 
elimination request in the connection setup packet. 
Each side of a conversation only disables checksum- 
ming if it gets a checksum elimination option sent 
by the other host in the conversation. 


As with UDP, we added a socket option that 
causes the implementation to try to negotiate turning 
off checksums. Notice that since the sender of the 
option makes the decision as to whether to negotiate 
checksums, and since receivers knowledgeable of 
this option automatically agree to any suggestion of 
turning off checksums, only one side of a conversa- 
tion need call the option. 


Performance 


Table 1 summarizes the throughputs resulting 
from the improved checksum techniques. The 
numbers in MB (ie., 1,000,000 bytes) are absolute 
throughputs of each configuration, and the percen- 
tage values in parenthesis are the percentage 
improvements relative to unmodified Ultrix 4.2a. 
The performance improvements are significant. 


A Faster FDDI Adapter 


Earlier we noted that the FDDI adapter we are 
using to perform our experiments does not support 
outgoing DMA, therefore, the processor must copy 
outgoing frames to the controller. Furthermore, we 
showed in Figure 8 that copying data out to the dev- 
ice (the DEVICE COPY operation) is_ time- 
consuming for large messages. DEC has recently 
developed a new FDDI controller for the DECstation 
which features send-side DMA, which we obtained 
after conducting the experiments already described. 
In running some tests using the new controller, we 
learned, unsurprisingly, that send-side performance 
using the new controller is much better than with the 
old controller. The difference is even more marked 


Unmodified Ultrix 4.2a | 2.1 MB/s 2.4 MB/s 


Optimized Checksum 


2.7 MB/s (29%) | 3.2 MB/s (33%) 





Checksum Elimination | 3.1 MB/s (48%) | 4.1 MB/s (71%) 


Table 1: Throughput Improvements From Checksum Optimization and Elimination 
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once one eliminates the overhead of checksumming. 
Table 2 lists send-side UDP/IP throughputs using the 
old and new controllers, without and with checksum 
elimination. Note that the throughputs given in Table 
2 using the old adapter and unmodified kernel are 
higher than those in Table 1. This is because Table 2 
describes only send-side performance, while the 
experimental configuration used to generate Table 1 
involved the receive side which is often the 
bottleneck. 


Notice that our checksum elimination technique 
results in a 58% improvement in throughput (4.1 vs. 
2.6 MB/s) using the old adapter, and a 91% improv- 
ment (6.3 vs. 3.3 MB/s) using the new adapter. This 
is because the new adapter increases the speed of 
data transfer from memory to the network device 
(due to DMA, which can operate concurrently with 
other network processing), making the checksum 
computation time, and therefore its elimination, a 
more prominent factor. 


Conclusions 


We present measurements of DECstation 
UDP/IP network software, analyzed by operation and 
by layer. The main time consuming operations, par- 
ticularly for large messages, are the checksum com- 
putation and, to a lesser degree, data copying. The 
main time-consuming layer is the UDP transport 
layer, since it contains the checksum computation. 
We improved the checksum implementation, and 
suggested a way of eliminating checksum computa- 
tions which could be considered redundant. Both of 
these improvements resulted in a noticeable increase 
in throughput performance. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many versions of Unix provide facilities for user-level packet capture, making possible 
the use of general purpose workstations for network monitoring. Because network monitors 
run as user-level processes, packets must be copied across the kernel/user-space protection 
boundary. This copying can be minimized by deploying a kernel agent called a packet filter, 
which discards unwanted packets as early as possible. The original Unix packet filter was 
designed around a stack-based filter evaluator that performs sub-optimally on current RISC 
CPUs. The BSD Packet Filter (BPF) uses a new, register-based filter evaluator that is up to 
20 times faster than the original design. BPF also uses a straightforward buffering strategy 
that makes its overall performance up to 100 times faster than Sun’s NIT running on the 


same hardware. 


Introduction 


Unix has become synonymous with high quality 
networking and today’s Unix users depend on having 
reliable, responsive network access. Unfortunately, 
this dependence means that network trouble can 
make it impossible to get useful work done and 
increasingly users and system administrators find 
that a large part of their time is spent isolating and 
fixing network problems. Problem solving requires 
appropriate diagnostic and analysis tools and, 
ideally, these tools should be available where the 
problems are — on Unix workstations. To allow such 
tools to be constructed, a kernel must contain some 
facility that gives user-level programs access to raw, 
unprocessed network traffic [7]. Most of today’s 
workstation operating systems contain such a facil- 
ity, e.g., NIT[10] in SunOS, the Ultrix Packet Filter 
[2] in DEC’s Ultrix and Snoop in SGI’s IRIX. 


These kernel facilities derive from pioneering 
work done at CMU and Stanford to adapt the Xerox 
Alto ‘packet filter’ to a Unix kernel[8]. When com- 
pleted in 1980, the CMU/Stanford Packet Filter, 
CSPF, provided a much needed and widely used 
facility. However on today’s machines its perfor- 
mance, and the performance of its descendents, leave 
much to be desired -— a design that was entirely 
appropriate for a 64KB PDP-11 is simply not a good 
match to a 16MB Sparcstation 2. This paper 
describes the BSD Packet Filter, BPF, a new kernel 
architecture for packet capture. BPF offers substan- 
tial performance improvement over existing packet 
capture facilities — 10 to 150 times faster than Sun’s 
NIT and 1.5 to 20 times faster than CSPF on the 


!This work was supported by the Director, Office of 
Energy Research, Scientific Computing Staff, of the U.S. 
Department of Energy under Contract No. DE-AC03- 
76SF00098. 


same hardware and traffic mix. The performance 
increase is the result of two architectural improve- 
ments: 

@ BPF uses a re-designed, register-based ‘filter 
machine’ that can be implemented efficiently 
on today’s register based RISC CPU. CSPF 
used a memory-stack-based filter machine that 
worked well on the PDP-11 but is a poor 
match to memory-bottlenecked modern CPUs. 

@ BPF uses a simple, non-shared buffer model 
made possible by today’s larger address 
spaces. The model is very efficient for the 
‘usual cases’ of packet capture. 

In this paper, we present the design of BPF, outline 
how it interfaces with the rest of the system, and 
describe the new approach to the filtering mechan- 
ism. Finally, we present performance measurements 
of BPF, NIT, and CSPF which show why BPF per- 
forms better than the other approaches. 


The Network Tap 


BPF has two main components: the network tap 
and the packet filter. The network tap collects 
copies of packets from the network device drivers 
and delivers them to listening applications. The 
filter decides if a packet should be accepted and, if 
so, how much of it to copy to the listening applica- 
tion. 


Figure 1 illustrates BPF’s interface with the 
rest of the system. When a packet arrives at a net- 
work interface the link level device driver normally 
sends it up the system protocol stack. But when 
BPF is listening on this interface, the driver first 


2As opposed to, for example, the AT&T STREAMS 
buffer model used by NIT which has enough options to 
be Turing complete but appears to be a poor match to 
any practical problem. 
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calls BPF. BPF feeds the packet to each participat- 
ing process’ filter. This user-defined filter decides 
whether a packet is to be accepted and how many 
bytes of each packet should be saved. For each 
filter that accepts the packet, BPF copies the 
requested amount of data to the buffer associated 
with that filter. The device driver then regains con- 
trol. If the packet was not addressed to the local 
host, the driver returns from the interrupt. Other- 
wise, normal protocol processing proceeds. 


(‘network hai xa rarpd 
\ Monitor oy YS _t 





— — a communal eee 
link-level ‘ink- level link-level 
driver Gnver . driver 
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Figure 1: BPF Overview 


Since a process eh want to look at every 
packet on a network and the time between packets 
can be only a few microseconds, it is not possible to 
do a read system call per packet and BPF must col- 
lect the data from several packets and return it as a 
unit when the monitoring application does a read. 
To maintain packet boundaries, BPF encapsulates the 
captured data from each packet with a header that 
includes a time stamp, length, and offsets for data 
alignment. 


Packet Filtering 


Because network monitors often want only a 
small subset of network traffic, a dramatic perfor- 
mance gain is realized by filtering out unwanted 
packets in interrupt context. To minimize memory 
traffic, the major bottleneck in most modern works- 
tations, the packet should be filtered ‘in place’ (e.g., 
where the network interface DMA engine put it) 
rather than copied to some other kernel buffer before 
filtering. Thus, if the packet is not accepted, only 
those bytes that were needed by the filtering process 
are referenced by the host. 


In contrast, SunOS’s STREAMS NIT [10] 
copies the packets before filtering and as a result 
suffers a performance degradation. The STREAMS 
packet filter module (nit_pf(4M)) sits on top of the 
packet capture module (nit_if(4M)). Each packet 
received is copied to an mbuf, and passed off to 
NIT, which then allocates a STREAMS message 
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buffer and copies in the packet. The message buffer 
is then sent upstream to the packet filter, which may 
decide to discard the packet. Thus, a copy of each 
packet is always made, and many CPU cycles will 
be wasted copying unwanted packets. 


Tap Performance Measurements 


Before discussing the details of the packet 
filter, we present some measurements which compare 
the relative costs of the BPF and SunOS STREAMS 
buffering models. This performance is independent 
of the packet filtering machinery. 


We configured both BPF and NIT into the same 
SunOS 4.1.1 kernel, and took our measurements on a 
Sparcstation 2. The measurements reflect the over- 
head incurred during the interrupt processing — i.e., 
how long it takes each system to stash the packet 
into a buffer. For BPF we simply measured the 
before and after times of the tap call, bpf tap(), 
using the Sparcstation’s microsecond clock. For 
NIT we measured the time of the tap call snit_intr() 
plus the additional overhead of copying promiscuous 
packets to mbufs. (Promiscuous packets are those 
packets which were not addressed to the local host, 
and are present only because the packet filter is run- 
ning.) In other words, we included the performance 
hit that NIT takes for not filtering packets in place. 
To obtain accurate timings, interrupts were locked 
out during the instrumented code segments. 


The data sets were taken as a histogram of pro- 
cessing time versus packet length. We plotted the 
mean processing per packet versus packet size, for 
two configurations: an ‘‘accept all’’ filter, and a 
‘reject all’’ filter. In the first case, the STREAMS 
NIT buffering module (nit_buf(4M)) was pushed on 
the NIT stream with its chunksize parameter set to 
the 16K bytes. Similarly, BPF was configured to 
use 16K buffers. The packet filtering module which 
usually sits between the NIT interface and NIT 
buffering modules was omitted to effect ‘‘accept 
all’? semantics. In both cases, no truncation limits 
were specified. This data is shown in Figure 2. 
Both BPF and NIT show a linear growth with cap- 
tured packet size reflecting the cost of packet-to- 
filter buffer copies. However the different slopes of 
the BPF and NIT lines show that BPF does its 
copies at memory speed (148ns/byte) while NIT runs 
45% slower (216ns/byte).? The y-intercept gives the 


3This difference is due to the fact that NIT is not as 
careful about alignment as BPF. The network driver 
wants the IP header aligned on a longword boundary, but 
an Ethernet header is 14 bytes so the start of the packet is 
shortword aligned. Since NIT copies the packet to a 
longword aligned boundary, an inefficient, misaligned 
bcopy results. This oversight will be felt twice — once in 
this measurement, and again at the user-level, when for 
instance, a network monitor like tcpdump or etherfind 
must copy the network-layer portion of the packet to a 
longword aligned boundary. 
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fixed per-packet processing overhead: The overhead 
of a BPF call is about 6 usec, while NIT is 15 times 
worse at 89 ysec per packet. Much of this huge 
disparity appears to be due to the cost of allocating 
and initializing a buffer under the remarkably 
baroque AT&T STREAM I/O system.4 


Figure 3 shows the results for the ‘‘reject all’’ 
configuration. Here the STREAMS packet filter 
module was configured with a ‘‘reject all’’ filter and 
pushed directly on top of the NIT interface module 
(the NIT buffering module was not used). Since the 
filter discards all packets, the processing time should 
be constant, independent of the packet size. For 
BPF this is true — we See essentially the same fixed 
cost as last time (5 usec instead of 6 since rejecting 
avoids a call to the BPF copy routine) and no effect 
due to packet size. However, as explained earlier, 
NIT doesn’t filter packets in place but instead copies 
packets then runs the filter over the copies.* Thus 


4You might note anomalous behavior near the origin for 
the NIT data in both this and the following graph. 
STREAMS must allocate an mblk (a STREAMS buffer 
descriptor) for every packet. For small packets, the packet 
data is copied into a region of the mblk while large 
packets must use a more elaborate allocator involving 
additional dblk (‘data block’) allocations. 

+The copy is required because the filter is a separate 
STREAM module pushed on top of the capture module 
and, thus, the capture module must copy data to STREAM 
buffers to send it up the stream to the filter module. As 
was the case with capture/buffer separation, the 
documentation notes this capture/filter separation is a 
feature, not a bug. 
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the cost of running NIT increases with packet size 
even when the packet is discarded by the filter. For 
large packets, this gratuitous copy makes NIT almost 
two orders of magnitude more expensive than BPF 
(450 usec vs. 5 usec). 


The major lesson here is that filtering packets 
early and in place pays off. While a STREAMS-like 
design might appear to be modular and elegant, the 
performance implications of module partitioning 
need to be considered in the design. We claim that 
even a STREAMS-based network tap should include 
the packet filtering and buffering functionality in its 
lowest layer. There is very little design advantage 
in factoring the packet filter into a separate streams 
module, but great performance advantage in integrat- 
ing the packet filter and the tap into a single unit. 


The Filter Model 


Assuming one uses reasonable care in the 
design of the buffering model,® it will be the dom- 
inant cost of packets you accept while the packet 
filter computation will be the dominant cost of pack- 
ets you reject. Most applications of a packet capture 
facility reject far more packets than they accept and, 
thus, good performance of the packet filter is critical 
to good overall performance. 


A packet filter is simply a boolean valued func- 
tion on a packet. If the value of the function is true 
the kernel copies the packet for the application; if it 
is false the packet is ignored. 


6F.g., not STREAMS. 


NIT incremental Overhead: 216 ns/byte 
BPF Incremental Overhead: 148 ns/oyte 
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Figure 2: NIT versus BPF: ‘‘accept all’’ 
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Historically there have been two approaches to 
the filter abstraction: a boolean expression tree 
(used by CSPF) and a directed acyclic control flow 
graph or CFG (first used by NNStat[1] and used by 
BPF). For example, Figure 4 illustrates the two 
models with a filter that recognizes either IP or ARP 
packets on an Ethernet. In the tree model each node 
represents a boolean operation while the leaves 
represent test predicates on packet fields. The edges 
represent operator-operand relationships. In the CFG 
model each node represents a packet field predicate 
while the edges represent control transfers. The 
righthand branch is traversed if the predicate is true, 
the lefthand branch if false. There are two terminat- 
ing leaves which represent true and false for the 
entire filter. 


These two models of filtering are computation- 
ally equivalent. I.e., any filter that can be expressed 
in one can be expressed in the other. However, in 
implementation they are very different: The tree 
model maps naturally into code for a stack machine 
while the CFG model maps naturally into code for a 
register machine. Since most modern machines are 
register based, we will argue that the CFG approach 
lends itself to a more efficient implementation. 


The CSPF (Tree) Model 


The CSPF filter engine is based on an operand 
stack. Instructions either push constants or packet 
data on the stack, or perform a binary boolean or bit- 
wise operation on the top two elements. A filter 
program is a sequentially executed list of instruc- 
tions. After evaluating a program, if the top of stack 
has a non-zero value or the stack is empty then the 
packet is accepted, otherwise it is rejected. 
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There are two implementation shortcomings of 
the expression tree approach:” 

@ The operand stack must be simulated. On 
most modern machines this means generating 
add and subtract operations to maintain a 
simulated stack pointer and actually doing 
loads and stores to memory to simulate the 
stack. Since memory tends to be the major 
bottleneck in modern architectures, a filter 
mode] that can use values in machine registers 
and avoid this memory traffic will be more 
efficient. 

@ The tree model often does unnecessary or 
redundant computations. For example, the 
tree in Figure 4 will compute the value of 
‘ether.type == ARP’ even if the test for IP is 
true. While this problem can be somewhat 
mitigated by adding ‘short circuit’ operators to 
the filter machine, some inefficiency is intrin- 
sic: Because of the hierarchical design of net- 
work protocols, packet headers must be 


7Note that it is not our intention to denigrate CSPF or its 
enormous contribution to the community — we simply 
wish to investigate the implementation implications of its 
filter model when run on modern hardware. The CSPF 
filtering mechanism was intended to support efficient 
protocol demultiplexing for user-level network code. The 
initial implementation achieved huge gains by performing 
user-specified demultiplexing inside the kemel rather than 
in a user-process. After this, the incremental gain from a 
more efficient filter design was negligible and, as a result, 
the designers of CSPF invested less effort in the filter 
machinery and, indeed, have pointed out that the ‘‘filter 
language is not a result of careful analysis but rather 
embodies several accidents of history’’[8]. 





NIT Incremental Overhead: 210 nafoyle 
BPF Incremental Overhaad: 0.00 na/byte 
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Figure 3: NIT versus BPF: ‘‘reject all’’ 
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Figure 4: Filter Function Representations 


parsed to reach successive layers of encapsu- 
lation. Since each leaf of the expression tree 
represents a packet field, independent of other 
leaves, redundant parses may be carried out to 
evaluate the entire tree. In the CFG represen- 
tation, it is always possible to reorder the 
graph in such a wey that at most one parse is 
done for any layer. 


Another problem with CSPF, recognized by the 
designers, is its inability to parse variable length 
packet headers, e.g., TCP headers encapsulated in a 


8This graph reordering is, however, a non-trivial 
problem. Our BPF compiler (part of tcpdump[4)]) 
contains a fairly sophisticated optimizer to reorder and 
minimize CFG filters. This optimizer is the subject of a 
future paper. 
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variable length IP header. Because the CSPF 
instruction set didn’t include an indirection operator, 
only packet data at fixed offsets is accessible. Also, 
the CSPF model is restricted to a single sixteen bit 
data type which results in a doubling of the number 
of operations to manipulate 32 bit data such as Inter- 
net addresses or TCP sequence numbers. Finally, 
the design does not permit access to the last byte of 
an odd-length packet. 


While the CSPF model has shortcomings, it 
offers a novel generalization of packet filtering: The 
idea of putting a pseudo-machine language inter- 
preter in the kernel provides a nice abstraction for 
describing and implementing the filtering mechan- 
ism. And, since CSPF treats a packet as a simple 
array of bytes, the filtering model is completely pro- 
tocol independent. (The application that specifies 
the filter is responsible for encoding the filter 
appropriately for the underlying network media and 
protocols.) 


The BPF model, described in the next section, 
is an attempt to maintain the strengths of CSPF 
while addressing its limitations and the performance 
shortcomings of the stack-based filter machine. 


The BPF Model 
CFGs vs. Trees 


BPF uses the CFG filter model since it has a 
significant performance advantage over the expres- 
sion tree model. While the tree model may need to 
redundantly parse a packet many times, the CFG 
model allows parse information to be ‘built into’ the 
flow graph. I.e., packet parse state is ‘remembered’ 
in the graph since you know what paths you must 
have traversed to reach to a particular node and once 
a subexpression is evaluated it need not be recom- 
puted since the control flow graph can always be 
(re-)organized so the value is only used at nodes that 
follow the original computation. 


For example, Figure 6 shows a CFG filter func- 
tion that accepts all packets with an Internet address 
foo. We consider a scenario where the network 
layer protocols are IP, ARP, and Reverse ARP, all of 
which contain source and destination Internet 
addresses. The filter should catch all cases. 


pons 
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Figure 5: Tree Filter Function for ‘‘host foo’’ 
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Accordingly, the link layer type field is tested first. 
In the case of IP packets, the IP host address fields 
are queried, while in the case of ARP packets, the 
ARP address fields are used. Note that once we 
learn that the packet is IP, we do not need to check 
that it might be ARP or RARP. In the expression 
tree model, shown in figure 5, seven comparison 
predicates and six boolean operations are required to 
traverse the entire tree. The longest path through the 
CFG has five comparison operations, and the average 
number of comparisons is three. 


ether.type=IP 
ip.erc=foo 
ether.type=ARP 


ether. type=RARP \ 


ip.dst=foo 
=k 


foots tl 
mse) 


Figure 6: CFG Filter Function for “‘host foo’’ 



















Design of filter pseudo-machine 


The use of a control flow graph rather than an 
expression tree as the theoretical underpinnings of 
the filter pseudo-machine is a necessary step towards 
an efficient implementation but it is not sufficient. 
Even after leveraging off the experience and 
pseudo-machine models of CSPF and NNStat[1], the 
BPF model underwent several generations (and 
several years) of design and test. We believe the 
current model offers sufficient generality with no 
sacrifice in performance. Its evolution was guided 
by the following design constraints: 

1. It must be protocol independent. The kernel 
should not have to be modified to add new 
protocol support. 

2. It must be general. The instruction set should 
be rich enough to handle unforeseen uses. 

3. Packet data references should be minimized. 

4. Decoding an instruction should consist of a 
single C switch statement. 

5. The abstract machine registers should reside 
in physical registers. 

Like CSPF, constraint 1 is adhered to simply by not 
mentioning any protocols in the model. Packets are 
viewed simply as byte arrays. 


Constraint 2 means that we must provide a 
fairly general computational model, with control 
flow, sufficient ALU operations, and conventional 
addressing modes. 
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Constraint 3 requires that we only ever touch a 
given packet word once. It is common for a filter to 
compare a given packet field against a set of values, 
then compare another field against another set of 
values, and so on. For example, a filter might match 
packets addressed to a set of machines, or a set of 
TCP ports. Ideally, we would like to cache the 
packet field in a register and compare it across the 
set of values. If the field is encapsulated in a vari- 
able length header, we must parse the outer headers 
to reach the data. Furthermore, on alignment res- 
tricted machines, accessing multi-byte data can 
involve an expensive byte-by-byte load. Also, for 
packets in mbufs, a field access may involve travers- 
ing an mbuf chain. After we have done this work 
once, we should not do it again. 







jeq #0x805 


ld [26] 
jeq #foo 
eq ini 


ld [30] 
jeq #foo 
ld [28] 
jeq #foo 
ld [38] 
jeq #foo 


Figure 7: BPF Program for “‘host foo’’. 












Constraint 4 means that we will have an 
efficient instruction decoding step but it precludes an 
orthogonal addressing mode design unless we are 
willing to accommodate a combinatorial explosion of 
switch cases. For example, while three address 
instructions make sense for a real processor (where 
much work is done in parallel) the sequential execu- 
tion model of an interpreter means that each address 
descriptor would have to be decoded serially. A sin- 
gle address instruction format minimizes the decode, 
while maintaining sufficient generality. 


Finally, Constraint 5 is a straightforward perfor- 
mance consideration. Along with constraint 4, it 
enforces the notion that the pseudo-machine register 
set should be small. 


These constraints prompted the adoption of an 
accumulator machine model. Under this model, 
each node in the flowgraph computes its correspond- 
ing predicate by computing a value into the accumu- 
lator and branching based on that value. Figure 7 
shows the filter function of Figure 6 using the BPF 
instruction set. 
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The BPF Pseudo-Machine 


The BPF machine abstraction consists of an 
accumulator, an index register (x), a scratch memory 
store, and an implicit program counter. The opera- 
tions on these elements can be categorized into the 
serial groups: 

1. LOAD INSTRUCTIONS copy a value into the 
accumulator or index register. The source can 
be an immediate value, packet data at a fixed 
offset, packet data at a variable offset, the 
packet length, or the scratch memory store. 

2. STORE INSTRUCTIONS copy either the accumu- 
lator or index register into the scratch memory 
store. 

3. ALU INSTRUCTIONS perform arithmetic or 
logic on the accumulator using the index 
register or a constant as an operand. 

4. BRANCH INSTRUCTIONS alter the flow of con- 
trol, based on comparison test between a con- 
stant or x register and the accumulator. 

5. RETURN INSTRUCTIONS terminate the filter and 
indicated what portion of the packet to save. 
The packet is discarded entirely if the filter 
returns 0. 

6. MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS comprise 
everything else -— currently, register transfer 
instructions. 


| opcodes | 
ldb [k] 
ldh [k] 


fa [ae vie Dae 


ldx 
rst 
stx 
| jmp 
jeq 
jgt 
jge 
jset 
add #k 
sub #k 
/ mul #k 
| div #k 
and #k 
or #k 
lsh #k 
rsh #k 
ret #k 
tax 
| txa 

Table 1: 
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The fixed-length instruction format is defined 
by as follows: 


opcode: 16 | jt:8 | jf:8 
k:32 





The opcode field indicates the instruction type 
and addressing modes. The jt and jf fields are used 
by the conditional jump instructions and are the 
offsets from the next instruction to the true and false 
targets. The k field is a generic field used for vari- 
ous purposes. Table 1 shows the entire BPF instruc- 
tion set. We have adopted this ‘‘assembler syntax’’ 
as a means of illustrating BPF filters and for debug- 
ging output. The actual encodings are defined with 
C macros, the details of which we omit here (see [6] 
for full details). The column labeled addr modes 
lists the addressing modes allowed for each instruc- 
tion listed in the opcode column. The semantics of 
the addressing modes are listed in Table 2 


The load instructions simply copy the indicated 
value into the accumulator (1d, ldh, ldb) or index 
register (ldx). The index register cannot use the 
packet addressing modes. Instead, a packet value 
must be loaded into the accumulator and transferred 
to the index register, via tax. This is not a com- 
mon occurrence, as the index register is used pri- 
marily to parse the variable length IP header, which 
can be loaded directly via the 4*([k]&0xf) 


addr modes 


[x+k] 
[x+k] 
[k] 


[x+k ] 





Lf 
Lf 
Lf 
Lf 


Lt, 
Lt, 
Lt, 
Lt, 


ns 


ee ee 


BPF Instruction Set 
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addressing mode. All values are 32 bit words, 
except packet data can be loaded into the accumula- 
tor as unsigned bytes (1db) or unsigned halfwords 
(ldh). Similarly, the scratch memory store is 
addressed as an array of 32 bit words. The instruc- 
tion fields are all in host byte order, and the load 
instructions convert packet data from network order 
to host order. Any reference to data beyond the end 
of the packet terminates the filter with a return value 
of zero (i.e., the packet is discarded). 


the literal value stored in k 


the length of the packet 


M[k]) the word at offset & in the 
scratch memory store 

the byte, halfword, or word 

at byte offset k in the 


packet 


#k 

[k 

[x+k] the byte, halfword, or word 
at offset x+k in the packet 


an offset from the current 
instruction to L 


#k, Lt, Lf the offset to Lt if the 
predicate is true, otherwise 
the offset to Lf 

|x ~—__|_ the index register 


4*([{k)&Oxf) | four times the value of the 
low four bits of the byte at 
offset k in the packet 


) 





Table 2: BPF Addressing Modes 


The ALU operations (add, sub, etc.) perform 
the indicated operation using the accumulator and 
operand, and store the result back into the accumula- 
tor. Division by zero terminates the filter. 


The jump instructions compare the value in the 
accumulator with a constant (jset performs a ‘“‘bit- 
wise and’’ — useful for conditional bit tests). If the 
result is true (or non-zero), the true branch is taken, 
otherwise the false branch is taken. Arbitrary com- 
parisons, which are less common, can be done by 
subtracting and comparing to 0. Note that there are 
no jlt, jle or jne opcodes since these can be 
built from the codes above by reversing the 
branches. Since jump offsets are encoded in eight 
bits, the longest jump is 256 instructions. Jumps 
longer than this are conceivable, so a jump always 
opcode is provided (jmp) that uses the 32 bit 
operand field for the offset. 


The return instructions terminate the program 
and indicate how many bytes of the packet to accept. 
If that amount is 0, the packet will be rejected 
entirely. The actual amount accepted will be the 
minimum of the length of the packet and the amount 
indicated by the filter. 
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Examples 


We now present some examples to illustrate 
how packet filters can be expressed using the BPF 
instruction set. (In all the examples that follow, we 
assume Ethernet format for the link level headers.) 


This filter accepts all IP packets: 


ldh [12] 

jeq #ETHERTYPE IP plas GZ 
Ll: ret #TRUE 
L2: ret #0 


The first instruction loads the Ethernet type 
field. We compare this to type IP. If the com- 
parison fails, zero is returned and the packet is 
rejected. If it is successful, TRUE is returned and 
the packet is accepted. (TRUE is some non-zero 
value that represents the number of bytes to save.) 


This next filter accepts all IP packets which did 
not originate from two particular IP networks, 
128.3.112 or 128.3.254. If the Ethernet type is IP, 
the IP source address: is loaded and the high 24 bits 
are masked off. This value is compared with the 
two network addresses: 


111 ldh [12] 

jeq #ETHERTYPE IP, Ll, L4 
Live dd [26] 

and #0xffffff00 

jeq #0x80037000, L4, L2 
L2: jeq #0x8003fe00, L4, L3 
L3: ret #TRUE 
L4: ret #0 


Parsing Packet Headers 


The previous examples assume that the data of 
interest lie at fixed offsets in the packet. This is not 
the case, for example, with TCP packets, which are 
encapsulated in a variable length IP header. The 
start of TCP header must be computed from the 
length given in the IP header. 


The IP header length is given by the low four 
bits of the first byte in the IP section (byte 14 on an 
Ethernet). This value is a word offset, and must be 
scaled by four to get the corresponding byte offset. 
The instructions below will load this offset into the 
accumulator: 


ldb [14] 
and #0xf 
lsh #2 


Once the IP header length is computed, data in 
the TCP section can be accessed using indirect 
loads. Note that the effective offset has three com- 
ponents: 

@ the IP header length, 
@ the link level header length, and 
@ the data offset relative to the TCP header. 


For example, an Ethernet header is 14 bytes 
and the destination port in a TCP packet is at byte 
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two. Thus, adding 16 to the IP header length gives 
the offset to the TCP destination port. The previous 
codé segment is shown below, augmented to test the 
TCP destination port against some value N: 


ldb [14] 

and #0xf 

lsh #2 

tax 

ldh [x+16] 

jeq #N, Ll, L2 
Ll: ret #TRUE 


L2: ret #0 


Because the IP header length calculation is a 
common operation, the 4*([k]&Oxf) addressing 
mode was introduced. Substituting in the ldx 
instruction simplifies the filter into: 


ldx 4*([14] Oxf) 


ldh {[(x+16] 
jeg: -#N. tl 2 
Ll: ret #TRUE 


L2: ret #0 


However, the above filter is valid only if the 
data we are looking at is really a TCP/IP header. 
Hence, the filter must also check that link layer type 
is IP, and that the IP protocol type is TCP. Also, 
the IP layer might fragment a TCP packet, in which 
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case the TCP header is present only in the first frag- 
ment. Hence, any packets with a non-zero fragment 
offset should be rejected. The final filter is shown 
below: 


ldh [12] 

jeq #ETHERPROTO IP po ky 9 
Ll: ldb (23) 

jeq #IPPROTO TCP, L2, L5 
L2: ldh [20] 

jset #0x1lfff, L5, L3 


L3: ldx 4*([14] Oxf) 
ldh {[(x+16] 
jeq #N, L4, LS 

L4: ret #TRUE 


L5: ret #0 


Filter Performance Measurements 


We profiled the BPF and CSPF filtering models 
outside the kernel using iprof [9], an instruction 
count profiler. To fully compare the two models, an 
indirection operator was added to CSPF so it could 
parse IP headers. The change was minor and did not 
adversely affect the original filtering performance. 
Tests were run on large packet trace files gathered 
from a busy UC Berkeley campus network. Figure 8 
shows the results for four fairly typical filters. 


Filter 1 is trivial. It tests whether one 16 bit 
word in the packet is a given value. The two 
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Figure 8: BPF/CSPF Filter Performance 
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models are fairly comparable, with BPF faster by 
about 50%. 


Filter 2 looks for a particular IP host (source or 
destination) and shows more of a disparity — a per- 
formance gap of 240%. The larger difference here is 
due mostly to the fact that CSPF operates only on 16 
bit words and needs two comparison operations to 
determine the equality of a 32 bit Internet address. 


Filter 3 is an example of packet parsing 
(required to locate the TCP destination port field) 
and illustrates a yet greater performance gap. The 
BPF filter parses the packet once, loading the port 
field into the accumulator then simply does a com- 
parison cascade of the interesting ports. The CSPF 
filter must re-do the parse and relocate the TCP 
header for each port to be tested. 


Finally, filter 5 demonstrates the effect of the 
unnecessary computations done by CSPF for a filter 
similar to the one described in Figures 5 and 6. 


Applications 


BPF is now about two years old and has been 
put to work in several applications. The most 
widely used is tcpdump [4], a network monitoring 
and data acquisition tool. Tcpdump performs three 
primary tasks: filter translation, packet acquisition, 
and packet display. Of interest here is the filter 
translation mechanism. A filter is specified with a 
user-friendly, high level description language. 
Tcpdump has a built in compiler (and optimizer) 
which translates the high level filters into BPF pro- 
grams. Of course, this translation process is tran- 
sparent to the user. 


Arpwatch [5] is a passive monitoring program 
that tracks Ethernet to IP address mappings. It 
notifies the system administrator, via email, when 
new mappings are established or abnormal behavior 
is noted. A common administrative nuisance is the 
use of a single IP address by more than one physical 
host, which arpwatch dutifully detects and reports. 


A very different application of BPF has been 
its incorporation into a variant of the Icon Program- 
ming Language [3]. Two new data types, a packet 
and a packet generator have been built into the Icon 
interpreter. Packets appear as first class record 
objects, allowing convenient ‘‘dot operator’’ access 
to packet headers. A packet generator can be instan- 
tiated directly off the network, or from a previously 
collected file of trace data. Icon is an interpreted, 
dynamically typed language with high level string 
scanning primitives and rich data structures. With 
the BPF extensions, it is well suited for the rapid 
prototyping of networking analysis tools. 


Netload and histo are two network visualization 
tools which produce real time network statistics on 
an X display. Netload graphs utilization data in real 
time, using tcpdump style filter specifications. Histo 
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produces a dynamic interarrival-time histogram of 
timestamped multimedia network packets. 


The Reverse ARP daemon uses the BPF inter- 
face to read and write Reverse ARP requests and 
replies directly to the local network. (We developed 
this program to allow us to entirely replace NIT by 
BPF in our SunOS 4 systems. Each of the Sun 
NIT-based applications (etherfind, traffic, and rarpd) 
now has a BPF analog.) 


Finally, recent versions of NNStat[1] and 
nfswatch can be configured to run over BPF (in 
addition to running over NIT). 


Conclusion 


BPF has proven to be an efficient, extensible, 
and portable interface for network monitoring. Our 
comparison studies have shown that it outperforms 
NIT in its buffer management and CSPF in its filter- 
ing mechanism. Its programmable pseudo-machine 
model has demonstrated excellent generality and 
extensibility (all knowledge of particular protocols is 
factored out of the kernel). Finally, the system is 
portable and runs on most BSD and BSD-derivative 
systems” and can interact with various data link 
layers/2, 


Availability 


BPF is available via anonymous ftp from host 
ftp.ee.1bl.gov as part of the tcpdump distribu- 
tion, currently in the file §$tcpdump- 
2.2.1.tar.Z. Eventually we plan to factor BPF 
out into its own distribution so look for bpf- 
*.tar.Z in the future. Arpwatch and netload are 
also available from this site. 
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ABSTRACT 


In a distributed system networks are of paramount importance. This paper describes the 
implementation, design philosophy and organization of network support in Plan 9. Topics 
include network requirements for distributed systems, our kernel implementation, network 
Naming, user interfaces and performance. We also observe that much of this organization is 


relevant to current systems. 


Introduction 


Plan 9 [Pike90] is a general-purpose, multi- 
user, portable distributed system implemented on a 
variety of computers and networks. What distin- 
guishes Plan 9 is its organization. The goals of this 
organization were to reduce administration and to 
promote resource sharing. One of the keys to its suc- 
cess as a distributed system is the organization and 
management of its networks. 


A Plan 9 system comprises file servers, CPU 
servers and terminals. The file servers and CPU 
servers are typically centrally located multiprocessor 
machines with large memories and high speed inter- 
connects. A variety of workstation-class machines 
serve aS terminals connected to the central servers 
using several networks and protocols. The architec- 
ture of the system demands a hierarchy of network 
speeds matching the needs of the components. Con- 
nections between file servers and CPU servers are 
high-bandwidth point-to-point fiber links. Connec- 
tions from the servers fan out to local terminals 
using medium speed networks such as Ethernet 
[Met80] and Datakit [Fra80]. Low speed connec- 
tions via the Internet and the AT&T backbone serve 
users in Oregon and Illinois. Basic Rate ISDN data 
service and 9600 baud serial lines provide slow links 
to users at home. 


Since CPU servers and terminals use the same 
kernel, users may choose to run programs locally on 
their terminals or remotely on CPU servers. The 
organization of Plan 9 hides the details of system 
connectivity allowing both users and administrators 
to configure their environment to be as distributed or 
centralized as they wish. Simple commands support 
the construction of a locally represented namespace 
Spanning many machines and networks. At work, 
users tend to use their terminals like workstations 
running interactive programs locally and reserving 
the CPU servers for data or compute intensive jobs 
such as compiling and computing chess endgames. 
At home or when connected over a slow network, 
users tend to do most work on the CPU server to 
minimize network traffic. The goal of the network 
organization is to provide the same environment to 
the user wherever resources are used. 


Kernel Network Support 


Networks play a central role in any distributed 
system. This is particularly true in Plan 9 where 
most resources are provided by servers external to 
the kernel. The importance of the networking code 
within the kernel is reflected by its size; of 25,000 
lines of kernel code, 12,500 are network and proto- 
col related. Networks are continually being added 
and the fraction of code devoted to communications 
is growing. Moreover, the network code is complex. 
Protocol implementations consist almost entirely of 
synchronization and dynamic memory management; 
areas demanding subtle error recovery strategies. 
The kernel currently supports Datakit, point-to-point 
fiber links, an Internet (IP) protocol suite and ISDN 
data service. The variety of networks and machines 
has raised issues not addressed by other systems run- 
ning on commercial hardware supporting only Ether- 
net or FDDI. 


The File System protocol 


A central idea in Plan 9 is the representation of 
a resource as a hierarchical file system. Each pro- 
cess assembles a view of the system by building a 
namespace [Needham] connecting its resources. File 
systems need not represent disc files; in fact, most 
Plan 9 file systems have no permanent storage. A 
typical file system dynamically represents some 
resource like a set of network connections or the 
process table. Communication between the kernel, 
device drivers and local or remote file servers uses a 
protocol called 9P. The protocol consists of 17 mes- 
Sages describing operations on files and directories. 
Kernel resident device and protocol drivers use a 
procedural version of the protocol while external file 
servers use an RPC form. Nearly all traffic between 
Plan 9 systems consists of 9P messages. 9P relies 
on several properties of the underlying transport pro- 
tocol. It assumes messages arrive reliably and in 
sequence and that delimiters between messages are 
preserved. When a protocol does not meet these 
requirements (for example TCP does not preserve 
delimiters) we provide mechanisms to marshal mes- 
sages before handing them to the system. 


A kernel data structure, the channel, is a handle 
to a file server. Operations on a channel generate 
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the following 9P messages. The auth and attach 
messages authenticate a connection, established by 
means external to 9P, and validate its user. The 
result is an authenticated channel referencing the 
root of the server. The clone message makes a 
new channel identical to an existing channel, much 
like the dup system call. A channel may be moved 
to a file on the server using a walk message to des- 
cend each level in the hierarchy. The stat and 
wstat messages read and write the attributes of the 
file referenced by a channel. The open message 
prepares a channel for subsequent read and write 
messages to access the contents of the file. Create 
and remove perform the actions implied by their 
names on the file referenced by the channel. The 
clunk message discards a channel without affecting 
the file. 


A kernel resident file server called the mount 
driver converts the procedural version of 9P into 
RPC’s. The mount system call provides a file 
descriptor, which can be a pipe to a user process or 
a network connection to a remote machine, to be 
associated with the mount point. After a mount, 
operations on the file tree below the mount point are 
sent as messages to the file server. The mount 
driver manages buffers, packs and unpacks parame- 
ters from messages and demultiplexes among 
processes using the file server. 


Kernel Organization 


The network code in the kernel is divided into 
three layers: hardware interface, protocol processing, 
and program interface. A device driver typically 
uses streams to connect the two interface layers. 
Additional stream modules may be pushed on a dev- 
ice to process protocols. Each device driver is a 
kernel-resident file system. Simple device drivers 
serve a single level directory containing just a few 
files; for example, we represent each UART by a 
data and a control file. 


helix’ cd /dev 
helix le -1 eia* 
--rw-rw-rw- t 0 bootes bootes 0 Jul 16 17:26 eial 


--rw-rw-rw- t 0 bootes bootes 0 Jul 16 17:26 elalotl 


--rw-rw-rw- t 0 bootes bootesa 0 Jul 16 17:28 eia2 


--rfw-rw-rw- t 0 bootes bootem 0 Jul 16 17:26 ela2ctl 


helix’ 


ether 
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The control file is used to control the device; writing 
the string b1200 to /dev/eialctl sets the line to 
1200 baud. 


Multiplexed devices present a more complex 
interface structure. For example, the LANCE Ether- 
net driver serves a two level file tree (Figure 1) pro- 
viding 

@ device control and configuration 
® user-level protocols like arp 
@ diagnostic interfaces for snooping software. 


The top directory contains a clone file and a direc- 
tory for each connection, numbered 1 to n. Each 
connection directory corresponds to an Ethemet 
packet type. Opening the clone file finds an 
unused connection directory and opens its ctl file. 
Reading the control file returns the ASCII connec- 
tion number; the user process can use this value to 
construct the name of the proper connection direc- 
tory. In each connection directory files named ctl, 
data, stats and type provide access to the con- 
nection. Writing the string connect 2048 to the ctl 
file sets the packet type to 2048 and configures the 
connection to receive all IP packets sent to the 
machine. Subsequent reads of the file type yield 
the string 2048. The data file accesses the media; 
reading it returns the next packet of the selected 
type. Writing the file queues a packet for transmis- 
sion after appending a packet header containing the 
source address and packet type. The stats file 
returns ASCII text containing the interface address, 
packet input/output counts, error statistics and gen- 
eral information about the state of the interface. 


If several connections on an interface are 
configured for a particular packet type each receives 
a copy of the incoming packets. The special packet 
type, -1, selects all packets. Writing the strings 
promiscuous and connect -1 to the ctl file 
configures a conversation to receive all packets on 
the Ethernet. 


Although the driver interface may seem ela- 
borate, the representation of a device as a set of files 
using ASCII strings for communication has several 
advantages. Any mechanism supporting remote 
access to files immediately allows a remote machine 


clone 


/\ 


data 


2 . * & D 
ctl data ctl data 


Figure 1: Protocol device driver directory 
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to use our interfaces as gateways. Using ASCII 
strings to control the interface avoids byte order 
problems and ensures a uniform representation for 
devices on the same machine and even devices 
accessed remotely. Representing dissimilar devices 
by the same set of files allows common tools to 
serve several networks or interfaces. Programs like 
stty are replaced by echo and shell redirection. 


Protocol devices 


Network connections are represented as 
pseudo-devices called protocol devices. Protocol 
device drivers exist for the Datakit URP protocol 
and for each of the Internet IP protocols TCP, UDP, 
and IL. IL, described below, is a new communica- 
tion protocol used by Plan 9 for transmitting file sys- 
tem RPC’s. All protocol devices look identical so 
user programs contain no network-specific code. 


Each protocol device driver serves a directory 

structure similar to that of the Ethernet driver. The 
top directory contains a clone file and a directory 
for each connection numbered 1 to n (see Figure 1). 
Each connection directory contains files to control 
one connection and to send and receive information. 
A look at a TCP connection directory provides the 
output shown in Figure 2. 
The files local, remote and status supply 
information about the state of the connection. The 
data and ctl files provide access to the process 
end of the stream implementing the protocol. The 
listen file is used to accept incoming calls from 
the network. 


The following steps establish a connection. 

1. The clone device of the appropriate protocol 
directory is opened to reserve an unused con- 
nection. 

2. The file descriptor returned by the open points 
to the ctl file of the new connection. Read- 
ing that file descriptor returns an ASCII string 
containing the connection number. 

3. A protocol/network specific ASCII address 
string is written to the ctl file. 


helix’ cd /net/tcp/2 
helix ls -1 


--rw-rw---- I 0 ehg bootes 0 Jul 
--rw-rw---- I 0 ehg bootes 0 Jul 
--rw-rw---- I 0 ehg bootes 0 Jul 
@--r--r--r-- I 0 bootes bootes 0 Jul 
--r--r--r-- I 0 bootes bootes 0 Jul 
--r--r--r-- I 0 bootes bootes 0 Jul 


helix% cat local remote status 


135.104.9.31 5012 
135.104.53.11 564 
tcp/2 1 Established connect 


helix’ 


13 


13 
13 
13 
13 
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4. The path of the data file is constructed using 
the connection number. When the data file 
is opened the connection is established. 


A process can read and write this file descriptor to 
send and receive messages from the network. If the 
process opens the listen file it blocks until an 
incoming call is received. An address string written 
to the ctl file before the listen selects the ports or 
services the process is prepared to accept. When an 
incoming call is received, the open completes and 
retums a file descriptor pointing to the ctl file of 
the new connection. Reading the ctl file yields a 
connection number used to construct the path of the 
data file. A connection remains established while 
any of the files in the connection directory are refer- 
enced or until a close is received from the network. 


Streams 


A stream [Rit84a][Presotto] is a bidirectional 
channel connecting a physical or pseudo-device to 
user processes. The user processes insert and 
remove data at one end of the stream. Kernel 
processes acting on behalf of a device insert data at 
the other end. Asynchronous communications chan- 
nels such as pipes, TCP conversations, Datakit 
conversations, and RS232 lines are implemented 
using streams. 


A stream comprises a linear list of processing 
modules. Each module has both an _ upstream 
(toward the process) and downstream (toward the 
device) put routine. Calling the put routine of the 
module on either end of the stream inserts data into 
the stream. Each module calls the succeeding one to 
send data up or down the stream. 


An instance of a processing module is 
represented by a pair of Queues, one for each direc- 
tion. The queues point to the put procedures and 
can be used to queue information traveling along the 
stream. Some put routines queue data locally and 
send it along the stream at some later time either 
due to a subsequent call or an asynchronous event 
such as a retransmission timer or a device interrupt. 


21:14 
21:14 
21:14 
21:14 
21:14 
21:14 


ctl 
data 
listen 
local 
remote 
status 


Figure 2: TCP connection directory 
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Processing modules create helper kernel processes to 
provide a context for handling asynchronous events. 
For example, a helper kernel process awakens 
periodically to perform any necessary TCP 
retransmissions. The use of kernel processes instead 
of serialized run-to-completion service routines 
differs from the implementation of Unix streams. 
Unix service routines cannot use any blocking kernel 
resource and they lack a local long-lived state. 
Helper kernel processes solve these problems and 
simplify the stream code. 


There is no implicit synchronization in our 
streams. Each processing module must ensure that 
concurrent processes using the stream are synchron- 
ized. This maximizes concurrency but introduces 
the possibility of deadlock. However deadlocks are 
easily avoided by careful programming; to date they 
have not caused us problems. 


Information is represented by linked lists of 
kernel structures called blocks. Each block contains 
a type, some state flags, and pointers to an optional 
buffer. Block buffers can hold either data or control 
information, i.e., directives to the processing 
modules. Blocks and block buffers are dynamically 
allocated from kernel memory. 


User Interface 


A stream is represented at user level as two 
files, ctl and data. The actual names can be 
changed by the device driver using the stream, as we 
saw earlier in the example of the UART driver. The 
first process to open either file creates the stream 
automatically. The last close destroys it. Writing to 
the data file copies the data into kernel blocks and 
passes them to the downstream put routine of the 
first processing module. A write of less than 32K is 
guaranteed to be contained by a single block. Con- 
current writes to the same stream are not synchron- 
ized although the 32K block size assures atomic 
writes for most protocols. The last block written is 
flagged with a delimiter to alert downstream 
modules that care about write boundaries. In most 
cases the first put routine calls the second, the 
second calls the third, and so on until the data is 
output. As a consequence most data is output 
without context switching. 


Reading from the data file retums data 
queued at the top of the stream. The read terminates 
when the read count is reached or when the end of a 
delimited block is encountered. A per stream read 
lock ensures only one process can read from a 
stream at a time and guarantees that the bytes read 
were contiguous bytes from the stream. 


Like UNIX streams Plan 9 streams can be 
dynamically configured. The stream system inter- 
cepts and interprets the following control blocks: 


push name adds an instance of the processing 
module name to the top of the stream. 
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pop removes the top module of the stream. 


hangup sends a hangup message up the stream 
from the device end. 


Other control blocks are module-specific and are 
interpreted by each processing module as they pass. 


The convoluted syntax and semantics of the 
UNIX ioctl system call convinced us to leave it 
out of Plan 9. Instead, ioctl is replaced by the 
ctl file. Writing to the ctl file is identical to 
writing to a data file except the blocks are of type 
control. A processing module parses each control 
block it sees. Commands in control blocks are 
ASCII strings, so byte ordering is not an issue when 
one system controls streams in a name space imple- 
mented on another processor. The time to parse 
control blocks is not important, since control opera- 
tions are rare. 


Device Interface 


The module at the downstream end of the 
stream is part of a device interface. The particulars 
of the interface vary with the device. Most device 
interfaces consist of an interrupt routine, an output 
put routine, and a kernel process. The output put 
routine stages data for the device and starts the dev- 
ice if it is stopped. The interrupt routine wakes up 
the kernel process whenever the device has input to 
be processed or needs more output staged. The ker- 
nel process puts information up the stream or stages 
more data for output. The division of labor among 
the different pieces varies depending on how much 
must be done at interrupt level. However, the inter- 
rupt routine may not allocate blocks or call a put 
routine since both actions require a process context. 
Multiplexing 

The conversations using a protocol device must 
be multiplexed onto a single physical wire. We 
push a multiplexor processing module onto the phy- 
sical device stream to group the conversations. The 
device end modules on the conversations add the 
necessary header onto downstream messages and 
then put them to the module downstream of the mul- 
tiplexor. The multiplexing module looks at each 
Message moving up its stream and puts it to the 
correct conversation stream after stripping the header 
controlling the demultiplexing. 


This is similar to the Unix implementation of 
multiplexor streams. The major difference is that 
we have no general structure that corresponds to a 
multiplexor. Each attempt to produce a generalized 
multiplexor created a more complicated structure and 
underlined the basic difficulty of generalzing this 
mechanism. We now code each multiplexor from 
scratch and favour simplicity over generality. 


Reflections 


Despite five year’s experience and the efforts of 
Many programmers, we remain dissatisfied with the 
stream mechanism. Performance is not an issue; the 
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time to process protocols and drive device interfaces 
continues to dwarf the time spent allocating, freeing, 
and moving blocks of data. However the mechanism 
remains inordinately complex. Much of the com- 
plexity results from our efforts to make streams 
dynamically configurable, to reuse processing 
modules on different devices and to provide kemel 
synchronization to ensure data structures don’t disap- 
pear under foot. This is particularly irritating since 
we seldom use these properties. 


Streams remain in our kernel because we are 
unable to devise a _ better alternative. Larry 
Peterson’s X-kernel [Pet89a] is the closest contender 
but doesn’t offer enough advantage to switch. If we 
were to rewrite the streams code, we would probably 
statically allocate resources for a large fixed number 
of conversations and burn memory in favor of less 
complexity. 


The IL Protocol 


None of the standard IP protocols are suitable 
for transmission of 9P messages over an Ethernet or 
the Internet. TCP has a high overhead and does not 
preserve delimiters. UDP, while cheap, does not 
provide reliable sequenced delivery, Early versions 
of the system used a custom protocol that was 
efficient but unsatisfactory for internetwork transmis- 
sion. When we implemented IP, TCP and UDP we 
looked around for a suitable replacement with the 
following properties: 

@ Reliable datagram service with sequenced 
delivery 

@ Runs over IP 

@ Low complexity, high performance 

@ Adaptive timeouts 


None met our needs so a new protocol was designed. 
IL is a lightweight protocol designed to be encapsu- 
lated by IP. It is a connection-based protocol pro- 
viding reliable transmission of sequenced messages 
between machines. No provision is made for flow 
control since the protocol is designed to transport 
RPC messages between client and server. A small 
outstanding message window prevents too many 
incoming messages from being buffered; messages 
outside the window are discarded and must be 
retransmitted. Connection setup uses a two way 
handshake to generate initial sequence numbers at 
each end of the connection; subsequent data mes- 
sages increment the sequence numbers allowing the 
receiver to resequence out of order messages. In con- 
trast to other protocols, IL does not do blind 
retransmission. If a message is lost and a timeout 
occurs, a query message is sent. The query message 
is a small control message containing the current 
sequence numbers as seen by the sender. The 
receiver responds to a query by retransmitting miss- 
ing messages. This allows the protocol to behave 
well in congested networks, where blind retransmis- 
sion would cause further congestion. Like TCP, IL 
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has adaptive timeouts. A round-trip timer is used to 
calculate acknowledge and retransmission times in 
terms of the network speed. This allows the proto- 
col to perform well on both the Internet and on local 
Ethernets. 


In keeping with the minimalist design of the 
rest of the kernel, IL is small. The entire protocol is 
847 lines of code, compared to 2200 lines for TCP. 
IL is our protocol of choice. 


Network Addressing 


A uniform interface to protocols and devices is 
not sufficient to support the transparency we require. 
Since each network uses a different addressing 
scheme, the ASCII strings written to a control file 
have no common format. As a result, every tool 
must know the specifics of the networks it is capable 
of addressing. Moreover, since each machine sup- 
plies a subset of the available networks, each user 
must be aware of the networks supported by every 
terminal and server machine. This is obviously 
unacceptable. 


Several possible solutions were considered and 
rejected; one deserves more discussion. We could 
have used a user-level file server to represent the 
network namespace as a Plan 9 file tree. This global 
naming scheme has been implemented in other dis- 
tributed systems. The file hierarchy provides paths 
to directories representing network domains. Each 
directory contains files representing the names of the 
machines in that domain; an example might be the 
path /net/name/usa/edu/mit/ai. Each 
machine file contains information like the IP address 
of the machine. We rejected this representation for 
several reasons. First, it is hard to devise a hierar- 
chy encompassing all representations of the various 
network addressing schemes in a uniform manner. 
Datakit and Ethernet address strings have nothing in 
common. Second, the address of a machine is often 
only a small part of the information required to con- 
nect to a service on the machine. For example, the 
IP protocols require symbolic service names to be 
mapped into numeric port numbers, some of which 
are privileged and hence special. Information of this 
sort is hard to represent in terms of file operations. 
Finally, the size and number of the networks being 
represented burdens users with an unacceptably large 
amount of information about the organization of the 
network and its connectivity. In this case the Plan 9 
representation of a resource as a file is not appropri- 
ate. 


If tools are to be network independent, a third- 
party server must resolve network names. A server 
on each machine, with local knowledge, can select 
the best network for any particular destination 
machine or service. Since the network devices 
present a common interface, the only operation 
which differs between networks is name resolution. 
A symbolic name must be translated to the path of 
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the clone file of a protocol device and an ASCII 
address string to write to the ctl file. A connection 
server (CS) provides this service. 


Network Database 


On most systems several files in the /etc 
directory (such as hosts, networks, services, 
hosts.equiv, bootptab, and named.d) hold 
network information. Much time and effort is spent 
administering these files and keeping them mutually 
consistent. Tools attempt to automatically derive 
one or more of the files from information in other 
files but maintenance continues to be difficult and 
error prone. 


Since we wrote our world from scratch, we 
decided to avoid this nightmare. One database on a 
shared server contains all the information needed for 
network administration. Two ASCII files comprise 
the main database: /1lib/ndb/local contains 
locally administered information and 
/1ib/ndb/global contains information imported 
from elsewhere. The files contain sets of 
attribute/value pairs of the form attr=value, where 
attr and value are alphanumeric strings. Systems are 
described by multi-line entries; a header line at the 
left margin begins each entry followed by zero or 
more indented attribute/value pairs specifying names, 
addresses, properties, etc. For example, the entry for 
our CPU server specifies a domain name, an IP 
address, an Ethernet address, a Datakit address, a 
boot file, and supported protocols. 


sys = helix 
dom=helix.research.att.com 
boot f=/mips/9 power 


ip=135.104.9.31 ether=0800690222f0 


dk=nj/astro/helix 
proto=il flavor=9cpu 


If several systems share entries such as network 
mask and gateway, we specify that information with 
the network or subnetwork instead of the system. 
The following entries define a class B IP network 
and a few subnets derived from it. The entry for the 
network specifies the IP mask, file system, and 
authentication server for all systems on the network. 
Each subnetwork specifies its default IP gateway. 


ipnet=mh-astro-net ip=135.104.0.0 
ipmask=255.255.255.0 
fs=bootes.research.att.com 
auth=1127auth 

ipnet=unix~room ip=135.104.117.0 
ipgw=135.104.117.1 

ipnet=third-floor ip=135.104.51.0 
ipgw=135.104.51.1 

ipnet=fourth-floor ip=135.104.52.0 
ipgw=135.104.52.1 


Database entries also define the mapping of service 
names to port numbers for TCP, UDP, and IL: 
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tcp=echo port=7 
tcp=discard port=9 
tcp=systat port=11 
tcp=daytime port=13 


All programs read the database directly so there 
are no intermediate files or binary format and con- 
sistency problems are rare. However the database 
files can become large. Our global file, containing 
all information about both Datakit and Internet sys- 
tems in AT&T, has 43,000 lines. To speed searches, 
we build hash table files for each attribute we expect 
to search often. The hash file entries point to entries 
in the master files. Every hash file contains the 
modification time of its master file so we can avoid 
using an out-of-date hash table. Searches for attri- 
butes that aren’t hashed or whose hash table is out- 
of-date still work, they just take longer. 


Connection Server 


On each system a user level connection server 
process, CS, performs symbolic name to address 
translation. CS uses information about available net- 
works, the network database, and other servers (such 
as DNS) to translate names. CS is a file server serv- 
ing a Single file, /net/cs. A client writes a sym- 
bolic name to /net/cs then reads one line for each 
matching destination reachable from this system. 
The lines are of the form filename message, where 
filename is the path of the clone file to open for a 
new connection and message is the string to write to 
it to make the connection. The following example 
illustrates this. Ndb/csquery is a program that 
prompts for strings to write to /net/cs and prints the 
replies. 


% ndb/csquery 

> netlhelix!9fs 

/net/il/clone 135.104.9.31117008 
/net/dk/clone nj/astro/helix!9fs 


CS provides meta-name translation to perform 
complicated searches. The special network name 
net selects any network in common between source 
and destination supporting the specified service. A 
host name of the form Sattr is the name of an attri- 
bute in the network database. The database search 
returns the value of the matching attribute/value pair 
most closely associated with the source host. Most 
closely associated is defined on a per network basis. 
For example, the symbolic name tcp/S$auth!rexauth 
causes CS to search for the auth attribute in the 
database entry for the source system, then its subnet- 
work (if there is one) and then its network. 


% ndb/csquery 

> net!lSauth!rexauth 
/net/il/clone 135.104.9.34117021 
/net/dk/clone nj/astro/p9auth! rexauth 
/net/il/clone 135.104.9.6117021 
/net/dk/clone nj/astro/musca!rexauth 
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Normally CS derives naming information from 
its database files. For domain names however, CS 
first consults another user level process, the domain 
name server (DNS). If no DNS is reachable, CS 
relies on its own tables. 


Like CS, the domain name server is a user 
level process providing one file, /net/dns. A 
client writes a request of the form domain-name 
type, where type is a domain name service resource 
record type. DNS performs a recursive query 
through the Internet domain name system producing 
one line per resource record found. The client reads 
/net/dns to retrieve the records. Like other 
domain name servers, DNS caches information 
learned from the network. DNS is implemented as a 
multi-process shared memory application with 
separate processes listening for network and local 
requests. 


Library routines 


The section on protocol devices described the 
details of making and receiving connections across a 
network. The dance is straightforward but tedious. 
Library routines are provided to relieve the program- 
mer of the details. 


Connecting 


The dial(2) library call establishes a connection 
to a remote destination. It returns an open file 
descriptor for the data file in the connection direc- 
tory. 


int dial(char *dest, 


char *local, char *dir, int *cfdp) 


dest is the symbolic name/address of the destina- 
tion. 


local is the local address. Since most networks do 
not support this, it is almost always zero. 


dir is a pointer to a buffer to hold the path name of 
the protocol directory representing this connec- 
tion. Dial fills this buffer if the pointer is non- 
zero. 


cfdp is a pointer to a file descriptor for the ctl file 
of the connection. If the pointer is non-zero, 
dial opens the control file and tucks the file 
descriptor here. 


Most programs call dial with a destination name and 
all other arguments zero. Dial uses CS to translate 
the symbolic name to all possible destination 
addresses and attempts to connect to each in turn 
until one works. Specifying the special name net 
in the network portion of the destination allows CS 
to pick a network/protocol in common with the des- 
tination for which the requested service is valid. For 
example, assume the system research.att.com has the 
Datakit address nj/astro/research and IP addresses 
J35.104.117.5 and 129,11.4.1. The call 
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fd = dial("net!lresearch.att.comllogin", 
0, 0, 0, 0); 


tries in succession to connect to 
nj/astro/researchilogin on the Datakit and both 
135.104.117.51513 and 129.11.4.1/513 across the 
Internet. 


Dial accepts addresses instead of symbolic 
names. For example, the destinations 
tc p!135.104.117.51513 and tcp/research.att.comllogin 
are equivalent references to the same machine. 


Listening 


A program uses four routines to listen for 
incoming connections. It first announce(2)’s its 
intention to receive connections, then fisten(2)’s for 
calls and finally accept(2)’s or reject(2)’s them. 
Announce returns an open file descriptor for the ctl 
file of a connection and fills dir with the path of the 
protocol directory for the announcement. 


int announce(char *addr, char *dir) 


Addr is the symbolic name/address announced; if it 
does not contain a service, the announcement is for 
all services not explicitly announced. Thus, one can 
easily write the equivalent of the inetd program 
without having to announce each separate service. 
An announcement remains in force until the control 
file is closed. 


Listen returns an open file descriptor for the ctl file 
and fills dir with the path of the protocol directory 
for the received connection. It is passed dir from 
the announcement. 


int listen(char *dir, char *ldir) 


Accept and reject are called with the control file 
descriptor and /dir returned by listen. Some net- 
works such as Datakit accept a reason for a rejec- 
tion; networks such as IP ignore the third argument. 


int accept(int ctl, char *ldir) 
int reject(int ctl, char *ldir, 
char *reason) 


The code in Figure 2 implements a typical TCP 
listener. It announces itself, listens for connections 
and forks a new process for each. The new process 
echoes data on the connection until the remote end 
closes it. The "*" in the symbolic name means the 
announcement is valid for any addresses bound to 
the machine the program is run on. 


User Level 


Communication between Plan 9 machines is 
done almost exclusively in terms of 9P messages. 
Only two services cpu and exportfs are used. The 
cpu service is analogous to rlogin. However, 
rather than emulating a terminal session across the 
network, cpu creates a process on the remote 
machine whose namespace is an analogue of the 
window in which it was invoked. Exportfs is a user 
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level file server which allows a piece of namespace 
to be exported from machine to machine across a 
network. It is used by the cpu command to serve the 
files in the terminal’s namespace when they are 
accessed from the cpu server. 


By convention the protocol and device driver 
file systems are mounted in a directory called /net. 
Although the per-process namespace allows users to 
configure an arbitrary view of the system, in practice 
most user profiles build a conventional namespace. 
Exportfs 

Exportfs is invoked by an incoming network 
call. The listener (the Plan 9 equivalent of 
inetd) runs the profile of the user requesting the 
service to construct a namespace before starting 
exportfs. After an initial protocol establishes the 
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root of the file tree being exported, the remote pro- 
cess mounts the connection allowing exportfs to act 
as a relay file server. Operations in the imported file 
tree are executed on the remote server and the 
results returned. As a result the namespace of the 
remote machine appears to be exported into a local 
file tree. 


The w#mport command calls exportfs on a 
remote machine, mounts the result in the local 
namespace and then exits. No process is required 
locally to serve mounts; 9P messages are generated 
by the mount driver in the kernel and sent directly 
over the network. 


Exportfs must be multithreaded since the sys- 
tem calls open, read and write may block. Plan 9 
does not implement the select system call but does 


/* accept the call and open the data file */ 


while((n = read(dfd, buf, sizeof(buf))) > 0) 


int 
echo_ server (void) 
{ 
int dfd, lcfd; 
char adir[40), ldir[40]; 
int n; 
Char buf[256); 
afd = announce("tcp!*!echo", adir); 
if(afd < 0) 
return -1; 
for(;;){ 
/* listen for a call */ 
lcfd = listen(adir, ldir); 
if(lcfd < 0) 
return -1l; 
/* fork a process to echo */ 
switch (fork()){ 
case 0: 
dfd = accept(lcfd, ldir); 
if(dfd < 0) 
return -1; 
/* echo until EOF */ 
write(dfd, buf, n); 
exits(0); 
Case -1: 
perror("forking" ); 
default: 
close(lcfd); 
break; 
} 
} 
} 


Figure 2: Typical TCP listener 
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allow processes to share file descriptors, memory 
and other resources. Exportfs and the configurable 
Namespace provide a powerful means of sharing 
resources between machines. It is a building block 
for constructing complex namespaces served from 
many machines. 


The simplicity of the interfaces encourages 
Naive users to exploit the potential of a richly con- 
nected environment. Using these tools it is easy to 
gateway between networks. For example on a termi- 
nal with only a Datakit connection: 


import -a helix /net 
telnet ai.mit.edu 


The import command makes a Datakit connection to 
the machine helix where it starts an instance exportfs 
to serve /net. The import command mounts the 
remote /net directory after (the -a option to 
import) the existing contents of the local /net 
directory. The directory contains the union of the 
local and remote contents of /net. Local entries 
supersede remote ones of the same name so net- 
works on the local machine are chosen in preference 
to those supplied remotely. However, unique entries 
in the remote directory are now visible in the local 
/net directory. The networks helix supports over 
and above the Datakit are available to the terminal. 
The effect on the namespace is shown by the follow- 
ing example: 


philw-gnot% ls /net 
/net/cs 

/net/dk 

philw-gnot% import -a musca /net 
philw-gnot% ls /net 
/net/cs 

/net/cs 

/net/dk 

/net/dk 

/net/dns 

/net/ether 

/net/il 

/net/tcp 

/net/udp 


Ftpfs 

Fed up with the user unfriendly interface of the 
ftp command on other systems, we decided to make 
our ftp interface a file system. Our command, fips, 
dials the ftp port of a remote system, prompts for 
login and password, sets image mode, and mounts 
the remote file system onto /n/ftp. Files and 
directories are cached to reduce traffic. The cache is 
updated whenever a file is created. Ftpfs works with 
TOPS-20, VMS, and various Unix flavors as the 
remote system. 


Cyclone Fiber Links 


The file servers and CPU servers are connected 
by high-bandwidth point-to-point links. A _ link 
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consists of two VME cards connected by a pair of 
optical fibers. The VME cards use 33Mhz Intel 960 
processors and AMD’s TAXI fiber 
transmitter/receivers to drive the lines at 125 
Mbit/sec. Software in the VME card reduces latency 
by copying messages from system memory to fiber 
without intermediate buffering. 


Performance 


We’ve measured both latency and throughput of 
reading and writing bytes between two processes for 
a number of different paths. Measurements were 
made on two and four CPU SGI Power Series pro- 
cessors. The CPU’s are 25 MHZ MIPS 3000’s. The 
latency is measured as the round trip time for a byte 
sent from one process to another and back again. 
Throughput is measured using 16k writes from one 
process to another. 


Table 1 — Performance 


throughput | latency 
MBytes/sec | millisec 


8.15 255 


IL/ether | 1.02 
URP/datakit 0.22 





Conclusion 


The representation of all resources as file sys- 
tems coupled with an ASCII interface has proved 
more powerful than we had originally imagined. 
Resources can be used by any computer in our net- 
works independent of byte ordering or CPU type. 
The connection server provides an elegant means of 
decoupling tools from the networks they use. Users 
successfully use Plan 9 without knowing the topol- 
ogy of the system or the networks they use. More 
information about 9P can be found in the Plan 9 Pro- 
grammers manual available by anonymous ftp from 
research.att.com in the directory dist/pla9doc. 
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ABSTRACT 


Since the dawn of time (or at least Jan 1, 1970) it has been difficult for the common 
user to take advantage of removable media under UNIX. The traditional UNIX approach to 
dealing with removable media has been to let programs name the device containing the 
media, and to leave it to the operator (or user) to ensure that the right media is in the device 
named. We have implemented the opposite approach: having the program specify the media 
and letting the OS take care of the device. Media is referenced by a name in the file system 
and recognized when it is inserted into a device. Administrators may specify actions to be 
taken when media is named, recognized, and removed. 


Introduction 


The UNIX interface to removable media 
(floppys, tapes, etc) has traditionally been a minimal- 
ist one. The user specifies the physical device in 
order to gain access to their media. There is no 
assurance that the expected media is in the device, 
and the only security is per-device. In addition, 
there is no general interface for applications to 
recognize the insertion of media. 


Under UNIX, in order to gain access to a file 
system on a floppy, for example, a user must 
become root, know what file system type is on the 
floppy, and execute the mount command (e.g., mount 
-F pcfs /dev/fd0c /mnt). This is quite a lot for a 
user to know, especially the users that most worksta- 
tion companies are trying to attract these days. 


In MS-DOS, when a floppy is inserted it is 
instantly accessible as A: (or B:). The user is not 
required to know anything about mounting or file 
systems. The only way to reference a disk, how- 
ever, is by drive name. 


On the Macintosh, users are not forced to deal 
with drive names, and they do not have to know 
about file system type. Users of the Macintosh deal 
with media names, rather than devices. 


The UNIX model makes it very difficult to 
layer applications that use the various forms of 
removable media. Users of removable media find 
UNIX systems very difficult to use. 


Media Management 


Goals 


Our overall direction has been to create a high 
level model which will scale to a wide range of 
removable media, and to provide extensibility at 
several levels. In effect, we wanted to build a plat- 
form on which customers and third parties can build 
easy to use applications. 


We have set forth some high level goals which 


have guided many of our architectural and design 
decisions. 


Provide an abstraction for the media 


Applications and users should not refer to a 
device, instead they should be provided a name to 
refer to the media. 


This is a fundamental change in the existing 
access model, but it is required to implement any 
general solution. We have found this to be the big- 
gest stumbling block for people who are used to the 
"old way". 

Security 


Security should be maintained on a per-media 
basis, rather than a per-device bases. 


Users "own" media, not devices. Protecting the 
drive from read or write access creates only prob- 
lems. When media has the notion of an "owner", 
normal UNIX access semantics can be applied per- 
media. 


Insertion/ejection paradigm 
There should be a uniform interface for pro- 


grams to recognize the insertion or ejection of any 
type of media. 


It should be possible to easily implement pro- 
grams which interact with and take advantage of 
removable media. 


Operator interface 

Since applications (or users) may reference 
media that is not in a drive, an interface should be 
provided to notify operators of media requests. 


Extensible device and label interface 


We cannot predict all the types of devices that 
users will want to connect to our machines, or the 
types of media that may exist. Interfaces must exist 
which customers or vendors can extend the product. 


Design Considerations 
What Media Should be Supported 

Since this mechanism needs to be useful for a 
broad range of removable media, we had to be care- 
ful to not design out any particular type of media. 
We decided to accomplish this by not designing in 
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any particular form of removable media. To provide 
this level of abstraction, we have moved the details 
of managing devices and interpreting labels out into 
dynamic shared objects which are loaded into the 
user-level media manager at run time. The core of 
the media manager is only aware of some very basic 
properties of the devices and labels it is managing. 


Operator Considerations 


Each type of media is potentially used dif- 
ferently. For example, in general, floppies are 
directly attached to the workstation being used. 
Magneto-optical disks, however, are generally con- 
tained in an autochanger. The mechanism for noti- 
fying an "operator" is driven by a configuration file, 
which allows for directing messages relating to the 
floppy to the screen and sending an e-mail message 
to an operator for magneto-optical media. 


Media Names 


A natural UNIX way to implement a new name 
space is a file system. We have chosen this method 
to present new block and character special devices 
that represent media. 


For some time, there has been an implementa- 
tion of a user-level NFS server. It was a fairly trivial 
matter to take this server and implement our own 
file system. The user-level NFS server has the 
advantage of being easy to debug, and all of the 
interfaces are very well defined. 


Database 


Since we’ve implemented this name space in 
terms of a user-level NFS server, we need some way 
to keep changes to the name space across reboots, 
and perhaps share the name _ space _ between 
machines. A conflicting goal is for the media 
manager to "just work" out of the box, with no 
explicit set-up. We have experimented with two dif- 
ferent databases. One that just stores the data in- 
Memory, and another which stores the data in 
NIS+[2]. 

The in-memory database is not persistent across 
reboots, but requires no special configuration. The 
NIS+ database requires special configuration. We are 
currently shipping with the in-memory database as 
the default. In the future, we will be providing a file 
based database, and we will also be publishing the 
interface for customers and third partys to craft their 
own ways to store and share the name space. 


Devices over the network 


An opportunity we considered was to provide a 
mechanism for users and applications to access dev- 
ices on different machines, over the network. The 
model would be that it doesn’t matter which 
machine your chosen media is on, reads and writes 
to the name would just get to the right place. 


At some level, this would be a nice feature to 
have. The reason we choose not to implement it at 
this time is because of the complexity involved in 
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matching up ioctls between different machine archi- 
tectures and flavors of UNIX. 


Other Work 


There are many implementations of "labeled" 
media access for various operating systems, includ- 
ing UNIX. To our knowledge, all of these require 
linking with a special library and many require the 
use of new interfaces. In addition, these implemen- 
tations frequently support only one type of media. 


We decided early on that our support for 
removable media must use existing interfaces, and 
that we needed to be able to support a broad range 
of media types and devices. We also wanted an 
implementation that would require very little special 
support from existing device drivers. 


Architecture 


The media manager is implemented as a kernel 
driver, and a user level daemon, see Figure 1. The 
daemon is a user-level NFS server, which automati- 
cally mounts a file system on "/vol". The daemon 
presents names of different media in this name 
space. Names for the media are block and character 
special devices. The major number of these devices 
is that of the vol driver, and the minor number is 
assigned per virtual media. The vol driver is loaded 
(via an ioctl) with mappings between the "virtual" 
minor number and a physical device. 





Figure 1: Media manager 


If a media name is opened and the driver does 
not contain a mapping for that media, the daemon is 
notified. At this point, the daemon uses a database 
to discover where it might be, or might have been, 
checks the suspected device for the requested media, 
and loads the mapping into the driver. If the dae- 
mon is unable to locate the media, a "notify" event 
(see below) is generated and someone is told about 
the problem. 


The daemon is controlled by a configuration 
file, which specifies which devices are being 
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managed, what sort of media can be expected in a 
given device, and which labels can be expected on 
given media. In addition, programs are specified to 
be executed when certain events happen. 


The daemon uses threads [5] to provide con- 
currency between accesses to the /vol name space, 
and label checking operations. The daemon is 
implemented in such a way as to be portable 
between different threads implementations, making 
minimum necessary use of the concurrency mechan- 
isms. 


Name Space 


The name space, rooted at /vol, provides access 
to media names and allows the simple perusal and 
modification of the names. The file system interface 
is a very effective tool for presenting and manipulat- 
ing these names. 


In the /vol name space, file system operations 
work as expected, with the exception that regular 
files may not be created, and special files may not be 
explicitly created (via mknod). Other file system 
operations such as ls, mv, mkdir, chmod, chown, 
chgrp, In, and rm work, for the most part, as 
expected. 


The name space consists of a physical portion 
and a logical portion. The logical part of the name 
space represents media names independent of their 
location. A user (or application) can access a piece 
of media without knowledge of where it is. The 
"system" can be relied on to provide the correct 
media at some point in the future (assuming opera- 
tors are awake and such). The physical part of the 
Name space is provided to allow access to media in 
a specific drive. For example, media that is unla- 
beled cannot have a name in the logical part of the 
Name space, but can be accessed through the physi- 
cal name space. 


The name space allows access to both the 
block and character special interfaces. The logical 
part of the name space has three directorys: 
/vol/dsk, /vol/rdsk, and /vol/rmt. /vol/dsk and 
/vol/rdsk contain the block and character names 
(respectively) for random access media (disks). 
/vol/rmt contains the character names for sequential 
access media (tapes). 


The physical part of the name space is con- 
tained under /vol/dev. The hierarchy under /vol/dev 
is intended to mimic /dev to a certain degree. The 
floppy drive is represented as /vol/dev/fd0, and 
/vol/dev/rfd0. Media that is inserted in the floppy 
drive would appear as /vol/dev/fd0/frog, assuming 
one inserted a floppy named "frog" in fdO. In addi- 
tion, there are symbolic links that are automatically 
built to allow the construction of simple programs. 
The floppy symbolic link would _ be 
/vol/dev/aliases/floppyO -> /vol/dev/rfd0/frog. The 
"floppyO" alias comes from the configuration file 
(see below). 
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Some forms of media support partitions. If a 
piece of media has partitions, its name in the name 
space becomes a directory, with the special devices 
appearing under it. The special devices are named 
using the SVR4 convention: sO, s1, etc. For exam- 
ple, the “toad" CD-ROM might be represented as 
/vol/rdsk/toad/sO, and /vol/rdsk/toad/s2. 


Tapes devices frequently support several dif- 
ferent access methods and densities. Tapes are 
represented as a directory with the access methods 
represented as files under the directory. A tape 
named "foo" would have the following access 
methods: /vol/rmt/foo/d, /vol/rmt/foo/n, 
/vol/rmt/foo/b, /vol/rmt/foo/bn. The "d" node would 
yield default System V semantics, "n" is default Sys- 
tem V semantics with no-rewind on close, "b" is 
Berkeley mode, and "bn" is Berkeley with no-rewind 
on close. 


Before a tape has a label, it can be written at 
any density. There are four densities supported: low, 
medium, high, and ultra (1, m, h, u). All the permu- 
tations of access methods and densities are available 
on unlabeled tapes. Once a tape has a label, its den- 
sity is selected and cannot be written at a different 
density unless the label is "scratched". 


Labels 


Media is expected to have some sort of label, 
for normal named access to work. Label formats are 
specified to the media manager in the form of a 
shared object (e.g., label_dos.so, Figure 2) with 
several entry points used to identify and interpret the 
label. The interface to these shared objects will be 
published and supported so that customers and third 
parties can provide support for their own labels. The 
number of lines of C code to implement support for 
a label type is around 400. 


# Labels supported 

label dos label dos.so floppy 
label cdrom label_cdrom.so cdrom 
label sun label_sun.so floppy 


Figure 2: Excerpt from /etc/vold.conf 


Not all media is labeled, in particular media 
that is fresh out of a box, or media that contains data 
for exchange between machines without labeled 
access. For this purpose, a special name is provided 
in the /vol/dev portion of the name space. For 
example, a floppy which has a cpio or tar file on it 
would be available as /vol/dev/fdO/unlabeled. A 
floppy fresh out of the box would be available as 
/vol/dev/fdO/unformatted. The distinction between 
unlabeled and unformatted is that unformatted is not 
readable by the drive, and is assumed to not have 
any data on it. Unlabeled, on the other hand has 
data on it, the format of the label is simply not 
recognizable. 
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The media manager only looks at labels, not 
file systems. For example, it is possible to have a 
floppy that is unlabeled and still have a file system 
on it. One way to get such a floppy is to write a tar 
file out to it, then run newfs on it. 


Code currently exists to interpret Sun labels, 
DOS labels, and CD-ROM labels. The label code 
can try to look at the label and guess at a good name 
for that media. If the media manager has never 
"seen" that piece of media before, it will request a 
name, owner, group, file modes, and other things 
from the label code. Existing label drivers are only 
able to derive a name, however future labels (or cus- 
tom ones) might keep more information. 


CD-ROM labels are an interesting case because 
the standards for labels on them are very weak. 
There is no requirement that they be unique in any 
way. For example, two completely different CD- 
ROM’s may have exactly the same Sun label. The 
same is true, although less likely, with High Sierra. 
The solution we’ve chosen is to assume that the first 
64K bytes of data on the CD-ROM is unique. We 
choose that size because the root directories of UNIX 
file systems, and High Sierra file systems fall in this 
range. The root directories (and super blocks) con- 
tain time stamps and other unique data. A 128 bit 
digital signature is then generated from this 64K of 
data, using the "RSA Data Security, Inc. MD4 
Message-Digest Algorithm" (3, 4]. This fast algo- 
rithm produces a digital signature which is adequate 
for our identification purposes. 


Devices 


Devices that the media manager knows how to 
deal with are represented by a shared object, much 
like a label (Figure 3). The code that manages a dev- 
ice must initialize the device, build some data struc- 
tures, and be able to generate a message when new 
media appears or is ejected. Normally, these "dev- 
ice drivers" create a thread which listens for inser- 
tion or ejection events in some device dependent 
way. Device management code is roughly the same 
size as most label code, about 400 lines. 


# Devices to use 
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The media manager uses existing device drivers 
with very little modification. In fact, all the proto- 
type work was carried out with no changes to the 
drivers. The one change that we have made is an 
ioctl] which blocks, waiting for media to be inserted 
or ejected. This keeps the daemon (actually, the 
shared object that supports the device) from having 
to poll the device open routine to see if there is new 
media. 


Databases 


The media manager maintains information about 
each piece of media, like the name, owner, group, 
and so on, in a "database". This database provides 
for sharing the name space over the network, or sim- 
ply keeping it local. Since there is such a wide 
variety of data management requirements out there, 
we've chosen to open up this interface as well. 


Attributes 


Each piece of media has attributes associated with it. 
The attributes are things like the type of the label, 
its owner, the number of partitions, and so on. 
These are system defined attributes. There is also a 
generalized interface to provide users or applications 
the ability to set their own attributes. For example 
on an audio CD, an audio player program might 
choose to keep the title of tracks in the database. 
These attributes are manipulated with library func- 
tions and are simply ascii "attribute=value" pairs, 
much like shell environment variables. Attributes are 
stored in the database, along with other information 
about the media. 


Insert, Eject, and Notify Events 


A configuration file allows the specification of 
a program to be run when new media arrives, media 
ejection is requested, or when media is referenced 
but isn’t in a drive. These are called insert, eject, 
and notify events respectively. 


Figure 4 shows the specification of insert, eject, 
and notify events. Each event keyword is followed 
by a regular expression (sh style) which specifies 
which names in the name space will trigger a partic- 
ular event. A series of flags follow, and use the 


use cdrom drive /dev/dsk/c0t6 dev_cdrom.so cdrom0 
use floppy drive /dev/fd0 dev_floppy.so floppy0 


Figure 3: Excerpt from /etc/vold.conf 


# Events 


insert /vol/dev/fd[0-9)/* user=root /usr/sbin/diskovery -D 
insert /vol/dev/dsk/* user=root /usr/sbin/diskovery -D 
eject /vol/dev/fd[0-9]/* user=root /usr/sbin/diskovery -D 
eject /vol/dev/dsk/* user=root /usr/sbin/diskovery -D 
notify /vol/rdsk/* group=tty /usr/lib/vold/volmissing -c 


Figure 4: Excerpt from /etc/vold.conf 
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keyword=value paradigm. Finally, an event line 
specifies a program to run when the specified event 
occurs. Each event program is run, by default, with 
user=daemon and group=other. The diskovery pro- 
gram [1] (see below) must be root, because it needs 
to mount file systems. The volmissing program 
must be in the tty group because it needs permission 
to write to the console. 


In the case of the diskovery program, the -D 
flag tums on debugging messages to the console. 


Eject events are unique because the event is 
generated after the user has typed the eject(1) com- 
mand, and before the device is actually ejected. 
This allows the application to clean up things, sync 
the file system (or unmount it), or whatever. The 
exit code for the program is also examined, and if it 
returns 1, the ejection is denied (EBUSY is returned 
to the eject ioctl(2)). 


Experience 


Automatic Mounting of CD-ROM and Floppy 


For several years, Sun customers have been 
requesting a mechanism by which they can mount 
media like CD-ROM’s and floppies without having to 
become root. On top of the media manager, we 
have implemented "diskovery". 


Diskovery is executed when CD-ROM’s and 
floppies are inserted or ejected. On insertion, it will 
discover the file system type, and attempt to mount 
the partition. On ejection, it will unmount the file 
system. 


# File system identification 

ident hsfs ident_hsfs.so cdrom 
ident ufs ident_ufs.so cdrom floppy 
ident pcfs ident_pcfs.so floppy 


Figure 5: Excerpt from /etc/diskovery.conf 


Determining the file system type is performed 
by a function that is kept in a dynamic shared 
object. This "ident" function decides if the type is 
right, and also lets the upper level know if it is 
"clean". A configuration file (Figure 5) specifies 
which file systems are appropriate to which media, 
so that long searches can be avoided. The interface 
to the shared objects will be published so customers 
or third parties can provide support for their own file 
system types. The number of lines in these modules 
average about 60, most of which is boiler plate. 


# Actions 
action cdrom action _filemgr.so 
action floppy action _filemgr.so 
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Dirty file systems are cleaned before mounting, 
or they are mounted read-only if they are not clean- 
able. 


Mounts are performed with the "nosuid" option, 
which keeps users from carrying around a floppy or 
CD-ROM’s with set-uid programs on them. In addi- 
tion, the nosuid semantic has been extended to mean 
that access to block and character special devices is 
disallowed. This keeps a user from building a file 
system with devices like memory or disks to which 
they have privileged access. 


Floppies are mounted via the name 
/floppy/<media_name>; CD-ROM’s are mounted as 
/cdrom/<media_name>. If a floppy or CD-ROM has 
partitions, they are each mounted (e.g, 
/cdrom/solaris_2_0/s0, /cdrom/solaris_2_0/s2, etc.). 


After mounting (or unmounting) the file 
system(s), a list of "actions" are run (Figure 6). 
These actions can do things like notify the file 
manager program that new media has arrived. In the 
case of a CD-ROM, an action is provided to check 
the media for audio tracks and execute the "work- 
man" program. 

Diskovery implements a policy which requires 
that a file system be unmounted before it can be 
ejected. The media manager does not require this to 
be the case, however it greatly simplifies the most 
common user model to do this. 


For the future we are considering adding the 
ability to specify that inserted media be automati- 
cally exported upon insertion. An extension to this 
would be to use the automounter to make this media 
available in a "known" place all over the network. 
Another use of the automounter would be to allow it 
to mount the file systems locally. 


Magneto-optical Autochanger 


We have experimented with a magneto-optical 
autochanger, to convince ourselves that the imple- 
mentation scales beyond the simple CD-ROM and 
floppy on a workstation. One difference between an 
autochanger and one or two drives is that looking at 
each disk after a reboot is very time consuming, 
about 15 minutes for a full autochanger. If the data- 
base is persistent, it will remember which slot each 
disk was in, and not check until it needs that disk. 
If the disk is not found in the "remembered" slot, it 
is searched for in the autochanger and other drives 
that could contain that media type. 


For the magneto-optical autochanger, we chose 
to have the driver provide a full autochanger 


action cdrom action _workman.so /home/rmtc/halt/bin/workman 


Figure 6: Excerpt from /etc/diskovery.conf 
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interface. Each slot in the autochanger looks to the 
outside world as a separate device. Access to the 
devices are scheduled using algorithms implemented 
in the driver. 
Tapes 

We are still early in the development of our 
media manager support of tapes. Tapes, of course, 
are sequential access devices and require a slightly 
different model in some areas. For example, the 
media manager cannot simply read the tape label 
after it’s written without waiting until the device is 
no longer busy. 


One of the biggest problems with tapes is that 
they degrade over time. Often this isn’t discovered 
until the desired data can’t be read. Tape drives 
commonly keep all sorts of statistics about error 
rates. These statistics are almost never collected. 
Collecting statistics about how much a drive or tape 
has been used, and what sort of error rates are being 
seen is a critical part of our tape support. 


Currently, there are several tape autochangers 
available. One way to implement support for these 
devices is to provide an interface like we did with 
the magneto-optical autochanger. In other words, 
hide the autochanger mechanics in the kernel driver. 
Another way to implement support for these is to 
build the selection and scheduling of media in to the 
media manager driver, and use ioctls to "pick" the 
media that is placed in a drive. We are currently 
investigating ways to provide "generic" autochanger 
support using this method. 


Performance 


There are several ways to characterize the per- 
formance of the media manager. The most interest- 
ing is the amount of time it takes between insertion 
of media in a drive and the time the insert program 
is executed. This is the most critical for CD-ROM 
and floppy recognition. Unfortunately, this also 
poses the biggest problem. 


The CD-ROM drive on the SPARCstation is a 
SCSI device. Being a SCSI device, it is limited to 
responding to querys, rather than initiating action. 
In particular, we must ask the device every so often 
if it has a new piece of media, or if the media has 
been removed from it. In addition, it takes about 3 
seconds for it to scan the surface of the disk upon 
media insertion. We add another two seconds on top 
of that to read data off the disk so a unique signature 
can be generated. If the CD-ROM is being automati- 
cally mounted, the act of mounting takes around one 
second per-partition. We are working along several 
paths to improve the performance. 


Like the CD-ROM drive, the floppy drive 
doesn’t generate interrupts, it just responds to 
querys. The good news, however, is that once the 
floppy is detected, reading the label is fairly fast. 
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The time to eject a CD-ROM or floppy is pri- 
marily gated by the speed of fork/exec and 
umount(2). Currently around two seconds, the time 
depends on how many partitions were mounted. 


The next set of interesting performance metrics 
is read and write. In particular, does the media 
Manager generate any overhead during normal read 
and write operations. We have measured the 
throughput of the vol driver, using a data generator 
on one end, and dd(1) on the other and the effect of 
having the vol driver interposed was not measurable. 


Operations on names in the /vol name space 
(e.g.. mv, rm, In, ...) are viewed to be infrequent, 
and hence their performance is not critical to us. 
Our performance goal for this was to have opera- 
tions be on par with NFS operations between like 
machines. The speed of these operations is affected 
by which type of database is in use. For the "in 
memory" database, we exceed the goal by a wide 
margin. For the experimental NIS+ database, we 
meet the goal. 


Availability 


Binary in Solaris 


We are delivering the media manager into Solaris in 
phases, starting with minimal functionality required 
for the automatic mounting of CD-ROM’s and 
floppies. This will be delivered in a release in the 
near future. The next phase will include support for 
tape devices and will have all the interfaces docu- 
mented. 


Source 


For support of new devices or labels on 
machines running Solaris, example code for devices 
and labels can be provided at no cost. 


The product should be fairly portable to other 
UNIX implementations that support threads. 
Inquiries for full source to this product are welcome. 
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An Advanced Tape Cataloging 
System for UNIX Systems 


Christopher J. Calabrese - AT&T Bell Laboratories 
ABSTRACT 


The problem of tracking large numbers of computer tapes has been largely neglected in 
the UNIX environment. Commercial UNIX tape cataloging systems are neither as powerful as 
those for proprietary mainframe and minicomputer operating systems, nor do they fully 
embrace the UNIX tool-building philosophy. 


This paper describes the tape cataloging system now in use at the AT&T Bell 
Laboratories Homer Computer Center, where UNIX systems have been used for large-scale 
data processing since the mid 1980’s. This system provides the flexible tool-building 
environment and file-naming semantics that UNIX is famous for, while also providing all the 
information needed to track thousands of tapes. The need for user training has been 
minimized by making the tape-specific commands similar to standard UNIX commands. In 
addition to the user level interface, there is an interface for automated tape mounting 
services. 


Major technical features of the system internals are a UNIX-like filesystem inside a 
relational database, a UNIX-like programming interface to this filesystem, with UNIX utilities 


ported to it, and transparent networking. 


The Problem With UNIX Tape Handling 


In the early days of UNIX, tapes were used for 
backups and for loading new OS releases. Because 
those early systems needed only simple tape han- 
dling mechanisms, today’s UNIX systems have seri- 
ous deficiencies for tape-intensive data processing. 


These deficiencies aren’t only in the device 
drivers. There is a complete lack of standard 
software to deal with tracking and cataloging tapes, 
as well as a lack of software for automatic tape 
mounting. This may change in the future (there are 
certainly vendors who want their products to be the 
standard), but for now things are fairly jumbled. 


In 1992, the Homer Computer Center will use 
around 20,000 tapes for backups, and receive around 
15,000 tapes from outside sources (that’s 7 tera-bytes 
of tape turnover per year). We need high-quality 
tape software. 


In the past few years, the Advanced Computing 
Group, which runs the Homer Computer Center, has 
been aggressively attacking these tape handling prob- 
lems. On the hardware side, the center has recently 
purchased a StorageTek NearLine 4400 Automated 
Cartridge System (a couple of robotic arms, 6,000 
IBM 3480 tape cartridges, and some very fast tape 
drives). 

On the software side, we’ve developed a tape 
drive allocator[i], a tape cataloging system (the 
software described in this document), and an 
automated tape mounting system that interfaces with 
the StorageTek robot. As well, the mounting system 
will soon interface with robots and carousels for 
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8mm and 4mm tape cartridges and with human 
operators. 


Requirements for a Tape Cataloging System 


After looking at commercial tape cataloging 
systems, we decided that they had inherited the early 
UNIX bias toward only using tapes as backup media, 
while our needs were for high performance tape- 
based data processing. We were also concerned that 
these tools were monolithic and didn’t follow the 
UNIX tool-building philosophy of using flexible, 
interconnected components. Here is a list of basic 
requirements we compared against the commercial 
systems and later used to guide our own develop- 
ment efforts: 

@ Track All Tape Data 

This includes who owns the tape, where it’s 

permanently stored, where it’s currently 

located, who’s currently using it, who has per- 
mission to use it, what is stored on it, and 
when it should be discarded. 

@ Track All Dataset Information 

In a certain sense, tape is just another storage 

medium. Just as the filesystem abstraction is 

used for partitioning disks, the dataset abstrac- 
tion is used to group sets of tapes (or pieces 
of them in the general case) together into log- 
ical files. Just as users are really interested in 
disk-files, not disk-blocks, they are interested 
in datasets, not tapes. 

@ Easy to Access 

Many cataloging systems (including the one 

previously used in the Homer Computer 

Center) index data by owner and a cryptic 
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name. A flexible naming scheme like the 
UNIX directory structure is needed. 

@ Automatic Tape Registration 
The system must be able to accept a batch of 
labeled tapes (the kind that come from non- 
UNIX mainframes and minicomputers) from a 
user and automatically register them into the 
system. To do this, it must read the tape 
labels, figure out what they mean, and register 
both the tapes and the datasets in the data- 
base. 

@ Network Transparent 
The system must be available from any host 
on the network. The system will never be 
popular if users (and administrators) have to 
rlogin to a special server to access it. 

® Hooks for an Automated Tape Mounting Ser- 
vice 

@ Works With Old Programs 
The system shouldn’t require any programs 
that read or write tapes to do something spe- 
cial. This would break too many useful pro- 
grams like dump and tar. 

@ Easy to Use 

@ Easy to Administer 

@ Robust 


Commercial Tape Cataloging Systems 


The commercial systems we looked at scored 
high points on tracking the kind of information about 
the tapes and datasets that we need, on network tran- 
sparency, and on robustness. 


They did poorly on making data easy to find, 
usually having an arrangement like a flat namespace 
for each user. They also did poorly on automating 
tape registration, not quite meeting our requirement 
of being able to throw a batch of tapes at the system 
and have it do the rest. Although I admit that this is 
one of our toughest requirements to meet, it’s also 
among the most important. 


On interfacing with automatic tape mounting 
services, the systems allowed add-on packages to be 
bought to interface with specific robotic hardware 
from major manufactures, but we also need the flexi- 
bility to interface with other products like robots for 
8mm tape drives. 


On ease of use and ease of administration, if 
you equate ease of use with graphical user inter- 
faces, the commercial systems do well in this 
respect. If you equate it with leveraging the 
knowledge you already have about dealing with data 
abstractions (through the UNIX tools) or with being 
able to take the reports the system generates about 
the tapes you own and doing interesting stuff with 
the data in sh, awk, and perl, they fall pretty short 
here. 


Finally, these systems tend to force programs to 
either use their supplied libraries for accessing the 
tapes or to interact with tapes by piping data to/from 
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a supplied program. Neither solution is useful for 
dealing with vendor-supplied programs that access 
raw tape devices (i.e., dump). Neither solution is 
particularly efficient. We want our DMA. 


Actually, the fact that the products deal directly 
with tapes and tape robots is evidence of their 
monolithic approach. Our approach (which we feel 
is both more flexible and easier to manage) has one 
component for allocating tape drives, one for dealing 
with robots and operators, and one for cataloging 
tapes. Dealing with the tapes themselves is a 
separate issue (no special libraries needed). We also 
question design issues like having database systems 
integrated into the products. While we understand 
the need in a commercial environment, we’d rather 
let the database design experts worry about it than 
invent our own. 


Fundamental Design Concepts 


The underlying organization of catalog data in 
this system has great impact on what goes on in the 
higher levels. 


One of our earliest decisions was to store the 
data in a filesystem-like structure. One reason was 
to get the flexible naming semantics of a directory 
structure, but there are also strong similarities 
between the data needed for this system and the data 
provided in a UNIX filesystem: 

— file/tape ownership 

— group ownership 

— access permissions 

— access/create/update times 


Another borrowed filesystem concept deals 
with tracking data blocks. The inode entries for a 
disk-file tell the system where the blocks holding 
the data are found. A conceptually similar struc- 
ture is used to tell our system where the pieces of 
a tape-dataset are found. 


Data Object Types 


There are three main data object types, and 
each has a corresponding file-type in the filesys- 
tem. 

@ Tapes. Tape files keep track of the physical 
tapes. They are similar to device files for 
disk-drives. 

Tapes have "special" information associated 

with them not found in a UNIX filesystem - 

things like the external tape label, the type 
of tape, where the tape is physically located, 
and whether it’s currently in use. 

@ Storage Objects. Storage objects hold phy- 
sical tapes. In the database, storage objects 
track how many tapes and of what type the 
physical storage objects can store. They 
also provide a way to specify where tapes 
are located. 

@ Datasets. Datasets are represented in the 
system as Lists Of Tapes (LOTs), which tell 
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the system how to string physical tape files 
together into logical files (datasets). This is 
conceptionally similar to disk-files, which 
string disk-blocks together. 


Less fundamental data types are stored out- 
side the filesystem, including a table of tape media 
types, a table of tape formats, and audit and 
accounting logs. 


How To Organize the Data 


After considering a special filesystem type 
(too complicated for the foundation of the project, 
maybe something for a later date), storing data in 
regular disk-files (no atomic transactions), and a 
part-filesystem part-database hybrid (too difficult to 
coordinate the two pieces), we decided to store our 
data in a filesystem-like structure inside a commer- 
cial relational database. 


Accessing The Data 


Once we had a firm idea of how data was to 
be organized we tumed our thoughts toward how 
to access it: 

® UNIX Utilities 

With data that looks like a UNIX-filesystem, 

it was natural to access it with the standard 

UNIX utilities. 

@ UNIX Source Code 

The system’s application programming inter- 

face (API) was made to look like the UNIX 

API, allowing us to port standard utilities to 

the system. We used BSD 4.3 Tahoe as the 

source base. 
@ Networking based on the rsh[2] Model 

Since we already had a model for tran- 

sparent networking to run UNIX utilities, we 

used it. 


Implementing A Filesystem In A Database 


This section presents a sketch of how the 
database filesystem works. 


Directories 


Taken individually, UNIX directories are 
essentially relational tables. To store the entire 
directory tree in a single relational table, however, 
some changes must be made to the traditional 
structure. The solution used in this system is to 
group the members of a directory by that 
directory’s inode number. This is similar to the 
directory structure of the Macintosh Hierarchical 
Filesystem(3]. 

Inode Table 


To model a traditional UNIX filesystem, we 
would need an additional relation to hold inode 
information. By not allowing hard-links, however, 
the system combines the directory and inode data 
into a single structure. This is also a feature of the 
Plan 9 filesystem([4]. 
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As for the part of the inode that points to the 
file’s disk blocks, this directory/inode structure 
eliminates the need for that piece altogether for 
directories. Other file types have auxiliary rela- 
tions specific to the file type. 


This type of database/filesystem organization 
can be useful when the filesytem data contains 
information different from that in a real filesystem, 
when the transactional capabilities of a database 
are needed, or when the data are to be accessed in 
ways other than through the directory structure (our 
system falls into all these categories). Such a 
filesystem was envisioned by Barry Shein several 
years ago[5], and similar methods have been used 
in a distributed filesystem for Plan 9[6]. 


Implementation Details 


This section of the paper describes the 
system’s implementation, starting with the user 
interface, and ending with the API. 


User and Administrator Interface 


The interface for users and administrators is 
an extension of the standard UNIX command inter- 
face consisting of a set of shell-level commands 
such as tcd, tpwd, tchmod, trm, tls, and tf{sck. 

tcd and tpwd are shell functions that operate 
on the environment variable TPWD. Most other 
utilities are implemented as calls to tsh, which 
handles the network connections. Some adminis- 
tration tools, like t/sck, are stand-alone. 

A Taste of the Tools 

Here’s a taste of a typical interaction with the 
system: 

Change directories... 


$ ted /home/cjc/data/BLD 
Look around... 


$ tls -l 

total 15 

-rw-r--r-- 1 cjc bld-grp 
16 May 14 15:12 BLD.FEB.92 

-rw-r--r-- 1 cjc bld-grp 
13 May 14 15:12 BLD.JAN.92 


Get information on one of the files... 
$ tlist BLD. FEB.92 


-------- BLD.FEB.92 -------- 
owner cjc 
group bld-grp 
--=-=— tape file l 
storage /store/nearline 
tape id 504973 
type 3480 


[output truncated for brevity...] 
Allocate a tape drive... 


$ alloc -t 3480 
hera: /dev/rimt/0 
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Inform the tape mounting system that we want to read this LOT 
on this drive... 


S$ tmount BLD.FEB.92 /dev/rimt/0 


Read the tapes (we can use text to change tapes if the pro- 
gram doesn’t know how)... 


$ suitable-program /dev/rimt/0 
Clean up... 


$ tdismount /dev/rimt/0 
S$ dealloc -f /dev/rimt/0 


Networking with tsh 


When ftsh is called, it opens a socket on a 
privileged port to the database server machine and 
connects to a server (tshd) using rexec()[7]. The 
code for tsh and tshd is similar to the BSD 4.3 
Tahoe code for rsh and rshd[8]. Some of the 
things that tsh and tshd do differently from rsh and 
rshd are: 

@ No Login Restrictions 

We have a uniform set of user and group 

id’s on our systems. We block accounts on 

specific machines by giving them a dummy 

shell (/etc/fakesh). tsh ignores the 
shell and allows access from any valid 
account. 

@ Proper Return Values 

Exit codes are sent on the stderr stream 

with the simple protocol of a 0 byte fol- 

lowed by a return code byte. This allows 
scripts using tsh to detect errors, something 

I often wish rsh allowed. 

® Not Using exec() 
Since we’re just running a single server on 
the remote side, tshd doesn’t have to 
exec() anything. Instead, a miniature shell 
supporting only built-in commands is called 
to execute the command, 
@ Proper Argument Passing 
— Space characters are quoted with a 


backslash. 

— Backslashes are quoted with a 
backslash. 

— Arguments are separated by a space 
character. 


Once again, it would have been nice if rsh 
had gotten this right. 


The Programming Interface 


At the core of the general API for this system 
is a set of functions for dealing with database tran- 
sactions and connections. The next layer is similar 
to the UNIX system call interface. The final layer 
deals with manipulating the various object types 
(tapes, storage objects, and datasets/LOTs). There 
are create, delete, modify, and several selection 
functions for each object type. 
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A simplified API is provided for access by 
systems providing automatic tape mounting ser- 
vices. 


Current System Usage 


Although enhancements are still being made 
to the automatic tape mounting system, the cata- 
loging system gets heavy usage. There are over 
12,000 tapes currently in the system, and it grows 
by about 1,000 per month. Both the users and the 
system administrators have been happy with it. 


Future Directions 


Much of the future depends on how well the 
system stands up to the full load envisioned of 
100,000 tapes and on how much demand there is 
for this system outside the Homer Computer 
Center. 


Performance Enhancements 


Current performance levels are quite good 
(though they already represent a couple of genera- 
tions of tweaks), but more radical data-caching 
methods may be employed in the future. 


Database Portability 


The current system relies heavily on the 
INGRES database system. If the system is to be 
used in other locations, it could be made database- 
independent. 


Making the API More UNIX-like 


The current API has been optimized to take 
advantage of the way data are stored and accessed 
in this system. As a result, some UNIX utilities, 
including ds and find had to be "ported" to this sys- 
tem to attain reasonable performance levels. 
Better caching may alleviate this problem. 


A Real Filesystem 


Given an API with nearly-complete UNIX 
filesystem semantics, it should be fairly easy to 
build a server that allows the database to be 
mounted as an NFS (or its moral equivalent) 
filesystem. 


Conclusions 


The UNIX filesystem and utilities are powerful 
and familiar. Database technology is equally 
powerful, if not as familiar. The combination of 
these two ideas has made for a very powerful and 
easy to use system. This is the best kind of 
software re-use. 


Software Availability 


Inquiries about availability of this software, 
of the resource allocator, of the tape mounting 
software, and about other tape handling software 
developed by the Advanced Computing Group 
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should be made to Ann Martin (electronically at: 
arm@ulysses.att.com, or paper at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories; 600 Mountain Avenue; Murray Hill, 
NJ 07974). 
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Efficient Kernel Memory Allocation on 
Shared-Memory Multiprocessors 


Paul E. McKenney & Jack Slingwine — Sequent Computer Systems, Inc. 
ABSTRACT 


There has been great progress from the traditional allocation algorithms designed for 
small memories to more modem algorithms exemplified by McKusick’s and Karel’s 
allocator[7}. Nonetheless, none of these algorithms have been designed to meet the needs of 
UNIX kermels supporting commercial data-processing applications in a shared-memory 
multiprocessor environment. 


On a shared-memory multiprocessor, memory is a global resource. Therefore, allocator 
performance depends on synchronization primitives and manipulation of shared data as well 
as on raw CPU speed. 


Synchronization primitives and access to shared data depend on system bus interactions. 
The speed of system busses has not kept pace with that of CPUs, as witnessed by the ever- 
larger caches found on recent systems. Thus, the performance of synchronization primitives 
and of memory allocators that use them have not received the full benefit of increased CPU 
performance. 


This situation calls for a new approach to global memory allocation that is not so 
dependent on synchronization primitives and manipulation of shared data. This paper 
presents such an approach, which exhibits near-linear speedup on multiprocessors as well as 
fifteen times the performance of the traditional algorithm when run on a single CPU. 
Nonetheless, this allocator presents an interface identical to the standard System V UNIX 
allocator and performs the efficient online coalescing required by many commercial data- 


processing environments. 


Introduction 


Parallel implementations of UNIX have been 
quite successful at meeting the the needs of online 
transaction-processing (OLTP) applications. 
Nonetheless, one weakness of previous implementa- 
tions has been the general-purpose kemel memory 
allocator. 


The old version of the allocator is a straightfor- 
ward global allocator whose critical sections are pro- 
tected by spinlocks. Although this worked quite 
well on older platforms, this allocator’s performance 
is less than optimal on newer platforms, primarily 
because the speed of synchronization primitives 
(such as spinlocks) has not increased as rapidly as 
the speed of other instructions. 


There has also been great progress in the area 
of multiprocessor synchronization primitives (see 
Herlihy [1] for an overview and references). How- 
ever, synchronization requires global processing. 
Global processing is very costly in comparison to 
local processing and can be expected to become 
even more expensive as technology advances [2, 10]. 
We therefore decided to abandon the search for 
ever-more sophisticated synchronization primitives in 
favor of a search for an algorithm that does not 
depend so heavily on synchronization. This search 
bore fruit in the form of an algorithm that runs 


fifteen times as fast as the old allocator on a single 
processor and that exhibits linear speedup on 
shared-memory multiprocessors, resulting in more 
than a three-orders-of-magnitude increase in perfor- 
mance, while adding online coalescing. 


The next Section analyzes the behavior of the 
old algorithm. Subsequent sections present the new 
algorithm and its evaluation. 


Analysis 


Our investigation into kemel-memory-allocation 
performance began when we found that the 
STREAMS[9] buffer allocator was minning four to 
five times more slowly than predicted by instruction 
counts. We quickly realized that the general-purpose 
kernel-memory allocator suffered from the same 
problem, which motivated us to develop the algo- 
rithm described in this paper. 


The remainder of this section presents the 
results of the investigation, describing the initial 
behavior of allocb (the STREAMS buffer allocator) 
and freeb (the STREAMS buffer deallocator) and 
showing how the current allocation algorithm’s 
interaction with the shared-memory multiprocessor 
environment leads to this behavior. All measure- 
ments presented in this section were taken on a 
Sequent S2000/200 with a pair of 25 MHz 80486 
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CPUs running DYNIX/ptx, a parallel variant of 
UNIX. 


Behavior of allocb 


The allocb function retums a pointer to a mes- 
sage, which consists of a message block, data block, 
and STREAMS buffer. To do this, it must find a 
buffer capable of holding the specified number of 
bytes, allocate a message block and data block, and 
initialize them so that the message block points to 
the data block that points to the STREAMS buffer. 
The caller may then link several messages together 
to form a segmented message, add the message to a 
queue, allocate a new message block to form a 
second reference to some data (for example, in order 
to retain the data for possible later retransmission), 
or free up the message. 


When sufficient memory is available, allocb 
executes a nearly fixed code sequence’ that would 
require 12.5 microseconds in the absence of cache 
misses. However, measured times ranged from 28 to 
198 microseconds, with the average at 64.2 
microseconds. We captured a 64.76 microsecond 
trace on a logic analyzer and found that the worst 19 
of the 304 off-chip accesses (6.3%) accounted for 
57.6% of the elapsed time and that the worst 31 
(10.2%) accounted for 68.4% of the elapsed time. 


Behavior of freeb 


The freeb function typically executes a fixed 
code sequence that would require 8.8 microseconds 
in the absence of cache misses. Measured times 
ranged from 16 to 176 microseconds, with the aver- 
age at 48.7 microseconds. We captured a 102.8 
microsecond trace on a logic analyzer representing a 
back-to-back pair of freebs invoked from freemsg, 
and found that the worst 28 of the 322 off-chip 
accesses (8.6%) accounted for 50.6% of the elapsed 
time, while the worst 74 (23.0%) accounted for 
80.3% of the elapsed time. 


In both allocb and freeb the worst accesses 
were cache misses, either to main memory, to the 
other processor’s cache, or to uncacheable device 
registers. Note that this behavior is not peculiar to 
allocb or freeb; any allocator that consisted of a 
traditional allocator protected by a simple mutual- 
exclusion scheme (such as the general-purpose ker- 
nel memory allocator) would suffer from the same 
problem. Other investigators[12] have indepen- 
dently demonstrated some of the difficulties with use 
of simple mutual exclusion to protect data structures 
used by traditional algorithms. 


An improved version of allocb is presented in 
[6]. This paper describes an improved version of the 
general-purpose kernel memory allocator. 


‘There is a small loop that selects the proper freelist 
given the block size, but the maximum execution time for 
this loop is only a few percent of the total runtime. There 
are also variations in the number of TLB misses. 
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Memory Allocator Design 


This section presents the design goals that we 
set out for the new memory allocator, followed by 
the design itself. 


Design Goals 


The design goals for the new allocator are: 

1) to implement full System V semantics, 

2) to support high allocation/deallocation rates, 

3) to scale well with increasing processor speeds, 

4) to exhibit linear speedup on shared-memory 
multiprocessors, 

5) to be capable of allocating all available 
buffers to any or all CPUs, and 

6) to be capable of coalescing blocks so as to 
reallocate the memory to different-sized 
requests. 


Implementing full System V semantics adds some 
overhead. A more efficient interface would allow 
the caller to request that a given block size be 
encoded into a ‘‘magic cookie’ for use in subse- 
quent allocation requests for that size, greatly reduc- 
ing the number of translations from block size to 
freelist address. In addition, it is permissible to take 
the address of the System V allocation (Janem_alloc) 
and deallocation (kanem_free) functions. A more 
efficient interface would also provide C preprocessor 
macros to perform these functions, thereby avoiding 
function-call overhead. This paper reports the per- 
formance of both the standard version and an optim- 
ized version. 


An important goal is to exceed the performance 
of simple global mutual-exclusion. An allocator that 
meets this goal is faster than any possible ad-hoc 
allocator based on mutual exclusion; thus, it almost 
entirely eliminates any motivation to create such ad- 
hoc allocators. One situation in which ad-hoc allo- 
cators are still beneficial is when the structures being 
allocated are subject to some complex but reusable 
initialization. The STREAMS buffer allocator 
described earlier provides an example of this situa- 
tion. Three different structures (the message block, 
data block, and data buffer) must be linked together 
and allocated as a unit. However, the memory 
allocator’s code may be reused for special-purpose 
allocators such as the STREAMS buffer allocator. 
This reuse occurs at the binary level,’ so that a prol- 
iferation of special-purpose allocators can be accom- 
modated, if need be, without undue kernel bloat. 


A good allocator will scale with the processor 
speeds as opposed to interconnect latencies. This 
requires that the allocator exhibit good locality of 
reference in order to avoid cache-thrashing and that 
it avoid use of instructions such as read-modify-write 


In other words, special-purpose allocators such as 
allocb invoke the same functions as does the general- 
purpose fonem_alloc allocator. 
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operations and branches that can result in CPU pipe- 
line stalls. 


Read-modify-write instructions can result in 
pipeline stalls because they are required to be exe- 
cuted as if they are atomic. Modern microprocessors 
operate in a pipelined fashion, overlapping the exe- 
cution of several instructions. The execution of 
atomic operations may be overlapped with that of 
other instructions only under very restricted condi- 
tions. Further advances in the art of CPU design 
might well ease these restrictions. However, super- 
scalar techniques (execution of several parallel pipe- 
lines within a single CPU) will increase the penalty 
associated with stalling for atomic operations. 


Branches can result in pipeline stalls because it 
is not always possible to determine the branch’s out- 
come early enough to do sufficient instruction pre- 
fctching. Therefore, the pipeline can stall, waiting 
for instructions to be fetched from memory or from 
cache. This effect can be clearly seen in logic- 
analyzer traces; instruction prefetch will continue 
along the wrong path when the outcome of a branch 
is not correctly predicted. The exact magnitude of 
this effect varies with architecture and with the exact 
circumstances of the mispredicted branch. However, 
the amount of effort that has been expended to cause 
compilers to more accurately predict branches gives 
some hint of the importance of this effect. Further 
advances in the arts of compiler and CPU design 
may make this issue less important, but algorithms 
such as fully-inlined binary search will likely remain 
problematic when presented with random input. 


Near-linear speedups are needed in order to 
support configurations with large numbers of proces- 
sors and communications interfaces. To achieve this 
goal, the allocator must avoid operations that require 
coordination between CPUs. An analogy drawn 
from traffic engineering may be helpful. Within 
cities, cars must frequently cross each other’s paths. 
Drivers must coordinate their actions (with varying 
degrees of aggression) in order to avoid collision, 
and the speed limits are set low to allow for this 
coordination. In contrast, on rural freeways cars 
rarely cross each other’s paths, and a much lower 
degree of coordination is required, thereby allowing 
speed limits to be set higher. Likewise, multiproces- 
sor allocators that avoid the need for coordination 
avoid inconveniently-low speed limits. 


It is clearly important that any given CPU be 
able to allocate the last remaining buffer, although 
the allocator is permitted to incur more overhead in 
this hopefully infrequent low-memory situation. 


It is not uncommon for machines in commer- 
cial environments to be presented a cyclic workload. 
For example, the machine might be used for data 
entry and queries as part of a distributed database 
during the day, and for backups and database reor- 
ganization at night. These different activities often 
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require different sizes of memory allocations, e.g., 
the data entries and queries might require huge 
numbers of small blocks of memory to track data- 
base locking while the backups and database reor- 
ganization might require massive amounts of 
memory dedicated to user processes. 


Consequently, the allocator must be able to 
coalesce adjacent free blocks of memory into larger 
blocks, allowing memory to be used to satisfy 
requests of different sizes or to be returned to the 
system for use by user processes. Allocators must 
recover from problems such as overallocation of 
memory to a given blocksize without a reboot. 
Coalescing should not interfere with normal system 
operation, since a one-minute pause caused by an 
offline coalescing algorithm can be just as disruptive 
as a reboot. 


Roads Not Taken 


We considered a number of possible allocation 
schemes. 


Although the McKusick-Karels (MK) algorithm 
[7] is extremely efficient on uniprocessors when 
presented with requests whose sizes can be deter- 
mined at compile-time, it does not meet goals 3 and 
4 on multiprocessors. In particular, its fully-inlined 
binary search results in pipeline stalls because no 
reasonable instruction prefetch strategy can correctly 
predict all of the branches. As presented, the MK 
algorithm also fails to meet goal 6, but could be 
modified to do the required coalescing. Nonetheless, 
the large number of algorithms that are directly and 
indirectly derived from the MK algorithm (including 
the one presented in this paper) form an impressive 
testament to its strengths. 


One such algorithm is the watermark-based 
lazy buddy system[5S], which attempts to combine 
high-speed allocation with high-quality coalescing. 
However, it requires global synchronization on each 
operation and fails to maintain good locality of refer- 
ence (since each block is sent singly to be coalesced, 
rather than being sent in large groups), thereby fail- 
ing to meet goals 3 and 4 on multiprocessors. 


Another MkK-derived algorithm is Rogue 
Wave’s C++ memory allocator [8]. This allocator 
also attempts to combine high-speed allocation with 
high-quality coalescing, but intentionally degrades its 
ability to coalesce in favor of decreasing the resident 
set size of the program. This is a laudable goal 
within a user process, but is largely irrelevant within 
the kernel. Furthermore, the algorithm is_ not 
designed for use on multiprocessors and so does not 
meet goals 3 and 4 in this environment. 


Algorithms designed specifically to promote 
high-quality coalescing [3] are quite slow [4] and 
thus fail to meet goal 2. It is quite difficult to 
exceed the performance of removing the first ele- 
ment from a simple, singly-linked, linear list. 
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Allocator Design 


The requirements for high speed and for 
coalescing conflict to a large degree. Very little 
coalescing can be performed within the 9-VAX- 
instruction budget of the McKusick-Karels allocator. 
It is nevertheless possible to do both high-speed allo- 
cation and high-quality, online coalescing by intro- 
ducing the concept of layering to the allocator. 


The allocator consists of four layers: 

1) a per-CPU caching layer, 

2) a global layer, 

3) a coalesce-to-page layer, and 

4) a coalesce-to-‘‘vmblk’’ layer. 
The lower-numbered layers are optimized for speed, 
while the the higher-numbered layers are optimized 
for coalescing, as illustrated in Figure 1. 


a 
Coalesce to vrnblk 


Memory 


3 
Coalesce to Page 





a 
Per-CPU Cache 
Speed 


Figure 1: Allocator Layering 


The following sections describe each of these 
layers in turn. A final section describes how ‘‘cook- 
ies’’ are used to efficiently encapsulate request-size 
information. 


Per-CPU Caching Layer 


The only purpose of the per-CPU caching layer 
is to support high-speed allocation and deallocation 
in the common case. Each CPU maintains a local 
cache of buffers for each of a small fixed set of 
buffer sizes, much as the McKusick-Karels algorithm 
does. Consequently, there is one instance of a per- 
CPU cache for each possible CPU-buffer-size combi- 
nation. For example, a four-CPU system that 
managed the default set of nine power-of-two block 
sizes (16, 32, 64, 128, 254, 512, 1024, 2048, and 
4096 bytes) would have 36 per-CPU caches. 

The konem_alloc function first attempts to 
satisfy a request for a given size of block from the 
appropriate cache on the current CPU. For example, 
an interrupt routine running on CPU 2 needing a 
50-byte block would first check CPU 2’s cache of 
64-byte blocks. CPUs are prohibited from accessing 
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other CPUs’ per-CPU caches, thus removing the 
need for any synchronization primitives (other than 
the disabling of interrupts) guarding the per-CPU 
caches. 


When a per-CPU cache is exhausted, it is 
replenished from the global layer; when it becomes 
too full (as determined by a kernel parameter named 
target), the excess is put back into the global layer. 
Blocks are moved in target-sized groups, preventing 
unnecessary linked-list operations. This is accom- 
plished by maintaining a split freelist in the per-CPU 
cache as shown in Figure 2. 


Main Auxiliary | Target 
Freelist Freelist Value=3 






Figure 2: Per-CPU Data Structures 


The maximum size of each half of the per-CPU 
freelist is target, so that the total number of blocks 
in a per-CPU freelist may range up to twice target. 
Blocks are normally allocated from and freed to the 
main list. If adding another block would cause the 
main list to exceed target, main is moved to aux. If 
aux is not empty, its contents are first returned to the 
global layer. Thus, as shown in Figure 2, up to two 
additional blocks may be freed onto main. Freeing a 
third block would cause the contents of aux to be 
returned to the global pool, the contents of main to 
be moved to aux, and the newly-freed block to be 
added to main. At this point, the configuration 
would again be as shown in Figure 2. 


If main is empty upon allocation, the contents 
of aux, if any, are moved to main. If aux is also 
empty, main is instead replenished from the global 
layer. In the situation shown in Figure 2, one more 
block may be allocated from main, at which point 
main will be empty. A second allocation will result 
in the contents of aux being moved to main and one 
of the blocks being used to satisfy the allocation 
request, At this point, main will contain two more 
blocks and aux will be empty, allowing two addi- 
tional allocations to be made directly from main. 
The next allocation would find both main and aux 
empty, causing main to be refilled from the global 
layer. 


Note that the global layer will be accessed at 
most one time per targef-number of accesses. This 
means that the per-allocation overhead incurred in 
the global layer may be reduced to any desired level 
simply by increasing the value of target. The only 
penalty for increasing target is the increased amount 
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of memory that will reside in the per-CPU caches. 
In practice, there is no motivation to increase target 
beyond the point at which the global-layer overhead 
becomes an insignificant portion of the per-allocation 
overhead. 


Global Layer 


The only purpose of the global layer is to sup- 
port reasonable performance in cases when one CPU 
allocates buffers of a given size, which are then 
passed to other CPUs that free them. The global 
layer allows the freed buffers to move back to the 
allocating CPU without incurring the overhead of 
coalescing. 

There is a separate instance of the global layer 
for each block size. Each instance maintains free 
blocks in lists of target-sized lists, as shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 


gbifree target ] gbitarget 
list value=3 | value=12 





(AH 





Figure 3: Global Layer Data Structures 


This technique allows target-sized blocks of 
data to be passed to and from the per-CPU layers 
with a minimum number of linked-list operations. 
Odd-sized lists of blocks may be passed into the glo- 
bal layer during low-memory operation or during 
per-CPU cache flushes. These lists are added to the 
bucket list, which is used to group the blocks back 
into target-sized lists. 


When the global layer becomes too full, the 
excess buffers are sent up to the coalesce-to-page 
layer. When the global layer is empty, it is replen- 
ished from the coalesce-to-page layer. The number 
of blocks in the global layer ranges up to twice a 
parameter named gbltarget. There is no reason to 
maintain a split freelist at the global layer, since 
each block must be individually examined by the 
coalesce-to-page layer (described in the following 
section) in order to determine which page’s freelist it 
belongs on. 
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Figure 4; Per-CPU and Global Layers 


A schematic view of the data structures imple- 
menting the per-CPU and global layers is shown in 
Figure 4. Each CPU has a pointer to an array of its 
per-CPU caches, and each per-CPU cache maintains 
a pointer to the global pool serving its blocksize. 
Request sizes are converted to indexes into the array 
of caches through use of a table indexed by size. 


Coalesce-to-Page Layer 


The coalesce-to-page layer gathers blocks of a 
given size and coalesces them into pages. This layer 
Maintains an auxiliary data structure for each page, 
which contains the per-page freelist and a count of 
the number of blocks in the page that are currently 
free (this per-page data structure is described in 
more detail in the discussion of the coalesce-to- 
vmblk layer below). When the count equals the 
total number of blocks in the page, the entire page 
may be given back to the system; in other words, the 
coalesce-to-page layer can immediately determine 
when all of the blocks in a given page have been 
freed up. This eliminates the need for a 
computationally-expensive mark-and-sweep  algo- 
rithm or an offline sorting algorithm. Pages that 
have some blocks in use are placed on a radix-sorted 
freelist so that pages with the fewest free blocks will 
be allocated from most frequently, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. 
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Figure 5: Coalesce-to-Page Layer 


This sorting has the benefit of allowing pages 
that have only a few in-use blocks more time to 
gather them. In tun, this allows the page to be used 
for allocations of other sizes and for user processes. 


Once all of the blocks in a page have been 
freed, the physical memory is returned to the system. 
The virtual memory is retained and passed up to the 
coalesce-to-vmblk layer. This process illustrates a 
key difference between kernel- and_ user-level 
memory allocators. Kernel-level allocators must 
manage the virtual address space and physical 
memory explicitly and separately. In contrast, user- 
level allocators need not and typically cannot easily 
distinguish between virtual and physical memory. 


Coalesce-to-vmblk Layer 


This layer manages large vmblks of virtual 
memory (4 megabytes in size for the current imple- 
mentation). Pages of virtual-address space are allo- 
cated from vmblks as needed and are mapped onto 
physical memory. Requests for blocks of memory 
larger than one page bypass layers 1 through 3 and 
are handled directly by the coalesce-to-vmblk layer. 
Adjacent spans of free pages in a vmblk are 
coalesced as they are freed; a boundary-tag-like 
scheme uses per-page auxiliary data _ structures 
(called page descriptors) to track the sizes and loca- 
tions of free spans of virtual memory. 
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Figure 6: Sparse Array of Page Descriptors 


The system must be able to locate the page 
descriptor corresponding to a particular block given 
only that block’s address. This is accomplished with 
a two-level scheme using a sparse array as shown in 
Figure 6. In the first level the upper bits of the 
block’s address are used to index into a dope vector, 
which contains the address of the vmblk containing 
that block. The vmblk consists of a group of page 
descriptors followed by the corresponding data 
pages. In the second level, the index of the block’s 
page descriptor within the vmblk is obtained by sub- 
tracting the vmblk’s address from the block’s 
address, shifting off the lower bits to get the page 
index within the vmblk, and finally subtracting the 
number of pages occupied by the page descriptors. 


This two-level scheme allows overhead infor- 
Mation to be kept only for those pages controlled by 
the allocator. Other pages (such as those used by 
processes) require no such overhead. The perfor- 
mance penalty associated with this two-level scheme 
is incurred only at the coalesce-to-page and 
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coalesce-to-vmblk layers, and therefore has a 
minimal effect on overall system performance. 


Page descriptors corresponding to pages that 
have been split into blocks contain the block size, a 
freelist pointer, and the number of free blocks. Page 
descriptors corresponding to spans contain the 
boundary-tag information and free-list pointers 
needed to allocate and coalesce large blocks. 


Cookies 


As noted earlier, there is significant overhead 
associated with inlined binary searches given 
widely-varying inputs that defeat branch-prediction 
schemes. Hence, the inline binary search used by 
the MK algorithm is most effective when the size is 
known at compile time. Otherwise, a subroutine call 
combined with a table lookup can be just as 
efficient. 


Explicitly requiring that the request size be 
known at compile time allows the overhead of free- 
ing to be further reduced (cases where the request 
size is not known at compile time may be handled 
by the standard function interface). The caller 
invokes nem_alloc_get_cookie to translate a 
request size into an opaque ‘‘cookie’’ that is passed 
to subsequent expansions of the macros named 
KMEM_ALLOC_COOKIE and KMEM_FREE_COOKIE. 
The cookie contains pointers to the proper per-CPU 
pools, removing the need for the free operation to 
determine the block size given only its address. 


The use of cookies allows the common case of 
the free operation to consume only thirteen 80x86 
instructions, as compared to the 16 VAX instructions 
consumed by the MK algorithm. 


Measurements 


The following sections present instruction 
counts for the allocator, measurements on a simple 
benchmark that exhibits best-case performance, 
Measurements on another simple benchmark that 
exhibits worst-case performance, and finally meas- 
urements taken from a more sophisticated benchmark 
that makes more typical use of the allocator. 


All measurements were taken on a Symmetry 
2000 system with SOMHz 80486 processors. 


Instruction Counts 


The efficient ‘‘cookie’’ version of the allocator 
executes thirteen 80x86 instructions each for the 
allocation and free operations. Allocation overhead 
is comparable to that of MK when differences 
between the VAX and 80x86 instruction set are 
taken into account (in particular, the 80x86 lacks a 
Memory-to-memory move instruction). A_ single 
additional memory reference is required in order to 
handle multiple processors. The overhead of freeing 
is somewhat less than that of MK even without con- 
sidering instruction-set differences. The difference is 
due to the use of the cookie-based scheme. MK 
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must look up the block’s size and use this informa- 
tion to index into the list of freelist, while the cookie 
allows direct access to the proper per-CPU cache. 


Note that the efficient version is nonstandard 
and is useful only when the size of the request is 
known at compile-time. 


The less efficient but standard interface exe- 
cutes 35 instructions for allocation and 32 instruc- 
tions for freeing, assuming that the each of the 
actual arguments can be evaluated and stored with a 
single instruction. The additional overhead is caused 
by the function call and by the need to map from the 
request size to the proper per-CPU cache. Currently, 
all variable-sized structures have large initialization 
overheads that overwhelm the performance differ- 
ence between the standard and cookie-based inter- 
faces.2 Therefore, there is currently little motivation 
to provide a third interface that provides speedier 
allocation of variable-length structures. 


Best-Case Benchmark 


We measured best-case performance by con- 
structing a system call containing a loop that is run 
for a user-specified length of time. Each pass 
through the loop invokes /onem_alloc to allocate a 
buffer, then invokes jonem_free to immediately deal- 
locate this same buffer. When the specified length 
of time has passed, the system call returns the 
number of knem_alloc/knem_free pairs that were 
executed. Thus, the measurements include the over- 
head of the loop which invokes /onem_alloc and 
lonem_free ; this overhead amounts to as much as 
40% for the faster algorithms. This system call is 
invoked from a user program, which is forced to run 
on a specified CPU. Multiple-CPU data is collected 
by running multiple instances of the program, each 
on its own CPU. 


The performance was highly linear as shown in 
Figure 7. The x-axis shows the number of CPUs 
and the y-axis shows the number of pairs of alloca- 
tion and freeing accomplished per second. The top 
trace shows the performance of the non-standard 
cookie-based macro, the next trace shows the perfor- 
mance of the standard functional interface, and the 
bottom two traces show the performance of naive 
parallelizations of the MK algorithm and of the 
‘‘oldkma’’ algorithm, which resembles ‘‘Fast Fits’’ 
[11] (algorithm ‘‘S’’ in Korn’s and Vo’s survey [4)). 


Figure 8 displays the same data on a semilog 
plot so that the traces for the two slower algorithms 
may be more easily distinguished from the x-axis. 
The irregularities in the trace of the naive paralleli- 
zation of the MK algorithm are due to second-order 
effects resulting from the extreme lock contention 
exhibited by this algorithm. These effects are 


JThe only exception to this rule is the communications 
subsystem, for which a Special-purpose allocator (allocb 
and freeb) already exists. 
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largely masked by the greater overhead of the slower 
‘‘oldkma’’ algorithm. 


The cookie-based allocator ranges from 15 
times the performance of the ‘‘oldkma’’ allocator on 
a single CPU to more than 1,000 times the perfor- 
mance on 25 CPUs.f The standard interface is 
roughly half as fast as the cookie-based allocator, 
but note that this dramatic-seeming difference in 


“Although the machine we were using had 26 CPUs, we 
cannot reliably measure the performance of all 26 CPUs 
simultaneously because the script that coordinates the tests 
must use one of the CPUs. 
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performance amounts to only about 20 instructions 
per operation. 


In contrast, the other two schemes simply did 
not scale with increasing numbers of CPUs. In fact, 
in both cases, the best performance was observed 
when running on a single CPU. 


Hardware monitors indicate that the common 
case of the two fast algorithms are free from the 
cache-thrashing that accounted for so much of the 
Original algorithm’s execution time. We therefore 
expect that the allocator will continue to scale well 
with increasing processor speeds. 
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Worst-Case Benchmark 


The best-case benchmark exercises only the 
per-CPU caching layer. The worst-case benchmark 
exercises not only all the layers, but takes care to 
exercise the upper layers to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, thereby incurring the worst possible per- 
allocation overhead. This is accomplished by allo- 
cating blocks of a given size until memory is 
exhausted, freeing them all, then repeating the pro- 
cess with the next-larger size. 


The benchmark is implemented as a shell script 
which uses a set of special-purpose system calls 
which allow the user to explicitly specify sequences 
of allocation and free operations. A syscall_hna() 
system call causes the system to allocate a specified 
number of blocks of a given size, placing them on a 
linked list in the kernel. A companion syscall_lonf{) 
system call causes the system to free a specified 
number of blocks from the linked list. 


Note that an allocator that does no coalescing 
would fail to complete this benchmark, having per- 
manently fragmented all available memory into the 
smallest possible blocks. It would be necessary to 
reboot the system between runs of each block size. 
An allocator that does periodic offline coalescing 
would require that appropriate sleep commands be 
placed in the script in order to ensure that the 
newly-freed blocks of the previous size were fully 
coalesced before advancing to the next size. The 
fact that our allocator required neither reboots nor 
delays of any sort demonstrates the effectiveness of 
the coalescing scheme. 


The results are shown on Figure 9. Note that 
the x-axis is in units of block size rather than 
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number of CPUs. Large blocks showed decreased 
performance because they require physical memory 
to be allocated from the virtual-memory system 
more frequently, and the target value is set by a 
heuristic that limits the amount of memory that is 
tied up in per-CPU caches. This value ranges from 
10 for 16-byte blocks to just 2 for 4096-byte blocks. 
Although this heuristic may be overridden to 
increase performance, there is usually little reason 
to. The overhead of initializing large blocks of 
memory typically overshadows the virtual-memory 
system’s overhead. 


Freeing small blocks is more expensive than 
allocating them because of the overhead of mapping 
from the block’s address to its per-page freelist. 
Normally, this overhead would be infrequently 
incurred, but the worst-case benchmark forces it to 
occur on each and every free. 


Distributed Lock Manager Benchmark 


The best-case benchmark is effectively measur- 
ing only the performance of the per-CPU layer, 
while the worst-case benchmark overstates the over- 
head of the upper layers. Realistically evaluating 
the overall performance requires measuring an appli- 
cation that makes more sophisticated use of the 
memory allocator than did the simple benchmarks 
presented in the previous sections. The application 
we selected was a distributed lock manager, which 
makes heavy use of kmem_alloc in order to build 
data structures needed to track lock requests and 
ownership. This lock manager is used by OLTP 
applications to maintain a consistent view of data 
among a cooperating cluster of machines. 





Figure 9: Worst-Case Performance 
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Unfortunately, it is not possible to directly 
measure the /onem_alloc overhead in this bench- 
mark. The microsecond counters used to measure 
the overhead for the two simple benchmarks do not 
have enough resolution to accurately measure an iso- 
lated invocation of these allocators. However, the 
degree by which the upper layers will degrade per- 
formance can be expressed in terms of miss rates. 
We define the miss rate at a given layer as the frac- 
tion of accesses to that layer that require the services 
of a higher layer. For the value of 10 used for tar- 
get for small blocks, at most one of every ten alloca- 
tions will require the services of the global layer. 
Hence, the maximum miss rate from the per-CPU 
caching layer is 10%. The value of 15 used for 
gbltarget for small blocks results in a maximum 
miss rate of 6.7% from the global layer to the 
coalescing layer. The maximum combined miss rate 
from the per-CPU and global layers is 0.67%. In 
other words, at most one out of every 150 alloca- 
tions will require service from the coalescing layer. 
Real applications will fall somewhere between the 
best- and worst-case benchmarks. Measuring a par- 
ticular application’s miss rates allows us to estimate 
that application’s allocation overhead without the 
need for special-purpose hardware. 


The miss rate from the per-CPU layer into the 
global layer ranged from 2.1% (for frees of 256-byte 
blocks) to 7.8% (for allocations of 512-byte blocks). 
Note that the 7.8% figure is fairly close to the 
worst-case figure of 10%. Again, if need be, the 
value of target can be increased to reduce both the 
worst-case and the real-world miss rates. 


The miss rate from the global layer to the 
coalesce-to-page layer ranged from 1.2% (for frees 
of 256-byte blocks) to 3.0% (for allocations of 512- 
byte blocks). Both these figures compare favorably 
to the worst-case figure of 6.7%. 


The combined miss rate of the per-CPU and 
global layers to the coalesce-to-page layer ranged 
from 0.02% (frees of 256-byte blocks) to 0.14% 
(allocations of 512-byte blocks), both of which com- 
pare favorably to the worst case of 0.67%. These 
combined miss rates ensure that coalescing overhead 
is diluted by a factor ranging from 700 to 5000, thus 
maintaining an acceptable per-block overhead. 


Conclusions 


The new /onem_alloc and konem_free functions 
meet their design goals. These goals are achieved 
by avoiding synchronization, by taking advantage of 
cache locality (rather than through use of sophisti- 
cated synchronization schemes), and by maintaining 
low miss rates at the per-CPU and global layers so 
as to dilute the overhead inherent in coalescing. 


These functions are more than capable of meet- 
ing the challenge of commercial data processing. 
They also clearly demonstrate that the problem of 
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efficient resource allocation on a shared-memory 
multiprocessor is quite tractable. 
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ABSTRACT 


Research results [ROSE91] suggest that a log-structured file system (LFS) offers the potential for 
dramatically improved write performance, faster recovery time, and faster file creation and dele- 
tion than traditional UNIX file systems. This paper presents a redesign and implementation of the 
Sprite [ROSE91] log-structured file system that is more robust and integrated into the vnode inter- 
face [KLEI86]. Measurements show its performance to be superior to the 4BSD Fast File System 
(FFS) in a variety of benchmarks and not significantly less than FFS in any test. Unfortunately, an 
enhanced version of FFS (with read and write clustering) [MCVO91] provides comparable and 
sometimes superior performance to our LFS. However, LFS can be extended to provide addi- 
tional functionality such as embedded transactions and versioning, not easily implemented in trad- 


itional file systems. 


1. Introduction 


Early UNIX file systems used a small, fixed 
block size and made no attempt to optimize block 
placement [THOM78]. They assigned disk addresses 
to new blocks as they were created (preallocation) and 
wrote modified blocks back to their original disk 
addresses (overwrite). In these file systems, the disk 
became fragmented over time so that new files tended 
to be allocated randomly across the disk, requiring a 
disk seek per file system read or write even when the 
file was being read sequentially. 


The Fast File System (FFS) [MCKU84] dramat- 
ically increased file system performance. It increased 
the block size, improving bandwidth. It reduced the 
number and length of seeks by placing related infor- 
mation close together on the disk. For example, 
blocks within files were allocated on the same or a 
nearby cylinder. Finally, it incorporated rotational 
disk positioning to reduce delays between accessing 
sequential blocks. 


The factors limiting FFS performance are syn- 
chronous file creation and deletion and seek times 
between I/O requests for different files. The synchro- 
nous I/O for file creation and deletion provides file 
system disk data structure recoverability after failures. 
However, there exist alternative solutions such as 
NVRAM hardware [MORA9QO] and logging software 
[KAZA90]. In a UNIX environment, where the vast 
majority of files are small [OUST85] [BAKE91], the 
seek times between I/O requests for different files can 
dominate. No solutions to this problem currently exist 
in the context of FFS. 


The log-structured file system, as proposed in 
[OUST89], attempts to address both of these prob- 
lems. The fundamental idea of LFS is to improve file 
system performance by storing all file system data in a 
single, continuous log. Such a file system is optimized 
for writing, because no seek is required between 
writes. It is also optimized for reading files written in 
their entirety over a brief period of time (as is the 
norm in UNIX systems), because the files are placed 
contiguously on disk. Finally, it provides temporal 
locality, in that it is optimized for accessing files that 
were created or modified at approximately the same 
time. 


The write-optimization of LFS has the potential 
for dramatically improving system throughput, as 
large main-memory file caches effectively cache 
reads, but do little to improve write performance 
[OUST89]. The goal of the Sprite log-structured file 
system (Sprite-LFS) [ROSE91] was to design and 
implement an LFS that would provide acceptable read 
performance as well as improved write performance. 
Our goal is to build on the Sprite-LFS work, imple- 
menting a new version of LFS that provides the same 
recoverability guarantees as FFS, provides perfor- 
mance comparable to or better than FFS, and is well- 
integrated into a production quality UNIX system. 


This paper describes the design of log- 
structured file systems in general and our implementa- 
tion in particular, concentrating on those parts that 
differ from the Sprite-LFS implementation. We com- 
pare the performance of our implementation of LFS 
(BSD-LFS) with FFS using a variety of benchmarks. 
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2. Log-Structured File Systems 


There are two fundamental differences between 
an LFS and a traditional UNIX file system, as 
represented by FFS; the on-disk layout of the data 
structures and the recovery model. In this section we 
describe the key structural elements of an LFS, con- 
trasting the data structures and recovery to FFS. The 
complete design and implementation of Sprite-LFS 
can be found in [ROSE92]. Table 1 compares key 
differences between FFS and LFS. The reasons for 
these differences will be described in detail in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


2.1. Disk Layout 


In both FFS and LFS, a file’s physical disk lay- 
out is described by an index structure (inode) that con- 
tains the disk addresses of some direct, indirect, dou- 
bly indirect, and triply indirect blocks. Direct blocks 
contain data, while indirect blocks contain disk 
addresses of direct blocks, doubly indirect blocks con- 
tain disk addresses of indirect blocks, and triply 
indirect blocks contain disk addresses of doubly 
indirect blocks. The inodes and single, double and tri- 
ple indirect blocks are referred to as ‘‘meta-data’’ in 
this paper. 

The FFS is described by a superblock that con- 
tains file system parameters (block size, fragment size, 
and file system size) and disk parameters (rotational 
delay, number of sectors per track, and number of 
cylinders). The superblock is replicated throughout 
the file system to allow recovery from crashes that 
corrupt the primary copy of the superblock. The disk 
is statically partitioned into cylinder groups, typically 
between 16 and 32 cylinders to a group. Each group 
contains a fixed number of inodes (usually one inode 
for every two kilobytes in the group) and bit maps to 
record inodes and data blocks available for allocation. 
The inodes in a cylinder group reside at fixed disk 
addresses, so that disk addresses may be computed 
from inode numbers. New blocks are allocated to 
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Figure 1: Physical Disk Layout of the Fast File Sys- 
fem. The disk is statically partitioned into cylinder groups, each of 
which is described by a cylinder group block, analogous to a file 
system superblock. Each cylinder group contains a copy of the su- 
perblock and allocation information for the inodes and blocks within 
that group. 


optimize for sequential file access. Ideally, logically 
sequential blocks of a file are allocated so that no seek 
is required between two consecutive accesses. 
Because data blocks for a file are typically accessed 
together, the FFS policy routines try to place data 
blocks for a file in the same cylinder group, preferably 
at rotationally optimal positions in the same cylinder. 
Figure 1 depicts the physical layout of FFS. 


FFS LFS 


block creation 


Allocate inodes fixed locations appended to log 
Maximum number of inodes statically determined 


Map inode numbers to disk addresses | static address 


Maintain free space 


Make file system state consistent 
Verify directory structure 


bit maps 





cleaner 
segment usage table 


roll-forward 
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Table 1: Comparison of File System Characteristics of FFS and LFS. 
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Figure 2: A Log-Structured File System. A file system 
is composed of segments as shown in Figure (a). Each segment 
consists of a summary block followed by data blocks and inode 
blocks (b). The segment summary contains checksums to validate 
both the segment summary and the data blocks, a timestamp, a 
pointer to the next segment, and information that describes each file 
and inode that appears in the segment (c). Files are described by 
FINFO structures that identify the inode number and version of the 
file (as well as each block of that file) located in the segment (d). 


LFS is a hybrid between a sequential database 
log and FFS. It performs all writes sequentially, like a 
database log, but incorporates the FFS index struc- 
tures into this log to support efficient random retrieval. 
In an LFS, the disk is statically partitioned into fixed 
size segments, typically one-half megabyte. The logi- 
cal ordering of these segments creates a single, con- 
tinuous log. 


An LFS is described by a superblock similar to 
the one used by FFS. When writing, LFS gathers 
many dirty pages and prepares to write them to disk 
sequentially in the next available segment. At this 
time, LFS sorts the blocks by logical block number, 
assigns them disk addresses, and updates the meta- 
data to reflect their addresses. The updated meta-data 
blocks are gathered with the data blocks, and all are 
written to a segment. As a result, the inodes are no 
longer in fixed locations, so, LFS requires an addi- 
tional data structure, called the inode map [ROSE90}, 
that maps inode numbers to disk addresses. 
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Since LFS writes dirty data blocks into the next 
available segment, modified blocks are written to the 
disk in different locations than the original blocks. 
This space reallocation is called a ‘‘no-overwrite’’ 
policy, and it necessitates a mechanism to reclaim 
space resulting from deleted or overwritten blocks. 
The cleaner is a garbage collection process that 
reclaims space from the file system by reading a seg- 
ment, discarding ‘‘dead’’ blocks (blocks that belong 
to deleted files or that have been superseded by newer 
blocks), and appending any ‘‘live’’ blocks. For the 
cleaner to determine which blocks in a segment are 
*‘live,’’ it must be able to identify each block in a seg- 
ment. This determination is done by including a sum- 
mary block in each segment that identifies the inode 
and logical block number of every block in the seg- 
ment. In addition, the kernel maintains a segment 
usage table that shows the number of ‘“‘live’’ bytes 
and the last modified time of each segment. The 
cleaner uses this table to determine which segments to 
clean [ROSE90}. Figure 2 shows the physical layout 
of the LFS. 


While FFS flushes individual blocks and files on 
demand, the LFS must gather data into segments. 
Usually, there will not be enough dirty blocks to fill a 
complete segment [BAKE92], in which case LFS 
writes partial segments. A physical segment contains 
one or more partial segments. For the remainder of 
this paper, segment will be used to refer to the physi- 
cal partitioning of the disk, and partial segment will 
be used to refer to a unit of writing. Small partial seg- 
ments most commonly result from NFS operations or 
fsync(2) requests, while writes resulting from the 
sync(2) system call or system memory shortages typi- 
cally form larger partials, ideally taking up an entire 
segment. During a syvtc, the inode map and segment 
usage table are also written to disk, creating a check- 
point that provides a stable point from which the file 
system can be recovered in case of system failure. 
Figure 3 shows the details of allocating three files in 
an LFS. 


2.2. File System Recovery 


There are two aspects to file system recovery: 
bringing the file system to a physically consistent state 
and verifying the logical structure of the file system. 
When FFS or LFS add a block to a file, there are 
several different pieces of information that may be 
modified: the block itself, the inode, the free block 
map, possibly indirect blocks, and the location of the 
last allocation. If the system crashes during the addi- 
tion, the file system is likely be left in a physically 
inconsistent state. Furthermore, there is currently no 
way for FFS to localize inconsistencies. As a result, 
FFS must rebuild the entire file system state, including 
cylinder group bit maps and meta-data. At the same 
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Figure 3: File Allocation in a Log-Structured File System. In figure (a), two files have been written, filel and file2. Each has 
an index structure in the meta-data block that is allocated after it on disk. In figure (b), the middle block of file2 has been modified. A new ver- 
sion of it is added to the log, as well as a new version of its meta-data. Then file3 is created, causing its blocks and meta-data to be appended to 
the log. Next, filel has two more blocks appended to it, causing the blocks and a new version of file1’s meta-data to be appended to the log. On 
checkpoint, the inode map containing pointers to the meta-data blocks, is written. 


time, FFS verifies the directory structure and all block 
pointers within the file system. Traditionally, fsck(8) 
is the agent that performs both of these functions. 


In contrast to FFS, LFS writes only to the end of 
the log and is able to locate potential inconsistencies 
and recover to a consistent physical state quickly. 
This part of recovery in LFS is more similar to stan- 
dard database recovery [HAER83] than to fsck. It 
consists of two parts: initializing all the file system 
structures from the most recent checkpoint and then 
‘‘rolling forward’’ to incorporate any modifications 


Traverse inodes 
Validate all block pointers. 


that occurred subsequently. The roll forward phase 
consists of reading each segment after the checkpoint 
in time order and updating the file system state to 
reflect the contents of the segment. The next segment 
pointers in the segment summary facilitate reading 
from the last checkpoint to the end of the log, the 
checksums are used to identify valid segments, and 
the timestamps are used to distinguish the partial seg- 
ments written after the checkpoint and those written 
before which have been reclaimed. The file and block 
numbers in the FINFO structures are used to update 


Record inode state (allocated or unallocated) and file type for each inode. 
Record inode numbers and block addresses of all directories. 

Sort directories by disk address order. 

Traverse directories in disk address order. 


Validate ‘‘.’’. 
Record ‘‘..’’. 


Validate directories’ contents, type, and link counts. 
Recursively verify ‘‘..’’. 
Attach any unresolved “‘..’’ trees to lost+found. 
Mark all inodes in those trees as ‘‘found’’. 


Phase IV | Put any inodes that are not ‘‘found’’ in lost+found. 
Verify link counts for every file. | 


Phase V 


Update bit maps in cylinder groups. 





Table 2: Five Phases of fsck. 
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the inode map, segment usage table, and inodes mak- 
ing the blocks in the partial segment extant. As is the 
case for database recovery, the recovery time is pro- 
portional to the interval between file system check- 
points. 


While standard LFS recovery quickly brings the 
file system to a physically consistent state, it does not 
provide the same guarantees made by fsck. When fsck 
completes, not only is the file system in a consistent 
state, but the directory structure has been verified as 
well. The five passes of fsck are summarized in Table 
2. For LFS to provide the same level of robustness as 
FFS, LFS must make many of the same checks. 
While LFS has no bit maps to rebuild, the verification 
of block pointers and directory structure and contents 
is crucial for the system to recover from media failure. 
This recovery will be discussed in more detail in Sec- 
tion 3.4. 


3. Engineering LFS 


While the Sprite-LFS implementation was an 
excellent proof of concept, it had several deficiencies 
that made it unsuitable for a production environment. 
Our goal was to engineer a version of LFS that could 
be used as a replacement for FFS. Some of our con- 
cerns were as follows: 


1. Sprite-LFS consumes excessive amounts of 
memory. 


2. Write requests are successful even if there is 
insufficient disk space. 


3. Recovery does nothing to verify the consistency 
of the file system directory structure. 


4. Segment validation is hardware dependent. 


5. All file systems use a single cleaner and a single 
cleaning policy. 


6. There are no performance numbers that meas- 
ure the cleaner overhead. 


The earlier description of LFS focused on the 
overall strategy of log-structured file systems. The 
rest of Section 3 discusses how BSD-LFS addresses 
the first five problems listed above. Section 4 
addresses the implementation issues specific to 
integration in a BSD framework, and Section 5 
presents the performance analysis. In most ways, the 
logical framework of Sprite-LFS is unchanged. We 
have kept the segmented log structure and the major 
support structures associated with the log, namely the 
inode map, segment usage table, and cleaner. How- 
ever, to address the problems described above and to 
integrate LFS into a BSD system, we have altered 
nearly all of the details of implementation, including a 
few fundamental design decisions. Most notably, we 
have moved the cleaner into user space, eliminated the 
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directory operation log, and altered the segment layout 
on disk. 


3.1. Memory Consumption 


Sprite-LFS assumes that the system has a large 
physical memory and ties down substantial portions of 
it. The following storage is reserved: 


Two 64K or 128K staging buffers 
Since not all devices support scatter/gather I/O, 
data is written in buffers large enough to allow 
the maximum transfer size supported by the 
disk controller, typically 64K or 128K. These 
buffers are allocated per file system from kernel 
memory. 


One cleaning segment 
One segment’s worth of buffer cache blocks per 
file system are reserved for cleaning. 


Two read-only segments 
Two segments’ worth of buffer cache blocks 
per file system are marked read-only so that 
they may be reclaimed by Sprite-LFS without 
requiring an I/O. 


Buffers reserved for the cleaner 

Each file system also reserves some buffers for 
the cleaner. The number of buffers is specified 
in the superblock and is set during file system 
creation. It specifies the minimum number of 
clean buffers that must be present in the cache 
at any point in time. On the Sprite cluster, the 
amount of buffer space reserved for 10 com- 
monly used file systems was 37 megabytes. 


One segment 
This segment (typically one-half megabyte) is 
allocated from kernel memory for use by the 
cleaner. Since this one segment is allocated per 
system, only one file system per system may be 
cleaned at a time. 


The reserved memory described above makes 
Sprite-LFS a very ‘‘bad neighbor’’ as kernel subsys- 
tems compete for memory. While memory continues 
to become cheaper, a typical laptop system has only 
three to eight megabytes of memory, and might very 
reasonably expect to have three or more file systems. 


BSD-LFS greatly reduces the memory con- 
sumption of LFS. First, BSD-LFS does not use 
separate buffers for writing large transfers to disk, 
instead it uses the regular buffer cache blocks. For 
disk controllers that do not coalesce contiguous reads, 
we use 64K staging buffers (briefly allocated from the 
regular kernel memory pool) to do transfers. The size 
of the staging buffer was set to the minimum of the 
maximum transfer sizes for currently supported disks. 
However, simulation results in [CAR92] show that for 
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current disks, the write size minimizing the read 
response time is typically about two tracks; two tracks 
is close to 64 kilobytes for the disks on our systems. 


Secondly, rather than reserving read-only 
buffers, we initiate segment writes when the number 
of dirty buffers crosses a threshold. That threshold is 
currently measured in available buffer headers, not in 
physical memory, although systems with an integrated 
buffer cache and virtual memory will have simpler, 
more straight-forward mechanisms. 


Finally, the cleaner is implemented as a user 
space process. This approach means that it requires 
no dedicated memory, competing for virtual memory 
space with the other processes. 


3.2. Block Accounting 


Sprite-LFS maintains a count of the number of 
disk blocks available for writing, i.e. the real number 
of disk blocks that do not contain useful data. This 
count is decremented when blocks are actually written 
to disk. This approach implies that blocks can be suc- 
cessfully written to the cache but fail to be written to 
disk if the disk becomes full before the blocks are 
actually written. Even if the disk is not full, all avail- 
able blocks may reside in uncleaned segments and 
new data cannot be written. To prevent the system 
from deadlocking or losing data in these cases, BSD- 
LFS uses two forms of accounting. 


The first form of block accounting is similar to 
that maintained by Sprite-LFS. BSD-LFS maintains a 
count of the number of disk blocks that do not contain 
useful data. It is decremented whenever a new block 
is created in the cache. Since many files die in the 
cache [BAKE91], this number is incremented when- 
ever blocks are deleted, even if they were never writ- 
ten to disk. 


The second form of accounting keeps track of 
how much space is currently available for writing. 
This space is allocated as soon as a dirty block enters 
the cache, but is not reclaimed until segments are 
cleaned. This count is used to initiate cleaning. If an 
application attempts to write data, but there is no 
space currently available for writing, the write will 
sleep until space is available. These two forms of 
accounting guarantee that if the operating system 
accepts a write request from the user, barring a crash, 
it will perform the write. 


Accounting for the actual disk space required is 
difficult because inodes are not written into dirty 
buffers and segment summaries are not created until 
segments are written. Every time an inode is modified 
in the inode cache, a count of inodes to be written is 
incremented. When blocks are dirtied, the number of 
available disk blocks is decremented. To decide if 
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there is enough disk space to allow another write into 
the cache, the number of segment summaries neces- 
sary to write what is in the cache is computed, added 
to the number of inode blocks necessary to write the 
dirty inodes and compared to the amount of space 
available on the disk. To create more available disk 
space, either the cleaner must run or dirty blocks in 
the cache must be deleted. 


3.3. Segment Structure and Validation 


Sprite-LFS places segment summary blocks at 
the end of segments trusting that if the write contain- 
ing the segment summary is issued after all other 
writes in a partial segment, the presence of the seg- 
ment summary validates the partial segment. This 
approach requires two assumptions: the disk controller 
will not reorder the write requests and the disk writes 
the contents of a buffer in the order presented. Since 
controllers often reorder writes and reduce rotational 
latency by beginning track writes anywhere on the 
track, we felt that BSD-LFS could not make these 
assumptions. We build segments from front to back, 
placing the segment summary at the beginning of each 
segment as shown in Figure 4. We compute a check- 
sum across four bytes of each block in the partial seg- 
ment, store it in the segment summary, and use this to 
verify that a partial segment is valid. This approach 
avoids write-ordering constraints and allows us to 
write multiple partial segments without an intervening 
seek or rotation. We do not yet have reason to believe 
that our checksum is insufficient, however, if it is, 
patch tables can be used to guarantee that any missing 


Sprite Segment Structure 
ah next segment poloter 





next summary block pointers 


BSD Segment Structure 
next segment pototer 
| = 


Segment Summary Blocks 








Figure 4: Partial Segment Structure Comparison 
Between Sprite-LFS and BSD-LFS. The numbers in 
each partial show the order in which the partial segments are creat- 
ed. Sprite-LFS builds segments back to front, chaining segment 
summaries. BSD-LFS builds segments front to back. After reading 
a segment summary block, the location of the next segment sum- 
mary block can be easily computed. 
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sector can be detected during roll-forward, at the 
expense of a bit per disk sector stored in the segment 
usage table and segment summary blocks. 


3.4. File System Verification 


Fast recovery from system failure is desirable, 
but reliable recovery from media failure is necessary. 
Consequently, the BSD-LFS system provides two 
recovery strategies. The first quickly rolls forward 
from the last checkpoint, examining data written 
between the last checkpoint and the failure. The 
second does a complete consistency check of the file 
system to recover lost or corrupted data, due to the 
corruption of bits on the disk or errant software writ- 
ing bad data to the disk. This check is similar to the 
functionality of fsck, the file system checker and 
recovery agent for FFS, and like fsck, it takes a long 
time to run. 


As UNIX systems spend a large fraction of their 
time, while rebooting, in file system checks, the speed 
at which LFS is able to recover its file systems is con- 
sidered one of its major advantages. However, FFS is 
an extremely robust file system. In the standard 4BSD 
implementation, it is possible to clear the root inode 
and recover the file system automatically with fsck(8). 
This level of robustness is necessary before users will 
accept LFS as a file system in traditional UNIX 
environments. 


In terms of recovery, the advantage of LFS is 
that writes are localized, so the file system may be 
recovered to a physically consistent state very quickly. 
The BSD-LFS implementation permits LFS to recover 
quickly, and applications can start running as soon as 
the roll-forward has been completed, while basic san- 
ity checking of the file system is done in the back- 
ground. There is the obvious problem of what to do if 
the sanity check fails. It is expected that the file sys- 
tem will be forcibly made read-only, fixed, and then 
once again write enabled. These events should have a 
limited effect on users as it is unlikely to ever occur 
and is even more unlikely to discover an. error in a file 
currently being written by a user, since the opening of 
the file would most likely have already caused a pro- 
cess or system failure. Of course, the root file system 
must always be completely checked after every 
reboot, in case a system failure corrupted it. 


3.5. The Cleaner 


In Sprite-LFS the cleaner is part of the kernel 
and implements a single cleaning policy. There are 
three problems with this, in addition to the memory 
issues discussed in Section 3.1. First, there is no rea- 
son to believe that a single cleaning algorithm will 
work well on all workloads. In fact, measurements in 
[SELT93b] show that coalescing randomly updated 
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files would improve sequential read performance 
dramatically. Second, placing the cleaner in kernel- 
space makes it difficult to experiment with alternate 
cleaning policies. Third, implementing the cleaner in 
the kernel forces the kernel to make policy decisions 
(the cleaning algorithm) rather than simply providing 
a mechanism. To handle these problems, the BSD- 
LFS cleaner is implemented as a user process. 


The BSD-LFS cleaner communicates with the 
kernel via system calls and the read-only ifile. Those 
functions that are already handled in the kernel (e.g. 
translating logical block numbers to disk addresses via 
bmap) are made accessible to the cleaner via system 
calls. If necessary functionality did not already exist 
in the kernel (e.g. reading and parsing segment sum- 
mary blocks), it was relegated to user space. 


There may be multiple cleaners, each imple- 
menting a different cleaning policy, running in paral- 
lel on a single file system. Regardless of the particular 
policy, the basic cleaning algorithm works as follows: 


1. Read one or more target segments. 

2. Decide which blocks are still alive. 

3. Write live blocks back to the file system. 
4. Mark the segment clean. 


The ifile and four new system calls, summarized in 
Table 3, provide the cleaner with enough information 
to implement this algorithm. The cleaner reads the 
ifile to find out the status of segments in the file system 
and selects segments to clean based on this informa- 
tion. Once a segment is selected, the cleaner reads the 
segment from the raw partition and uses the first seg- 
ment summary to find out what blocks reside in that 
partial segment. It constructs an array of 
BLOCK_INFO structures (shown in Figure 5) and 
continues scanning partial segments, adding their 
blocks to the array. When the entire segment has been 
read, and all the BLOCK_INFOs constructed, the 
cleaner calls /fs_bmapv which returms the current phy- 
sical disk address for each BLOCK_INFO. If the disk 
address is the same as the location of the block in the 
segment being examined by the cleaner, the block is 
‘‘live’’. Live blocks must to be written back into the 
file system without changing their access or modify 
times, so the cleaner issues an /fs_markv call, which is 
a special write causing these blocks to be appended 
into the log without updating the inode times. 


Before rewriting the blocks, the kernel verifies 
that none of the blocks have ‘‘died’’ since the cleaner 
called I[fs_bmapv. Once Ifs_markv begins, only 
cleaned blocks are written into the log, until [fs_markv 
completes. Therefore, if cleaned blocks die after 
lfs_markv verifies that they are alive, partial segments 
written after the /fs_markv partial segments will reflect 
that the blocks have died. When /fs_markv retums, 
the cleaner calls /fs_segclean to mark the segment 
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lfs_bmapv Take an array of inode 
number/logical block number 
pairs and returmm the disk ad- 
dress for each block. Used to 
determine if blocks in a seg- 
ment are ‘‘live’’. 
lfs_markv Take an array of inode 
number/logical block number 
pairs and append them into the 
log. This operation is a special 
purpose write call that rewrites 
the blocks and inodes without 
updating the inode’s access or 
modification times. 
Causes the cleaner to sleep un- 
til a given timeout has elapsed 
or until another segment is 
written. This operation is used 
to let the cleaner pause until 
there may be more segments 
available for cleaning. 
Mark a segment clean. After 
the cleaner has rewritten all 
the ‘‘live’’ blocks from a seg- 
ment, the segment is marked 
clean for reuse. 


Table 3: The System Call Interface for the 
Cleaner. 


| lfs_segwait 


Ifs_segclean 


clean. Finally, when the cleaner has cleaned enough 
segments, it calls /fs_segwait, sleeping until the 
specified timeout elapses or a new segment is written 
into an LFS. 


Since the cleaner is responsible for producing 
free space, the blocks it writes must get preference 
over other dirty blocks to be written to avoid running 
out of free space. There are degenerative cases where 
cleaning a segment can actually consume more space 
than it frees [SELT93a]. To ensure that the cleaner 
can always run and eventually generate more free 
space, normal writing is suspended when the number 
of clean segments drops to two. 


The cleaning simulation results in [ROSE91] 
show that selection of segments to clean is an impor- 
tant design parameter in minimizing cleaning over- 
head, and that the cost-benefit policy defined there 
does extremely well for the simulated workloads. 
Briefly, each segment is assigned a cleaning cost and 
benefit. The cost to clean a segment is equal to: 


1 + utilization 
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| INODE NUMBER ; 
LOGICAL BLOCK NUMBER 


CURRENT DISK ADDRESS 


| SEGMENT CREATION TIME 
BUFFER POINTER 


Figure 5; BLOCK_INFO Structure used by the 
Cleaner. The cleaner calculates the current disk address for each 
block from the disk address of the segment. The kernel specifies 
which have been superceded by more recent versions. 





where utilization is the fraction of ‘‘live’’ data in the 
segment. The benefit of cleaning a segment is: 


free bytes generated * age of segment 


where free bytes generated is the fraction of ‘‘dead’’ 
blocks in the segment (1-vulilization) and 
age of segment is the time since the most recent 
modification to any block in that segment. When the 
file system needs to reclaim space, the cleaner selects 
the segment with the largest benefit to cost ratio. We 
retained this policy as the default cleaning algorithm. 


Currently the cost-benefit cleaner is the only 
cleaner we have implemented, but two additional poli- 
cies are under consideration, The first would run dur- 
ing idle periods and select segments to clean based on 
coalescing and clustering files. The second would 
flush blocks in the cache to disk during normal pro- 
cessing even if they were not dirty, if it would 
improve the locality for a given file. These policies 
will be analyzed in future work. 


4. Implementing LFS in a BSD System 


While the last section focused on those design 
issues that addressed problems in the design of 
Sprite-LFS, this section presents additional design 
issues either inherent to LFS or resulting from the 
integration of an LFS into 4BSD. 


4.1. Integration with FFS 


The on-disk data structures used b BSD-LFS 
are nearly identical to the ones used by FFS. This 
decision was made for two reasons. The first one was 
that many applications have been written over the 
years to interpret a1.j analyze raw FFS structures. It is 
desirable that these tools could continue to function as 
before, with minor modifications to read the structures 
from a new location. The second and more important 
reason was that it was easy and increased the maintai- 
nability of the system. A basic LFS implementation, 
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without cleaner or reconstruction tools, but with 
dumpfs(1) and newfs(1) tools, was reading and writing 
from/to the buffer cache in under two weeks, and 
reading and writing from/to the disk in under a month. 
This implementation was done by copying the FFS 
source code and replacing about 40% of it with new 
code. The FFS and LFS implementations have since 
been merged to share common code. 


In BSD and similar systems (e.g. SunOS, 
OSF/1), a file system is defined by two sets of inter- 
face functions, vfs operations and vnmode operations 
[KLEI86]. Vfs operations affect entire file systems 
(e.g. mount, unmount, etc.) while vnode operations 
affect files (open, close, read, write, etc.). 


File systems could share code at the level of a 
vfs or vnode subroutine call, but they could not share 
the UNIX naming while implementing their own disk 
storage algorithms. To allow sharing of the UNIX 
naming, the code common to both the FFS and BSD- 
LFS was extracted from the FFS code and put in a 
new, generic file system module (UFS). This code 
contains all the directory traversal operations, almost 
all vnode operations, the inode hash table manipula- 
tion, quotas, and locking. The common code is used 
not only by the FFS and BSD-LFS, but by the memory 
file system [MCKU90] as well. The FFS and BSD- 
LFS implementations remain responsible for disk allo- 
cation and actual I/O. 


In moving code from the FFS implementation 
into the generic UFS area, it was necessary to add 
seven new vnode and vfs operations. Table 4 lists the 
operations that were added to facilitate this integration 
and explains why they are different for the two file 
systems. 


4.1.1. Block Sizes 


One FFS feature that is not implemented in 
BSD-LFS is fragments. The original reason FFS had 
fragments was that, given a large block size (neces- 
sary to obtain contiguous reads and writes and to 
lower the data to meta-data ratio), fragments were 
required to minimize internal fragmentation (allocated 
space that does not contain useful data). LFS does not 
require large blocks to obtain contiguous reads and 
writes as it sorts blocks in a file by logical block 
number, writing them sequentially. Still, large blocks 
are desirable to keep the meta-data to data ratio low. 
Unfortunately, large blocks can lead to wasted space 
if many small files are present. Since managing frag- 
ments complicates the file system, we decided to allo- 
cate progressively larger blocks instead of using a 
block/fragment combination. This improvement has 
not yet been implemented but is similar to the res- 
tricted buddy simulated in [SELT91]. 
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Vnode Operations 


Read the block at the given offset, | 


from a file. The two file systems cal- 
culate block sizes and block offsets 
differently, because BSD-LFS does 
not implement fragments. 

valloc Allocate a new inode. FFS must 
consult and update bit maps to allo- 
cate inodes while BSD-LFS removes 
the inode from the head of the free | 
inode list in the ifile. 

viree Free an inode. FFS must update bit 

maps while BSD-LFS inserts the | 

inode onto a free list. | 

Truncate a file from the given offset. | 

FFS marks bit maps to show that | 

blocks are no longer in use, while | 

BSD-LFS updates the segment usage | 

table. 

update Update the inode for the given file. 
FFS pushes individual inodes syn- 
chronously, while BSD-LFS writes 
them in a partial segment. 

bwrite Write a block into the buffer cache. 
FFS does synchronous writes while 
BSD-LFS puts blocks on a queue for 
writing in the next segment. 





truncate 


Vfs Operations 


Get a vnode. FFS computes the disk 
address of the inode while BSD-LFS | 
looks it up in the ifile. 





Table 4: New Vnode and Vfs Operations. These rou- 
tines allowed us to share 60% of the original FFS code with BSD- 
LFS. 


4.1.2. The Buffer Cache 


Prior to the integration of BSD-LFS into 4BSD, 
the buffer cache had been considered file system 
independent code. However, the buffer cache con- 
tains assumptions about how and when blocks are 
written to disk. First, it assumes that a single block 
can be flushed to disk, at any time, to reclaim its 
memory. There are two problems with this: flushing 
blocks a single block at a time would destroy any pos- 
sible performance advantage of LFS, and, because of 
the modified meta-data and partial segment summary 
blocks, LFS may require additional memory to write. 
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Therefore, BSD-LFS needs to guarantee that it can 
obtain any additional buffers it needs when it writes a 
segment. To prevent the buffer cache from trying to 
flush a single BSD-LFS page, BSD-LFS puts its dirty 
buffers on the kernel LOCKED queue, so that the 
buffer cache cannot reclaim them. The number of 
buffers on the locked queue is compared against two 
variables, the start write threshold and stop access 
threshold, to prevent BSD-LFS from using up all the 
available buffers. This problem can be much more 
reasonably handled by systems with better integration 
of the buffer cache and virtual memory. 


Second, BSD maintains a logical block cache, 
hashed by vnode and logical block number. In FFS, 
since indirect blocks do not have logical block 
numbers, they are hashed by the vnode of the device 
(the file that represents the disk partition) and the disk 
block number. Since LFS does not assign disk 
addresses until blocks are written to disk, indirect 
blocks have no valid addresses on which to hash. To 
solve this problem, the block name space had to incor- 
porate meta-data block numbering. This naming is 
done by making block addresses be signed integers 
with negative numbers referencing indirect blocks, 
while zero and positive numbers reference data 
blocks. Figure 6 shows how the blocks are numbered. 
Singly indirect blocks take on the negative of the first 
data block to which they point. Doubly and triply 
indirect blocks take the next lower negative number of 
the singly or doubly indirect block to which they 
point. This approach makes it simple to traverse the 
indirect block chains in either direction, facilitating 
reading a block or creating indirect blocks. Sprite- 
LFS partitions the ‘“‘block name space’’ in a similar 
fashion. Although it is not possible for BSD-LFS to 
use FFS meta-data numbering, the reverse is not true. 
In 4.4BSD, FFS uses the BSD-LFS numbering and the 
bmap code has been moved into the UFS area. 


4.2. The IFILE 


Sprite-LFS maintained the inode map and seg- 
ment usage table as kernel data structures which are 
written to disk at file system checkpoints. BSD-LFS 
places both of these data structures in a read-only reg- 
ular file, visible in the file system, called the ifile. 
There are three advantages to this approach. First, 
while Sprite-LFS and FFS limit the number of inodes 
in a file system, BSD-LFS has no such limitation, 
growing the ifile via the standard file mechanisms. 
Second, it can be treated identically to other files, in 
Most cases, minimizing the special case code in the 
operating system. Finally, as is discussed in Section 
3.5, we intended to move the cleaner into user space, 
and the ifile is a convenient mechanism for communi- 
cation between the operating system and the cleaner. 
A detailed view of the ifile is shown in Figure 7. 
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Figure 6: Block-numbering in BSD-LFS. In BSD- 
LFS, data blocks are assigned positive block numbers beginning 
with 0, Indirect blocks are numbered with the negative of the first 
data block that they address. Double and triple indirect blocks are 
numbered with one less than the first indirect or double indirect 
block that they address. 
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Figure 7: Detail Description of the IFILE. The ifile is 
maintained as a regular file with read-only permission. It facilitates 
communication between the file system and the cleaner. 


Both Sprite-LFS and BSD-LFS maintain disk 
addresses and inode version numbers in the inode 
map. The version numbers allow the cleaner to easily 
identify groups of blocks belonging to files that have 
been truncated or deleted. Sprite-LFS also keeps the 
last access time in the inode map to minimize the 
number of blocks that need to be written when a file 
system is being used only for reading. Since the 
access time is eight bytes in 4.4BSD and maintaining 
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it in the inode map would cause the ifile to grow by 
67%, BSD-LFS keeps the access time in the inode. 


Sprite-LFS clusters inodes in the inode map, 
and allocates new inodes by picking a starting point 
and scanning forward sequentially until it finds a free 
inode. To create a new file, the inode map is searched 
from the inode entry of the containing directory. If a 
directory is being created, a random location is 
chosen. When a directory contains many files this 
scan is costly. On six Sprite file systems, the average 
number of entries searched per directory or file crea- 
tion ranged from 26 to 192, with an average across all 
the file systems of 94 entries per allocation. BSD-LFS 
avoids this scan by maintaining a free list of inodes in 
the inode map. 


The segment usage table contains the number of 
live bytes in and the last modified time of the segment, 
and is largely unchanged from Sprite-LFS. In order to 
support multiple and user mode cleaning processes, 
we have added a set of flags indicating whether the 
segment is clean, contains a superblock, is currently 
being written to, or is eligible for cleaning. 


4.3. Directory Operations 


Directory operations? pose a special problem for 
LFS. Since the basic premise of LFS is that opera- 
tions can be postponed and coalesced to provide large 
V/Os, it is counterproductive to retain the synchronous 
behavior of directory operations. At the same time, if 
a file is created, filled with data and fsynced, then both 
the file’s data and the directory entry for the file must 
be on disk. Additionally, the UNIX semantics of 
directory operations are defined to preserve ordering 
(i.e. if the creation of file a precedes the creation of 
file b, then any post-recovery state of a file system that 
includes file 6 must include file a). We believe this 
semantic is used in UNIX systems to provide mutual 


exclusion and other locking protocols’. 


Sprite-LFS preserves the ordering of directory 
operations by maintaining a directory operation log 
inside the file system log. Before any directory 
updates are written to disk, a log entry that describes 
the directory operation is written. The log information 
always appears in an earlier segment, or the same seg- 
ment, as the actual directory updates. At recovery 
time, this log is read and any directory operations that 
were not fully completed are rolled forward. Since 


1 Directory operations include those system calls that affect 
more than one inode (typically a directory and a file) and include: 
create, link, mkdir, mknod, remove, rename, rmdir, and symlink. 


4 We have been unable to find a real example of the ordering 
of directory operations being used for this purpose and are consider- 
ing removing it as unnecessary complexity. If you have an example 
where ordering must be preserved across system failure, please send 
us email at margo@das.harvard.edu! 
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this approach requires an additional, on-disk data 
structure, and since LFS is itself a log, we chose a dif- 
ferent solution, namely segment batching. 


Since directory operations affect multiple 
inodes, we need to guarantee that either both of the 
inodes and associated changes get written to disk or 
neither does. BSD-LFS has a unit of atomicity, the 
partial segment, but it does not have a mechanism that 
guarantees that all inodes involved in the same direc- 
tory operation will fit into a single partial segment. 
Therefore, we introduced a mechanism that allows 
operations to span partial segments. At recovery, we 
never roll forward a partial segment if it has an 
unfinished directory operation and the partial segment 
that completes the directory operation did not make it 
to disk. 


The requirements for segment batching are 
defined as follows: 


1. If any directory operation has occurred since the 
last segment was written, the next segment 
write will append all dirty blocks from the ifile 
(that is, it will be a checkpoint, except that the 
superblock need not be updated). 


2. During recovery, any writes that were part of a 
directory operation write will be ignored unless 
the entire write completed. A completed write 
can be identified if all dirty blocks of the ifile 
and its inode were successfully written to disk. 


This definition is essentially a transaction where 
the writing of the ifile inode to disk is the commit 
operation. In this way, there is a coherent snapshot of 
the file system at some point after each directory 
operation. The penalty is that checkpoints are written 
more frequently ip contrast to Sprite-LFS’s approach 
that wrote additional logging information to disk. 


The BSD-LFS implementation requires syn- 
chronizing directory operations and segment writing. 
Each time a directory operation is performed, the 
affected vnodes are marked. When the segment writer 
builds a segment, it collects vnodes in two passes. In 
the first pass, all unmarked vnodes (those not partici- 
pating in directory operations) are collected, and dur- 
ing the second pass those vnodes that are marked are 
collected. If any vnodes are found during the second 
pass, this means that there are directory operations 
present in the current segment, and the segment is 
marked, identifying it as containing a directory opera- 
tion. To prevent directory operations from being par- 
tially reflected in a segment, no new directory opera- 
tions are begun while the segment writer is in pass 
two, and the segment writer cannot begin pass two 
while any directory operation is in progress. 
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When recovery is run, the file system can be in 
one of three possible states with regard to directory 
operations: 


1. The system shut down cleanly so that the file 
system may be mounted as is. 


2. There are valid segments following the last 
checkpoint and the last one was a completed 
directory-operation write. Therefore, all that is 
required before mounting is to rewrite the 
superblock to reflect the address of the jfile 
inode and the current end of the log. 


3. There are valid segments following the last 
checkpoint or directory operation write. As in 
the previous case, the system recovers to the last 
completed directory operation write and then 
rolls forward the segments from there to either 
the end of the log or the first segment beginning 
a directory operation that is never finished. 
Then the recovery process writes a checkpoint 
and updates the superblock. 


While rolling forward, two flags are used in the 
segment summaries: SS_DIROP and SS_CONT. 
SS_DIROP specifies that a directory operation 
appears in the partial segment. SS_CONT specifies 
that the directory operation spans multiple partial seg- 
ments. If the recovery agent finds a segment with 
both SS_DIROP and SS_CONT set, it ignores all such 
partial segments until it finds a later partial segment 
with SS_DIROP set and SS_CONT unset (i.e. the end 
of the directory operation write). If no such partial 
segment is ever found, then all the segments from the 
initial directory operation on are discarded. Since par- 
tial segments are small [BAKE92] this should rarely, 
if ever, happen. 


4.4. Synchronization 


To maintain the delicate balance between buffer 
management, free space accounting and the cleaner, 
synchronization between the components of the sys- 
tem must be carefully managed. Figure 8 shows each 
of the synchronization relationships. The cleaner is 
given precedence over all other processing in the sys- 
tem to guarantee that clean segments are available if 
the file system has space. It has its own event variable 
on which it waits for new work ((fs_allclean_wakeup). 
The segment writer and user processes will defer to 
the cleaner if the disk system does not have enough 
clean space. A user process detects this condition 
when it attempts to write a block but the block 
accounting indicates that there is no space available. 
The segment writer detects this condition when it 
attempts to begin writing to a new segment and the 
number of clean segments has reached two. 
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Segments (tfs_avalf) 


work (Ifs_aliclean wakeup) 





Reason (address) 
A walts for B oa "address" due to "Reasos" 


Figure 8: Synchronization Relationships in BSD- 
LFS. The cleaner has precedence over all components in the sys- 
tem. It waite on the /fs_allclean_wakeup condition and wakes the 
segment writer or user processes using the /fs_avail condition. The 
segment writer and user processes maintain directory operation syn- 
chronization through the /fs_dirop and Ifs_writer conditions. User 
processes doing writes wait on the locked_queue_count when the 
number of dirty buffers held by BSD-LFS exceeds a system limit. 


In addition to cleaner synchronization, the seg- 
ment writer and user processes synchronize on the the 
availability of buffer headers. When the number of 
buffer headers drops below the start write threshold a 
segment write is initiated. If a write request would 
push the number of available buffer headers below the 
stop access threshold, the writing process waits until a 
segment write completes, making more buffer headers 
available. Finally, there is the directory operation 
synchronization. User processes wait on the /fs_dirop 
condition and the segment writer waits on /fs_writer 
condition. 


4.5. Minor Modifications 


There are a few additional changes to Sprite- 
LFS. To provide more robust recovery we replicate 
the superblock throughout the file system, as in FFS. 
Since the file system meta-data is stored in the ifile, 
we have no need for separate checkpoint regions, and 
simply store the disk address of the #file inode in the 
superblock. Note that it is not necessary to keep a 
duplicate ifile since it can be reconstructed from seg- 
ment summary information, if necessary. 


5. Performance Measurements 


This chapter compares the performance of the 
redesigned log-structured file system to more tradi- 
tional file systems on a variety of benchmarks based 
on real workloads. The new log-structured file system 
was written in November of 1991 and was left largely 
untouched until late spring 1992 and is a completely 
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untuned implementation. While design decisions took 
into account the expected performance impact, at this 
point there is little empirical evidence to support those 
decisions. 


The file systems against which LFS is compared 
are the regular fast file system (FFS), and an enhanced 
version of FFS_ similar to that described in 
[MCVO91], referred to as EFS for the rest of this 


paper. 


5.1. Extent-like Performance from FFS 


EFS provides extent-based file system behavior 
without changing the underlying structures of FFS, by 
allocating blocks sequentially on disk and clustering 
multiple block requests. FFS is parameterized by a 
variable called maxcontig that specifies how many 
logically sequential disk blocks should be allocated 
contiguously. When maxcontig is large (equal to a 
track), FFS does what is essentially track allocation. 
In EFS, sequential dirty buffers are accumulated in the 
cache, and when an extent’s worth (i.e. maxcontig 
blocks) have been collected, they are bundled together 
into a cluster, providing extent-based writing. 


To provide extent-based reading, the interaction 
between the buffer cache and the disk was modified. 
Typically, before a block is read from disk, the bmap 
routine is called to translate logical block addresses to 
physical disk block addresses. The block is then read 
from disk and the next block is requested. Since I/O 
interrupts are not handled instantaneously, the disk is 
usually unable to respond to two contiguous requests 
on the same rotation, so sequentially allocated blocks 
incur the cost of an entire rotation. For both EFS and 
BSD-LFS, bmap was extended to retum, not only the 
physical disk address, but the number of contiguous 
blocks that follow the requested block. Then, rather 
than reading one block at a time and requesting the 
next block asynchronously, the file system reads many 
contiguous blocks in a single request, providing 
extent-based reading. Because BSD-LFS potentially 
allocates many blocks contiguously, it may miss rota- 
tions between reading collections of blocks. Since 
EFS uses the FFS allocator, it leaves a rotational delay 
between clusters of blocks and does not pay this 


penalty. 


5.2. The Evaluation Platform 


Our benchmarking configuration consisted of a 
Hewlett-Packard series 9000/380 computer with a 25 
Mhz MC68040 processor. It had 16 megabytes of 
main memory, and an HP 97560 SCSI disk. The 
hardware configuration is summarized in Table 5. The 
system was running the 4.4BSD-Alpha operating sys- 
tem and all measurements were taken with the system 
running single-user, unattached to any network. Each 
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of the file systems used a 4-kilobyte block size with 
FFS and EFS using 1-kilobyte fragments. 


The three file systems being evaluated run in the 
same operating system kernel and share most of their 
source code. There are approximately 6000 lines of 
shared C code, 4000 lines of LFS-specific code, and 
3500 lines of FFS-specific code. EFS uses the same 
source code as FFS plus an additional 500 lines of 
clustering code, of which 300 are also used by BSD- 
LFS (for reads). 


Each of the next sections describes a benchmark 
and presents performance analysis for each file sys- 
tem. The first benchmark analyzes raw file system 
performance. The next two benchmarks emulate 
specific workloads. A time-sharing environment is 
represented by a software development benchmark, 
and a database environment is represented by a 
modified version of the industry-standard TPC-B 
benchmark [TPCB90]. For a more thorough analysis 
of LFS and a wider range of benchmarks, see 
([SELT93a]. 


5.2.1. Raw File System Performance 


The goal of this test is to measure the maximum 
throughput that can be expected from the given disk 
and system configuration for each of the file systems. 
For this test, the three file systems are compared 


Average seek 13.0 ms 
Single rotation 15.0 ms 
Track size 36 KB 
Track buffer 128 KB 
Disk bandwidth 2.2 MB/sec 
Bus bandwidth 1.6 MB/sec 


Controller overhead 1.0 ms 


8 sectors 
10 sectors 


Track skew 
Cylinder skew 
Cylinder size 19 tracks 
Disk size 1962 cylinders 
CPU (Motorola 68040 
Memory Bandwidth 12.0 MB/sec 
25 Mhz 
10-12 





Table 5: Hardware Specifications. Although the disk can 
transfer at 2.2 megabytes per second, the bus bandwidth is limited to 
1.6 megabytes per second. SCSI supports two transfer modes, syn- 
chronous and asynchronous [ADAP85]. Synchronous mode is op- 
tional under SCSI-I and is not supported by the disk driver. There- 
fore, all transfers are performed using asynchronous mode and are 
limited to 1.6 MB/sec. 
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against the maximum speed at which the operating 
system can write directly to the disk. The benchmark 
consists of creating a file of size S and then either 
reading or writing the entire file SO times. The meas- 
urements recorded are averages across the 50 runs. 
For the read tests, the cache is flushed before each test 
by unmounting and remounting the file system. 


Raw Write Performance 


The graph in Figure 9 shows the bandwidth 
attained for writing, as a function of S, the size of the 
I/O. Given the sequential layout of both LFS and 
EFS, the expectation is that both should perform com- 
parably to the speed of the raw disk and that FFS, with 
its rotational positioning, should achieve approxi- 
mately 50% of the disk bandwidth. However, there 
are several anomalies. — 


First, as the I/O size increases, EFS actually 
provides more bandwidth than the raw disk partition. 
The explanation for this can be found by looking at 
the number of synchronous I/O’s and the begin time 
for each operation. When accessing the raw partition, 
all I/Os are synchronous. Therefore, there is no over- 
lap between the time required to copy the data from 
user-space into the kernel and the time required to 
perform the I/Os. As a result, there is a gap of 
approximately five milliseconds between the 


Throughput (in megabytea/sec) 
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Figure 9: Maximum File System Write Bandwidth. 
This graph shows the write bandwidth of each file system as a func- 
tion of the transfer size. EFS attains the best performance, as it per- 
forms nearly all its writes asynchronously in maximal-sized buffers. 
Writes to the RAW partition also occur in maximal-sized units, but 
are performed synchronously. In LFS, since a large amount of data 
is gathered in the cache before being wnitten to the disk, there is less 
overlap between CPU processing and disk activity, leading to the 
gap shown above. The rotational delay of FFS prohibits it from 
achieving more than 25% of the available disk bandwidth. 
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completion of each I/O and the initiation of the next 
I/O. In contrast, EFS has an aggressive buffering pol- 
icy, allowing it to perform asynchronous writes in 
units of 64 kilobytes. Therefore, the I/Os are queued, 
and successive I/Os are begun almost immediately. 


The next anomaly lies in the fact that LFS per- 
forms noticeably worse than either EFS or the RAW 
partition. This is an artifact of this benchmark as 
opposed to a fundamental difference in the attainable 
write bandwidth of the two file systems. The problem 
is that the benchmark performs the write and then 
calls fsync to ensure that the blocks have been written 
to disk. 


LFS achieves its write performance by buffer- 
ing a large number of dirty buffers before initiating 
I/O. As a result, LFS does not begin writing any data 
to disk until requested to do so by the application 
fsync or until the start write threshold has been 
reached. On this system, the start write threshold 
results in approximately 800 kilobytes of data being 
buffered before a write is initiated. As a result, for all 
the tests where the transfer size was smaller than one 
megabyte, the benchmark had two phases, the first in 
which data was written into the cache, and the second 
during which time the data was being written to disk. 


To verify this, timings were taken after all the 
writes had been issued, but before the call to fsync and 
then again after the call to fsync. In the tests where 
the total transfer size was less than 800K, LFS’ 
elapsed time for the fsync was nearly identical to the 
time required for EFS to write all its buffers. Figure 
10 depicts this behavior. In the tests where the 
transfer size was greater than 800K, LFS’ elapsed 
time for the fsync was the time reported for the syn- 
chronous LFS write that flushed the data remaining in 
the cache at the time of the fsync. 


CPU Time 
CPU Time 
| YO Time | LFS 


Figure 10: Effects of LFS Write Accumulation. The 
bars represent elapsed time for each phase of the benchmark on a 
one-half megabyte write. EFS effectively overlaps I/O and CPU 
processing while LFS waits until all the data is accumulated before 
initiating the write. As a result, the bandwidth measured by this test 
appears much lower for LFS. 
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These write tests were repeated for LFS with 
the cleaner running, but the results were indistinguish- 
able from the results without the cleaner. Since the 
same data is overwritten for each iteration of the test, 
there are always empty segments available for recla- 
mation by the cleaner. As a result, the cleaner 
reported that it always cleaned empty segments, and 
the overhead was unmeasurable. 


The last anomaly is that FFS did not achieve the 
50% bandwidth expected, but achieved closer to 31% 
of the transfer bandwidth (0.5 megabytes per second 
of the possible 1.6 megabytes per second). The expla- 
nation of this is in the FFS rot_delay parameter. This 
parameter is used by FFS to express the length of 
time, from the disk’s perspective, that it takes the CPU 
to acknowledge the completion of an I/O and to issue 


another one.” 


For the system under test, the rot_delay that 
provided the best performance was experimentally 
determined to be 4 milliseconds. This value was 
determined by building file systems with successively 
larger rot_delays and selecting the value that led to the 
best performance. However, with a rotational latency 
of 15 milliseconds, 36 kilobyte tracks, 4-kilobyte 
blocks, and a 4 millisecond rot_delay, only one in four 
blocks is allocated to the same file, as shown in Figure 
11. The maximum transfer bandwidth of the disk is is 
2.2 megabytes per second and one-quarter of this is 
0.55 megabytes per second, which is close to the 
observed performance of FFS. 


1 track/9 4K blocks 
| 15 ms (1.67 ms / block) | 


= 


4 ms rot_delay | 4 ms rot_delay 





allocated blocks 


Figure 11: Impact of Rotational Delay on FFS Per- 
formance. Since rot_delay for this disk is 4 milliseconds, FFS 
will allocate only one in every four blocks. Therefore, at most 3 
blocks (2.25 on average) can be accessed on each disk rotation. 
Therefore, FFS will attain at most one-quarter of the maximum 
bandwidth of the disk. 


? This is based on the assumption that queueing is performed 
by the host and not the disk. 
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Figure 12: Maximum File System Read 
Bandwidth. The graph shows the maximum read throughput at- 
tained by each file system as a function of the transfer size. As EFS 
and LFS allocate blocks contiguously and use the exact same read- 
ahead algorithm, the expectation is that both will perform compar- 
ably to the raw partition. Once again, FFS is limited to approxi- 
mately 25% of the total disk bandwidth due to rotational delays 
between allocated blocks. 


Raw Read Performance 


The results of the raw read tests, shown in Fig- 
ure 12, are much closer to what is expected. FFS 
demonstrates read performance nearly identical to its 
write performance since it is limited by the number of 
blocks transferred during a single rotation. Both LFS 
and EFS perform comparably to the raw disk with 
very small (3%) differences in performance. 


This benchmark demonstrates that both EFS and 
LFS can utilize close to 100% of the available /O 
bandwidth on large I/Os. When individual write 
response time is an issue, LFS incurs a performance 
penalty due to its delayed write policy. 


The remaining tests are all designed to stress the 
file systems. For BSD-LFS, that means the cleaner is 
running and the disk partitions are 80% utilized, so 
that the cleaner is forced to reclaim space. For EFS 
and FFS, as the disk partition fills, it becomes more 
difficult for them to allocate blocks optimally. 


5.2.2. Software Development Workload 


The next tests evaluate BSD-LFS in a typical 
software development environment. The Andrew 
benchmark [HOWA83§] is often used for this type of 
measurement. It contains five phases: 


1. Create a directory hierarchy. 
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2. Make a copy of the data. 

3. Recursively examine the status of every file. 
4, Examine every byte of every file. 

5. Compile several of the files. 


Unfortunately, the test set for the Andrew benchmark 
is small, and main-memory file caching can make the 
results uninteresting. In order to exercise the file sys- 
tems, this benchmark is run both single-user and 
multi-user (where several invocations of the bench- 
mark are run concurrently). 


Single-User Andrew Performance 


Table 6 shows the performance of the original 
Andrew benchmark. The entire five-phase test was 
run ten times for each of FFS, EFS, and LFS, with the 
directory hierarchy deleted after each pass. For the 
LFS test with the cleaner running (LFSC), the test was 
repeated 100 times to ensure that the file system was 
completely overwritten at least twice. In order to 
understand the differences in performance, kernel 
counters that record disk and LFS statistics were ini- 
tialized before, and sampled after, each phase. 


Overall, LFS demonstrates a 9% improvement 
over EFS and FFS, which perform comparably. The 
difference is isolated to phases one, two, and five. It 
is not surprising that LFS would outperform the other 
systems in phase one, the create phase, as LFS per- 
forms all its directory creations asynchronously, per- 
forming no writes, while EFS and FFS issue 100 syn- 
chronous writes each. As phase two is the write- 
intensive phase, it is also expected that LFS will per- 
form better, and it does so, demonstrating 37% better 
performance than the other two systems. Again, EFS 
and FFS are performing a great deal of I/O (263 
requests for about 750 kilobytes), over half of which 
are synchronous (as a result of closing files). LFS per- 
forms no writes during this phase as all the data is 
written to the cache. 


Phase 5, which is moderately CPU-intensive 
(59% CPU utilization for LFS and 49% for EFS), 


Phase 1 Phase 2 
Directories 


7.90 (0. 30) | 


Phase 3 
Create Copy Files Stat 
Touch Inodes B 
9.00 (0.00) 
6. 70 (1. 19) 
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surprisingly demonstrates a small (3-5%) advantage 
for LFS. Once again, kernel disk counters reveals that 
EFS and FFS are synchronously writing the output 
object files to disk (45 of 48 writes) while LFS is 
buffering the data and performing nearly one-third the 
number of writes. 


The more striking difference is in the number of 
reads issued by the two file systems in phase five. 
LFS issues only a single read while FFS issues 46 of 
them. The explanation for this also lies in file alloca- 
tion. When FFS creates a file, it allocates an inode 
from the appropriate cylinder group and then reads the 
contents of the inode from disk. (This is an artifact of 
the file system architecture and could be avoided by 
modifying the interface to the vfs routine vfs_vget.) In 
LFS, new inodes are created in memory, not read 
from the disk. 


These single-user results differ slightly from 
those presented in [ROSE92]. First, the compilation 
phase in [ROSE92] is much longer than in this test 
because different compilers were used. Secondly, the 
results in [ROSE92] show LFS providing a 40% per- 
formance improvement on phase 3 (the phase that 
examines every inode) and a 29% performance 
improvement on phase 4 (the phase that examines 
every byte), while the results here show virtually no 
difference. Phases 3 and 4 perform no I/O on any of 
the file systems, so performance is limited strictly by 
the file system code that reads data from the cache, 
traverses directories, and reads inodes from the in- 
Memory inode cache. Since the three file systems 
share the same code for performing these functions, 
the expectation is that the systems should behave 
identically. Since the system measured in [ROSE92] 
is unavailable for instrumentation, it is unclear why 
results on phases 3 and 4 differ. 


Multi-User Andrew Performance 


The multi-user version of Andrew shows the file 
system performance as a function of the degree of 


Phase 4 Phase5 | Total 
| Grep Compile 
| Touch Bytes | 
44.80 (0.40) | 70.1 (0.70 


9.10(0.30) | 44.40(0.49) 


5.00 (0. 00) | 6.50 (0.81) 9.07 (0.25) 42.90 (1.40) 63.8 (2. 34) 
5.09 (0.28) | 6.37 (0.48 9.07 (0.26 42.61 (0.49 63.6 (0.62 





Table 6: Single-User Andrew Benchmark Results. This table shows the elapsed time for each phase of the benchmark on each 
file system. Reported times are the average across ten iterations with the standard deviation in parentheses. LFSC indicates that the benchmark 
was run on the log-structured file system with the cleaner running, but the similarity in results for most phases indicates that the cleaner had virtu- 
ally no impact on performance. Overall, LFS demonstrates approximately a 9% difference in performance which can be attributed to asynchro- 
nous file creation and write-clustering. 
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multiprogramming. The test is performed by mmning 
N concurrent invocations of the benchmark, with each 
invocation creating, traversing, and removing its own 
directory hierarchy. The reported results are the aver- 
ages of the results of each of ten runs for each invoca- 
tion. The resulting averages are divided by the mul- 
tiprogramming level to produce the metric ‘‘elapsed 
seconds per invocation.”’ 


The goal of the multi-user test is to examine two 
aspects of the file systems’ behavior under the 
software development workload. First, as the mul- 
tiprogramming level increases, the entire data set no 
longer fits in the cache, so more I/O is performed. 
Secondly, with separate directory hierarchies, the dif- 
ferent forms of locality used by LFS (temporal local- 
ity -- files created at about the same time reside close 
together) and FFS (logical locality -- files in the same 
directory are placed close together) can be compared. 


The multi-user performance is the result of two 
competing factors. As concurrent invocations of the 
benchmark compete for resources, the utilization of 
both the CPU and the disk increases, as does perfor- 
mance. However, after the multiprogramming level 
exceeds two, the total working set becomes too large 
to fit in the cache and the total I/O time increases. 
Towards the left-hand side of the graph, the predom- 
inant factor is the overlap between the CPU and the 
disk. As LFS is already performing most of its I/O 
asynchronously, it has less room for improvement 
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Figure 13: Multi-User Andrew Performance. This 
graph shows the elapsed time for all five phases of the Andrew 
benchmark under increasing multiprogramming. Overall, the im- 
pact of multiprogramming is less significant than might have been 
expected, yielding at most a 9% performance improvement. 
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than EFS and FFS. So, the CPU utilization for LFS 
increases from 60% to 80% while the CPU utilization 
for EFS goes from 50% to 89%, explaining the steeper 
decline in elapsed time for EFS than for LFS. 


As the multiprogramming level exceeds four, 
the data sets no longer fit in the cache and the read 
performance becomes the dominant factor for all the 
file systems. Kernel I/O statistics reveal that, on aver- 
age, LFS is performing more seeks than EFS, explain- 
ing the small difference in performance observed as 
the multiprogramming level increases. 


This benchmark indicates that LFS and EFS 
perform comparably on this particular software 
development workload. To generalize, LFS demon- 
strates superior file creation performance, but logical 
locality appears better than temporal locality when the 
working set is too large to fit in the cache. The next 
benchmark demonstrates this even more dramatically. 


5.2.3. Transaction Processing Performance 


A modified version of the industry-standard 
TPC-B is used as the database-oriented benchmark. 
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Figure 14: Multi-User Andrew Performance 
(Blow-Up). This graph emphasizes the small performance 
differences in the multi-user Andrew benchmark. For EFS and FFS 
which perform many synchronous operations, multi-programming 
allows the overlapping of CPU and disk and reduces per-invocation 
time. LFS also benefits from this overlap, but not as significantly as 
the other systems. The second effect is that the total data set size 
begins to exceed the cache capacity and read performance becomes 
the dominant factor. 
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The system is configured for a ten transaction-per- 
second system, but runs single-user without a redun- 
dant log and does not model think time. Each meas- 
urement in Table 7 represents ten runs of 1000 tran- 
sactions. The counting of transactions is not begun 
until the buffer pool has filled, so the measurements 
do not exhibit any artifacts of an empty cache. Tran- 
saction run lengths of greater than 1000 were meas- 
ured, but there was no noticeable change in perfor- 
mance after the first 1000 transactions. 


When the cleaner is not mnning, LFS provides a 
15% performance improvement over EFS. However, 
the impact of the cleaner is far worse than was antici- 
pated. The benchmark randomly updates blocks in the 
237 megabyte account relation, leaving most segments 
fairly full. During the course of the benchmark, the 
cleaner cleaned approximately one segment for every 
50 transactions executed. On average, the cleaned 
segments were 71% utilized and cleaner writes 
accounted for between 60% and 80% of the total 
blocks written and 31% of all blocks transferred. 


In an attempt to reduce cleaner overhead, a 
second set of tests were run with a smaller segment 
size (256 kilobytes). The performance before clean- 
ing is the same as for the one megabyte case, but the 
after-cleaning performance is only slightly better 
(about 6%). As in the one megabyte case, the major- 
ity of the writes performed are on behalf of the 
cleaner (60-70%). While the smaller segment size 
reduces the variation in response time as evidenced 
through the smaller standard deviation, it does not 
significantly improve performance as most of the 
write activity is due to the cleaner. Although a user- 












" Elapsed Time 

per second | 1000 transactions | 
EFS 16.8 
LFS (no cleaner) 


51.75 (0.6%) 
LFS (cleaner, 1M) 85.86 (5.3%) 
LFS (cleaner, 256 K) 






80.72 (1.8%) 





Table 7: Modified TPC-B Performance Results. The 
test database was scaled for a 10 transaction-per-second system 
(1,000,000 accounts, 100 tellers, and 10 branches). The elapsed 
time and standard deviation, as a percent of the elapsed time, is re- 
ported for runs of 1000 transactions. The LFS results show perfor- 
mance before the cleaner begins to run and after the cleaner begins 
to run. Since the cleaner decreased performance by 40%, a second 
test was run with 256 kilobyte segments. Even with the smaller seg- 
ment size, the cleaner decreased performance by 35%. 
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level cleaner avoids synchronization costs between 
user processes and the kernel, it cannot avoid conten- 
tion on the disk arm. 


6. Conclusions 


The implementation of BSD-LFS highlighted 
some subtleties in the overall LFS strategy as well as 
some performance deficiencies. While LFS can util- 
ize a large fraction of the disk bandwidth for writing, 
the cleaner has a severe impact in certain workloads, 
particularly transaction processing. 


While allocation in BSD-LFS is simpler than in 
extent-based file systems or file systems like FFS, the 
management of memory is much more complicated. 
The Sprite-LFS implementation addressed this prob- 
lem by reserving large amounts of memory. Since 
this is not feasible in most environments, a more com- 
plex mechanism to manage buffer and memory 
requirements is necessary. LFS operates best when it 
can write out many dirty buffers at once. However, 
holding dirty data in memory until much data has 
accumulated requires consuming more memory than 
might be desirable and may not be allowed (e.g. NFS 
semantics require synchronous writes). In addition, 
the act of writing a segment requires allocation of 
additional memory (for segment summaries and on- 
disk inodes), so segment writing needs to be initiated 
before memory becomes a critical resource to avoid 
memory thrashing or deadlock. 


The delayed allocation of BSD-LFS makes 
accounting of available free space more complex than 
that in a pre-allocated system like FFS. In Sprite-LFS, 
the space available to a file system is the sum of the 
disk space and the buffer pool. As a result, data is 
written to the buffer pool for which there might not be 
free space available on disk. Since the applications 
that wrote the data may have exited before the data is 
written to disk, there is no way to report the ‘‘out of 
disk space’’ condition. This failure to report errors is 
unacceptable in a production environment. To avoid 
this phenomena, available space accounting must be 
done as dirty blocks enter the cache instead of when 
they are written from cache to disk. 


7. Future Directions 


The novel structures of BSD-LFS makes it an 
exciting vehicle for adding functionality to the file 
system. For example, there are two characteristics of 
BSD-LFS that make it desirable for transaction pro- 
cessing. First, the multiple, random writes of a single 
transaction get bundled and written at sequential 
speeds, so we expect to see a dramatic performance 
improvement in multi-user transaction applications, if 
sufficient disk space is available. Second, since data 
is never overwritten, before-images of updated pages 
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exist in the file system until they are reclaimed by the 
cleaner. An implementation that exploits these two 
characteristics is described and analyzed in 
[SELT93b] on Sprite-LFS, and we plan on doing a 
prototype implementation of transactions in BSD- 
LFS. 


The ‘‘no-overwrite’’ characteristic of BSD-LFS 
makes it ideal for supporting unrm which would undo 
a file deletion. Saving a single copy of a file is no 
more difficult than changing the cleaner policy to not 
reclaim space from the last version of a file, and the 
only challenge is finding the old inode. More sophisti- 
cated versioning should be only marginally more com- 
plicated. 


Also, the sequential nature of BSD-LFS write 
patterns makes it nearly ideal for tertiary storage dev- 
ices [KOHL93]. LFS may be extended to include 
multiple devices in a single file system. If one or more 
of these devices is a robotic storage device, such as a 
tape stacker, then the file system may have tremen- 
dous storage capacity. Such a file system would be 
particularly suitable for on-line archival or backup 
storage. 


An early version of the BSD-LFS implementa- 
tion was shipped as part of the 4.4BSD-Alpha release. 
The current version described in this paper will be 
available as part of 4.4BSD. Additionally, the FFS 
shipped with 4.4BSD will contain the enhancements 
to provide clustered reading and writing. 
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ABSTRACT 


We present the motivation, design, implementation, and performance evaluation of a 
UNIX kernel mechanism capable of establishing fast in-kerne] data pathways between I/O 
objects. A new system call, splice() moves data asynchronously and without user-process 
intervention to and from I/O objects specified by file descriptors. Performance measurements 
indicate improved I/O throughput and increased CPU availability attributable to data copying 


and context switch overhead. 


Introduction 


Improved computer hardware has enabled the 
development of complex applications with enormous 
I/O demands. Providing adequate performance for 
such applications poses a significant challenge to the 
operating systems community, especially with the 
growing popularity of multimedia applications and 
systems. Although both application demands and 
hardware performance have witnessed great gains in 
recent years, I/O system software performance has 
not received commensurate attention. Furthermore, 
fundamental assumptions in the I/O system structure 
may limit achievable performance by introducing 
unnecessary overheads. 


I/O Intensive applications are those applications 
moving a large amount of data (on the order of hun- 
dreds or thousands of megabytes). Many applica- 
tions, especially multimedia applications, require the 
movement of large volumes of data between devices 
or files in a timely fashion with minimal intermedi- 
ate manipulation or processing. Concepts useful for 
improving I/O system performance for these applica- 
tions include minimization of data movement within 
memory, and separating I/O control from I/O data 
transfer [Pas92]. 


With UNIX being the primary operating system 
available for most scientific and high performance 
computing platforms today, evaluation and improve- 
ment of UNIX system performance when exposed to 
I/O intensive workloads is important to ensure a 
viable future execution environment. This study out- 
lines UNIX I/O system modifications aimed at 
improving the performance of such applications in 
current systems. We believe the mechanisms 
presented here to be generally applicable to other 
systems supporting a memory-based I/O buffer inter- 
face to user processes. 


IThis research was supported in part by grants from 
DEC, IBM, NCR, NSF, TRW, and UC MICRO. 


The mechanism we present focuses on improv- 


_ ing performance for I/O intensive applications per- 


forming no direct manipulation of the transferred 
data. However, this does not preclude the use of 
‘‘stacked’’ kernel processing modules to perform 
common functions required by the applications, in a 
fashion similar to Streams [Rit84]. These processing 
modules may even be implemented in hardware 
where appropriate; for example, compression- 
decompression. Today’s workstation technology is 
not capable of providing the high-bandwidth I/O 
demanded by applications like HDTV-quality video 
or even NTSC-quality video, when moved about 
uncompressed and processed by the CPU in real 
time. Regardless, the mechanism we present com- 
plements the functionality provided by the read() 
and write() system calls, and does not preclude 
their use in programs. However, for those applica- 
tions not requiring the buffering interface supported 
by these calls, our mechanism can improve perfor- 
mance, and make possible I/O intensive applications 
using workstation technology available today. 


Design Goals 


Our goal in modifying the I/O system is to demon- 
strate improved data throughput and increased CPU 
availability in current systems, with asynchronous 
operation between devices or files without adversely 
affecting the standard UNIX I/O architecture and 
interface. An attractive strategy for achieving these 
goals is to decouple process execution from I/O data 
flow by introducing a new system call based on the 
following design principles: 

@ Avoid unnecessary data copying 

@ Provide asynchronous operation 

@ Support concurrent I/O operations 


A new system call splice() achieves these 
goals with two unique features. First, the call has 
no buffer interface as do the UNIX read() and 
write() system calls because data is not moved to 
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and from user space. Although we could have opted 
for a shared-memory interface, as several others 
have suggested, we wished to avoid the memory 
interface entirely. Interfaces based upon a memory 
abstraction require data to be moved to and from 
user address space in quanta and format dictated by 
the user process, with additional constraints imposed 
by the local machine’s virtual memory hardware. 
With splice, I/O data is beyond the reach of a pro- 
cess; it may never even go through the machine’s 
main memory (e.g., in systems supporting peer-to- 
peer DMA). Consequently, the kernel can decide 
how to best transfer data between devices, given its 
knowledge of the source and destination transfer 
characteristics and device interfaces. 


Second, the call operates asynchronously in a 
fashion similar to the asynchronous I/O calls present 
in several current versions of UNIX, and Windows 
NT [Cus93]. A calling process may continue user- 
mode execution while I/O is proceeding between 
objects. The process may regain control of the 
splice execution periodically by carefully adjusting 
the transfer size parameter (described below), but 
does not need to create threads or call specialized 
‘fasync I/O’’ functions as several systems require. 


An old-style telephone operator ‘‘patching 
together’? two communicating parties is an appropri- 
ate analogy for the operation of splice. Splice may 
also be thought of as providing the ‘‘reverse’’ capa- 
bility of the original Streams IPC pseudoterminal 
(PT) [(Rit84] or the streams-based pipe implementa- 
tion in 8th Edition UNIX [PrR85]. The PT in 
Ritchie’s streams and pipes in 8th Edition provide 
IPC by cross-connecting file descriptors within the 


int audiofile, videofile; 
int audio dev, video dev; 


audiofile 
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kernel. Splice, in contrast, provides the cross- 
connection of devices within the kernel as specified 
by the calling process. 


Interface 


Splice takes two UNIX file descriptors and an 
integer size aS arguments. The file descriptors 
specify the source and sink of I/O data, respectively. 
They may refer to files, character device special 
files, or sockets. The size parameter specifies the 
number of bytes to be moved between the source 
and the sink; a special value indicates the splice 
should execute until an end of file condition is 
reached or the operation is interrupted by the caller. 
The splice operates asynchronously if either of the 
file descriptors have the FASYNC flag enabled, as 
set by a call to fent1l(). A calling program can 
opt to catch SIGIO to detect the completion of an 
asynchronous splice. 


Example 


The example in Figure 1 illustrates the use of 
splice in an application which plays back a digitized 
movie from a file. 


The above code segment illustrates the use of 
splice to transfer a complete file (e.g., an audio file) 
as well as a partial file (e.g., frames of a video file). 
For audio, the splice moves digital audio samples 
asynchronously from the audio data file to the output 
DAC (D-to-A converter). The program assumes the 
audio DAC driver converts and delivers audio at the 
appropriate playback rate to match the recording rate 
in the file. Several audio device interfaces (e.g., 
Sun’s /dev/audio) operate in this fashion. For 


/* digital audio/video files */ 
/* output dacs */ 


open("movie.audio", O RDONLY); 


videofile = open("movie.video", O RDONLY); 


audio dev 
video dev 


open("/dev/speaker", O WRONLY) ; 
open("/dev/video_dac", O WRONLY); 


fentl(audiofile, F SETFL, FASYNC); /* set async operation */ 


/* copy the audio information; return immediately */ 
splice(audiofile, audio dev, SPLICE EOF); 


/* loop, delivering one frame every timer interval */ 
setitimer(ITIMER_ REAL, &inter_frame_time); 


do { 


rval = splice(videofile, video dev, sizeof(video_ frame) ); 


pause(); 


/* wait for timer to go off */ 


/* it will reload automatically */ 


} while (rval > 0); 


Figure 1: Playing back a movie 
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video, the program assumes a video device capable 
of displaying frames at a maximum rate faster than 
the recording rate of the source file. That is, a full- 
speed splice between the source file and the display 
device would play video too quickly to match the 
corresponding audio. Slowing the splice transfer 
rate is achieved by ensuring the FASYNC property 
is not set, and adjusting the size parameter to specify 
a limited transfer quantum (e.g., the size of a single 
frame for video). The calling process retains control 
of the transfer rate by making splice requests at 
appropriate intervals. A video ‘‘fast forward’’ or 
“slow motion’’ could be affected by adjusting the 
interval timer value. Moreover, splice requires no 
buffer handling by the user program, and provides 
support for multiple simultaneous I/O operations. 


Implementation 


Splice is currently implemented as a system 
call under Ultrix 4.2A, and has been tested on a 
DecStation 5000/200 and DecStation 5000/240. The 
code comprises about 3000 lines of C source code 
(including comments), and increases the kernel’s 
object size by about 10% (to 1.9MB). 


Background 


The current implementation of splice supports 
file-to-file splices between files residing on local disk 
storage devices, socket-to-socket splices for the UDP 
transport protocol, and framebuffer-to-socket splices 
for sending graphical images and video. For brevity, 
this discussion outlines only the portions of the 
implementation relevant to the 4.2BSD-based filesys- 
tem. The splice implementation requires a buffer 
cache kernel interface, and makes use of the follow- 
ing buffer cache routines: bmap(), bread(), 
getblk(), bawrite(), brelse(), as well as 
the dynamic kernel memory allocator and callout 
list. This paper assumes basic familiarity with these 
functions. They are discussed in more detail in 
[LMK89]. 


Implementation and Operational Details 


Assuming an entire file is to be copied, splice 
operates generally as follows. First the size of the 
source file is determined from information present in 
the gnode (Ultrix terminology for generic filesystem 
node). A special splice descriptor is dynamically 
allocated to keep state information about the data 
transfer. Placing all necessary information in this 
descriptor allows I/O to proceed without requiring 
the availability of the calling process’ context. The 
entire list of all physical block numbers comprising 
the source file is determined by successive calls to 
bmap(). The list of physical blocks is stored in a 
dynamically allocated table in the splice descriptor. 
The destination file is mapped similarly to the source 
file, except a special version of bmap() is used for 
improved performance which avoids delayed-writes 
of freshly allocated, zero-filled blocks. At this point, 
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all information necessary to proceed with an asyn- 
chronous data transfer has been stored in the splice 
descriptor, and user-mode execution of the calling 
process may be resumed. 


Read-Side Operation 


Data transfer between the source and destina- 
tion files must be allowed to proceed without block- 
ing; no guarantee can be made as to the availability 
of the calling process’ context. New versions of the 
kernel routines bread() and getblk(), with the 
calls to biowait() removed, provide most of the 
needed functionality. The physical block number is 
retrieved by indexing into the table in the splice 
descriptor by the logical block number on the source 
file. A call to the new bread() will schedule a 
read request and return immediately, instead of 
blocking awaiting buffer completion in 
biowait(). A handler function is installed in the 
buffer preceding the call to the driver’s strategy rou- 
tine by setting the B_ CALL bit and b iodone 
fields in the buffer header. When a read completes, 
the read handler is invoked which in tur schedules 
a write by placing a reference to the write handler at 
the head of the system callout list. 


Write-Side Operation 


The write side of splice is called via the callout 
list with a locked buffer containing valid data just 
acquired from the source file. The callout list is 
used to decouple the I/O access periods at the source 
and destination I/O devices. Lock-step behavior is 
avoided by introducing the asynchrony provided by 
the callout list; this improves performance by allow- 
ing I/O operations at the source and destination 
points to proceed simultaneously. 


New fields in the buffer header structure indi- 
cate the splice descriptor and logical block number 
which are associated with a buffer’s data. Thus, 
several buffers may be in transit simultaneously and 
need not be maintained in sequential order. The log- 
ical block number, retrieved from the read-side 
buffer header, is used to index into the splice 
descriptor to determine the destination physical 
block number for the current buffer’s data. The phy- 
sical block number is used to request a buffer header 
using a modified version of getblk() which 
avoids allocating any real memory to the buffer, but 
rather only sets the b bcount field in the new 
buffer header to the requested size. The data pointer 
in the new buffer header is saved and altered to 
point to the same address the data pointer in the 
read-side buffer does, so both buffers share a com- 
mon data area. We thus avoid copying between 
cache buffers. The size and flags fields in the buffer 
header are also saved and updated to match the 
corresponding fields in the read-side buffer header. 


At this point a write handler is installed in the 
header (by assigning the b iodone in the buffer 
header), and an asynchronous write is performed by 
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calling bawrite(). The write handler begins exe- 
cution after the asynchronous write has completed. 
It retrieves a pointer to the source-side buffer for the 
current logical block number from the buffer just 
written and frees it by calling brelse(). It then 
frees the buffer just written similarly. Finally, a 
read request restarts the entire cycle. 


Flow Control 


Flow control for splice cannot be achieved by 
causing the calling program to block; in any case, 
the caller is not directly responsible for initiating 
intermediate read or write requests, so causing it to 
block would provide little benefit. Instead, rate- 
based flow control based on the completion rate of 
write requests is employed. Each splice descriptor 
maintains a count of the number of pending read and 
write requests. If the number of pending reads and 
the number of pending writes drop below pre- 
specified watermarks (currently 3 and 5, respec- 
tively), the write handler will issue up to a. pre- 
specified number (currently 5) of additional reads. 
These values must be set such that the source is not 
underutilized and the destination is _ not 
overwhelmed. 


Experiments 


We performed several experiments to measure 
the effectiveness of splice. The goal of these experi- 
ments is to demonstrate improvement in CPU availa- 
bility and I/O system throughput. These improve- 
ments are achieved by reducing copying and switch- 
ing overheads when using splice rather than using 
user-level read/write sytem calls to transfer data 
between files. 


Configuration 


We performed all experiments on a DecStation 
5000/200 equipped with 32 MB memory using a 3.2 
MB buffer cache. The DecStation 5000/200 MIPS 
R3000 processor is clocked at 25 Mhz and includes 
a 64 KByte instruction and 64KByte write-through 
data cache. Cached memory read throughput is 21 
MB/s, uncached CPU read rate is 10 MB/s, and 
partial-page write throughput is 20 MB/s [DEC90]. 


We used Digital’s RZ56 and RZ58 SCSI disks 
for performance measurements. The RZ56 provides 
an average rotational latency of 8.3 ms, average seek 
_time of 16 ms, and a to/from media peak data 
transfer rate of 1.66 MB/s. The RZ58 provides an 
average rotational latency of 5.6 ms, average seek 
time of of under 12.5 ms, and to/from media peak 
data transfer rate of 3.1-3.9 MB/s. The RZ56 pro- 
vides 64 KB of read-ahead cache, and the RZ58 pro- 
vides 256 KB of read-ahead cache segmented into 4 
read-ahead requests [DEC92]. 


The performance improvement of splice is most 
pronounced when applied to devices producing or 
consuming data at high rates relative to the CPU 
execution rate. To determine how splice would 
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perform when using fast devices, we also imple- 
mented a RAM disk. The RAM disk is a device 
driver with a character-special and block-special 
device interface upon which a UNIX file system may 
be created. Consequently, we were able to compare 
splice’s performance when using a fast device versus 
when using relatively slow devices (i.e., disks), all 
of which require execution of the same file system 
code. The RAM disk driver uses 16MB of statically 
allocated memory from the kernel’s BSS region, 
leaving a free memory pool of SMB. 


CPU Availability Test 


We accomplish the goals of measuring CPU 
availability and throughput by executing a CPU- 
bound test program in three different environments: 

® IDLE: execution of the test program with no 
other programs running 

@ CP: execution of the test program concurrent 
with a process executing the UNIX program 
cp, copying a large regular file from a file 
system located on one physical disk to a file 
system on a different physical disk 

@ SCP: identical to CP, except a splice-based 
copy program scp is used rather than cp 


Baseline performance indices are obtained by 
executing the test program in the IDLE environment 
and noting how long a fixed set of operations take to 
complete. To measure changes in CPU availability, 
we compare the amount of time required for the test 
program to complete the same number of operations 
in the CP and SCP environments. To measure 
device-to-device file I/O throughput, we ensured a 
read cache cold start condition by performing large 
file I/Os through the buffer cache before taking 
measurements. We ensured write-through behavior 
for the cache in the case of writes by using only 
asynchronous writes for SCP and calling fsync() 
on the destination file for CP. Many of CP’s 
delayed-write blocks are forced to disk in any case 
because the file sizes tested are larger than the buffer 
cache size. 


| Reduction Reduction Improvement 
Due to CP | Due to SCP || SCP over CP 


49.3% 





81.4% | 65.1% 
63.6% 84.2% | 32.4% 
63.8% 79.8% 25.1% 


Improvement in CPU _ Availability 
(Copying 8 MB File) 


Table 1: 


Table 1 shows the relative performance degra- 
dation of a CPU-bound process when executing con- 
currently with a process copying an 8MB file using 
either cp or scp (i.e., the CP or SCP environments), 
with disks of various performance characteristics. 
We also performed tests with significantly larger file 
sizes, with results that were statistically indistin- 
guishable from the 8MB representative case listed 
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above. Column one lists the type of disks being 
used, including the two SCSI disks described above 
and the RAM disk driver (recall that the RZ56 is 
Slowest disk, and the RAMDISK is the fastest). 
Columns two and three show the percentage reduc- 
tion in execution rate experienced by our test pro- 
gram in the CP and SCP environments, respectively, 
as compared to the IDLE environment. Thus, a per- 
centage reduction of X% means the process’s execu- 
tion rate was a factor of X/100 of the "IDLE rate," 
which is the execution rate in the IDLE environ- 
ment. For example, in the CP environment using 
RAMDISKs, the test program executed at 49.3% of 
the rate it would execute in the IDLE environment, 
thus running approximately twice as long in the CP 
environment. Finally, column four indicates the per- 
centage improvement in execution rate when execut- 
ing in a SCP environment compared to a CP 
environment; an improvement in execution rate of 
100% is a doubling in execution speed. This 
improvement factor measures the relative number of 
additional CPU cycles available to run the test pro- 
gram when contending with splice-based rather than 
read/write-based I/O. For example, when using 
RAMDISKs, a _ program’s execution rate will 
improve by 65.1%, effectively shortening the execu- 
tion time by a factor of approximately 3/5 due to 
splice-based I/O (rather than using read/write), see 
Table 1. 


When contending with cp, the test program 
executes between 1/2 and 2/3 of its speed without 
contention. However, when contending with scp 
which uses the CPU and memory more efficiently 
when doing I/O, the test program executes at 4/5 or 
more of its speed without contention. Thus, 
processes will experience a 25 to 65 _ percent 
improvement in execution speed when contending 
with splice-based I/O versus read/write-based I/O, 
depending on the device speeds. With faster dev- 
Ices, splice’s effect on performance improvement 
becomes more dramatic. 


Throughput Tests 


We now consider throughput performance of 
splice-based I/O versus read/write-based I/O. Table 
2 shows the achievable throughput using scp vs. cp 
when copying files. For the throughput tests, we 
disabled the test program used to produce Table 1, 
so the figures in Table 2 represent maximum attain- 
able throughput measures assuming an otherwise idle 
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CPU. Column one indicates the disk type, columns 
two and three represent the throughputs measured for 
copying an 8MB file using scp and cp, respectively. 
The fourth column indicates the percentage improve- 
ment in throughput of scp as compared to cp. Thus, 
splice-based copying can operate at just under 1.8 
times the maximum throughput of read/write-based 
copying using fast devices (in this case, RAM- 
DISKs). However, when using relatively slow dev- 
Ices such as today’s SCSI disks, the disk transfer 
time dominates the overall throughput measurement 
and the benefit of splice is minor. 


Discussion 


The performance improvements achieved by 
splice result from two modifications to the I/O sub- 
system: 

@ shortening the path data must travel between 
devices by eliminating the need to move data 
to and from user space 

@ bypassing context switch overhead between 
the reading of the input device and writing to 
the output device, leaving flow control and 
timing of block transfers (within a single 
splice operation) to the kernel 


Except for small modifications for non-blocking 
behavior, we have not made _ fundamental 
modifications to the buffering, scheduling, or block 
allocation strategies present in most UNIX systems. 
We plan to investigate these areas, as well as the 
performance of our SCSI device driver, with the 
expectation of higher performance. 


Related Work 


The work described here relates to the general prob- 
lems of system overhead encountered with large 
throughput I/O loading. Dean and Armand [DeA92] 
explore the effect of microkernel-based operating 
system design on data movement performance, sug- 
gesting the desirability of including device manipula- 
tion code directly in user processes to avoid copying. 
Similar suggestions are made by Forin et. al in 
[FGB91], who suggest the mapping of device regis- 
ters directly to user-level processes. Govindan and 
Anderson [GoA91] describe ‘‘memory-mapped 
streams’’ as a mechanism for moving continuous 
media data between address spaces using shared 
memory. These approaches require the interface of 
I/O devices to appear as memory objects, and must 
therefore be mappable to a process’ address space. 


|| SCP Throughput | CP Throughput | 


%-Improvement 
(MB/s) || of SCP over CP 


(MB/s) 





Table 2: Mean Throughput Measurements (Copying 8 MB File) 
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Several architectures restrict the ability to map dev- 
ices, especially to user address space. Furthermore, 
we believe the data transfer size granularity should 
be specified by the application, rather than being 
constrained by details of the VM hardware. 


In an approach similar to ours, Pasieka et. al 
[PCM91] suggest the UNIX ioctl be used to pass 
handles between source and destination devices, 
referring to kernel-level data objects. Their scheme 
decouples data movement from the application but 
requires user process execution to effect a data 
transfer between devices. 


Conclusions 


This study suggests a viable and promising 
augmentation to the standard UNIX system interface 
for I/O intensive applications. The experimental 
results indicate a reduction in process-related over- 
head which contributes to improved performance, 
both in terms of throughput and CPU availability 
during I/O periods. The programmer interface is 
convenient for the class of applications wishing to 
move data unaltered from one device or file to 
another. We believe the class of I/O intensive appli- 
cations to be a large one, including multimedia pro- 
grams wishing to connect audio and _ video 
‘‘streams’’ between devices and files. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this paper we present an architecture and prototype implementation for discovering 
key network characteristics, such as hosts, gateways, and topology. The Fremont system uses 
an extensible set of modules to discover information, based on a variety of different protocols 
and information sources, rather than a single network management protocol. This approach 
allows more complete and timely information to be discovered than, for example, using only 
one protocol, even one as capable as the Simple Network Management Protocol. The 
discovered information is time-stamped and recorded in a database. The contents of this 
database are cross-correlated to form an increasingly complete network picture, to direct 
further discovery, and to highlight inconsistent information. 


Introduction 


The Scenario 


Everything looked OK on the network monitor 
when your boss walked in, complaining that she 
couldn’t get to the Ancient History server in the 
Classics department. Now you’re in trouble. Every- 
thing you normally monitor is obviously up, but the 
problem just won’t go away. But no problem, if you 
have the tool that will tell you what the route is sup- 
posed to be to get to the Classics subnet. You had 
heard before that they were on the network, but you 
never lanew that the connection was via a Sun 
workstation / gateway in the Athletics department. 
After a quick call, you can report back to your boss 
that the coach has plugged his workstation back in, 
and the history server should be accessible in ten 
minutes. 


Well, probably the campus network wouldn’t 
really depend on careful administration in the Athlet- 
ics department. Nonetheless, tracking changes and 
problems in a campus network is difficult, because 
authority and responsibility for various network seg- 
ments is distributed across multiple organizations. 
Even on the segments that are well controlled, users 
(particularly those departing the institution) have no 
incentive to report that they are removing their host 
from the network. It is usually not an emergency, 
but it is useful to find out about such activities, par- 
ticularly before one runs out of network addresses on 
a segment. 


Motivating The Approach 


"What’s the big deal?" you ask. "I can use tra- 
ceroute[9] to track down this routing problem." 
Perhaps. But traceroute really works best when the 
network is functioning properly. When there are 
problems, traceroute alone may not identify the 
problem. There may be multiple paths between a 
host and destination; over time the routes may 
change. Maybe you are experiencing a performance 


bottleneck, rather than a network partition. Observ- 
ing that traffic passes across a subnet with a large 
number of hosts attached to it may help explain the 
problem. Other problems may also arise. For exam- 
ple, on any large network occasionally two hosts get 
configured with the same IP address. This generally 
makes communications impossible for either host. 
Detecting this problem is relatively easy if you have 
a tool that remembers the IP and Ethernet associa- 
tions longer than the usual timeout of the ARP 
cache[15]. 


"Well," you continue, "I can use traceroute to 
find the path, and then I can use the Simple Network 
Management Protocol (SNMP)[2] to check the 
packet arrival rates at each gateway along the way. 
That handles the performance problem. For multiple 
network addresses I would..." 


Sure, you can do it manually, but this is the 
sort of thing that computers are supposed do well. 
The fragmented nature of the existing network 
management tools makes life difficult. 


There are two types of problems with current 
network management tools. First, each tool takes a 
particular perspective, and cannot support network 
Management functions that require other perspec- 
tives. For example, SNMP treats the network as a 
set of instrumented devices. It can only retrieve 
information from nodes where SNMP agents are run- 
ning, and cannot perform active probing tasks (such 
as traceroute). Moreover, since it focuses on manag- 
ing known devices, it cannot aid in the discovery of 
devices or services, and the network manager must 
invest significant effort in configuring these tools. 


More generally, different sources of network 
information have different characteristics with 
respect to timeliness of discovered information, 
discovery expense, danger of generating network 
problems (such as broadcast storms), and complete- 
ness of discovered information. 
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These differences lead to the second problem: 
network managers must manually cross-correlate 
information obtained from several tools. The tedi- 
ously detailed nature of this information makes it 
virtually impossible for a network manager to har- 
vest all of the useful information that is potentially 
available. Instead, when problems arise the manager 
probes the small window of information needed to 
solve that problem. 


What is needed is a framework for network 
management that combines the various tools into an 
integrated system. The system should observe many 
different aspects of network state, and integrate the 
information into a coherent picture. Given such a 
picture, the network manager can learn of problems 
earlier, and can view a current picture of various 
aspects of the network more easily. 


System Description 


Overview 


John Charles Fremont was a nineteenth century 
explorer in Colorado, California, and other parts of 
the western United States[4]. Inspired by his versa- 
tility, we named our network discovery system after 
Fremont. The Fremont system architecture is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. In this figure, light lines indicate 
control flow, and heavy lines indicate data flow. 










- Discovery Manager 
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lorer Modules 
ae DNS 
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Program 
Network Interface 
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Figure 1: Fremont System Architecture 












The Fremont system is based on an extensible 
suite of Explorer Modules, each of which uses a 
commonly available, existing network protocol or 
information source to uncover network information. 
This range of modules supports a broad set of 
discovery mechanisms and techniques. Some 
Explorer Modules actively probe the network, send- 
ing packets out into the network, and watching their 
effects. Other Explorer Modules generate no net- 
work traffic, and instead quietly observe the network 
activity around them. For example, passive packet 
monitoring allows routing information to be col- 
lected without imposing added processing load on a 
gateway. More active, directed probing allows both 
local and remote networks to be examined without 
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the need for installing specialized network monitor- 
ing hardware or software. 


Just as Fremont the explorer kept a dated jour- 
nal of his activities, the Fremont system records 
discovered information in a central repository, which 
we call the Journal. This Journal is managed by the 
Journal Server, which serializes updates, time- 
stamps and records the data, and answers queries 
from programs that wish to interrogate the Journal. 


The activities of any good explorer are heavily 
influenced by experiences along the way. The 
Fremont system supports this function by way of a 
Discovery Manager. The Discovery Manager inter- 
rogates the Journal, and compares information 
discovered from the various Explorer Modules to 
determine a more complete picture of network 
characteristics (such as topology), and direct further 
discovery. Because every discovered feature is time 
stamped with its original date of discovery, its last 
change, and its last verification, network changes are 
easy to track. The Journal can also be interrogated 
by user interface agents, as will be discussed later in 
this paper. 

The Fremont system is intended for a variety of 
network environments. Because all modules com- 
municate via BSD sockets, there are no restrictions 
about the physical location of individual modules. 
Moreover, the system can be replicated at multiple 
sites, exploring different networks, and sharing infor- 
mation among the replicated components. 


Explorer Modules 


The current Fremont prototype supports 8 dif- 
ferent Explorer Modules, based on 4 different infor- 
mation sources. For each information source, we 
give a brief description of the nature of the source, 
what type of information the Explorer Modules can 
discover using that source, and a detailed discussion 
of how each Explorer Modules operates. The 
detailed discussions include the conditions under 
which each information source can and cannot suc- 
cessfully discover network information, as well as 
how the information can be cross-correlated with 
other discovered information to provide insight into 
the represented networks. 


The reader interested only in a_ high-level 
understanding of the Fremont system can read the 
first 2-3 paragraphs in each Explorer Module subsec- 
tion, and skip the detailed discussions. 


Address Resolution Protocol Explorer Modules 


The Address Resolution Protocol (ARP) pro- 
vides a mapping between Medium Access Control 
(MAC) and network layer addresses (e.g., between 
Ethernet and IP addresses)[15]. Whenever a host 
tries to send a packet to another host on a shared 
subnet, the sending host must first look up the Ether- 
net address in the local host’s ARP table. If there is 
no entry for that IP address, the host must broadcast 
an ARP request for the destination Ethernet address. 
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The host that claims to have that IP address will 
reply to the requester. 


Fremont has two Explorer Modules that dis- 
cover and record the mappings provided by the 
Address Resolution Protocol. This information can 
be used in many cases to determine the manufacturer 
of the discovered interface’. It can also aid in deter- 
mining gateways, locating changes in interface 
configurations, and discovering multiple interfaces 
with the same network layer address. 


Fremont’s ARPwatch Explorer Module pas- 
sively monitors ARP message exchanges, and builds 
a table of Ethernet/IP address pairs for the directly 
attached subnets. Because this module uses the Net- 
work Interface Tap (NIT) feature of SunOS, this 
module must be run with system privileges. 


Fremont also has an _ EtherHostProbe[12] 
Explorer Module, which attempts to send an IP 
packet to the UDP Echo port of each host in a range 
of addresses. Doing so causes the originating host to 
generate ARP requests, the responses for which are 
entered into the host’s ARP table, and then read by 
the EtherHostProbe Explorer Module. For each 
address probed, one ARP request is broadcast. In 
addition, if there is a host on the network with the 
probed address, it will generate an ARP reply. The 
Originating host will then send the UDP packet to 
the Echo port of the probed host, and the probed 
host will, if so configured, reply to that packet. In 
summary, there is an ARP request broadcast for each 
address probed, and then two or three additional 
packets will appear on the network for each respond- 
ing host. The module limits the rate of generated 
packets to four per second. It does not use the Net- 
work Interface Tap and does not require special 
privileges. 

Fremont has two ARP-based Explorer Modules 
because each module has different strengths and 
weaknesses. The ARPwatch module requires special 
privileges, and will not discover hosts that are not 
recipients of traffic from other hosts. This module 
generates no network traffic, and can be left to run 
for long periods of time. The EtherHostProbe 
module generates traffic, and does not require special 
privileges. It provides more thorough discovery, and 
will finish in an amount of time limited by the 
number of addresses probed. 


Both modules share some common limitations. 
Both are limited to gathering information only about 
hosts that are on a directly attached, locally shared 
subnet (e.g., hosts on the same Ethernet as the one 
on which the Explorer Module is running). Both 
modules must ignore "proxy" ARP replies, where a 
gateway issues an ARP reply for hosts that are 


I Throughout this paper we use the term interface to 
refer to a network interface, i.e., a separately addressable 
network connection to a machine. 
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behind the gateway. This is easily done when the 
remote hosts are on a different subnet, but some 
gateway devices will reply for a set of addresses on 
the local subnet. Our solution in these cases is to 
recognize the device type when the multiple IP 
addresses are reported for a single Ethernet address. 
Except for this case, multiple IP addresses for a sin- 
gle Ethernet address usually indicates that a system 
has been reconfigured. Multiple Ethernet addresses 
for a single IP address usually indicates a 
misconfigured host, which is using the IP address 
assigned to some other host. 


Internet Control Message Protocol Explorer 
Modules 


The Internet Control Message Protocol (ICMP) 
provides a variety of network layer information, as 
part of the Internet Protocol (IP)[16]. Fremont has 
four Explorer Modules based on ICMP. Since ICMP 
packets are usually processed at high priority in 
router queues, the ICMP Explorer Modules take pre- 
cautions not to send them too frequently. 


The first two ICMP Explorer Modules are 
based on ICMP "Echo Request" and "Echo Reply" 
Messages. These messages are used by the UNIX 
"ping" program, to test if a remote host is reach- 
able[14]. The purpose of these two modules is to 
identify operational interfaces attached to the net- 
work. The first Explorer Module is based on 
sequential pings. This module sequences through a 
range of addresses, recording when it receives 
replies. 


The second ICMP Explorer Module is based on 
broadcast pings. This module sends an ICMP Echo 
Request to the broadcast address of the subnet being 
probed. These directed broadcasts tend to be less 
successful than sequential pings on a subnet with 
many hosts, because closely spaced replies can cause 
many collisions. However, if used carefully, broad- 
cast ping can be an effective interface discovery tool 
for large subnets of class A and B networks. In par- 
ticular, it works well if the address space is large but 
there are not very many hosts on the individual sub- 
nets. In these cases, a sequential search of the 
address space would take a long time. 


Directed broadcast packets that are broadcast 
with a time-to-live field larger than one can cause 
severe broadcast storms, due to incorrect networking 
software implementations or configurations in even 
just one host on a network. To minimize this prob- 
lem, the broadcast ping Explorer Module sends pack- 
ets with minimal time-to-live values (determined 
dynamically, in a fashion similar to the sequential 
increase mechanism used by traceroute; see below). 
To avoid broadcast storms, many gateways are 
configured not to broadcast packets that have a 
directed broadcast address as the destination address. 
This avoids the problem, but also reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the broadcast ping module. 
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The third ICMP Explorer Module is based on 
ICMP mask request/reply messages for determining 
the subnet mask of a network interface. This is not 
as widely implemented as the echo request/reply. In 
fact, some implementations allow the interface to be 
configured not to respond to subnet mask requests, to 
avoid problems with hosts configuring themselves 
based on incorrect subnet mask replies. Nonethe- 
less, Fremont uses this feature of ICMP to discover 
and record the subnet masks of all the interfaces that 
it has already discovered. Fremont uses the col- 
lected subnet masts to aid in determining the net- 
work structure. It also uses the gathered information 
to detect conflicting subnet masks on different inter- 
faces of a subnet. 


The fourth ICMP Explorer Module uses a tech- 
nique similar to Traceroute [9], to determine the 
route a packet would take from source to destination. 
Normally, when a packet is sent towards a destina- 
tion, it has a "Time-To-Live" (TTL) field that is set 
large enough that the packet may reach its destina- 
tion, yet small enough that undue network resources 
will not be consumed if the packet gets caught in a 
routing loop. As each router along the path receives 
the packet, it decrements the TTL field. If a router 
decrements the TTL field to zero, that router is sup- 
posed to drop the packet and send an ICMP Time 
Exceeded packet back to the source of the original 
packet. If the TTL is still non-zero, then the router 
forwards the packet on to the next router closer to 
the destination. 


Traceroute takes advantage of this feature to 
determine routes by sending a sequence of UDP 
packets towards a destination host. The first packet 
in this sequence has a TTL of 1. That packet is 
dropped by the first router along the path, and that 
router sends an ICMP Time Exceeded message back 
to the source. The next packet is sent with a TTL of 
2, and the second router along the path drops the 
packet and returns an ICMP Time Exceeded mes- 
sage. This process continues until the TTL of the 
packet sent is just large enough for the packet to 
reach its destination. The sequence of ICMP Time 
Exceeded messages retumed to the source provides a 
trace of the routers along the path to the destination. 
The packets are sent to a port on the destination host 
that is unlikely to be used. Thus, when the packet 
arrives at the destination, it will typically cause the 
destination host to send either an ICMP Protocol 
Unreachable or ICMP Port Unreachable message. 


Fremont’s Traceroute Explorer Module uses 
this mechanism to determine the structure of the net- 
work surrounding the host on which the module is 
running. It does this by using the traceroute scheme 
to identify gateways and the subnets to which those 
gateways are connected. 


Not all routers perform correctly as described 
above. Some hosts send their Unreachable message 
back to the source using the TTL field from the 
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received packet, causing the packet not to arrive 
back at the source until the TTL of the original 
packet is large enough for an entire round trip. The 
Traceroute Explorer Module can handle most of the 
common failure modes, and hence provides an excel- 
lent means of discovering network topology. 


The Traceroute Explorer Module sends packets 
towards three host addresses on the destination sub- 
Net, in an attempt to maximize the amount of infor- 
mation discovered. For example, if the module is 
sending packets towards subnet 128.138.238 (net- 
mask of three bytes), then it sends packets to 
128.138.238.0, 128.138.238.1, and 128.138.238.2. If 
a host receives a packet that is addressed to host 
zero on the subnet, the host is supposed to treat that 
packet as though it were addressed to that host. The 
module therefore sends to host zero on the destina- 
tion subnet to maximize the chance of getting a 
reply from a node on that subnet. We send to two 
other addresses on that subnet, on the assumption 
that although one of those addresses may actually be 
the interface address of the gateway that accepted 
the packet addressed to host zero, the other address 
will not be that same gateway. The gateway should 
then send a final ICMP Time Exceeded message as 
it decrements the TTL to zero and drops the packet 
destined to some other address on the subnet. 


The Traceroute module continues to send pack- 
ets towards as yet unreached destinations while wait- 
ing to timeout packets it has sent to other destina- 
tions. It ensures that no more than eight packets per 
second appear on the network as a result of this 
parallel activity. With a ten second timeout for a 
response, this can result in up to 80 outstanding 
packets at any one time. However, most of these 
packets will have been lost somewhere, and the 
module will just be waiting for them to time out. 


The Traceroute module is designed to operate 
on a local, high-speed network. Although the 
module will work across shared, low-speed serial 
connections, it stops tracing towards a particular des- 
tination if that trace reaches any of several national 
backbone networks. 


Because it will receive ICMP Time Exceeded 
messages from only the single closest interface on 
the routers along the traced path, the Traceroute 
module will only discover half the interfaces 
traversed. Running this module from multiple loca- 
tions in the network will acquire more complete 
information about the router interface addresses. 


The current implementation of this module does 
not make any attempts to discover multiple paths, 
although the internal data structures are in place to 
accommodate this. Alternate routes can _ be 
discovered by running the module from different 
points in the network or, in some cases, simply by 
running it at different times. For example, if a 
lower priority, redundant path exists between two 
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locations, that path will be discovered only when the 
primary path is down. Since this module, like all of 
the other Explorer Modules, stores its information in 
the Journal, the Journal will contain more complete 
information aggregated from multiple invocations of 
this module. 


Routing Information Protocol Explorer Module 


The Routing Information Protocol (RIP) uses 
broadcast messages to advertise routes to particular 
networks, subnets, or hosts[7]. Although it has fairly 
limited capabilities, RIP is widely used. Each RIP 
packet from a router contains a list of network 
addresses and metrics. No subnet mask information 
is contained in these packets, so routes to networks, 
subnets, or hosts are determined by comparing the 
subnet mask of the receiving host to the address 
being advertised. Subnet advertisements are not pro- 
pagated outside of the network to which the subnets 
belong. 


Unfortunately, not all RIP sources are 
trustworthy. Many badly configured hosts "promis- 
cuously" rebroadcast all learned routing information 
without regard to the subnet from which that infor- 
mation was learned. This gives the false impression 
that the host may really have a separate route to the 
advertised networks. Fremont’s RIP _ Explorer 
Module attempts to identify those RIP sources that 
appear to be operating in this erroneous manner. 


The RIP module monitors RIP advertisements 
on shared subnets, building a list of hosts, subnets, 
and networks as they are seen in the advertisements. 
The collected data is recorded in the Joumal, and 
used as clues for further discovery probes. 


Like the ARPwatch module, the RIJPwatch 
module uses the Sun NIT with a packet filter to 
watch the RIP packets on the shared subnets. This 
means that this module must run with system 
privileges, and that the module can see no further 
than the directly attached subnets. 


Domain Naming System Explorer Module 


The Domain Naming System (DNS) stores 
name, address, name server, and other information 
about interfaces in a distributed, hierarchical data- 
base[13]. Names and addresses are both stored in 
two distributed tree structures. One tree is organized 
to permit easy address lookups given a domain 
name. The other tree is organized to permit easy 
name lookups given an IP address. This latter tree 
is often called the "reverse" domain. 


Fremont’s DNS Explorer Module searches the 
appropriate subtree for all addresses in a specified 
network. The primary purpose of this module is to 
discover network topology by identifying gateways. 
This module was derived from the "nslookup" pro- 
gram, which is part of the Berkeley Internet Name 
Domain server distribution[10]. Nslookup under- 
stands how to format queries for all of the different 
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types of data that the DNS supports, and how to 
interpret the results. 


The DNS module retrieves the set of all 
address-to-name mappings from a domain, using 
"zone transfers". It does this by descending recur- 
sively into the DNS tree starting from a specific 
point, in a manner similar to Ganatra’s Census pro- 
gram(6]. This technique creates no more network or 
name server load than is caused by a secondary DNS 
server. 


The DNS module also uses ICMP Mask 
Requests to retrieve the subnet mask from one of the 
first hosts discovered on the desired network.” This 
is usually one of the name servers, thus increasing 
the likelihood that the returned mask is correct. 
Using the subnet mask and the information obtained 
from the DNS tree, the module tries to determine 
which sets of interfaces comprise gateways. It does 
this by looking for several different matches. The 
most obvious case is when multiple IP addresses 
correspond to the same machine name. The DNS 
module also looks for multiple names for the same 
address, and then looks for matches within those 
groups. It further looks for names which differ only 
by "-gw" or similar naming conventions.’ This 
module also looks for "designated" gateways[13], but 
this does not appear to be a widely implemented use 
of the DNS. 


The DNS module records in the Journal the 
number of hosts on each subnet and the highest and 
lowest addresses assigned on each subnet. Since the 
module has the complete set of name/address pairs 
for the network being examined, it could send all of 
this information to the Journal. However, because 
this information is readily available from the DNS, 
we do not record a name/address pair if it is the only 
information that we have involving an interface. 


Journal 


Each Explorer Module collects some subset of 
the available network data, depending on where the 
module runs and which protocol or information 
source it uses for discovery. This information is 
recorded in the Journal. 


Most recorded data are used to provide a 
representation of the network. These data may then 
be used to answer user queries about the network 
entities and structure. In addition, some of the 
recorded data are used as a guide to further 


“The DNS module was written before we had a Journal 


server. Since it needed the subnet mask in order to know 
how to allocate interfaces to subnets, and since we wanted 
to make this as automatic as possible, we chose to have 
the DNS module invoke the Subnet Mask module. 

JIn the future we will identify possible gateways using 
other weaker heuristics, tagging the resulting entries in the 
database with a "questionable quality" flag. 
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discovery. For example, the data collected from RIP 
packets provide strong indications about the 
existence of specific other networks and subnets. 
This information is used by the traceroute Explorer 
Module to improve its performance. 


The Journal data are grouped into records 
representing interfaces, gateways, and _ subnets. 
Table 1 shows the primary fields that are maintained 
for interface records. 


MAC layer address 
Network layer address 


DNS name 
Subnet mask 
Gateway to which this interface belon 


Table 1: Interface Fields 





Gateways are represented as collections of 
interfaces. For gateways, we also record the subnets 
to which they are connected. The reason for doing 
this is that the Traceroute Explorer Module is able, 
in some cases, to determine the subnet to which a 
gateway is attached without being able to determine 
the address of the interface on that subnet. 


For each discovered subnet, we record a list of 
gateways attached to that subnet. Note that there are 
cases where we may have discovered a subnet, but 
do not yet know what gateways are connected to that 
subnet. 


All data items are stored with the date and time 
of initial discovery, last change, and last verification. 
This information is useful for observing several net- 
work characteristics. For example, we can see when 
hosts have been removed from the network. When 
this happens, Fremont stops updating the interface 
data record (except perhaps via the DNS Explorer 
Module). A network manager can observe this, and 
then contact the owner of the missing host to verify 
that the network address can be reused. 


Because it is the shared place where observa- 
tions are stored, and because there are several 
Explorer Modules recording complimentary findings 
there, the Journal is more that just the sum of its 
parts. For example, the fact that the same Ethernet 
address is observed by two ARP modules running on 
different subnets is not significant until that informa- 
tion is written into the Journal. Only then, because 
of the common storage, can that gateway be 
discovered. Similarly, both the Traceroute and DNS 
Explorer Modules collect information about gate- 
ways, and store that information in the Journal. 
Because the two modules use different techniques, 
the resulting data in the Journal are more complete 
than might be determined by either module acting 
alone. 
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Journal Server 


The Journal Server maintains an in-memory 
representation of the Journal data, which it writes to 
disk periodically and at termination. 


As noted in the Journal description, the stored 
data are grouped into records representing each inter- 
face, gateway, or subnet. Each of record is stored in 
a linked list for that type of data. The lists are 
ordered by time of last modification, so that the most 
recently changed items are at the end of the list. 
The data records for interfaces are indexed by three 
AVL trees, for lookups by Ethernet address, IP 
address, and DNS name. This allows quick access 
to individual data records, as well as access to 
ranges of records. An AVL tree is also used to 
index subnet records by subnet address. Gateways 
can be accessed by any one of their interfaces. The 
storage requirements are shown in Table 2. 


Bytes/Record 


Interface | 200 
Gateway | 84 


jSubnet_ [| 76 


Table 2: Journal Storage Requirements 


Note that in a distributed environment, no one 
Journal Server would need to store information about 
much more than the local network. Hence, storage 
requirements are modest. For example, a 25% full 
class B network (16k interfaces) with 192 subnets 
used (and an equal number of gateways) would 
require under four megabytes of memory. 


The Journal Server responds to three primary 
requests: Store/Update, Get, and Delete. These 
requests are supported through a common library of 
access and data transfer routines that the Explorer 
Modules, Discovery Manager, and data analysis and 
presentation programs use. The Get function may 
return multiple data records depending on the selec- 
tion criteria in the request. 


Discovery Manager 


The purpose of the Discovery Manager is to 
decide what information needs to be collected and 
what Explorer Modules should be invoked to collect 
those data. The Discovery Manager initializes itself 
by reading a startup/history file containing the 
address of the Journal Server, and the command 
Name, invocation frequency, and information about 
recent runs for each Explorer Module.‘ It then opens 
a connection to the Journal Server and retrieves the 
data related to the attached subnets. It next adjusts 
the schedule for running any particular Explorer 
Module, based on the data already collected. The 


“The startup/history file was implemented before we had 
a Journal server. In the future we will move this data to 
the Journal. 
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startup/history file records what each Explorer 
Module needs for input, and what features it discov- 
ers. The current list is shown in Table 3. 


As the Discovery Manager runs the various 
Explorer Modules, it updates the startup/history file, 
which is used to determine what modules to run 
next. For example, if the Discovery Manager sees 
that 20 of 400 interfaces recorded in the Journal do 
not have subnet masks recorded and that this was 
true before the "subnet mask" module was last 
invoked, then the Discovery Manager will not shor- 
ten the interval until the next invocation of that 
module. This ensures that the resulting exploration 
effort is as fruitful as possible. 


Source Name | 
ARP- none Enet. & IP 
| watch | addr. matches 
(over time) 


| Ether- IP addrs. Enet. & IP 
HostProbe addr. matches 
= immediately) 


Sequential- 
Ping 


Broadcast- | Subnets or Intf. IP 
Ping Nets addrs. 


Subnet Masks 
Masks 
Traceroute 


| Subnet- | IP addrs. 
Subnets, 
Nets, or 
nothing 


Intfs. per 
gateway; 
gateway- 
subnet links 
none | Subnets, Nets, 
Hosts 
Network 
number 





Table 3: Explorer Module Input/Output 


When the Discovery Manager starts an 
Explorer Module, the Discovery Manager has several 
mechanisms for directing the Explorer Module. The 
particular mechanism for each Explorer Module is 
recorded in the Discovery Manager startup/history 
file. Most Explorer Modules, if given no specific 
direction, will examine the directly connected net- 
works or subnets. 


Presentation Programs 


The ultimate purpose of Fremont is to provide 
some insight into the network being explored. To 
this end, we have built three programs for viewing 
the data available in the Journal. The first program 
simply lists all of the data in the Journal. We used 
this for early debugging. 


The second program presents the interface data 
in three levels of detail, using X window displays. 
The first level lists all interfaces in a particular 


Intfs. per 
gatewa 
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network, including the network layer address, DNS 
name, and time since last verification of existence 
(ignoring time of last DNS verification). This gives 
an easy indication of when the interface was last 
observed on the network. The second level lists all 
subnet interfaces, including the MAC layer address 
(if available), an indication of whether or not this is 
a source of RIP packets, and an indication of 
whether this is one interface of a gateway. The third 
level lists all of the data items stored in the Journal 
for a particular interface. This program is useful for 
looking at the state of the network interfaces over 
time. With it, a network manager can note which 
machines are out of service. 


The third program provides an X window 
display of the network structure, as represented in 
the Journal. This is built from the gateway and sub- 
net records stored in the Joumal. The program 
retrieves the network and gateway entries from the 
Journal, and dumps the data in the format expected 
by SunNet Manager[24]. We then use SunNet 
Manager to display the data, as illustrated in Figure 
2 (showing the output for a part of the University of 
Colorado network discovered by Fremont). This use 
of Fremont provides a significant improvement to 
SunNet Manager. While SunNet Manager provides 
a discover tool that checks the routing table on the 
local machine to find subnets, it does not uncover 
the relationships between the subnets. Using SunNet 
Manager, the user must enter and maintain network 
relationship information manually. Fremont supports 
this function automatically. 


—_ 


SunNet Manager Console: Home 
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Figure 2: Discovering Subnets 


Analysis Programs 


We have two programs that analyze the Journal 
data to uncover possible network problems. The first 
lists subnet mask conflicts for all of the interfaces in 
the same network. With this information we can 
identify hosts that are not configured properly for a 
subnetted environment. 


The second analysis program lists the possible 
conflicts between MAC layer and network layer 
addresses. In particular, we locate cases where mul- 
tiple interface records have the same network layer 
address for different media access addresses, or vice 
versa, The first case represents either changing 
hardware or two different hosts using the same 
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network layer address. The reverse situation may 
represent a system configuration change, a gateway 
doing proxy ARP, or the multiple interfaces of a 
gateway. 


Evaluation And Experiences 


In this section we present measurements and 
comparisons of the various Explorer Modules, to 
help evaluate the overall cost and effectiveness of 
the Fremont system. 


Network and System Load 


Table 4 shows the intervals that we have found 
appropriate for network discovery, the time required 
for completion of each invocation, and estimates of 
the network and module host system load resulting 
from that module. 


Using the intervals specified, network and sys- 
tem load is kept reasonable. We have also installed 
precautions to ensure that Fremont will not adversely 
affect the network on which it is running. For 
example, the system stops tracing towards a particu- 
lar destination if it detects a routing loop. Also, the 
modules that use parallel network activity to 
improve performance limit the rate at which packets 
are generated. The modules that use the Network 
Interface Tap to watch an attached subnet minimize 
the load on the host system by packet filtering. 
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Discovery Effectiveness 


Table S shows the results of a brief run of 
Fremont, exploring one of the subnets in the Com- 
puter Science Department at the University of 
Colorado. For this run, all active modules were run 
once. Results for the one passive-monitoring module 
(ARPwatch) are given after the first 30 minutes of 
monitoring, as well as after 24 hours. As can be 
seen, quite a few interfaces were discovered almost 
immediately, and monitoring network. traffic for a 
day caused most interfaces to be discovered. 


To compute the "% of Total" column, we 
presume that the DNS data are an accurate reflection 
of the network. In the case of the network we tested 
this is a reasonable assumption, because the people 
who operate that subnet are very conscientious about 
keeping the DNS current. In fact, when we scrutin- 
ized the DNS records, we found only two entries for 
which there were no real machines connected to the 
network. From this we concluded that the DNS data 
showed slightly more interfaces than actually 
existed. We did not find any interfaces on the sub- 
net that were not in the DNS. 


Table 6 shows measurements of discovering the 
subnets of the campus network. We have assigned 
about 114 subnets, but several of those are not in use 
at this time. The RIPwatch module discovered 111 
subnets. This can be treated as the exact number of 
subnets since, if we cannot find a route to a subnet 
on campus, then effectively it is not connected to the 
campus network. The DNS module found 93 


ees se ree er earl 


Traceroute 2 oe 2 weeks 


5 - 20 minutes 





4 - 8 pkts/sec moderate 


[DNS | 2 days; 2 weeks 10 pkis/sec 


Table 4: Explorer Module Characteristics 


Module ___ 
ARPwatch 


89 


[interfaces | % of Tota 
C34 | ot] «Run for 30min 


Run for 24 hours 


EtherHostProbe pa Not all hosts up when run | 


BrdcstPing 


SeqPing S39) Not all hosts up when run | | 
56 100 


75 


Collisions 





Table 5: Discovering Interfaces on a Subnet Results from 1 Run of Each Active Module 
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subnets. This is because not all subnet managers 
enter their interface addresses into the name service. 
The DNS module further found 31 gateways con- 
necting 48 of those subnets. Note that each of 
Tables 5 and 6 showed only the modules relevant to 
their discovery task (interfaces for Table 5, subnets 
for Table 6). Not all modules are used for both 
tasks. 


% of 
[ne [ses [Eat] comes 


Traceroute | ‘Gateway _— 
software 
Problems 


RIPwatch 100 | Nearly all 
subnets 
advertized 

wpa Bee 
name served 
Subnets with 
gateways 
identified 


Table 6: Discovering Subnets Results from 1 Run 
of Each Active Module 





Observations 


In the following paragraphs, we offer observa- 
tions from our experiences with the various Explorer 
Modules. In particular, we address such features as 
reliability, completeness, time to completion, and 
network and system resource consumption. 


The Sequential Ping Explorer Module is the 
simplest and most reliable of the modules, because 
virtually every host implements the ICMP Echo 
Request/Reply protocol. The load presented to the 
network is low, because request packets are sent 
only once every two seconds. This will result in one 
reply packet for each existing host. If the module 
receives no response to a packet after issuing one 
request to each destination address, it sends one 
more request packet to each destination that did not 
respond. The second request rarely succeeds on a 
local network unless either the network or the 
remote host are heavily loaded. Running this on a 
class C network takes between 9 and 18 minutes. 
Running this on an entire class B network address 
space would take between 36 and 72 hours. 


The Broadcast Ping Explorer Module presents a 
brief flood of ICMP Echo Reply packets. On a net- 
work with many hosts, this can provide a stress test 
of collision handling implementations, and usually 
results in lost packets, including both ICMP Echo 
Replies and normal traffic. Therefore, the reliability 
of this module suffers. The tradeoff is that this 
module completes in 20 seconds on a directly 
attached network. 
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On our networks, the ARPwatch and RIPwatch 
Explorer Modules consume minimal system 
resources on the hosts running those modules. Nei- 
ther module generates any traffic, and both use the 
NIT to reduce the resource demands on the machine 
running those modules. Similarly, the EtherHost- 
Probe and Subnet Mask modules offer only minor 
loads to the network and the machine mmning those 
modules. Like the Sequential Ping Explorer Module, 
these modules can take a long time to examine a 
large address space. 


The Domain Name System Explorer Module 
operates in two phases. During the first phase, the 
module makes DNS requests of a name server for 
the network being examined. The network load is 
noticeable while the module does "zone transfers", 
as required to descend the DNS tree below the 
desired network. This activity takes about half of 
the time used by this module. During the second 
phase, the module searches the collected information 
for gateways. This is CPU intensive, particularly 
during the search for names with suffixes indicating 
possible gateways. 


The Traceroute Explorer Module is modest in 
the demands that it places on either the network or 
the host system. This is mainly because we under- 
stood that traceroute activity might have significant 
impact on the network. We therefore were careful 
to impose limits on the load presented by this 
module. This conservative approach expands the 
time that it takes for this module to complete its 
exploration. We recommend that this module only 
be used to explore high speed networks (Ethemets or 
faster). The module has command line parameters 
that allow it to be slowed down more than the 
default value, as should normally be done when used 
on a slower network. 


We did not implement an SNMP module in the 
current prototype because SNMP was running on 
only a few machines in our local internet when we 
Started this project. Furthermore, SNMP requires 
knowledge of community names, which limits its 
ease of use. We plan to implement an SNMP 
Explorer Module (see the Future Work section). 


In the DNS Explorer Module, we looked for 
distinguished gateways, as_ described in RFC 
1035[13]. While this information could be useful for 
discerning network topology, we found that it is 
rarely supplied in the deployed DNS _ databases. 
Many other types of information are similarly una- 
vailable or incorrect, such as lists of Well Known 
Services (WKS) and host and operating system type 
information. 


Why is some information (like host names, 
addresses, and mail exchange records) available and 
reasonably up-to-date in the DNS, while other data 
is notoriously bad? The answer is that the data that 
must be correct in the Domain Naming System for 
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proper operation in a networked environment gen- 
erally will be correct. If a host system can function 
on the network without some particular piece of 
information being correct, current, or complete in the 
DNS, then it is quite likely that this information will 
be none of these. For example, the fact that a par- 
ticular Well Known Service is running on a machine 
is more directly available in the distributed collec- 
tion of /etc/inetd.conf files (which provide a list of 
the program locations for each service that is actu- 
ally available on each machine). This is precisely 
why the WKS field in the DNS was deprecated in 
RFC 1123[1]. Network service information can also 
be determined by attempting to connect to a service, 
in the case of virtual-circuit based services[19]. 
Because of this, systems administrators rarely keep 
the WKS entries in the DNS up to date. These 
observations indicate that a name service works best 
for managing data needed for correct network opera- 
tion, and that other types of data are better provided 
by a dynamic discovery process. 


Related Work 


A number of network management tools have 
been built using existing protocols[11, 17, 23]. 
However, these tools use only one or two sources of 
such information, and do not cross-correlate the data 
as Fremont does. Multiple information sources and 
existing protocols have been used to support 
resource discovery in other contexts as well, includ- 
ing Netfind (which discovers Internet user directory 
information)[20] and archie (which discovers files 
available via anonymous FTP)([5]. 


Robertson has built a system called netdig[18] 
that can discover network topology using SNMP. 
Several commercial network management stations 
also provide this capability. However, as with any 
use of SNMP, it is necessary to know the commun- 
ity name for every router in the network being 
examined. Most manufacturers’ SNMP network 
Management stations also offer some simple tools 
for drawing networks. The xnetdb program[3] does 
this at minimal cost, but it does no _ topology 
discovery, beyond connecting together hosts and 
gateways on the same subnet. 


Future Work 


We are currently extending Fremont to provide 
support for large internets, by caching data and sup- 
porting predicate-based queries to limit exchanged 
data to the parts that are needed. As a first step, we 
are making our software freely available, and 
encouraging people to set up Journal Servers 
throughout the Internet. 


Another set of extensions in progress is adding 
Explorer Modules to use the two other protocols in 
their explorations. The first is SNMP. Although 
using SNMP requires knowledge of community 
strings, it is popular and powerful enough to allow 
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improved topology discovery (as done by 
Columbia’s netdig system). The second is Cisco 
Systems’ Gateway Discovery Protocol (GDP). 
While not widely deployed, supporting GDP would 
help fill in some of Fremont’s discovery gaps. A 
"promiscuous" mode network traffic monitor would 
be able to discover all communicating machines in a 
network. We will use this to extend our system into 
the discovery of network services. 


We are also expanding our work with existing 
protocols. For example, beyond monitoring RIP 
advertisements, we plan to use directed probes to 
discover routing information, via the RIP Request 
and RIP Poll queries. The major advantage of doing 
so is that these requests and replies can be routed 
through a network, thus providing access to routing 
information on subnets other than just the local sub- 
net. A problem, however, is that not all routers use 
RIP or respond properly to RIP Request or RIP Poll 
queries. Nevertheless, we expect to be able to iden- 
tify some routers, and even some alternate paths 
using RIP queries [8]. 

Another area of Future work involves running 
the Traceroute Explorer Module from multiple points 
in a network. This is easy to do manually now, but 
will require remote execution capabilities in the 
Discovery Manager. We also plan to use "loose 
source routing", to look for multiple paths in the net- 
work. This feature of IP can allow the module to 
specify an intermediate router through which the 
traced path will be routed. We also plan to branch 
further from the local network, while continuing to 
minimize network impact. For example, if the net- 
work to be traced is only reachable through node G, 
and if G is exactly and always (for the duration of 
the traceroute run) H hops away from the host run- 
ning the Traceroute module, then all traces can start 
with a TTL of H+1 rather than 1, because every 
packet will follow the same path from for the first H 
hops, and there is no need to continually re-trace the 
initial H hop path. 


The data recorded in the Journal need to incor- 
porate a more flexible notion of information quality. 
Currently we treat information discovered by some 
protocols as being of better quality than that 
discovered by other protocols. For example, data 
gathered using the ARP protocol are generally timely 
and correct, whereas DNS data are older and often 
subject to data entry errors. Thus, if the only indica- 
tion of the existence of an interface is its record in 
the DNS, we would not add it to the Journal unless 
it appears to be part of a gateway. Similarly, we 
would like to have a flag to prevent continually 
retrying discovery of some datum that we know is 
unavailable. This would be similar to the negative 
caching concept that has been suggested for the 
DNS, in which the absence of an entry in the DNS 
could be locally cached to avoid unnecessary 
expense of future failed queries. 
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We plan further to examine the feasibility of 
extending the discovery processes to other protocols, 
particularly DECnet and OSI. 

Our initial user inquiry agents focus primarily 
on rudimentary debugging tools with few graphical 
capabilities. We would like to have several tools 
that could provide real-time observation of the 
explorations and the discovered information, and a 
graphical visualization of the structure of the net- 
work as it is discovered. In the future, a more 
sophisticated interface could be integrated, perhaps 
from one of the commercial network management 
packages. 


A final area of future work involves extending 
Fremont’s graphical display mechanism to support 
dynamic updates, as new information is discovered. 


Summary 


The complexity of modern data communication 
networks has led to a situation in which network 
administrators must use a number of different tools 
to track changes and uncover problems in their net- 
works. Because of no one tool provides a complete 
picture of the network, network managers have been 
forced to cross-correlate information obtained from 
several tools manually, often losing important infor- 
mation among the details. 


The Fremont system provides a framework for 
network management that can combine many dif- 
ferent tools into an integrated system. This approach 
represents an extension to the traditional network 
management paradigm, which treats the network 
only as a collection of instrumented devices (as in 
the case of SNMP). In addition to this paradigm, 
our approach supports passive traffic monitoring, 
active network probes, and information gleaned by 
cross-correlating data discovered from multiple 
sources. Because of this cross-correlation, Fremont 
provides more complete and useful information than 
any single network management system. It can also 
flag potential network problems based on incon- 
sistencies in the discovered data. Fremont performs 
these functions without undue consumption of net- 
work or host system resources. 


Table 7 summarizes the network characteristics 
that the current prototype discovers, based on the 8 
different Explorer Modules we have implemented. 
This information is sufficient to provide detailed net- 
work maps, including topology maps (as illustrated 
in Figure 2), and tables showing the names and 
addresses of each host on each network, the local 
gateways used by each host, etc. In the future we 
expect to add route discovery capabilities to 
Fremont, at which time routing maps could also be 
produced. 
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IP Address 
Name 
Subnet Mask 
Gateway Membership 


Gateways | Interfaces on GW 
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Interfaces 











Table 7: Characteristics Discovered by Prototype 


Table 8 summarizes the network problems that 
Fremont uncovers. The uncovered information can 
help network administrators solve a number of prob- 
lems, such as those discussed in the Introduction 
section of this paper. 


IP Addresses No Longer in Use 
Hardware Changes 


Inconsistent Network Masks 
Duplicate Address Assignments 
Promiscuous RIP Hosts 





Table 8: Problems Uncovered by Prototype 


In summary, the Fremont system provides an 
integrated framework for assisting a network 
Manager in discovering network characteristics and 
trouble-shooting network problems. Because it 
makes use of many different information sources and 
network management tools, Fremont can form a 
more complete network picture than any one tool. 


Prototype Software Availability 


The Fremont software is available by 
anonymous FTP from ftp.cs.colorado.edu, in the 
directory pub/cs/distribs/fremont. 
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The Enterprise Distributed 
White-pages Service 


C. Mic Bowman & Chanda Dharap — Penn. State University 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes the Enterprise user directory system. Enterprise is unique among 
directory services in three ways. First, clients identify people using an unordered set of 
attributes called a descriptive name. Descriptive names are easier to use and remember than, 
for example, X.500 distinguished names. Second, Enterprise supports an efficient distributed 
search facility. Rather than query every server in the system, Enterprise maintains several 
distributed indices that trim the set of potential servers to a fraction of the total. Finally, 
Enterprise provides a facility for automatically maintaining its database of information using 
existing repositories of information such as the ruserd daemon and the Sun NIS database. 
This removes the burden placed on users and system administrators to maintain the 
information. Enterprise is implemented as a collection of translators, resolution functions, 
and generators within a Univers descriptive name server. 


1 Introduction 


An internet community is composed of many 
different autonomous organizations. Each organiza- 
tion maintains a collection of information reposi- 
tories that are exported to other internet participants. 
Often, these repositories include information about 
people. Enterprise is a distributed user directory ser- 
vice that helps clients retrieve information about 
people and organizations from a collection of auto- 
nomously maintained repositories. Enterprise sup- 
ports searches through independent servers main- 
tained at many sites around an internet. An Enter- 
prise server consists of a database that stores infor- 
mation about people and organizations, query pro- 
cessing functions that access the information in the 
database, information generators that collect data 
from other repositories, and a communication pack- 
age that supports access through several different 
client programs. Figure 1 shows the structure of an 
Enterprise server. 





Figure 1: The internal structure of an Enterprise 
server 


Enterprise is distinct among user directory ser- 
vices for three reasons. First, Enterprise allows 
clients to construct queries — also called descriptive 
names — using attributes that describe the requested 





object. For example, if a client attempts to resolve 
the descriptive name: 


((name "Paterno”) 
(research-interests "operating systems") ) 


Enterprise will retum information about people 
named ‘‘Paterno’’ who are interested in operating 
systems. The actual set of objects returned depends 
on the resolution function the client selects. Resolu- 
tion functions determine the scope of a query and 
the relative importance of the attributes. For exam- 
ple, the resolution function equal searches for peo- 
ple in the local Enterprise server that are described 
by every attribute in a descriptive name. If the 
client applies equal to the name given above, then 
Enterprise might return the following set of objects: 
(( (phone "837-8319" ) 
(organization "University Park”) 
(organization "Computer Science”) 
(name “Joe Paterno") 
(research-interests “operating systems") 
(research-interests “communication” ) 
(uid "!82cb0411.401d94") ) 
( (phone 367-5037) 
(organization "University Park") 
(organization "Computer Science”) 
(name "Alice Paterno”) 


(research-interests “operating systems") 
(uid "182cb0411,42£714")) 


) 


A different resolution function, probe/ lookup, 
searches a collection of Enterprise servers and 
returns objects that match some of the specified attri- 
butes. Probe/lookup prefers objects that match 
important attributes such name and organiza- 
tion. Note that there is no arbitrary order imposed 
on the attributes that can be specified as part of a 
query. Thus, there is no distinguished name that 
must be remembered as with services such as X.500 
[8]. However, to support rapid lookup for known 
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objects, Enterprise assigns a unique identifier to each 
object. A uid attribute describes the repository and 
location of information about an object. The combi- 
nation of unique identifier and descriptive naming 
facilitates both white-pages and yellow-pages queries 
in Enterprise. 


Second, Enterprise provides a global infrastruc- 
ture for organizing naturally distributed collections 
of information for efficient resolution of descriptive 
names. The natural distribution of information in a 
collection of Enterprise servers reflects the autonomy 
of organizations in an intermet: each repository in an 
internet contains information pertinent to the organi- 
zation that maintains it. Each information repository 
defines a context for resolving descriptive names and 
is implemented within an Enterprise server. A col- 
lection of Enterprise servers forms a loose con- 
federation and is bound together by a set of proto- 
cols for gathering and caching information about 
people, organizations and other servers. For exam- 
ple, an organization might designate a server as pri- 
mary and ensure that it caches information about all 
Other servers within the organization. In this case, 
an Enterprise client can find a list of available 
servers by contacting the primary server. In general, 
by actively maintaining caches, Enterprise creates 
several distributed indices for resolving descriptive 
names with relatively few messages. Compared to 
Enterprise, other directory services use more network 
resources, limit autonomy by centralizing informa- 
tion, or rely on users to maintain the information. 
For example, the X.S00 [8] SEARCH facility pro- 
vides rudimentary descriptive name resolution, but 
requires an exhaustive search of all information 
repositories. In a large internet the cost of this 
search is prohibitively high. 


Finally, portions of the information contained 
in an Enterprise server are automatically collected 
using a facility called information generators. The 
information maintained in an Enterprise server may 
become out-of-date. For example, people change 
jobs and offices. New students are admitted to a 
University and others graduate. Existing directory 
services — such as the NIC name server WHOIS [14] 
— rely on users to maintain pertinent information. 
The weakness of this approach is that users are not 
reliable. 


An Enterprise server collects information from 
a set of existing repositories; e.g., the rstatd and 
ruserd daemons, and the Sun NIS database. Since 
some information contained in these repositories is 
dynamic it is necessary that Enterprise periodically 
validate it. A generator serves as an interface 
between the Enterprise database and an authoritative 
information repository. It collects new information 
and validates existing information. In this way, the 
information in an Enterprise database is maintained 
indirectly through the maintenance of existing infor- 
mation repositories; the database is properly viewed 
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as a cache of information from the authoritative 
repositories. 


This remainder of this paper expounds upon 
these three important characteristics and describes 
some details of the Enterprise implementation. Sec- 
tion 2 describes the conceptual details of a single 
Enterprise server including the database, resolution 
functions, and generators it provides. Section 3 
describes techniques for efficiently locating informa- 
tion within a distributed collection of Enterprise 
servers. Sections 4 and 5 describe the implementa- 
tion and performance of a single Enterprise server 
and several client programs. 


2 Local Information Management 


The Enterprise user directory service consists of 
a collection of autonomously administered servers. 
Each server consists of a database of resource infor- 
mation, a suite of generators for maintaining the 
database, and several resolution functions that 
extract resource information from the database. The 
design of an Enterprise server is affected by two 
goals that are often in conflict: provide the local 
administrator with maximum flexibility to determine 
what information is stored in the database, and pro- 
vide efficient query resolution within a large collec- 
tion of servers. Enterprise attempts to balance these 
goals by establishing a small set of well-known 
mechanisms and policies for information manage- 
ment and functionality. This section describes the 
structure required by a single Enterprise server. 


The Database 


An Enterprise server maintains a lightweight 
relational database — also called a context — that con- 
tains information about people and organizations. 
Each external resource is represented by an Enter- 
prise object that consists of a set of property/value 
pairs called attributes. For example, the following 
set of attributes represents a person in the Penn State 
Computer Science Department: 

( (name "Joe Paterno”) 

(organization "Computer Science Department” ) 

(account "joepa”") 

(office "310 Whitmore Lab”) 

(phone "865-5555") 

(research-interests “operating systema” ) 

(public-directory "/home/curly/4joepa/pub” ) ) 


Generators add (register) and remove (unregister) 
attributes from objects in the database. 


Since each organization is responsible for its 
own database, it is reasonable to assume that there 
will be variations in the representation of attributes 
and objects. For example, one database may register 
phone number attributes as a "phone" property simi- 
lar to the example above. Another organization may 
separate the phone number attribute into home and 
office numbers. This flexibility creates a vocabulary 
problem. One solution to the vocabulary problem is 
to mandate a set of properties that must exist for 
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each object. Only queries that contain these attri- 
butes can be resolved. This approach limits the 
autonomy of organizations and forces organizations 
to agree upon a set of common properties. The 
vocabulary problem can also be solved by eliminat- 
ing properties altogether, thus eliminating the need 
for clients to know the names of properties. The 
attributes are flattened into a single property that 
contains unstructured keywords. This approach has 
the advantage that clients do not need to know the 
property names in order to query a server. However, 
some semantic information is lost. For example, 
there is no way to distinguish between an office and 
home phone number. As will be shown in Section 
‘‘Global Infrastructure’’, this semantic information is 
the key to efficiently resolving queries among a large 
set of servers. 


Enterprise solves the vocabulary problem by 
combining important’ characteristics of each 
approach. The attributes registered for an object are 
broken into three classes: mandatory, recommended, 
and optional. Mandatory attributes are those that 
must be registered for an object; e.g., a person must 
have attributes for the name, organization, and 
account properties. The set of mandatory attri- 
butes is the same for each Enterprise server and 
includes properties most often sought by clients, 
such as a user’s name. Recommended attributes are 
special in that Enterprise maintains structures to 
facilitate efficient resolution of queries that involve 
recommended attributes. However, recommended 
attributes need not be registered for every object. 
For example, Section ‘‘Global Infrastructure’’ 
describes a distributed index involving zip codes and 
city/state pairs. Recommended attributes for a user 
include zip=-code, phone-number, city, 
state, and interests. Optional attributes can 
be added by participating organizations as required. 
For example, the public-directory property 
gives information about where files may be left for a 
person. Each Enterprise server defines a special pro- 
perty, called optional, that is the union of all 
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optional attributes registered for an object. In this 
way, a client can specify a particular optional attri- 
bute if the property is known, or a keyword for the 
optional attribute if the property is not known. 


A type object is a special object that describes 
the mandatory, recommended, and optional attributes 
for different classes of resources. For example, the 
person type is minimally defined by the following 
type object: 

( (name "Person" ) 
(mandatory "name" "organization" “account” ) 
(recommended "zip-code" "“phone-number” 


"city" "state" "interests" ) 
(optional "“public-directory”) ) 


Each organization can specialize the set of optional 
attributes for a particular resource class. Recom- 
mended attributes can be removed from the base 
type by any organization. However, new recom- 
mended attributes can be added only when a 
corresponding distributed search index is created. 
The set of mandatory attributes is immutable. Type 
objects are stored in the database and have manda- 
tory attributes name, mandatory, recommended, 
and optional. A client that needs to know the 
properties supported by a particular server can look 
at the type objects defined within that server’s data- 
base. Note that the type of an object is often 
included as an optional attribute. Enterprise defines 
types for users, organizations, types, resolution func- 
tions, and servers. 


Generators 


The reliability of the Enterprise directory ser- 
vice depends on the quality of information within the 
system. If a server’s database contains out-of-date 
and inaccurate information or if some important 
information is missing, then the results of a query 
cannot be trusted. Since the attributes of an object 
can change — people change phone numbers, students 
graduate, research interests change — the information 
in an Enterprise database must be validated occa- 
sionally. An information generator is a mechanism 
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Figure 2: Enterprise mapping protocols 
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that queries an authoritative information source 
whenever attributes in the database need to be vali- 
dated. 


A generator is defined by two protocols: a map- 
ping protocol and an agreement protocol. Intui- 
tively, a mapping protocol maps information from an 
external repository into the Enterprise database. If 
we consider the information in a repository as 
defining a relation, then a mapping protocol maps 
attributes in the repository’s relation into the relation 
defined by the Enterprise database. Operationally, 
the mapping protocol is implemented as a function 
that collects information from a repository, converts 
it into the Enterprise internal format, and constructs 
an index so that the information can be searched 
efficiently. Note that since authoritative information 
repositories within an organization differ greatly, 
there is no standard set of mapping protocols. 
Rather, Enterprise supports the development of site 
specific mapping protocols, each customized for a 
particular repository. The most common mapping 
protocols are implemented as clients of an existing 
service. 


Figure 2 shows the attributes collected by three 
mapping protocols that we have found to be useful 
for our university environment. The three mapping 
protocols are as follows: 

@® sendmail: send mail to graduate students at 
the beginning of each semester requesting any 
modifications to currently registered attributes. 

® nis-database: use information in the Sun 

NIS database or /etc/passwd file to gen- 

erate objects for new accounts and for 

accounts that have changed. 

@® usage: use information from the rusersd dae- 
mon to determine the machine a person is 
currently using. 


An agreement protocol defines a method for 
handling conflicts between similar attributes col- 
lected from different repositories. That is, the agree- 
ment protocol selects an appropriate value for a pro- 
perty given that several repositories maintain per- 
tinent information. For example, Figure 2 shows 
that several attributes can be generated by more than 
one mapping protocol; e.g., address information 
potentially exists in both the NIS database and the 
information supplied by the user. The agreement 
protocol considers information gathered directly from 
the user as the most reliable. In general, when a 
conflict occurs, user supplied information is assumed 
to be accurate and the other values are discarded. 
Note that the agreement protocol recognizes that 
some properties can have several valid values such 
as the two address attributes that describe the user in 
Figure 2. 


Enterprise collects information from authorita- 
tive repositories when the information in the data- 
base becomes out of date. Since properties main- 
tained by generators can change at different rates — 
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e.g., Most student information can be gathered once 
a semester, but the processor a user is currently 
using may change hourly — Enterprise associates a 
time to live with each value in the database. When 
the server receives a query, it checks the time-to-live 
field of attributes in the database. If any are out of 
date, the corresponding generator is invoked. When 
the generator returns the query is processed. In this 
way Enterprise performs lazy updates. While there 
are other methods for generating information, for 
instance triggered updates and polling [10], lazy 
updates have the advantage of limiting the overhead 
of maintaining information at the cost of an occa- 
sional delay in query processing. 


Resolution Functions 


Enterprise supports both white pages queries 
where the client specifies a unique handle for an 
object, and yellow page queries where the clients 
specifies a potentially ambiguous description of an 
object. To support white pages queries, each object 
in an Enterprise database is given a unique identifier 
that remains consistent over the lifetime of the 
object. A client can retrieve information about a 
person or organization by dereferencing the unique 
identifier. 


To support yellow pages queries, a client sub- 
mits a descriptive name consisting of a list of attri- 
butes, and the name of a resolution function to an 
Enterprise server. The resolution function selects 
objects from the database that are, in some way, 
represented by the attributes in the name. In an 
ideal environment, it would be sufficient to have a 
single resolution function — i.e., the select opera- 
tion from relational databases — that retums any 
object for which all attributes in the name are 
registered. However, given that some attributes pro- 
vide more accurate responses, some are more dili- 
gently maintained, and some are trusted more by the 
client, it is necessary to provide a way for specifying 
certain preferences about how descriptive names are 
to be resolved. Consider, for example, a client who 
wants information about a person named Joe Paterno 
at Penn State who probably works in the Computer 
Science department. The client prefers information 
about a person named Joe Paterno in the Penn State 
Computer Engineering department instead of infor- 
mation about a Joe Paterno in the Virginia Tech 
Computer Science department. In this case, the 
name and university attributes are required; the 
client is unwilling to accept any object that is not 
described by these attributes. However, the 
department attribute is optional in the sense that 
the client is willing to accept objects that are 
described by conflicting attributes. 


Enterprise defines a suite of resolution func- 
tions with respect to a preference hierarchy [2]. 
These functions include the following: 

@® equal Retum those objects that precisely 
match all specified attributes. This function 
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expresses the belief that the descriptive name 
contains equally preferred attributes and that 
the information in the database is trusted. 
This function corresponds to the relational 
select operation. 

@ all Return those objects that precisely match 
at least one specified attribute. The returned 
objects are ordered by the number of match- 
ing attributes. This function is useful for 
browsing through the database when the client 
does not trust the information she possesses. 

@ lookup Retum those objects that match attri- 
butes defined as mandatory in a type in 
preference to those that match recom- 
mended attributes; return objects that match 
recommended attributes in preference those 
that match optional attributes. This reso- 
lution function expresses the belief that the 
classification of an attribute gives some hints 
about the quality of information in a database. 
For example, queries containing attributes for 
zip code and phone number — both recom- 
mended properties — can be resolved more 
easily and more accurately than names con- 
sisting of attributes for a user’s public direc- 
tory — an optional property. This _ is 
because most servers will not maintain infor- 
mation about optional properties. 

® custom The custom resolution function is 
based on the yellow pages function for pro- 
cessors described in [12]. The attributes in 
the query are partitioned into two sets: a set 
of optional attributes and a set of required 
attributes. The resolution function returns 
objects that match all required attributes and 
as many optional attributes as possible. This 
function allows the client to explicitly state 
the validity of certain attributes. 


The set of resolution functions defined by an 
Enterprise server is not fixed, but it must contain 
these four functions. Most servers will define other 
resolution functions as well; e.g., functions special- 
ized for a certain type of object like finduser or 
findorganization. Like types, an object is 
stored in the Enterprise database for each resolution 
function defined in a server. A client can determine 
the resolution functions provided by a server by 
searching for function objects. 


3 Global Infrastructure 


The previous section focused on the role of 
resolution functions in accessing information within 
a single Enterprise server. However, since the Enter- 
prise user directory is distributed across many 
servers, a facility is required for locating servers that 
contain interesting information. Thus, finding infor- 
mation about a person or organization is a two step 
process. First, the descriptive name is mapped into 
a set of candidate servers. The set of candidates is 
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determined according to some semantic mapping 
between properties of objects and properties of 
servers. For example, consider a descriptive name 
that contains the attributes (organization 
"Penn State University") and (organi- 
zation "Computer Science Depart- 
ment"). It is obvious that the best place to look 
for objects that match these attributes is in the server 
maintained by the Penn State Computer Science 
Department. A search involving the attributes given 
above should be limited to the Penn State Computer 
Science department server. Since information in the 
Internet tends to be distributed based on organiza- 
tional and geographical orientation, most semantic 
relationships map properties of people to an organi- 
zation or a geographical region. The second step in 
resolving a name is to use the resolution function to 
select from each candidate server those objects that 
match the attributes specified in the name. Enter- 
prise defines a function called probe that performs 
these two steps. The function probe takes the 
name of a resolution function and a list of attributes 
as arguments, and returns the objects computed by 
applying the resolution function to the attributes in 
one or more servers. 


Limiting the set of servers that probe must 
search is the key to efficient query resolution. To 
accomplish this, Enterprise servers maintain a cache 
of information about other servers in the system. 
That is, each Enterprise server contains in its data- 
base several objects that represent other servers. 
The attributes in a server object describe the geo- 
graphical location of the server, the organization that 
is responsible for maintaining it, and the protocol 
used to access it. We say that a server $S sub 1$ 
knows-about a server $S sub 2$, if it contains an 
object that represents $S sub 2$. The knows-about 
relation defines the Enterprise name space. It can be 
viewed as a network where network nodes and links 
represent Enterprise servers and communication 
channels. From the network perspective the problem 
of finding candidate servers is the problem of routing 
a query packet through the network defined by the 
knows-about relation. By manipulating the name 
space — e.g., adding new edges by caching server 
descriptions — Enterprise maintains a global infras- 
tructure for limiting the scope of query resolution. 
The remainder of this section describes three tech- 
niques that Enterprise uses. 


Backbone Routing 


A general method for locating a set of servers 
creates a topology within the knows-about relation 
similar to the topology of the Internet. The back- 
bone of the knows-about network consists of a small 
set of well-known servers that cache information 
about many other servers. The information in a 
well-known server is updated using two different 
generators. The first generator maps information 
about conventional Enterprise servers into the 
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database of the well-known server. When a new 
server is added to the system it advertises itself to 
one or more well-known servers by sending attn- 
butes that describe its geographical location, admin- 
istrative organization, and access protocols. After 
being added to the system, a server periodically 
sends its information to the well-known servers. 
Rather than validate existing values, the object is 
deleted from the well-known server when its attn- 
butes time-to-live expires. Thus, as servers are 
removed from the system, the corresponding object 
is removed from the well-known server. 


The second generator is responsible for main- 
taining connections between well-known servers. In 
order to guarantee that the knows-about network is 
not partitioned, the well known servers must actively 
update information about one another. The generator 
responsible for maintaining this information is simi- 
lar to the one used for conventional Enterprise 
servers. As for conventional servers, when a well- 
known server is created and periodically after it is 
created, it advertises itself to other well-known 
servers. However, this generator is different in that 
the advertisement is sent to all other well-known 
servers. Another difference is that the readvertise 
rate and time-to-live are much shorter for well- 
known servers, forcing updates to occur more fre- 
quently. Note that when a well-known server adver- 
tises itself to other servers, it may include informa- 
tion it possesses about conventional servers. In this 
way routing information can be disseminated among 
the servers that comprise the backbone. 


Finding a set of candidate servers is very simi- 
lar to routing a packet through the Internet: send the 
packet to a gateway connected to the backbone, let 
the gateway forward it to other nodes within the 
backbone, and finally deliver it to the appropriate 
destinations. In this case, the address is a set of attri- 
butes that describe geographical or organizational 
properties of ‘‘interesting’’ servers. Note that a 
resolution function is forwarded along with the 
descriptive name. When the query reaches a desti- 
nation, the resolution function is applied to the attri- 
butes to select objects from the database. The origi- 
nator of the query collects responses from the vari- 
ous sites and returms the union to the client. Note 
that this approach is similar to the WAIS directory 
of servers where one or more servers maintains 
information about many other servers [9]. 


Hierarchical Routing 


To resolve queries that contain geographical 
attributes such as zip code, city, state, or phone 
number, Enterprise uses a hierarchical topology 
maintained within the name space. Consider the 
topology defined by viewing the digits of a zip code 
as fields in a network address. This topology divides 
the name space into several primary regions defined 
by the 10 possible first digits of the zip code. Each 
primary region is divided into ten subregions for the 
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second field, and so on. A server maintains connec- 
tions with at least one other server in each level of 
the hierarchy. Intuitively, a server contains more 
detailed information about servers with a longer 
common prefix, i.e., those servers closer to it in the 
address space. With this topology, every server is 
the root of a tree that spans all servers in the system. 
For example, consider the connections for server 
3.2.3 in Figure 3. This server connects to two 
servers — 1.3.2 and 2.2.2 — that differ in the first 
field of the address, two servers — 3.1.2 and 3.3.1 — 
that match the first field but differ in the second 
field, and two servers — 3.2.1 and 3.2.2 — that match 
the first two fields but differ in the third. To resolve 
a query with this topology, a server searches its 
database for the server with the largest common 
prefix and sends the query to that server. This 
moves the query closer to its destination. The new 
server will have more detailed information about the 
next step in the path. For five digit zip codes, the 
query will reach an appropriate set of servers using 
less than five messages. 





Figure 3: Hierarchical connections maintained by 
server 3.2.3 


Special Interest Routing 


Properties such as interests are less 
specific and less uniform than geographic properties 
so techniques such as hierarchical routing are far 
more difficult to implement. A better approach is to 
model the natural development of special interest 
groups and cliques. People tend to associate with 
people who have similar interests. Within the Enter- 
prise name space, servers develop close associations 
with other servers that have similar interests. For 
example, a server that contains people working in 
operating systems would cache objects that represent 
other servers that contain operating systems 
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researchers. To find people interested operating sys- 
tems, a client finds one server with operating system 
researchers and follows the pointers to other servers 
with useful information. Since the number of spe- 
cial interest groups is fairly small relative to the 
number of objects in the system, it is possible to 
designate certain servers as special interest reposi- 
tories. These servers form their own special interest 
group. To facilitate location of special interest 
groups, the ‘‘clique of cliques’’ servers advertise 
themselves to other servers in the system. Thus a 
Server maintains pointers to servers in its own spe- 
Cial interest group and to one or more servers in the 
‘‘clique of cliques’? group. Figure 4 shows an 
example name space. 





Clique of Cliques 


ld 
~ e 
= o 
“Seweew enue eet” 


Special Intarest Group 1 
Figure 4: Clique connections of server C 


There are two important tools used to maintain 
the special interest groups: questors and advertisers. 
A questor is a low priority broadcast query that 
progresses through the system collecting information 
on behalf of a special interest group. Unlike a nor- 
mal query, a questor does not come from a client. 
Rather, a questor is originated by a special interest 
group and retums results to a set of servers — 
specifically those servers that are part of the special 
interest group. Its primary purpose is to build the 
name space. An advertiser is a low priority function 
call that is passed from server to server. When an 
advertiser arrives at a server, it deposits some infor- 
mation in a public area and notifies the system 
administrator. The system administrator examines 
the new information and decides whether to add it to 
the permanent information already in the server. An 
advertiser is useful for announcing new services. 


4 Implementation 


Each Enterprise server is implemented on top 
of a Univers descriptive name server [3]. A Univers 
mame server can be customized via selection of 
storage mechanisms, translators, and generators. The 
server consists of three major components: an access 
manager, a database manager, and a program inter- 
preter. The access manager provides a communica- 
tion framework for accessing the server. It allows 
the definition of transport channels for various kinds 
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of data handling. <A client accesses the server 
through one of the supported transport channels. 
Each channel has an associated translator that con- 
verts input into the server’s internal format and out- 
put into the format defined by the communication 
channel. Presently, Enterprise defines three transport 
channels: one for TCP clients such as telnet, one for 
the finger protocol [18], and one for electronic 
mail messages. 


The database manager exports operations that 
access and maintain the information within the 
server’s database. The database is partitioned into 
one Or more contexts based on administrative 
domains. The database manager exports operations 
for selecting objects from a context, adding or 
removing objects from a context, and updating the 
attributes that describe an object. 


The program interpreter translates a client’s 
query into operations that access the database and 
supports a programmable interface for defining new 
constructs that extend the functionality of the server. 
This interface, realized by a Scheme-based language 
[17], allows clients to define new resolution func- 
tions. The access manager and database manager 
are entirely implemented in C. The program inter- 
preter is implemented as a combination of Scheme 
and C code. The foundation for the interpreter is a 
public domain, C-based implementation of Scheme 
called Xscheme [1] that supports byte-compilation 
of Scheme programs. In order to provide the neces- 
sary functionality and to improve efficiency, Univers 
adds new primitives and modifies existing ones. 


Generators 


As mentioned earlier, a generator is defined by 
two protocols that actively maintain the information 
in the server’s database: the mapping protocol that 
communicates with the external repository and the 
agreement protocol that merges gathered information 
with existing information. The Univers generator 
interface supplies the following functions to support 
the attachment of generators to portions of the data- 
base. 

® attach-generator Associates an external 
daemon with the Univers generator. This 
function identifies an external repository from 
which information will be collected. 

® register-tag Registers a group of proper- 
ties with a generator. This specifies a map- 
ping from properties defined in an external 
repository to attributes maintained in the 
server. 

® generate Defines a conversion routine for 
translating data gathered from an external 
repository into attributes that can be registered 
for objects in the database. 


Enterprise defines a usage generator to main- 
tain information about users currently logged onto a 
host as shown in Figure 5. The generator interface 
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is approximately 400 lines of C code. The following 
properties are registered with the usage generator: 
hostname, account, logged-on-from and 
login-time. The core of the usage generator is 
the usaged daemon which collects information 
from rusersd daemons on machines across several 
networks. Usaged uses the interface provided by 
Sun RPC. When triggered, the daemon broadcasts an 
RPC call to the rusersd daemon. The information 
collected is sent back to the Enterprise server. The 
usage generator caches information in a private 
store. When new information is added to the cache, 
a flag is set in every property registered with the 
generator indicating availability of new data. When- 
ever there is a query for information maintained by 
any registered properties, the generator is checked 
for new information if the available flag is set, and 
triggered to collect information if the associated 
time-to-live time has expired. The usage generator 
uses account names as a key in mapping attributes 
from the usaged daemon to server objects. 





Figure 5: The usage generator and its attached tags 
and daemons. 


Note that the usage generator provides unique 
attributes for login information; the information it 
collects is not collected by any other generator. 
Thus, there is no agreement protocol defined for it. 
This is not the case with the sendmail generator. 
The sendmail generator sends an electronic mail 
message to everyone in the organization. The mes- 
Sage contains a template for the user to fill out and 
send back. The generator collects information from 
messages that are retumed and adds it to the data- 
base. In the Penn State Computer Science depart- 
ment the sendmail generator is triggered once per 
semester. Since some information collected by the 
sendmail generator is also collected by the NIS 
generator, an agreement protocol is necessary. The 
agreement protocol prefers information from the 
sendmail generator about personal properties such 
as mame, phone number, and interests, but not 
account name or home directory. When the send- 
mail generator updates the database the information 
is stored in a separate store called the priority store. 
To resolve a query, the priority store is searched 
first. If the information in the priority store fails to 
identify a user or organization — because, for exam- 
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ple, information from users who failed to respond to 
the sendmail generator is missing — then the stan- 
dard database is checked. In this way, the agree- 
ment protocol gives preference to information that 
comes directly from the user. i. 


Clients 


Enterprise supports access through three dif- 
ferent transport channels: a raw TCP channel, a 
finger channel, and an email channel. Each channel 
is associated with a translator. 


The TCP translator accepts raw data from 
clients such as telnet, and passes it on to the Univers 
program interpreter. Two special keywords are 
defined by the TCP translator; sconnect and 
:disconnect. The translator reads a single 
expression from the channel. If the expression is the 
keyword s:connect, then it continues to process 
expressions until a corresponding :disconnect is 
received. Otherwise, a single expression is read and 
evaluated, and then the channel is closed. 


The Enterprise finger translator converts TCP 
finger packets into expressions that can be evaluated 
by the server. The finger translator recognizes two 
types of queries: queries from the standard finger 
client and queries from the Enterprise enhanced 
finger client. Queries from the standard finger 
specify a single keyword. The finger translator con- 
verts this into a query using the equal resolution 
function on name and account properties. Queries 
from the enhanced finger include attributes and a 
resolution function and are processed accordingly. 
The following example demonstrates the efinger 
interface (broken to two lines for display purposes): 


efinger “name:N Joy,state:Pennsylvania, 
department:Computer Science" 


If a resolution function is not explicitly provided, 
efinger uses probe/equal. The translator for- 
mats the selected objects appropriately and sends the 
result back to the client. 


Unlike the above two translators, the email 
translator involves several additional manipulations. 
An alias enterprise-query is set up to receive 
electronic mail. Messages are archived in a file as 
they arrive. A perl script — run as a cron job — locks 
the archived file, connects to the email translator and 
sends the body of one message at a time. The 
header is parsed to obtain sender address information 
[5]. The message body is converted into an expres- 
sion and processed by the program interpreter. The 
results are then packaged into a message and a reply 
is sent to the sender via sendmail. Currently the 
message body can contain one call to an existing 
resolution function. Email queries are particularly 
useful for resolution functions like all that often 
generate large replies. 
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5 Performance 


Currently, Enterprise maintains data for five 
departments at the Pennsylvania State University. 
The data gathered from these departments is used for 
testing only. We incorporated information from the 
NIS databases and ‘‘/etc/passwd’’ files from the fol- 
lowing five departments: Computer Science, 
Mathematics, Statistics, Chemistry and Astronomy. 
Enterprise is currently running on Sun SPARCsta- 
tions. The servers for this test were run on two 
SPARCstation SLCs in the Computer Science 
department at the Pennsylvania State University. 


Table 1 describes the data used the test 
environment. The first column specifies the adminis- 
trative organization that supplies the information; 
e.g., the "cmpsc" database is maintained for the 
Department of Computer Science. The second 
column identifies the server on which the database 
resides. The total number of objects in a database 
and the size of the checkpoint files provide some 
perspective on the size of the experiment. Note that 
approximately 28K of data in a checkpoint file is 
Univers specific information. The actual space used 
to store object attributes is about 48 bytes per attri- 
bute. This is about a two to one increase in the size 
of the data.? 


The average number of attributes per object 
indicates the number of properties maintained by the 
respective administrative domain. Some of the 
information from the NIS database was removed at 
the department’s request for privacy reasons. For 
example fields like home-directory and 
login-shell were often removed. This is a clear 
example of an administrative organization specializ- 
ing the contents of a server to accommodate certain 
operational constraints. 


Times for resolving queries within a single 
server are shown in Table 2. The test involved 
selecting objects from the database that match a ran- 
domly chosen set of attributes. We also tested the 
performance of remote resolution. A query generated 


Tt is possible to achieve significantly better performance 
by using Univers storages mechanisms optimized for 
lookup times. However, the number of bytes required to 
store an attribute increases dramatically. 
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by the efinger client which must access both servers 
is resolved in about 300 milliseconds. This com- 
pares favorably to the time mecessary to resolve 
finger queries using the standard fingerd daemon. 
Note that the total time spent by in efinger ranges 
between 0.9s to 1.5s depending on the number of 
users that match the given name. The largest 


amount of time is spent displaying the results on the 
client’s screen. 


Attributes _| Millisecs_| 


|probe/all | SOO; 1 | 14 | 


probe/all a ee a 
| probe/all 


probe/equal = ; | a 








| probe/equal 500 5 21 


Table 2: Performance of single server lookups. 


6 Related Work 


Enterprise is an outgrowth of the Profile nam- 
ing service developed at the University of Arizona 
[13]. Profile uses unstructured attributes to access a 
database of information constructed from 
‘‘/etc/passwd’’ files. It supports a notion of prefer- 
ences and its resolution functions are closely related 
to the required Enterprise resolution functions. 
However, Profile does not support automatic search- 
ing through a collection of servers and does not sup- 
port automatic validation of information. 


Both Enterprise and the OSI/CCITT X.500 user 
directory service [7] [8] facilitate identification of 
users and organizations in a distributed environment. 
X.500 supports white pages services using a dis- 
tinguished name that consists of an ordered set of 
attributes. However, unlike Enterprise the attributes 
in an X.500 distinguished name do not necessarily 
describe properties of the named object. Rather, the 
attributes identify a path through a global hierarchy 
called the Directory Information Tree (DIT). X.500 
supports distributed resolution of yellow-pages 
queries through the SEARCH facility. However, the 
performance of SEARCH is limited because X.500 
provides no auxiliary data structures to constrain the 
scope of the operation. Thus, SEARCH broadcasts a 
query to all servers within a particular DIT subtree. 


Database | Server Avg. Attributes 
a 
ee |e 
es se 
bliss.cs.psu.edu 
bliss.cs.psu.edu 





Table 1: Test Data Size 
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Several projects such as Indie [6] and Nomenclator 
[11] have proposed schemes for augmenting the 
X.500 search facility to improve its performance. 
X.500 does not specify a policy for maintaining 
information within a Directory System Agent. 


Two name servers, CSNET [16] and the NIC 
[14], provide centralized descriptive user directory 
services for Internet participants. The CSNET name 
server defines a name resolution function in which a 
given set of attributes are partitioned into mandatory 
and optional subsets. Names are resolved giving 
preference to precise matches of the mandatory attri- 
butes. The NIC name server (also called WHOIS) 
limits queries to a single attribute and defines a reso- 
lution function that returs all objects that partially 
match the attribute. The NIC name server also 
enforces a restriction that an unambiguous attribute, 
called a handle, be registered for each object, such 
that if a client gives a handle, the naming system is 
guaranteed to return at most one object. Handles are 
implemented by attaching a unique prefix to a 
registered attribute so as to to ensure its uniqueness. 


Enterprise generators are similar to the data 
mining techniques used by Netfind [15] and 
Fremont [4]. Data mining gathers information from 
several existing repositories and removes imperfec- 
tions by correlating similar attributes. Enterprise 
generators are more general in that they provide a 
hook for gathering information and for determining 
its viability using techniques other than data mining. 
Enterprise views data mining as a technique that can 
be used for building useful mapping and agreement 
protocols. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper describes the Enterprise distributed 
user directory service. Enterprise is unique among 
user directory services for three reasons: (i) the sys- 
tem collects information automatically, i.e., user’s 
are not required to maintain the information in the 
system; (ii) the system provides efficient searching 
for a large class of names without centralizing infor- 
mation, this respects the autonomy of participating 
organizations; and (iii) the system allows queries to 
be formed from arbitrary sets of attributes, there is 
no ordering of attributes and no special names that 
must be remembered. 
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ABSTRACT 


Discovering different types of file resources (such as documentation, programs, and 
images) in the vast amount of data contained within network file systems is useful for both 
users and system administrators. In this paper we discuss the Essence resource discovery 
system, which exploits file semantics to index both textual and binary files. By exploiting 
semantics, Essence extracts keywords that summarize a file, and generates a compact yet 
representative index. Essence understands nested file structures (such as uuencoded, 
compressed, ‘‘tar’’ files), and recursively unravels such files to generate summaries for them. 
These features allow Essence to be used in a number of useful settings, such as anonymous 
FIP archives. We present measurements of our prototype and compare them to related 
projects, such as the Wide Area Information Servers (WAIS) system and the MIT Semantic 
File System (SFS). We demonstrate that Essence can index more data types, generate 
smaller indexes, and in some cases index data faster than these systems. Our prototype 
generates WAIS-compatible indexes, allowing WAIS users to take advantage of the Essence 


indexing methods. 


Introduction 


In the past two years, a number of resource 
discovery tools have been introduced to help users 
locate and use the massive amount of information 
available in the Internet [Schwartz et al. 1992b]. As 
disks have become larger, cheaper, and more plenti- 
ful, resource discovery has also become a problem in 
general purpose file systems, such as the Sun Net- 
work File System (NFS). Yet, the current set of 
Internet discovery tools do not apply well to such an 
environment, for three reasons. 


First, information in general file systems is typ- 
ically very irregularly organized. Most Internet data 
is explicitly intended for sharing, and hence people 
often put some effort into organizing the information 
into a coherent whole (e.g., placing an entire file 
system into a meaningful hierarchical directory in an 
anonymous FTP site). In contrast, most general file 
system data are organized according to the indivi- 
dual whims of many people. Therefore, resource 
discovery systems that depend heavily on users to 
organize and browse through data (such as Prospero, 
[Neuman 1992], WorldWideWeb [Berners-Lee et al. 
1992], or Gopher [McCahill 1992]) do not work well 
for general purpose file system data. Instead, 
automated search procedures are needed. This typi- 
cally means generating some type of index of the 
available information [Salton & McGill 1983]. 


Second, general file systems contain a range of 
different types of data, from unstructured text to 
structured data. Systems that use a generic indexing 
procedure (such as archie [Emtage & Deutsch 1992] 
or WAIS [Kahle & Medlar 1991]) produce larger or 
less useful indexes under these circumstances. For 


example, WAIS is most effective when used on 
ASCII text files. Using WAIS to index executables 
and other files found in general file systems is not 
very effective. The indexes tend to do a poor job of 
locating information, and tend to be quite large. 


Third, Internet discovery tools typically focus 
on information known to be of reasonably broad 
interest. For example, anonymous FTP archives typ- 
ically contain popular documents and software pack- 
ages, which exhibit heavy sharing [Schwartz et al. 
1992a]. In contrast, general-purpose file systems 
typically contain mostly user-specific data that exhi- 
bit relatively little sharing [Muntz & Honeyman 
1992, Ousterhout et al. 1985]. Current Internet 
resource discovery tools have difficulties with such 
low sharing-value data. For example, WAIS’s full- 
text indexing mechanism may locate many unin- 
teresting files if applied to an entire general file sys- 
tem, since keywords will be generated from files that 
are of interest to few users. 


In this paper we present a system for support- 
ing resource discovery in general purpose file sys- 
tems. The system addresses the above problems by 
generating indexes based on an understanding of the 
semantics of the files it indexes. This technique sup- 
ports compact yet representative summaries for gen- 
eral collections of data. In addition to supporting 
file indexes, summaries can be browsed to help 
decide whether to retrieve a file across a slow net- 
work. We call our system Essence because of its 
ability to summarize large amounts of data with rela- 
tively small indexes. 


We begin with a discussion of indexing tech- 
niques. We then survey previous work related to 
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semantic indexing. We discuss how Essence accom- 
plishes semantic indexing and uses it as a basis for 
resource discovery. Finally, we discuss the details 
of our prototype, and present some measurements 
that compare Essence with WAIS and SFS. 


Full Text vs. Filename vs. Semantic Indexing 


WAIS supports fine-grained information access 
by building full-text indexes, in which every key- 
word from a textual document appears in the index. 
As indicated above, this approach is primarily useful 
for purely textual, widely popular data. Moreover, 
WAIS has large space requirements: its indexes are 
comparable in size to the data files they represent. 
Because of these space requirements, WAIS disttri- 
butes the indexes among the hosts that provide data. 


A less space intensive indexing approach is 
used by archie, in which anonymous FTP files are 
summarized by name only (i.e., archie indexes con- 
tain no information derived from file content). This 
approach produces indexes that are roughly one 
thousandth the size of the data that they represent. 
In turn, this compact representation allows a great 
deal of index information to be collected onto a sin- 
gle machine, supporting far-reaching searches 
(currently reaching over 1000 archive sites). Yet, 
because archie indexes contain only filenames, they 
support only name-based searches. Searches based 
on more conceptual descriptions of resources are not 
possible, except when the filenames happen to reflect 
some of these conceptual descriptions. 


The range of structure and the low overall shar- 
ing value in general purpose file systems (as dis- 
cussed in the introduction), coupled with the need 
for conceptual descriptions and the need for compact 
indexes (motivated above), all suggest the use of a 
different means of indexing data. That means is 
semantic indexing. 


Semantic indexing involves analyzing the struc- 
ture of file data in different ways, depending on file 
type. For example, UNIX manual page files are bro- 
ken into structured sections from which it is possible 
to extract information about a program’s name and 
description, a usage synopsis, related programs or 
files, and author information. By generating infor- 
mation for different types of files in different 
manners, semantic indexing can generate representa- 
tive keywords without including every word from a 
file. In addition to saving space, this technique can 
avoid including keywords that might muddle the 
quality of an index. For example, it makes little 
sense to include C language constructs like ‘‘struct’’ 
when indexing C source code, since these keywords 
do not distinguish the conceptual content of different 
C programs. 


Semantic indexing involves two stages. The 
classification stage identifies promising files to index 
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within a file system,! as well as type information for 
each identified file. The summarizing stage applies 
an appropriate indexing procedure (called a summar- 
izer, to emphasize the space reduction characteristic) 
to each identified file, based on the type information 
uncovered in the classification stage. 


Since summarizers understand file types, they 
can extract keyword information for both textual and 
binary files. For example, many binary executables 
have related textual documents describing their 
usage, from which keyword information can be 
extracted. 


Since keyword information is extracted based 
on knowledge of where high-quality information 
might be located, semantic indexing extracts fewer 
keywords than full-text indexing, and thus generates 
smaller indexes. Yet, it retains the fine-grained, 
associative access capability of full-text indexes. 


The Essence System 


Essence provides an integrated system for clas- 
sifying files, defining summarizer mechanisms, 
applying appropriate summarizers to each file, and 
traversing a portion of a file system to produce an 
index of its contents. 


Essence determines file types by exploiting file 
Naming conventions (such as common filename 
extensions like ‘‘.c’’), and locating identifying data 
or common structures within files (such as UNIX 
‘‘magic numbers’’). Once Essence determines a 
file’s type, it executes the appropriate summarizer to 
extract keywords from the file. Among other types, 
Essence understands nested file structures, such as 
compressed, uuencoded ‘‘tar’’ files. It recursively 
extracts files hidden within a nested file, and indexes 
them. 


As a design goal, we wanted to allow summar- 
izers to be constructed quickly and easily, so that 
Essence could be made to understand many different 
file types, and so individual sites could customize 
their summarizers. To accomplish this goal, we 
allow summarizers to be as simple as a one line 
script (perhaps containing a ‘‘grep’’ command). 

Essence indexes can allow users to locate 
needed data. Moreover, Essence produces sum- 
maries of file data, which allow quick perusal of 
potentially large files. 


Essence has many practical resource discovery 
applications: 
@ Systems administrators and users can use 
Essence to locate and learn about resources 


‘For example, this procedure might embody site-specific 


knowledge that certain parts of the file tree contain 
uninteresting administrative information, and hence 
needn’t be indexed. Our current prototype does not select 
file system subsets - it simply indexes whatever file trees 
are specified. 
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contained within their file systems without 
understanding the details of their local 
environment. This is particularly helpful in 
environments where mount points are ‘‘hid- 
den’’ by the amd auto-mount system. 

@® Public archive administrators can use Essence 
to index archive contents, providing compact 
yet representative descriptions of files, includ- 
ing compressed archives. These indexes 
allow users to search for information more 
effectively, and examine summaries about 
files before retrieving them. 

@ People who wish to index data and search it 
using WAIS can use Essence to index more 
file types than WAIS itself currently supports, 
and to produce more space efficient indexes. 


Once Essence generates an index for a portion 
of a file system, it exports its indexes via WAIS’s 
search and retrieval interface. This allows our 
indexes to be used within the context of a well esta- 
blished, easy to use information system. 


Related Work 


Identifying and Locating File Resources 


Semantic indexing depends on_ successfully 
determining file types. Furthermore, Essence uses 
semantic indexing to locate file resources. Many 
systems can either determine file types or locate file 
resources, but Essence integrates both aspects into a 
single system. 

@ The Modules system is a sophisticated admin- 
istrative approach to locating file resources 
associated with specific applications [Furlani 
1991]. Applications are associated with a par- 
ticular module, which can be easily incor- 
porated or removed from a user’s environ- 
ment. Both the location and identification of 
the applications and their file resources are 
explicitly supplied by an administrator, and 
are hidden from the user. 

@ The NeXT file system browser determines 
common file types by exploiting filename 
extensions [NeXT 1991]. It then displays an 
icon representative of the file’s type. Users 
can launch a specific application by supplying 
only a filename, as the application that is 
launched is determined by the file’s type. 
Locating file resources is accomplished by 
browsing a UNIX file system hierarchy. 

@ The UNIX file command attempts to determine 
various file types based on file contents, but 
provides no mechanism for locating files 
[USENIX 1986]. : 

@ The UNIX find command locates files using an 
exhaustive search of a portion of a file sys- 
tem. It allows predicates to be specified con- 
cerning which files to locate. Among other 
things, these predicates can specify location 
based on the file types understood by the UNIX 
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file system (such as ordinary file, directory, or 
symbolic link) [Leffler, et al. 1989, USENIX 
1986]. Higher-level types (such as image, 
script, or C source code) cannot be specified. 

@ Many programs use file naming conventions 
to infer file types. C compilers, for example, 
assume that a filename ending in ‘‘.c’’ is a C 
source file, while a file ending in ‘‘.o’”’ is a 
relocatable object file. Similarly, make has 
various implicit rules based on file naming 
conventions. 


Exploiting File Semantics 


Semantic indexing also depends on the ability 
to extract good keyword information from files based 
on their file types. A number of UNIX commands 
can extract information with varying degrees of qual- 
ity from files based on their file types [USENIX 
1986]. 

@® ctags extracts procedure, macro, and variable 
names from C source and header files. Some 
versions of ctags understand other program- 
ming languages, such as Lisp, Pascal, and 
C++. 

® strings extracts embedded ASCII text strings 
from binary files. 

@ deroff, detex, and ps2ttt extract ASCII text 
from troff, TeX, and PostScript files, respec- 
tively. 

@ what extracts embedded Source Code Control 
System (SCCS) information from files. 


Essence provides a single cohesive system that 
integrates determining file types, locating file 
resources, and exploiting file semantics to extract 
good keyword information from files. 


MIT Semantic File System 


The MIT Semantic File System (SFS) uses 
semantic file indexing to provide a more effective 
Storage abstraction than traditional hierarchal file 
systems (Gifford et al. 1991]. SFS exploits filename 
extensions to determine file types, and then runs 
transducers on files to extract keyword information 
for building an index. SFS provides a virtual direc- 
tory interface to search the resulting index and to 
access files. Virtual directory names are interpreted 
as queries against the index, and the contents of vir- 
tual directories are the results from these queries. 
Therefore, users perceive a search-based interface to 
explore file systems, rather than the more traditional 
hierarchical file system interface. 


Although Essence and SFS use similar seman- 
tic indexing techniques, they differ in orientation, 
summarizer breadth, and space efficiency. 


Orientation 


SFS emphasizes semantic indexing as a storage 
abstraction. In contrast, Essence emphasizes seman- 
tic indexing as a basis for resource discovery. Con- 
cretely, while both systems support flexible associa- 
tive access to file data, they export the data 
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differently. Essence exports the data through a 
search and retrieval interface, while SFS exports the 
data through a file system interface. The advantage 
of the SFS approach is that it reuses an existing and 
familiar storage abstraction. The disadvantage is 
that doing so leads to undefined semantics. For 
example, if a user tries to copy data into a virtual 
directory (created as a result of an SFS query), the 
semantics are undefined. 


Summarizer Breadth 


Essence summarizers are autonomous UNIX pro- 
grams, which are easy to implement, integrate, and 
maintain. The Essence prototype implements sum- 
marizers for many more file types than SFS does. 
Essence can index a wide variety of textual and 
binary data common in network file systems. 


Space Efficiency 
The Essence prototype provides better index 


compression than the SFS prototype. Comparative 
measurements appear later in this paper. 


Filenames 







Nested File 
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Figure 1: Organization of the Essence System 


The Design of Essence 


Figure 1 shows how Essence is organized. 
Essence operates as follows: 

@ Users supply Essence with the filenames from 
a select portion of a file system that they wish 
to index. 

@ The Feeder module iteratively passes each of 
these filenames to the Classification module, 
which determines the file’s type. 

@® The Summarize module chooses an appropri- 
ate summarizer based on the file’s type. It 
then runs this summarizer on the file to 
extract keywords for the Summary Files. 
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The three modules, Core Filename, Nested File 
Processor, and Nested File Feeder, allow Essence to 
support nested files. 

@ Essence saves the initially supplied filename 
as the Core Filename. 

@ If the Classification modules determines that 
the file has a nested file type (such as a 
compressed file), it passes the file to the 
Nested File Processor. 

@ The Nested File Processor extracts the hidden 
files from the nested file structure and passes 
the extracted files to the Nested File Feeder. 

@ The Nested File Feeder module performs the 
identical function as the Feeder but bypasses 
the Core Filename module. 


Determining File Types 


Essence determines file types using a combina- 
tion of exploiting file naming conventions and heu- 
ristically locating identified data and common struc- 
tures within files. 


Exploiting File Naming Conventions 


Observing even simple conventions in file nam- 
ing can determine file types with fairly high cer- 
tainty. The most basic file naming convention is 
filename extensions. For example, filenames with a 
‘*.c’’ extension are typically C source code files; 
filenames with a ‘‘.ps’’ extension are typically 
PostScript image files; and filenames with a ‘‘.txt’’ 
extension are typically ASCII text files. File naming 
conventions also include using specific words within 
a filename. For example, information about an 
entire source distribution or application is often 
found in files whose name contains the string 
‘‘README’’. Files named ‘‘Makefile’’ are typi- 
cally associated with the UNIX make command 
[USENIX 1986]. 


In Essence, file naming conventions are 
represented as regular expressions. For example, 
*ps or *{MmJakefile* represent the PostScript and 
Makefile file types, respectively. Expressing file 
Naming conventions as regular expressions allows 
sites to easily integrate their local semantics into 
Essence. 


Locating Identifying Data and Common Structures 


In addition to using naming conventions, 
Essence examines file contents to try to determine 
file types. In particular, many files have an identify- 
ing magic number associated with them. For exam- 
ple, NeXT binary executables start with the hexade- 
cimal number Oxfeedface, and Sun Pixrect images 
start with the hexadecimal number 0%x59a66a95. 
Furthermore, common structures within a file may 
determine its file type. For example, PostScript 
images start with the string ‘‘%!’’; UNIX shell pro- 
grams start with the string ‘‘#!’’; C source code files 
typically have comments denoted with the ‘‘/* */”’ 
delimiters; electronic mail files have distinctive 
header tags, such as From:, Received by-, and 
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Sender:; and USENET news articles also have dis- 
tinctive header tags, such as Newsgroups:, Distribu- 
tion:, and Path:. 


As with exploiting file naming conventions, 
locating identifying data and common structures 
within a file is a rule-based technique expressed with 
regular expressions. Sites can easily integrate their 
local semantics into the discovery process by modi- 
fying these rules. 


Nested File Structure 


Nested files contain hidden files. Examples 
include compressed files, tar files, uuencoded files, 
ZIP files, and shell archive files. Furthermore, files 
can be arbitrarily nested within these file types. For 
example, compressed tar files or uuencoded 
compressed files are common. Understanding nested 
file structures is useful in file system environments 
(such as anonymous FTP file systems) in which the 
vast majority of files have nested structure. 


When Essence determines that a file has nested 
structure, it extracts the hidden files, determines the 
resulting files’ types, and summarizes them. This 
process continues recursively, until no more nesting 
is found. Extracting hidden files from a nested file 
is accomplished by running a corresponding extrac- 
tion program, such as the UNIX uncompress com- 
mand for compressed files, the UNIX tar command 
with the ’x’ flag for tar files, or the UNIX uudecode 
command for uuencoded files. 


Summarizers 


Essence’s summarizers are simple stand-alone 
UNIX programs that are easy to write and integrate 
into the system. This design provides a powerful 
paradigm for exploiting file semantics. Each sum- 
Marizer is associated with a specific file type, and 
understands the file’s format well enough to extract 
summary information from the file. For example, 
the summarizer for a UNIX troff-based manual page 
understands the troff syntax and the conventions 
used to describe UNIX programs. It uses this under- 
standing to extract summary information, such as the 
title of a program, related programs and files, the 
author(s) of the program, and a brief description of 
the program. Similar techniques can be used on 
many other moderately structured file types, such as 
source code. However, some file types do not easily 
lend themselves to automated interpretation. For 
example, plain ASCII text files typically contain 
unstructured data that is difficult to exploit effec- 
tively. Similarly, the UNIX ps2tét program can 
extract ASCII text from PostScript images, but the 
resulting information is unstructured text. 


Essence Prototype 


In this section, we describe the techniques used 
by the Essence prototype to determine file types and 
exploit file semantics with summarizers. We also 
discuss how we integrated Essence with WAIS. 
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Determining File Types 


As described earlier, file types are determined 
by understanding naming conventions and locating 
identifying data and common structures within a file. 
In the prototype, naming conventions are expressed 
with case-insensitive regular expressions. The fol- 
lowing example shows some entries from the 
configuration file that holds the expressions. In this 
file, the first field is the file type, and the second 
field is a case-insensitive regular expression for the 
corresponding file naming convention. 


Compressed o*\.Z 

ManPage o*\. [12345678] 
PostScript  .*\.(ps|eps) 
README - *readme. * 
SCCS s\..* 


The prototype also uses the UNIX file command 
to determine file types, based on identifying data and 
common structures within a file [USENIX 1986]. 
file uses the /etc/magic file to specify recognizable 
file types. The following list shows some sample 
entries from /etc/magic, where the first field is the 
offset of the identifying data or common structure, 
the second field is the type this data, the third field 
is the identifying data or common structure itself, 
and the last field is the corresponding file type. 


0 atring /* C program text 

0 string \037\235 Compressed data 
0 long Oxfeedface NexT binary pgm 
0 string #!/bin/perl Perl program 

0 string 341 PostScript image 


Creating a suitable magic file is not trivial, 
because the identifying data or common structures 
must be distinctive. For example, the ‘‘/*’’ delim- 
iter for C programming language comments is not 
sufficiently distinctive, and will likely appear in a 
variety of types of files. A lack of distinctive identi- 
fying data or common structures is common for 
binary formats, which usually depend on a single 
magic number. Although distinctive magic entries 
are difficult to formulate, careful selection of a 
magic file allows file to accurately identify file types. 
In Essence, building the magic file was accom- 
plished through experimentation with various entries. 


Summarizers 


In the prototype, summarizers are simple UNIX 
programs that extract keyword information through 
understanding the syntax and semantics of a specific 
file type. Currently, the prototype supports summar- 
izers for twenty-one file types and four nested file 
types. Table 1 describes these file types, their fre- 
quencies of occurrence by number of files, average 
file size, and which systems support them in two file 
system environments: an NFS file system that con- 
tains commonly shared data and programs in our 
local environment, and a fairly popular anonymous 
FTP file system (ftp.cs.colorado.edu). The most fre- 
quent file types in the NFS file system were Text, 
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CHeader, and ManPage. In the anonymous FTP file 
system the most frequent file types were CHeader, 
C, and Text. 


Essence supports more of the file types found 
in common NFS and anonymous FTP file systems 
than either WAIS or SFS, as shown in Table 1. 
Although WAIS and SFS support most of the fre- 
quently occurring file types (such as Text, C, and 
CHeader), Essence is the only system that supports 
the file types that contribute most to overall data size 
(such as Binary, Tar, and Archive). Occurrence fre- 
quencies will be used in our measurements, later in 
this paper. Note that Table 1 does not list special- 
ized file types supported by WAIS or SFS that are 
not supported by Essence, because those types do 
not occur in common NFS and anonymous FTP file 
systems (and hence we have no measurements for 
them). Examples include MedLine and New York 
Times formats. There are 12 such formats under- 
stood by WAIS, and 4 understood by SFS. Also, as 
indicated in the table, SFS indexes Unknown file 
types. It does so by including the standard UNIX 


File Type 
Description 


Essence 


[Archive || Library archives |X 
C || C source code | . x i © M127 [| 19.33% 
CHeader _|| C header files ll | x y x ff 14.73 | 
Command || UNIX shell scripts | Fe 178] 
[Compressed || Compressed file || —_ 
[Directory || Directory | Sx | 
Dvi___|| Device-indep. TeX output || x | x _ 


Sup ported By 
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attributes in the index, such as owner, directory, and 
group. 

Table 2 briefly describes the techniques used by 
the Essence summarizers for the supported file types, 
other than nested types (the techniques for which 
were already discussed, in the "Nested File Struc- 
ture" section). Many other potential summarizers 
are possible. For example, writing summarizers for 
other types of source code (such as Lisp or Pascal) 
would be an easy extension of the prototype’s source 
code summanzers. However, writing summarizers 
for audio or image formats would be difficult.? 


The following sections describe some of the 
techniques used in various summarizers, representa- 
tive of Essence’s supported file types. 


2One possibility would be to sample a bitmap file down 
to an icon. While this does not easily support indexing, it 
could be used to support quick browsing before retrieving 
an entire image across a slow network. 
Frequency by 


Number of Files 


oes 
506 


File Types Average 


File Size 


AFTP 
[62631 | 47.52 
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387 | 2836 


|_ 2.40 | 
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x 4a7 | sos | om | 050 
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Mail || Electronic mall [x |x | x || 002 |—oa7 | 179 | 3530 
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Makefile 
ManPage 
News 
Object 
Patch 
Perl 
PostScript 
RCS 
README 
SCCS 
ShellArchive 


|| UNIX makefiles ] 

|| UNIX manual pages I 
USENET news articles | 
Relocatable object file 


| File difference listing 


x | x 
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|| Perl script 


x 


|| PostScript images | 

| RCS version control files | 

| High-quality information __ || 
- SCCS version control files 


Bourne shell archive 


x | xX 


x | x 


| Tar archive 
Tex 
Text 
Troff 
Unknown 


|| TeX source docs 
Unstructured ASCII text 
Troff source docs 

| Unknown file type 
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Directory 


Obtaining a listing of the files in a directory is 
an obvious method for a directory summarizer. 
However, Essence strives to obtain a higher-level 
understanding of a directory’s contents. Therefore, 
the prototype attempts to extract copyright informa- 
tion from files, in addition to the directory listing. 
Copyright information typically contains project, 
application, or author names. Keyword information 
from README files is also included in the directory 
summarizer, since these files contain high-quality 
information about the directory’s contents. 


[Archive | 
Binary Extract meaningful strings, and 
manual page summary 
Extract procedure names, 
|| #include’d filenames, and com- 
|| ments 
CHeader Extract procedure names, included 
filenames, and comments 
Command || Extract comments 


Directory || Extract directory listings, copy- 
right information, and README 


|Dvi __|| Convert to ASCII text 


Extract select header fields 


Makefile || Extract comments 


ManPage || Extract author, title, etc., based on 


‘*.man’’ macros 


| README || Use entire file 
SCCS___| ‘suppli 


Troff Extract author, title, etc., based on 
**.man’ ? ‘*<ms’ a ‘<-me’’ macro 
| packages, or extract section 


headers and topic sentences. 





Table 2: Essence Summarizer Techniques 


Binary 

An obvious method for a binary swmmarizer is 
to extract ASCII strings from the binary file, using 
the UNIX strings command. However, Essence filters 
these extracted ASCII strings using heuristics that 
only keep strings that convey the binary’s purpose, 
such aS usage, version, or copyright information. 
Essence also uses cross references to obtain high- 
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quality summary information from binary execut- 
ables. For example, the binary summarizer looks for 
associated manual pages for the given binary execut- 
able, and generates keywords using the manual page 
summarizer on it. 


Formatted Text 


Although formatted text (such as TeX, Troff, or 
Word Perfect) has structured syntax, effectively sum- 
marizing these files is difficult unless semantic infor- 
mation is also available [Knuth 1984, Lamport 1986, 
USENIX 1986]. For example, plain Troff files or 
Troff files using the ‘‘-me’’ macros are difficult to 
exploit semantically, since their syntax is associated 
with formatting commands (such as font size or line 
spacing), rather than more conceptual commands 
(such commands to indicate an author’s name or 
paper title). Troff files using the ‘‘-ms’’ or ‘‘-man’’ 
macros are much easier to summarize, since they 
contain conceptual commands (such as delimiting an 
abstract, author, and title). 


Essence supports a sophisticated summarizer 
for Troff and the ‘‘-me’’, ‘‘-ms’’, and ‘‘-man’’ Troff 
macros. The 7JeX summarizer only extracts ASCII 
text from TeX files using detex, but exploiting TeX 
semantics would be a trivial extension of the 
methods used in our Troff swnmarizer. 


Simple Text 


Simple text is difficult to summarize because it 
is unstructured. Essence assumes that the highest 
quality information in most unstructured text files is 
near the beginning of the file, as is common with 
paper abstracts or tables of contents. Therefore, the 
text file summarizer extracts keywords from the first 
one hundred lines of the text file. However, 
README files typically contain crucial, concise 
information about a distribution or application. 
Using a full-text index of README files provides 
high-quality keywords without occupying too much 
space. Therefore, the README summarizer uses the 
entire file to generate keywords. 


The Dvi, PostScript, and Tex summarizers 
extract keywords from all of the ASCII text 
extracted from these files. Essence assumes that 
these file types contain generally useful information, 
and hence generates full text indexes for them. 


Source and Object Code 


Both source and object code are highly struc- 
tured, and contain easily exploited semantic informa- 
tion. The C summarizer extracts procedure names, 
header filenames, and comments from a C source 
code file. Similarly, the object summarizer extracts 
the symbol table from an object file. 


WAIS Interface 


Essence exports its indexes through WAIS’s 
search and retrieval interface, allowing users to use 
tools such as waissearch and the X Windows-based 
graphical user interface xwais. In order to generate 
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WAIS-compatible indexes, Essence uses WAIS’s 
indexing software to index the Essence summary 
files. This mechanism generates full-text WAIS 
indexes from the Essence summary files. 


We modified the WAIS indexing mechanism to 
understand the format of the Essence summary files, 
so that it generates meaningful WAIS headlines. 
These headlines provide users with a short descrip- 
tion of a single file, usually a filename. With 
Essence, headlines represent a file’s core filename, 
its actual filename, and its file type. 


To support additional file types, WAIS must be 
recompiled with new procedures that understand 
these file types. With Essence, one need only write 
a new summarizer, add its name to a configuration 
file, and add new heuristics for identifying the file 
type; no recompilation is necessary. In this sense, 
Essence modularizes the typed-file indexing exten- 
sions that WAIS can use, because it removes the 
keyword extraction process from WAIS and places it 
instead in Essence. Essence is better suited to incor- 
porating new file types, and can be quickly adapted 
to become a comprehensive indexing system. 


Figure 2 shows an example search of an index 
generated by Essence of the ftp.cs.colorado.edu 
anonymous FTP file system. It shows an ordered list 
of the ten files that best match the keyword netfind.3 
The headlines have up to three fields representing 
the matching file: the core filename, the filename (if 
different from the core filename), and the file type. 


3Netfind is an Internet user directory service [Schwartz 
& Tsirigotis 1991}. 
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Consider the effectiveness of the example 
search in Figure 2. The best match is a PostScript 
paper that discusses a number of techniques for dis- 
tributed information systems, with particular 
emphasis on techniques demonstrated by Netfind; the 
second match is the same file, but found in the 
compressed tar distribution ALL.PS.tar.Z. The third 
match is the C source code for the interactive user 
interface to Netfind. The fourth match is the 
README file found in the Netfind distribution 
directory; the fifth match is the same file, but found 
in the compressed tar distribution netfind3.10.tar.Z. 
The sixth match is the UNIX manual page for 
Netfind. The remaining matches are PostScript 
papers in which Netfind is discussed. 


In WAIS, a user retrieves files by selecting a 
matching headline. With Essence, if the headline 
represents a file hidden within a nested file (such as 
the first headline in Figure 2), the summary file is 
retrieved, instead of retrieving the hidden file itself. 
If the headline represents a plain file (such as the 
fourth headline in Figure 2), the file is retrieved. 
This functionality requires allocating storage for both 
the required summary files and the index. However, 
it allows users to browse through remote file systems 
by retrieving and viewing small summary files 
without having to retrieve complete files. This is 
useful when trying to decide whether to transfer 
large files across a slow network. 


Evaluation and Measurements 


In this section, we present measurements of 
indexing speed and space efficiency, for Essence, 
WAIS, and SFS. We also discuss the usefulness and 





Sim ar to: 


[ada Dacament | Delete Document] 
1000 102.5K /es/ftpAechreports/schwartz/PostScript/Techniquas. Wide.Area.ps.Z Techniques. W ide.Area.ps PostSc 
1000 102.5K /espAachreparte/‘tchwartz/PostScript/ALL.PS.tar.Z PostScript/Techniques. Wide-Area ps PostScript 


715 169K /csftp/Adistrths/netfind/notfind3.10.tar.Z ServerShell/nsh.c C 
699 79K /esftp/distrits/netfind/README README 
699 7.9K /csMp/distrihs/notfind/netfind3.10.tarZ README README 





635 4.3K /csAtpAilstrfas/notfind/netfind3.10.tarZ Doc/netfind.1 ManPage 
603 59.0K A:3/ftp/achreports/schwartz/PostScript/Proj.Overview.ps.Z Proj.Overview.ps PostScript | 
603 70.9K: Ax/NpANachreporte/scheart2/PostScript/RI).Comparison.ps.Z RD.Comparison. ps PostScript 
603 59.0K As/NpANachrvporte/schoart2/PostScript/ALL-PS.tarZ PostScript/Proj.Overview.ps PostScript 
603 70.9K /cs/ftp/echreports/schwartz/PostScripVALL.PS.tar.Z PostScript/RD.Compartson.ps PostScript 


Status: [Found 178 items, = 


Figure 2: Example WAIS Search Using Essence-based Index 
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overhead of indexing nested files. Finally, we dis- 
cuss the difficulties in evaluating keyword quality. 


Before presenting measurements of the various 
systems, we note that it is difficult to interpret time 
and space efficiency measurements of the systems 
being compared, for two reasons. First, indexing 
speed and compression are highly dependent on 
indexing techniques. For example, an indexer that 
skips most of the data (such as our Text summarizer) 
will achieve much higher indexing speeds and 
compression factors than one that uses all of these 
data (such as the Text indexers used by SFS and 
WAIS). In this case, the salient issue becomes 
recall/precision effectiveness of the generated indices 
(which is difficult to quantify). For example, a 
small, quickly generated index would not be a 


Indexing Rate 
File Type (KB/min) 
[Essence [ WAIS_| "Essence _[_WAIS_| 


10.89 : 
| 21.15 |] 15 aE 


“Archive 3289.18 


wok 563.40 ——— iar 
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reasonable tradeoff if one could not use this index to 
locate desired data. Second, aggregate measure- 
ments (as given in Table 4) are affected by the dis- 
tribution of different file types in the sample file sys- 
tems. Ideally, we would have measured each index- 
ing system against the same file system data. We 
did this for WAIS and Essence, but the SFS code 
was not available at the time we made these meas- 
urements. Instead, we attempted to interpret the 
Measurements given in [Gifford et al. 1991]. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties in interpreting the 
Measurements, we feel it is worthwhile to present 
quantitative comparisons of these systems. 


Table 3 presents the space and time measure- 
ments for Essence and WAIS, based on file type. 
We do not show measurements for nested file types 


Compression Factor Semantic 
vs. Index Exploitation 
| Overhead _| 


357.84 | 593. =| 2.46 1.45 a 
168. 20 | 27 | 123 
tf et — 


News | 

Object 

Patch 7218.00 | 993.30 
“Perl 282.50 | 713.68 


Dv | 

Mail | 3718.12 | 1071. =| 074 

Makefile || 421.05 | 648.65 0.86 
| 





118 i 


0.63 


80.20 2.00 
2.05 0.88 


al | 1151.19 765.60 | 4.56 1.67 


Indexing Rate 


Compression Factor 
vs. Index 


(KB/min) 


Aperage | 165788" B9aar | TO | 907 [ 135] ae 


Table 4: Weighted Time and Seas Ming. Based on File Type Frequencies 
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here. Those measurements are discussed in Table 6. 
Nor do we show measurements for SFS in this table, 
because transducer-specific information was not 
available. Also, note that the indexing costs shown 
for Essence include the time and space needed to 
indices - not just the summaries that are produced as 
an intermediate step. As indicated in Table 1 and 
with a ’-’ in Table 3, WAIS and SFS cannot index 
all of the file types that Essence can. Table 3 shows 
that because there is a high amount of overhead 
associated with interpreting the semantics of a file 
type, Essence indexes slower than WAIS for some 
file types. Essence indexing is faster than WAIS for 
file types that have a low amount of semantic 
interpretation overhead. 


Table 4 presents weighted averages of the 
space and time measurements in Table 3, based on 
the file type frequencies and average file sizes (as 
measured in Table 1). The weighted averages were 
computed using the formula: 


DCUia)as 


in 

where f, is the frequency associated with file type i, 
a; is the average file size associated with file type i, 
vy, is the the indexing rate or the compression factor 
value from Table 3 associated with file type i, and x 
is the number of file types supported by the system. 
f,a,; is used to normalize the measurements, to reflect 
only the system’s supported file types. In particular, 
only non-nested file types are included in the agere- 
gate measurements for WAIS and SFS (since those 
systems do not support nested files), while all types 
(including nested files) are included in the Essence 
Measurements. We discuss the “‘unraveling’’ costs 
of dealing with nested file structures in Table 6. 


The Essence and WAIS measurements were 
performed on a Sun Microsystems 4/280 server run- 
ning SunOS 4.1.1, with a local SMD disk. The SFS 
measurements were performed on a Microvax-3 run- 
ning UNIX version 4.3BSD [Gifford et al. 1991]. 
This machine is approximately one-third as fast as 
the Sun 4/280. 


Table 4 shows that Essence can index data fas- 
ter than WAIS. Taking into account the slower 
machine on which SFS was measured, SFS appears 
to index data somewhat faster than Essence does. 


Essence obtains about a 10:1 index compres- 
sion factor on the file types that it supports, com- 
pared to WAIS (1:1), SFS (7:1), and archie (765:1) 
[Emtage & Deutsch 1992]. These measurements are 
not perfect, because detailed SFS measurements 
were not available. 


Table 5 shows the percentage of data in the 
measured file systems that Essence, WAIS, and SFS 
were successfully able to interpret and index. The 
NFS file system contained many custom file formats 
‘that the indexing systems were unable to interpret. 
However, the anonymous FTP file system contained 
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many more common file formats. Even though 
Essence only supports a relatively small number of 
common file types (21), it can index 75% of the data 
found in an average file system — far greater than 
WAIS (33%) or SFS (18%). 


We found that seventy-eight percent of the files 
in our anonymous FTP had nested structure. These 
Measurements indicate that supporting nested file 
structures is essential for such file systems. In con- 
trast, only one percent of the files in the NFS file 
system had nested structure. In the future nested file 
structures may become less common, as they mostly 
represent inadequacies of current file systems and 
remote access protocols. For example, tar files are 
popular in FIP file systems because they make it 
easier to retrieve an entire directory tree, and FTP 
does not provide a recursive retrieval mechanism. 


emmmgpentn estes | WAIS | SES 
98.51 | 48.47 | 27.56 
rNES 30.70 — 50.70_|_17.88 _ 


‘Average si 74.61 | 33.18 | “7.84 
Table 5: Percentage of Rone Data 





Table 6 shows how much overhead the proto- 
type incurs when indexing nested files in the meas- 
ured anonymous FTP file system. In this table, the 
Original Data row concerns the data which reside in 
the anonymous FIP file system. The Processed 
Data row concerns the data that Essence processes 
while indexing the Original Data. These data 
include all of the original files and each file within a 
nested file structure. For example, given the file 
foo.tar.Z from the example in the previous Nested 
File Structure section, foo.tar.Z, foo.tar, foo.c, foo.h, 
Makefile, and README are all included in the Pro- 
cessed Data. The Summarized Data row concerns 
the data on which summarizers are run. For exam- 
ple, foo.c, foo.h, Makefile, and README are all 
included in the Swmmarized Data. The Summary 
Output row concerns the resulting summary files. 
The resulting index of the summary files consumed 
12.94 megabytes. 


Note that this compression ratio (60.22/12.94) 
understates the actual compression, because the 
indexed data actually consumed 262.03 MB. In par- 
ticular, indexing systems (like WAIS) that do not 
support nested structure would have to leave the data 
uncompressed. Hence, we actually achieve a two- 
fold space reduction. WAIS would need to keep the 
uncompressed data around, and then would generate 
an index whose size was comparable to the 
uncompressed data. Essence generates a smaller 
index, and can function with compressed data. Put- 
ting the numbers together, WAIS would require 
approximately 264 MB _ of space for the 
uncompressed data plus index (basically, twice the 
size of the Summarized data), while Essence 
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requries only 73 MB total — a 72% space savings 
over WAIS. 


Analysis of Keyword Quality 


Qualitative analysis of information retrieval 
systems is difficult. Recall/precision measurements 
are difficult to obtain, since they rely on hand- 
chosen reference sets [Salton & McGill 1983], and 
hence do not scale well to measuring large informa- 
tion collections. More effective measurements might 
be obtained by evaluating the effectiveness of a sys- 
tem from experience with an active user community. 
We have made the Essence prototype is publically 
available to allow users to make their own subjective 
judgements. 


Total 

Number 
__|| of Files __ 
Original Data # ? 
Processed Data_ || 6409 
Summarized Data |} 5334 
Summary Output || 5334 


| 262.03 _| 
132.36 
15.87 


Table 6: Nested File Structure Overhead 





Future Directions 


On-the-Fly Nested File Summarizers 


The Essence prototype relies heavily on the file 
system to implement nested file structure interpreta- 
tion. This implementation degrades performance 
when indexing files with nested file structures (as 
shown in Table 6), because it causes a large amount 
of disk I/O. An in-memory implementation would 
significantly improve performance, by drastically 
cutting file system I/O. We are currently consider- 
ing such an implementation, based on the GNU 
‘‘tar’’? program, which supports an option to output 
extracted files to stdout. 


Summarizers 


The prototype currently supports twenty-one 
summarizers. Expanding Essence’s summarizer suite 
to support more file types would further increase its 
effectiveness. 


Anonymous FTP Indexing 


Currently, the Essence index for the anonymous 
FTP site at ftp.cs.colorado.edu is available through 
WAIS using the aftp-cs-colorado-edu.src WAIS 
source. However, we would like to make more 
anonymous FTP sites available through WAIS, using 
Essence-based indexes. Using Essence to index pub- 
lic archives allows remote users to search informa- 
tion based on conceptual descriptions and to view 
summaries before retrieving files. This would help 
decrease the network traffic of unwanted files. 
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Record-Level Indexing Support 


WAIS supports indexing and retrieving infor- 
mation with record-level granularity (e.g., allowing a 
file containing many electronic mail messages to be 
treated as a sequence of mail records). Essence only 
supports indexing and retrieving information with 
file-level granularity. A future improvement would 
be to modify Essence to support record structured 
files. 


File Tree Pruning 


The design of Essence’s file classification stage 
includes the ability to identify promising files to 
index within a file system, in addition to type infor- 
mation for each file. Our current prototype does not 
select file system subsets — it simply indexes what- 
ever file trees are specified. A future improvement 
would be to add selection criteria to the prototype 
(e.g., pruning files from consideration based on their 
location in the name tree, names/types, or sharing 
history). This would further refine the quality of 
indexes, and reduce the space required for indexing 
an entire file system. 


Summary 


The increasing abundance of inexpensive local 
disks creates resource discovery problems even in 
locally distributed file systems. The Internet 
resource discovery tools that have achieved popular 
acceptance over the past two years are not well 
suited to general purpose file systems, because of the 
irregular organization, the range of different degrees 
of information structure, and the generally low shar- 
ing value of information in such file systems. 


In this paper we presented the Essence system, 
which generates file summaries based on an under- 
standing of the semantics of the various types of 
files it indexes. The summaries are useful both for 
producing searchable indexes, and for allowing users 
to retrieve and browse small summaries before 
deciding whether to retrieve a large file across a 
slow network. Simple techniques to exploit file 
semantics yield compact yet representative indexes 
for both textual and binary files. The indexes gen- 
erated in this fashion are more content-rich than 
archie’s index, yet more space efficient than WAIS 
indexes. 


Essence provides an integrated system for clas- 
sifying files, defining summarizer mechanisms, 
applying appropriate summarizers to each file, and 
traversing a portion of a file system to produce an 
index of its contents. Importantly, Essence under- 
stands nested file structures (such as uuencoded, 
compressed, ‘‘tar’’ files), and recursively unravels 
such files to generate summaries for them. The abil- 
ity to index nested files and many other file types 
allows Essence to be used in a number of useful set- 
tings, such as anonymous FTP archives. 
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Essence can index more data types, index data 
faster, and generate smaller indexes than WAIS or 
the MIT Semantic File System. Our prototype gen- 
erates WAIS-compatible indexes, allowing WAIS 
users to take advantage of the Essence indexing 
methods. 


Prototype Availability 


The Essence prototype, including its source 
code and WAIS modifications, is publically available 
by anonymous FIP from ftp.cs.colorado.edu in 
/pub/cs/distribs/essence. The prototype is written in 
the C and Perl programming languages [Kernighan 
& Ritchie 1988, Wall & Schwartz 1991]. 
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Hardware Profiling of Kernels 


Andrew McRae — Megadata Pty Ltd. 


ABSTRACT 
Or: How to look under the Hood while the Engine is Running. 


This paper describes a method of accurately measuring and profiling kernel code in real 
time with cheap and readily available hardware. Other profiling methods are touched upon, 


and why these methods were rejected. 


Some goals are stated, and a_ proposed 


hardware/software solution is described. In a case study, a 386BSD kernel is evaluated, and 
the results of this exercise are presented, demonstrating how tracing of software in real time 
highlights optimal or non-optimal code paths. The solution also provides for effective and 


flexible kernel debugging. 


Warning to software people: this paper contains some descriptions of hardware. 


Introduction 


Michael Jackson has made some pertinent 
remarks about optimisation. 


Jackson’s First Rule of Optimisation: 
Don’t do it. 


Jackson’s Second Rule of Optimisation (for very 
experienced programmers): 
Think about it, then don’t do it. 


This expresses a well founded caution, often 
ignored by the naive, who would do well to learn an 
important lesson: 

Make it right before you make it fast. 


Even so, much effort goes into making pro- 
grams as fast as possible, leading to a plethora of 
optimising pre-processors, compilers, assemblers etc. 
However, with a poor design, the best optimising 
compilers are usually of little benefit. Experience 
has shown that if a piece of software is not perform- 
ing, reviewing the design is the best, and sometimes 
only, way of obtaining significant improvement. 
Sometimes performance is not a major goal of 
software; other issues such as_ maintainability, 
correctness under all conditions, and robustness are 
more important. Other times it 1s important that a 
piece of software not only runs correctly, but runs 
fast as well. The ideal is to have the best design, and 
then apply optimisation so that the implementation 
can perform well. 


It is a common mistake to expend effort 
optimising code that intuitively seems to be slow, 
but contributes only a small portion to the overall 
total, and not optimising where most of the time is 
spent. This is oft referred to as the 10/90 rule, where 
if a piece of software was improved in speed by 
10%, and that software contributed only 10% of the 
running cost, an overall gain of only 1% is obtained; 
if the 10% improvement were applied to software 
that was 90% of the running cost, then a 9% overall 
gain is gained. 


The key to optimisation is to understand where 
or how it is applied (or whether it should be applied 
at all), and therefore the Golden Rule of Optimisa- 
tion Is: 

Measure BEFORE you optimise. 


Optimisation in UNIX 


UNIX has a number of tools to help in this area; 
compiler profiling allows time based and function 
entry/exit profiling to be incorporated into programs, 
which allow operating statistics to be extracted and 
analysed. Generally this is sufficient for most pro- 
grams, as the programs are not usually interacting 
with, or affected by, real world events. Simulators 
also have been used to good effect by providing a 
higher degree of granularity to profiling, allowing 
tracing of code paths etc. 


Kernel Profiling 


Kernels are a special case in that they must 
interface to real world entities, such as devices, net- 
works, memories, clocks etc. Subtle and complex 
interactions occur between device drivers, processes 
and external events, as anyone who has attempted to 
remedy bugs caused by these interactions will appre- 
ciate. It is likewise difficult to obtain hard data to 
guide kernel optimisation, mainly due to the 
difficulty in obtaining fine-grained kernel perfor- 
mance measurements. 


Kernel measurement has been considered a 
Black Art in the past. A number of techniques have 
been devised that allow various degrees of accuracy. 
Virtually all kernels keep event statistics and 
counters that allow a rough idea of the overall per- 
formance; these counters can be reset or logged at 
specific intervals to give a broad understanding of 
system activity. Examples include paging rates, net- 
work packet inputs/outputs, disc block transfers etc. 
The main drawback to relying on event statistics is 
the poor granularity and lack of detail concerning 
where the kernel time is spent. Keeping a large 
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number of statistics also takes up memory, and 
sometimes requires a not insignificant amount of 
CPU time to update them. 


A more common approach is to measure the 
overall system performance by using an external 
benchmark package, or by timing the throughput or 
response time of the kernel by running specialist 
programs, e.g., tfcp (networking), iozone (file sys- 
tem) etc. Others run a sample of the intended appli- 
cations so that a true idea is obtained of the system 
performance in that environment. Whilst these are 
the ultimate in kernel measurement (by definition), 
they do not aid in discovering where optimisation 
should be employed, except perhaps in a general 
sense (‘the network code needs to be faster...’. ‘But 
where in the network code?’). 


Some areas of kernels can be measured in the 
Same way as uSer programs, using function counting 
and gross clock profiling. If a psuedo-random or 
skewed clock is available, then it is possible to 
improve the clock profiling so that other clock- 
related activity is not missed. These measurements 
are useful but suffer from a trade-off in granularity 
and accuracy; the finer the granularity, the more time 
is spent running the profiling clock and not actually 
running the kernel, which may perturb the kernel’s 
activity. The coarser the granularity, the less effect 
on the kernel activity, but then the resolution 
becomes too low to perform useful measurement. 
Memory also has to be reserved to store the profiling 
clock data, and having clock profiling running often 
may cause instruction and data cacheing to be 
adversely affected (though with larger caches becom- 
ing more common this may not be significant). 


But what happens if one wishes to profile the 
clock interrupt code itself? What happens if you 
wish to measure the time taken to process character 
input interrupts, or discover the optimal code path 
taken for processing back-to-back packets through a 
certain protocol stack, checking the time to reply 
with acknowledgements? 


The fly in the ointment is that kernel profiling 
is like the Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle i.e the 
more accurate your measurements, the more you are 
perturbing the environment in which the kernel is 
running, and the less likelihood of getting data 
which reflects the actual state of the unprofiled ker- 
nel. 


Other methods are available which are non- 
intrusive, such as connecting large amounts of 
hardware to record the instruction stream; this is 
expensive and requires specialised hardware, nor- 
mally out of the league of the casual kernel hacker. 
Another problem with this method is that it often 
does not cope with cache effects; instruction caches 
must be turned off, thus ruining the non-intrusive 
nature of the measurement. Microprocessor designers 
are becoming aware of the need to measure and 
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trace processor activity even when running in cache, 
and newer designs often have pins dedicated to pro- 
viding indication of the state of the processor. 


So we are faced with a dilemma; in order to 
rationally test kernel designs and code, we need 
accurate measurements, but in obtaining these meas- 
urements we change the environment of the kernel, 
and possibly introduce erroneous measurands (and 
consequently make wrong design decisions). Any 
kernel profiling system must be as non-intrusive as 
possible, or at least keep the effect of measurement 
to a minimum so that it does not grossly alter the 
timing characteristics. 


The Goals 


As a result of much software written in an 
embedded environment, a great deal of it driver and 
kernel related, I became increasingly interested in 
being able to easily measure and profile the 
software, and so make rational and informed judge- 
ments concerning algorithms and coding techniques. 
Faced with the regular need to discover why things 
were not responding at the expected speed, it quickly 
became clear that the human brain is not a good 
enough simulator to handle the complex timing 
interactions occurring within a kernel. Some early 
solutions to the problem was to use statistic 
counters, but this was usually too gross a measure- 
ment to help. Another favourite method was to 
press-gang a hardware engineer to connect an oscil- 
loscope to the equipment; this allowed external 
responses to be measured, and certainly helped when 
hardware drivers were being tested. 


Sophisticated tools such as logic analysers pro- 
vided a major benefit, as whole sequences of events 
could be trapped and examined in the cold light of 
day. More intelligent software within the analysers 
allowed instruction disassembly, which made easier 
work of following code paths, but this was generally 
tedious and unfriendly because of the difficulty in 
relating the raw instruction stream back to the source 
code. It also is not trivial to connect and operate a 
logic analyser for most software engineers. Special 
logic analyser software can be used to perform time 
based profiling, but the sampling granularity was 
generally too coarse to be of any use, and since it 
operated on physical addresses, this was difficult to 
relate back to the actual software. 


In-circuit Emulators generally are considered 
the top of the heap for embedded development, and 
come with complete suites of cross-compilers, 
assemblers, remote debuggers and hardware which 
allows all manner of tracing and measuring pro- 
grams. They also come with Rolls Royce price tags. 
Unfortunately they tend to be black boxes when it 
comes to analysing the data; it is often difficult to 
extract the desired information from the raw timing 
data, and then integrate the information with the 
source code. 
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I still had a desire to find out what was really 
happening inside these kernels, but I had a limited 
budget. I wanted to do the equivalent of what our 
local car mechanic does, to open the hood, listen to 
the engine running, judge the revolutions, feel the 
temperature, and so forth. 


By now I had attempted several methods of 
getting the data, with limited success, but in the 
meantime I had formulated a wish list to describe 
what I wanted. 

@ Fine granularity of measurement, so that accu- 
rate profiling may be obtained. 

@ Little or no intrusiveness, so that performing 
the measurement will not affect the timing of 
the kernel. 

@ Integration with development tools or program 
source so that source level code paths may be 
traced with ease. 

@ Profiling to occur for all kernel operations 
within a selected interval, including clock 
interrupts, device interrupts, even sections 
when processor interrupts were locked out. 

@ If some hardware assists were to be 
employed, then some easy and _ portable 
method of connection should be used, e.g., not 
having to connect 96 separate clips to a PCB. 

@ Immune to instruction cache effects. In fact it 
should still work as expected with instruction 
cacheing enabled (as any ‘production’ code 
would run the cache enabled). 

@ Granularity to a source code function level 
(however short the function is) should be the 
worst case; however it would be desirable to 
profile within functions if possible. 

@ Any method of profiling should be portable 
between different computer architectures. 





Microsecond | 
Clock 


RAM Bank 
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It became clear that it is impossible to fulfill 
these goals with software alone. It is also clear that 
complex hardware did not offer an elegant (or 
cheap) alternative. This paper describes a solution 
to this problem which is a better alternative to 
software only kernel profiling, and much cheaper 
than specialised and complex ICE hardware meas- 
urements of kernel operation. Cheap enough that 
any person who wished to profile and debug their 
home PC would be able to put it together, but useful 
enough so that design decisions could be made in 
confidence as a result of accurate measurement. It 
attempts to meet the above goals, and also be simple 
and cheap enough to build without great effort (even 
a software engineer could probably manage it). 


The Profiler 


Three basic elements are used in the profiling 
system proposed; the first is a hardware device that 
is used to record time and event data into a RAM 
block. The second is a modified C compiler that 
allows event triggering code to be inserted into key 
locations, and finally the last building block is 
analysis software that is used to decode the back- 
trace of events and relate it to the source code. 


The Hardware 


The role of the hardware in the Profiler is very 
simple. Its job is to store timing information and 
some identification value. It 1s purposely as simple 
as possible, primarily because it was a first attempt 
at exploring what the basic hardware requirements 
were for meeting the goals. A lesser goal was cost 
minimisation; as long as the cost could be held to 
something below one or two hundred dollars than the 
Profiler could be built by just about anybody. 


Trigger 


Oo oo > 


Figure 1: Profiler block diagram 
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Finally the Profiler is simple because I hate wire 
wrapping; it’s so much more tedious than writing 
software. 


Commonly available components were used, 
and the hardware prototyped on a breadboard using 
wire wrapping. A single electrically erasable PAL 1s 
used for the logic and timing functions; the final cost 
of the parts totaled less than $100 dollars. It has a 
chip count of 5 static RAMs, 5 counters, 1 PAL, 1 
oscillator and 1 delay line. Having an EE PAL 
turned out to be a great boon, as it meant quite a bit 
of experimenting could take place to get the logic 
right, and also meant that moving to equipment that 
used different methods of accessing the Profiler 
could be handled by different PAL equations. It also 
allowed extra facilities to be incorporated such as 
some display LEDs and control switches. 


A block diagram appears in Figure 1. The 
Profiler consists of a block of RAM which is 40 bits 
wide, an incrementing address counter, a free run- 
ning counter clocking at 1 Megahertz, and some con- 
trol logic. The RAM is split into two sections, one 
holding an identification code (event tag) which is 
16 bits in width, and the other 24 bit wide section 
connected to the microsecond clock. When an event 
tag is presented to the Profiler, it stores this code 
along with the microsecond counter value into RAM. 
The RAM address is automatically incremented 
every time an event is stored, essentially storing the 
event and time in a large list. The list is currently 
16384 events long, but there is no inherent limit to 
the total number of events stored except the max- 
imum amount of memory designed into the Profiler. 


The microsecond timer is 24 bits long, allowing 
a maximum time of 16 seconds between events 
before the time is wrapped around and information is 
lost. Note that this is the maximum time between 
events, not the total time that can be profiled - the 
analysis software only uses the timer value as an 
interval time, not as an absolute time. The event tag 
is 16 bits, allowing 65536 unique event tags. 


The trick in this scheme is not the gathering or 
storing of the event/time data (a Simple Matter Of 
Hardware), but how to generate the event code, 
which must come from the equipment being meas- 
ured. It was clear that some software assist was 
required to generate these event tags in an orderly 
fashion. Another problem was how to connect the 
Profiler to a working system. 


An elegant solution presented itself when I 
realised that most of the computing equipment that 
the Profiler was designed for has one or more 
EPROM sockets fitted for boot code or board 
drivers. This presented itself as a simple method of 
connecting the Profiler to the equipment, by piggy- 
backing a EPROM socket onto some cable, and 
using the socket to bring the appropriate signals into 
the Profiler. The original boot EPROM would plug 
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into the piggy-back socket, if indeed it was required. 
The event trigger would be the access of the 
EPROM, and the address of the EPROM access 
could be the event tag data. : 


In this case, only 18 signal lines needed to be 
brought into the Profiler (16 address lines and the 
EPROM ChipEnable and OutputEnable signals). 
This allowed a simple and easy method for the 
Profiler to connect to any piece of equipment that 
contained a standard EPROM socket, without other 
connections. Power is obtained from the EPROM 
socket, so the Profiler is self contained. 


A switch exists on the Profiler that initiates the 
profiling recording; this allows the Profiler to be syn- 
chronised with execution of test programs, network 
activity etc. Two LEDs exists in the card giving 
some indication of its state; the first indicates that 
the Profiler is active and storing data, the second 
indicates that the address counter has overflowed and 
the Profiler has automatically ceased storing data. 


The profiling scenario is now clear; simple 
software triggers are sprinkled in strategic locations 
throughout the target software. Each time one of the 
triggers is executed the time and trigger value is 
recorded. How does the data then get retrieved? The 
data RAMs are mounted via battery-backed Smart- 
Sockets™, and when the profiling samples are 
stored, the timing data is retrieved by transferring 
the RAMs into another networked embedded host, 
and copying the profile data to a UNIX host for pro- 
cessing. 


And so I had a workable hardware/software 
scheme that could record with accuracy specific 
events occurring, was easy to connect to a piece of 
equipment, didn’t require a lot of signal hooks, and 
the software trigger was minimal enough not to 
intrude very much in the timing of the kernel. 


Generating the Triggers 


The next problem was how to manage the 
event triggers 1.e how to automatically generate them 
in the target code, and how to generate the event 
value so that it could relate back to functions and 
points within functions. 


It seemed natural to place a trigger at the entry 
and exit of each function; in this manner code paths 
could be traced, and accumulated times calculated 
for each subroutine. It isn’t really practicable to 
modify the source code to explicitly add the triggers; 
this would mean that a macro would have to be used 
so that the profiling could be turned off, and it 
would also mean manual allocation of a trigger 
value to each function, something that is tedious and 
error prone. Besides, many functions have multiple 
exit points, and often functions contain some initiali- 
sation as part of their local variable declarations 
which would be performed before the trigger; this 
would give skewed timing results. 
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So it was decided to modify the compiler to 
add the trigger points; the Free Software 
Foundation’s GNU C compiler was modified to gen- 
erate the triggers at the start and end of every func- 
tion. For ease of processing and identification, each 
function is assigned a trigger value that is an even 
number, and that number + 1 is used as the function 
exit trigger. On a 68000 system, this effectively 
added one instruction in the function prologue, and 
one instruction in the function epilogue, e.g., a func- 
tion would now contain: 


-globl _myfunction 
_myfunction: 

tstb 1386 

link a6,#-8 


unlk a6 
tstb 1387 
rts 


If a higher granularity of profiling is required 
with a function, then a macro may be used to gen- 
erate an inline trigger via a compiler asm function. 
Assembler routines may have event tag trigger 
instructions added via an include file and a prepro- 
cessor macro. 


The trigger value is taken from a file containing 
the function names and values, of which a sample is 
shown below: 


main/502 
hardclock/510 
gatherstats/512 
softclock/514 
timeout/516 
untimeout/518 
swtch/600! 
MGET/1002= 


The insertion of Profiler event tag instructions 
is enabled by a compiler option indicating the name 
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of the file containing the functions names and event 
tag values. This file is automatically extended by 
the compiler when it generates new event tags for 
functions that do not already exist in the file; the 
event tag for the added functions is taken as the next 
available value (i.e the next value higher than the 
current highest in the file). The name/event tag file 
may be generated from scratch, with an_ initial 
dummy entry indicating the starting tag number to 
use. Once generated, the same profile tags are used 
to allow recompilation without having different 
profile tags assigned to a function. Multiple name/tag 
files may exist, and may be concatenated to provide 
a complete list of profiled functions. Inline and 
assembler trigger names and values may be manu- 
ally added to the file. 


Special character modifiers may be appended to 
any of the name/tag values that indicate special pro- 
cessing of this particular tag when analysing the 
results; a ‘!’ character indicates a function that 
causes a processor context switch, which the analys- 
ing software must treat specially. The ‘=’ modifier 
indicates an inline tag, as opposed to a tag represent- 
ing the entry or exit of a function. 


Adding event tag triggers to software will have 
a small impact on performance; this has been calcu- 
lated at around 1 to 1.2% extra CPU cycles, which is 
a small penalty to pay for profiling. In absolute 
terms this equates to about 400 nanoseconds per 
function for a 40 MHz 386. The size of the 
software also increases by the overhead of two 
instructions per function; it is hard to quantify this 
increase aS a percentage as it depends on the number 
and size of each function, and also on the number of 
inline triggers used. 


Connecting to a PC 


The initial platform for testing was a 68020 
board designed for embedded applications. Since it 
was of Megadata design and manufacture, it was 
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Figure 2: Virtual memory remapping 
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easy and safe to develop and test the Profiler 
hardware on this platform. 


Once the concept was tried and proven, it was 
decided to connect the Profiler to a real kernel, 
namely the freely available 386BSD release 0.1 run- 
ning on a 40 Megahertz 386 PC with 8 Megabytes 
of memory. Since the point of interface was a com- 
mon JEDEC EPROM socket, it was simple to con- 
nect the Profiler to the PC via a spare EPROM 
socket on a Western Digital WD8003E Ethernet con- 
troller. Any ROM socket could have been used as 
long as it was at a known fixed address and was 
accessed as a 8 bit wide device, such a VGA BIOS 
ROM socket etc. The address space of the ROM 
falls somewhere in the ISA bus memory address 
space, between (hex) A0000 and 100000. 


Changes were made to the 386BSD C compiler 
(based on gcc 1.39) to accommodate the Profiler 
event tag additions. A snag was hit when it was real- 
ised that the 386BSD kernel remapped the kernel’s 
view of ISA bus memory into kernel virtual address 
space, and so an absolute address could not be easily 
used. 


After initial loading, the 386BSD kernel remaps 
the physical memory addressing to new virtual loca- 
tions as shown in Figure 2. 


In effect, the kernel is remapped to absolute 
location FEQ00000; the last location of the kernel is 
rounded to a page boundary, and a fixed number of 
pages are allocated for the kernel stack, a proto u- 
dot area and other virtual memory requirements. The 
ISA memory address space is then remapped to fol- 
low this kernel address space; the virtual address 
that this memory is mapped at may vary depending 
on the size of the kernel. 


The Profiler event tag instructions added by the 
compiler require an absolute address within the 
EPROM address range starting at a fixed EPROM 
location somewhere in the ISA bus memory address 
space. But since this EPROM location may vary 
depending on the kernel size, it cannot be resolved 
at compile time. It would be unreasonable to have 
to recompile all source code modules just to update 
the event tag instructions. Fortunately it can be 
resolved at link time with a little extra effort; the 
compiler modifications generate function entry and 
exit event tag instructions thus: 


-globl myfunction 
_myfunction: 
movb  ProfileBase+1386, %al 
pushl %tebp 
movl %tesp, tebp 
subl $8,%esp 
leave 
movb _ProfileBase+1387,%cl 
EeU 
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The global label _ProfileBase is set in an 
assembler file as a result of a two stage kernel link- 
ing process. The kernel is first linked with a dummy 
of ProfileBase, then a shell script is automatically 
used to extract the size from the kernel and recom- 
pile the assembler file with the real value of 
_ProfileBase, which is then linked with the kernel. If 
the physical address of the Profiler EPROM location 
is changed, then only this assembler file has to be 
modified to cater for the new position of the 
EPROM. This scheme worked very well in providing 
a correct run time virtual address of the Profiler’s 
physical memory address. 
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A total of 16384 event tags and time values 
may be stored in the Profiler before the RAM 
addressing overflows. Whilst this allows a consider- 
able amount of data to be gathered, if a particular 
subsection of the kernel was to be examined in finer 
detail, then some form of selective profiling should 
take place. This is easy to set up, as all that needed 
to take place was to compile those modules of 
interest with profiling enabled, and to compile the 
rest of the kernel without profiling. This allowed 
highly selective profiling to take place without losing 
resolution, but without filling the Profiler RAM with 
events in which there was no interest. 


This selective profiling allowed two broad 
categories of profiling to take place, macro-profiling 
and micro-profiling. Macro-profiling takes place 
when certain key modules such as the system call 
handlers and VNODE interface routines are profiled. 
Virtually all kernel code paths traverse these higher 
level routines, so it 1s possible to get a broad-brush 
view of system performance to answer questions 
like, "How long does it take to fork/exec a process?" 
Or "How long does it take to read this file?" Or 
"How long does it take to open a TCP connection?" 
This view of the kernel is very instructive as the 
overall code path through the kernel can be easily 
seen and traced, and can give a guide to where 
further profiling should take place. 


Micro-profiling takes place when a particular 
subset of the kernel is examined in detail. Interrupt 
handlers, clock routines, assembler subroutines can 
be profiled as well, allowing complete snapshots to 
be taken of a particular kernel code path. For exam- 
ple, the file system buffer cache, file system code 
and disk driver routines can be profiled, so that 
whenever the kernel enters these areas, the code path 
is traced. No other code paths are profiled, allowing 
a detailed and unobstructed view of that section. 
Similar subgroupings may be made with the net- 
working code, the Network File System (NFS) code, 
the virtual memory subsystem, various drivers 
(SCSI, tty, IDE) etc. 


After repeated micro-profiling of the various 
kernel subsystems, it is possible to eventually 
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construct a highly detailed and accurate mosaic of 
the kernel performance. As a result, quantitative 
comparison may guide design and implementation 
improvements as _ performance bottlenecks are 
highlighted in the kernel, and accurate before and 
after measurements may be made to test the success 
of such changes. 


_Analysing the data 


Once the triggers are generated in the object 
code, and the Profiler has captured some events, the 
raw data is then uploaded to a UNIX host. The data is 
processed by matching the event data (with the 
microsecond time values) with the function names as 
listed in the name file. The raw data appears as a list 
of event tags and times. How then is the data pro- 
cessed to gain the maximum useful information out 
of it? 

Identification of function entry and exit points 
allow a code path trace to be constructed with tim- 
ing information at each call and return point. Sub- 
routine depth is easily discovered by matching exits 
with entries, with event tags between a function’s 
entry and exit indicating subroutine calls within that 
function. 


This works well when used when the control 
flow follows a simple subroutine call/return model, 
but when the target being profiled is a kernel this 
model is inadequate to describe the thread of control. 
The essential difference is that the kernel is multi- 
plexing many processes, and context switches occur 
to change the control flow to a different process. 
This appears in the profiling data as a discontinuous 
change in the subroutine call/return model, where it 
appears a different subroutine is being exited than 
was called. Some extra information must be given to 
the analysing software to indicate where context 
switches may occur. 
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386BSD context switches occur in the swich() 
function; upon entry to swtch the current process 
context is saved, and the run queue is checked for 
the next process to run. If none are ready, then an 
idle loop is entered. 


The analysis software must detect when swtch 
is entered so that each process’s code path may be 
analysed separately. The swtch function is tagged in 
the name file with a modifier to indicate this special 
processing. The time between the exit of a call to 
swtch and the entry to the next call of swtch is 
analysed as a contiguous block of processor activity. 
The time in swtch itself is counted as CPU idle time, 
except when device interrupts occur. The separation 
of idle and active CPU time provides accurate calcu- 
lation of CPU usage, both as a overall ratio and on a 
per function basis. 


Currently two different analyses can be gen- 
erated; the first 1s a summary of each function’s 
Statistics, sorted by highest to lowest net CPU usage, 
headed by an overall summary of the profiling data, 
see Figure 3. 


The elapsed time for each function is the accu- 
mulated interval time recorded between the function 
entry and exit. The net time is the accumulated time 
minus the accumulated time of all subroutines that 
are called from this function, giving an overall time 
for this function alone. The count of calls to each 
function is calculated, as well as the maximum, 
minimum and average time spent in each function. 
The net time is expressed as a percentage of the 
absolute elapsed time for the entire run (% real), and 
also as a percentage of the total time the processor 
was not sitting in the idle loop (% net). 


These statistics give accurate and concise sum- 
maries of the processor activity, and can quickly 
highlight bottlenecks or subroutines that are heavily 
used. As can be seen in the example, it is obvious 


Elapsed time = 0 sec 497272 us (28060 tags) 
Accumulated run time = 0 sec 492248 us (98.99%) 


Idle time = 0 sec 5024 us ( 1.018%) 


Elapsed Net # calls’ (max/avg/min) 
166218 165343 889 (1089/185/2) 
152382 151700 514 (901/295/23) 
26359 26359 2474 (13/10/8) 
442031 16391 166 (125/98/87) 
9963 9913 2782 (19/3/3) 
16069 9855 433 (36/22/18) 
202651 9132 86 (193/106/28) 
183830 7989 170 (98/46/18) 
13646 7576 423 (23/17/15) 
19467 7189 218 (78/32/12) 


- s @ 


% real % net 


33.25% 33.59% bcopy 
30.51% 30.82% in_cksum 
5.30% 5.35% splnet 
3.30% 3.33% soreceive 
1.99% 2.018% splx 
1.98% 2.00% malloc 
1.84% 1.86% werint 
1.61% 1.62% weget 


1.52% 1.54% free 
1.45% 1.46% westart 


Figure 3: Summary of profiling data 
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immediately that the CPU is completely saturated, 
and most of its time is spent in bcopy. 


The second report shows a real time code path 
trace, along with accumulated and separate function 
timings. Subroutines are shown as nested where 
necessary to allow easy following of the code path; a 
sample is shown below in Figure 4. 


Accumulated and net elapsed times are: shown 
for each function, e.g., the tcp input function takes 
318 microseconds total elapsed time, but only 92 
microseconds was actually spent in the tcp_input 
routine; the other 226 microseconds were spent in 
subroutines called from within tcp input. Inline 
triggers are marked using ‘==’. Modifiers in the 
names file allow detection of context switches, 
which are flagged in the code path trace. 


From the function summary report bcopy is a 
likely target for more investigation; each invocation 
of bcopy can be examined by looking at the code 
path trace, and some idea can be obtained why this 
function is causing high CPU usage. 


Much of the effort going into the Profiler now 
centres upon processing the raw data in many more 
useful ways, such as graphically representing the 
code path or building histograms of the function 
time and usage for easy detection of bottlenecks. 
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User Code Profiling 


The hardware profiling solution can be readily 
adopted to user level profiling with similar results. A 
driver stub may be configured in the kernel that 
reserves the Profiler’s physical memory address 
space; a modified profiling crt.o initialises the pro- 
cess for profiling by opening the driver and calling 
mmap to memory map the Profiler’s address space 
into a fixed location within the process address 
space. 


There is no reason why a mixture of kernel and 
user level profiling cannot take place concurrently, 
or profiling several user processes at the same time 
to closely monitor and analyse interactions occurring 
via the interprocess communications facilities. This 
approach is especially applicable in debugging and 
tuning communication protocol stacks, where the 
network and link layers are implemented in the ker- 
nel, and the transport layer and higher layers are 
implemented in user libraries and application code. 


Case Studies 


The first platform that the profiler was tried on 
was a 68020 based embedded system running a 
Megadata kernel incorporating the 4.3 BSD Tahoe 
release networking code. A number of profiling 


0:002 671 -> ISAINTR (31 us, 778 total) 
0:002 679 -> weintr (50 us, 292 total) 
0:002 704 -> werint (70 us, 215 total) 
0:002 739 -> weread (11 us, 145 total) 
0:003 458 -> bcopy (1073 us) 
0:004 996 —> ipintr (55 us, 424 total) 
0:004 998 -> splnet (10 us) 
0:005 012 -> splx (4 us) 
0:005 031 -> in_cksum (23 us) 
0:005 074 -> tcp_input (92 us, 318 total) 
0:005 082 -> in_cksum (38 us) 
0:005 138 -> in_pcblookup (9 us) 
0:005 424 -> splO (21 us) 
0:005 449 <- 

---- Context switch in ---- 
0:005 488 <- swtch 
0:005 492 -> splx (3 us) 
0:005 513 <- tsleep (22 us, 25 total) 
0:005 520 -> falloc (22 us, 83 total) 
0:005 523 -> fdalloc (13 us, 18 total) 
0:005 528 -> min (5 us) 
0:005 541 <- 
0:005 547 -> malloc (29 us, 43 total) 


Figure 4: Code path traces 
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studies helped greatly in identifying key performance 
problem areas in the kernel, and in one case the 
recoding of an Ethernet driver doubled the network 
throughput. 


A SNMP client based on the CMU SNMP code 
was profiled, highlighting a major bottleneck in 
searching the MIB table linearly; redesigning the 
data structure to use a B-tree to hold the MIB data 
reduced the CPU cycles required to respond to 
SNMP requests by an order of magnitude. 


Since the embedded system contained no 
Memory management hardware, no user/kernel boun- 
dary existed except as an artifice of the system inter- 
face, thus it was easy to trace activity right from 
application level code down to the kernel code 
through to driver code. 


The next step was to begin profiling the 
386BSD_ kernel, which provided much more 
comprehensive and interesting results. These results 
are presented in several sections, the first being an 
overall impression of performance, and the other 
sections taking one kernel subsystem and describing 
the results of profiling each one in turn. 


386BSD Overall Performance 


The profiled kernel contains 1392 functions, so 
2784 event tag trigger points were automatically 
added to the code. 35 assembler routines had trigger 
points added, so a total of 1427 possible functions 
could be profiled. Depending on the nature of kernel 
activity, the Profiler RAM could be filled (a total of 
16384 events) in as short a time as 300 milliseconds. 
No noticeable difference can be detected between a 
profiled and a non-profiled kernel. After profiling a 
number of the key areas of the kernel, some impres- 
sions emerged concerning the kernel performance. 
These fall into three main categories; CPU perfor- 
mance, I/O performance and _ virtual memory 
management. 


Firstly, I was pleasantly surprised to note the 
oft maligned Intel architecture did indeed run fast, 
especially at a clock speed at 40 Megahertz and 
employing 64 KB of external cache. Moving data 
through the kernel to user space was faster than 
expected, and it was clear that function call and 
return was also speedy. It would be instructive to 
profile other microprocessor types running. at a simi- 
lar speed using the same software to do a side-by- 
side comparison. Undoubtedly memory speed and 
cache effects have a major impact on performance, 
as data throughput dropped markedly whenever 
Memory was accessed on the ISA bus as opposed to 
main memory. More on this later. Profiling the 
interrupt code showed that the regular clock tick 
interrupt took on average 94 microseconds to exe- 
cute; unfortunately the hardware architecture does 
not provide for Asynchronous System Traps (com- 
monly known as software interrupts), so the interrupt 
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code has to work extra hard to emulate this facility. 
The interrupt code overhead to do this is around 24 
microseconds per interrupt; it is hard to judge 
whether this has a significant impact on system per- 
formance. 


Due to the interrupt architecture of the bus and 
the processor, it was evident that more time was 
spent ensuring correct synchronisation and interrupt 
lockouts than would normally be required on a 
multi-priority interrupt level processor such as 
680x0; on the average it took 11 microseconds per 
splnet call, which may not seem a long time, but the 
spl* routines get called a great deal, and it all adds 
up to a significant amount. In one test, 9% of the 
total CPU time was spent in splnet, splx, splhigh and 
splO. Unfortunately it is hard to see how this could 
be improved, given the nature of the interrupt archi- 
tecture. 


Some sample functions are shown in Table 1, 
along with their measured average execution times 
(the times are inclusive of subroutines that are 
called). 


Function Microseconds 


vm_fault 
kmem_alloc 
malloc 


free 
splnet 
splo 
copyinstr 





Table 1: Sample function timings 


When some tests were performed where 
input/output activity was heavy, it was clear that a 
major bottleneck in system performance is the use of 
the ISA bus. This was especially noticeable on the 
Ethernet adaptor, which is a 8 bit wide controller. 
To transfer similar amounts of data, the ISA bus is 
up to 20 times slower than main memory transfers. 


It would be instructive to profile different con- 
troller cards to determine where each performed 
best; when support for EISA cards is available it 
would be interesting to see what performance gain 
would be obtained using the higher bandwidth bus. 


Whilst the CPU performs reasonably well, 
overall performance is crippled by the poor I/O 
bandwidth, and the interrupt architecture of the 386 
and the ISA bus also contributes to reduced perfor- 
mance. 


The virtual memory management subsystem of 
386BSD was derived from the Mach memory 
management code; a member of the CRSG has been 
heard to say that the old BSD VM code was ripped 
from the kernel, and the Mach memory management 
code placed next to the kernel and hot glue poured 
down the middle. Following code path traces of vari- 
ous virtual memory functions seem to support this 
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model, and it seems the glue is fairly thick in some 
places and thin in others. Some functions seem to 
run surprisingly fast; the routine that handles page 
faults and enables new pages to be accessed 
(vm_fault) takes about 400 microseconds, which 
seems reasonably low overhead. On the other hand, 
an excessive number of page faults seem to occur at 
times. Where the real performance problems lie is in 
creating new VM contexts for new processes, as 
explained in the next section. 


Fork/exec Profiling 


A common operation of UNIX is to fork a pro- 
cess and create a child copy of the process, which 
then execs a new process image. For UNIX to per- 
form well, these two operations must be reasonably 
fast, since some UNIX operations rely on a low cost 
of process creation. 


The current situation looks fairly abysmal; it 
takes some 24 milliseconds to perform a vfork opera- 
tion, and it takes about 28 milliseconds to perform 
an execve system call. This adds to about 52 mil- 
liseconds to perform a combined fork/exec operation. 
Note that these times do not include any disk 
activity, as the process image was already cached. 
Where is this time being used? In figure 5 a sum- 
mary of the highest cost subroutines is shown. 


Most of the CPU time occurs within a small 
number of routines; it is clear that the pmap module 
is a bottleneck when manipulation of the virtual 
memory is required (the bcopyb call relates to scrol- 
ling of the console screen, so it should be ignored 
for the purpose of the exercise). Over 50% of the 
time is being spent in the virtual memory routines 
shown above. Examination of the code path trace 
shows that pmap_pte is called 1053 times when a 
fork is executed, and a similar amount when an exec 
is done. Further analysis of the code path shows the 
exact progress of the fork operation, and each sub- 
section can be examined in detail to see the amount 
of time it is taking, and whether significant 
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optimisation can take place. There is a major amount 
of cross-calling between the pmap module, and the 
rest of the virtual memory subsystem, so it is 
envisaged that a major performance benefit would 
occur if some of that glue could be trimmed back 
and some sculpting of the interface performed. 


Network Performance 


Profiling was performed on the TCP/IP and 
socket code by running a program that listened on a 
socket and when another host connected, read and 
discard the data. A Sun Sparcstation 2 was used as 
the host to send the data, as I was sure it could fill 
the available network bandwidth to the PC over an 
ethernet. 


This was the only test that caused the PC to be 
totally CPU bound, so that essentially the CPU was 
busy 100% of the time. It was obvious that the PC 
could not process the data from the network at any- 
where near Ethernet speed. Examining the code 
path trace and function summary showed that 33.6% 
of the time was spent in bcopy, and that 30.8% of 
the time was spent in in_cksum. Again, splnet, splx 
and spl0 contributed around 9% of the time. 


Delving further into the code path trace, it was 
clear that a major bottleneck occurs because the Eth- 
ernet driver for the card must copy that data from 
the onboard controller memory across the bus; each 
TCP data packet that was received (i.e a full Ether- 
net packet) took about 1045 microseconds to process 
at the driver level. This alone is only about 20% 
more data throughput than Ethernet itself, so it is 
unlikely that Ethernet data rates through to the net- 
work applications can be achieved using this 8 bit 
controller card, unless the rest of the software has 
been tuned for minimum overhead. One approach to 
solve this copying overhead is to make the buffers 
on the controller memory external mbuf memory, so 
that all the driver has to do is link the received 
packet(s) to mbuf headers, and then the double copy- 
ing would be avoided (once from the controller 


% real % net name 
5.02% 28.22% pmap_ remove 
1.89% 10.61% pmap_ pte 
1.10% 6.20% splnet 
0.93% 5.21% bcopyb 
0.86% 4.85% splo 
0.67% 3.77% pmap_protect 
0.48% 2.71% bcopy 
0.42% 2.34% vm fault 
0.41% 2.28% splx 
0.37% 2.09% vm_page_ lookup 
0.30% 1.67% pmap_ enter 
0.29% 1.66% bzero 


Figure 5: High cost subroutines 


Elapsed Net # calls (max/avg/min) 
77603 58913 67 (14061/879/2) 
22283 22148 5549 (66/3/2) 
12938 12938 1215 (13/10/9) 
10912 10874 3 (3634/3624/3613) 
33435 10134 453 (40/22/21) 
15963 7876 g (3862/984/3) 

5657 5657 77 (244/73/3) 

47723 4889 115 (64/42/27) 

4759 4759 1349 (5/3/3) 

7836 4361 236 (29/18/13) 

7320 3489 119 (39/29/12) 

3457 3457 38 (132/90/2) 
384 
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memory to mbufs, and then via copyout to the user 
data space). 


Would this help? Contrary to intuition, this 
would actually decrease the performance, and using 
the accurate timing provided by the Profiler, a close 
estimate of the impact can be calculated. It takes 
bcopy around 1045 microseconds to copy 1500 bytes 
from the controller; copyout takes about 40 
microseconds to copy a 1Kbyte mbuf cluster to the 
user data space. If the controller memory were 
accessed only once, then collapsing bcopy and copy- 
out would give at most a gain of 60 microseconds 
(less than 6%). But other routines access the network 
packet as well, such as the TCP and IP input pro- 
cessing routines, and most importantly the IP check- 
sum routine. Checksumming the packet whilst in the 
controller’s memory would add at least an extra 980 
microseconds to the overall processing of the packet. 
The time to process a packet would increase from 
2000 microseconds to around 3000 microseconds, a 
big loss. It is now obvious that if you have slow 
controller memory, it is a big win to get it out of 
that memory as soon as possible into faster main 
Store. 


The other major CPU user was the checksum 
routine itself, which was almost a big an overhead as 
the driver packet copy. This was surprising at first, 
as the packet was now in main memory, and the 
checksumming should be close to memory-to- 
memory copying speeds. To checksum a 1 Kbyte 
packet was taking 843 microseconds. It was 
discovered that the in_cksum routine has not been 
optimally coded (e.g., like other architectures where 
it is done in assembler), and recoding this routine 
should provide a reduction in packet processing from 
2000 microseconds to perhaps 1200 microseconds; 
this would provide a major improvement in network 
performance, and the limiting factor would become 
the memory bandwidth available to the network con- 
troller across the ISA bus. 


Another conclusion that can drawn is that a 
much faster I/O architecture is required before seri- 
ous data throughput can be expected, but I think we 
all knew that. 


Filesystems 


Separate profiling studies have been performed 
on the BSD Fast File System (FFS) code and the 
Network File System code. Due to the network per- 
formance problems discussed in the previous section, 
any performance issues in the actual NFS implemen- 
tation are totally swamped by the I/O bandwidth 
limitations. An interesting situation arises due to the 
fact that UDP checksums are usually turned off with 
NFS; since the checksum routine contributed a large 
proportion to the CPU overhead, NFS actually pro- 
vides less overhead and better throughput than an 
FTP style connection! 
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Given the tracing capabilities of the Profiler, it 
was easy to get accurate measurements of the net- 
work turn around time with NFS RPC calls, and to 
see how long to formulate the request, send it and 
then how long to process the reply. 


The disc controller used in the target PC was 
an IDE controller on a Seagate ST3144 disc. The 
FFS profiling showed how disc seek times impact 
the I/O throughput. Each read of the disc varied 
from 18 milliseconds up to 26 milliseconds. Each 
write interrupt took about 200 microseconds in total, 
with about 149 microseconds of that being actual 
transfer time of the data to the controller. Interrupts 
seemed to be close together most of the time (< 100 
microseconds), so the disc driver may well be 
improved by waiting a short time after transferring 
the data to see if the controller is ready to accept 
another block straight away. 


Overall, the CPU was only busy for 28% of the 
time when doing a large number of writes, so the 
disc seek times are still the major influence in deter- 
mining disc throughput. It was interesting to see 
that out of that 28%, at least 6% was spent in the 
spl* routines. It would be interesting to use a dif- 
ferent type of controller (maybe one with DMA) and 
see what difference it makes. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


The major conclusion about the performance of 
386BSD is that there are a small number of areas 
that need addressing, that when fixed should improve 
the performance considerably. The hardest area to 
address is the virtual memory subsystem. The easiest 
area would the IP checksumming. The grossest area 
of mismatch between the hardware architecture and 
UNIX is the interrupt priority control and lack of 
software interrupts. 


It was also clear that the hardware I/O perfor- 
mance is a major factor, and that the platform the 
profiling was performed on is crippled in I/O 
bandwidth. 


Even in its simple prototype form, the Profiler 
has proved to be an invaluable tool for looking under 
the hood while the engine is running. One clumsy 
aspect that remains is the uploading of the Profiler 
data to a host for processing; currently this is manu- 
ally performed, which slows down the profiling pro- 
cess somewhat. I am considering a new improved 
Profiler hardware design with more memory and 
some extra facilities. A higher clock precision has 
been considered, especially if the Profiler were con- 
nected to a upmarket workstation architecture such 
as a Sun or DEC; this would entail fitting a wider 
RAM module for accepting more clock data bits. It 
is unclear at this stage whether a higher clock rate is 
really needed, though. 


The method of connection via EPROM socket 
has proved to be so useful that it is hard to see how 
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it could be improved. The next step is to bring in the 
EPROM data lines as well, and have a Zero Inser- 
tion Force socket for the EPROM on the Profiler 
itself. Then once the Profiler has been used to collect 
the data, each of the storage RAMs in turn can be 
multiplexed into the EPROM address space, and the 
data can be read as if it were an EPROM. This 
would allow fast turnaround for processing the 
Profiler data. 


' Since the raw data comes in a simple package, 
a lot of analysis can be applied to the raw data. 
Further work in this area hopefully will yield sophis- 
ticated tools that allow statistical processing of the 
data, groupings of functions into separate subsys- 
tems, and other ways to process the data. 
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A Randomized Sampling Clock for CPU 
Utilization Estimation and Code Profiling 


Steven McCanne & Chris Torek — Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
ABSTRACT 


The UNIX rusage statistics are well known to be highly inaccurate measurements of 
CPU utilization. We have observed errors in real applications as large as 80%, and we show 
how to construct an adversary process that can use an arbitrary amount of the CPU without 
being charged. We demonstrate that these inaccuracies result from aliasing effects between 
the periodic system clock and periodic process behavior. Process behavior cannot be 
changed but periodic sampling can. To eliminate aliasing, we have introduced a randomized, 
aperiodic sampling clock into the 4.4BSD kernel. Our measurements show that this 
randomization has completely removed the systematic errors. 


Introduction 


Traditional implementations of the Unix operat- 
ing system provide coarse grained, statistical meas- 
urements of CPU utilization. On each tick of the 
system clock, the CPU state is examined. If the pro- 
cessor is in user mode, the current process is 
charged with one sampling interval of user time. 
Similarly, if the processor is in system mode, the 
current process 1s charged system time. 


This approach is problematic. A process can 
become synchronized with the sampling clock, 
resulting in large scale errors in the utilization statis- 
tic. For instance, a process that runs in phase with 
the system clock might always surrender the CPU 
before the clock interrupt arrives, thereby accumulat- 
ing no usage time. 


CPU time estimation is of particular impor- 
tance, as it drives the scheduling algorithm. If the 
utilization estimate is in error, scheduling, and hence 
system performance, can be adversely affected. 
Furthermore, the accuracies of the getrusage system 
call and the /bin/time command will be comprom- 
ised. 


In this paper’, we outline the theory behind the 
statistical CPU estimator. We then introduce a new 
approach based on randomization. Next, we explain 
how the new model fits into the current 4.4BSD sys- 
tem, and how it can drive code profiling as well. 
Finally, we give some case studies that demonstrate 
problems with the existing system and show that our 
approach has overcome them. 


A Statistical Model 


An exact measurement of CPU utilization 
would require the precise timing of every interrupt 
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and system call. Since this is prohibitive, systems 
rely on a cheaper methodology based on sampling. 
Here, a sequence of samples of the CPU state is 
used to estimate the true utilization percentage, 
which in turn can be viewed a probability. For 
example, the probability that the CPU is in a given 
state is simply ratio of the time spent in that state to 
the elapsed time. 


For the CPU estimator, there are three relevant 
CPU states: user mode, system mode, and interrupt 
mode. Call the probabilities of being in each of 
these states p,, p,, and p; respectively. Then, if a 
process runs for 7, time units, the amount of time 
spent in each CPU state is simply: 


T, = p, T. 
T, = p, T, 
T; = Pi bs 


We need to devise a sampling experiment that pro- 
duces unbiased estimates for p,, p,, and p;. More- 
over, the estimates should get better as we make 
more observations. 


The observations of CPU state can be related to 
the probability estimates using elementary probabil- 
ity theory. The sequence of observations comprises 
what probability theory calls a random sample, and 
the Law of Large Numbers tells us that the sample 
mean converges to the mean of each observation, 
provided the observations are independent. We can 
view each sample as a Bernoulli random variable, 
which is 1 with probability p and O otherwise; its 
mean is p. Thus, assuming independence, the sam- 
ple mean converges to p, which is what we want. 


For example, consider the sequence of observa- 
tions {U,, U;, ..., U,}, where U, is 1 if the CPU is 
in user mode, and 0 otherwise. Each U, is Bernoulli 
with mean p,. Thus, the Law of Large Numbers 
says that 
U,+U,+ °°: +U, 


n 


Pp, = lim 


Aid @ 


A good estimate of p, then is 
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. U,+U2+ reas +U,, 


n 

Taking the sample sequence to be Bernoulli 
assumes that the underlying process is stationary, 
which means that the probabilities of being in each 
state remain constant over time. Although this is not 
generally true of programs, there is no way to 
proceed without making this assumption. Program- 
mers often put code to be profiled inside a loop, or 
otherwise run the code many times. This repetitive 
behavior then has an overall stationary behavior. 
Furthermore, long lived processes generally exhibit 
repetitive behavior, so the assumption is reasonable 
for CPU estimation as well. 


The Conventional CPU Estimator 


In the conventional method, rather than com- 
pute the probability estimates mentioned above, esti- 
mates of 7, and 7, are directly maintained. Call 
these times 7; and 7;. Assuming that the set of 
Samples comprises a true random sample, this 
method would be equivalent to computing the proba- 
bility estimates. Let A be the sampling interval. 
Then the algorithm computes 7, as 

T; = DAU, = (nd)|—DUe| = Tip) () 


k=1 








since T; = nA is an estimate of the elapsed time. 


Thus, 7; and p,7. are approximately equal. A simi- 
lar analysis holds for T;. 


This approach fails, however, because the sam- 
ples used to compute 7, and 7; do not comprise a 
truly random sample. Since the sampling mechan- 
ism uses fixed intervals, random samples would only 
result if system and process behavior were itself ran- 
dom. The original implementation was probably 
based on this assumption. Unfortunately, programs 
are, for the most part, deterministic, so random 
behavior should not be expected. The BSD book [6] 
points out that the run time utilization estimates are 
in fact “‘statistical’’, but does not attempt to clarify 
the estimation technique. 


U(t) 
A 


n+1 n+2 
Figure 1: Process Isochrony 


U 
n 


In any case, the statistical model allows us to 
clearly see where the conventional algorithm breaks 
down. The problem is that the sequence U,, appear- 
ing in Equation 1 is not a sequence of independent 
observations. For example, knowing the previous 
observation gives you information about the next one 
— 1e., adjacent observations are dependent. Since 
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the Law of Large Numbers applies only to sequences 
of independent random variables, the probability 
estimate will not necessarily converge to the true 
probability. 

The problem that arises from this lack of 
independence is clearly illustrated in the case of an 
isochronous process. A process is characterized as 
isochronous if its behavior is periodic and consistent, 
for instance, as shown by the graph in Figure 1. The 
function U(f) represents the user mode utilization of 
the CPU, as a function of time, while the arrows 
indicated the fixed rate sampling process. Because 
the sampling process is synchronized with the pro- 
cess behavior, the estimator will compute p, = 1, 
even though p, = 1. This is a systematic error as it 
does not diminish with more samples. 


Adding Randomization 


Now that we know how the conventional esti- 
mator is failing, we would think it would be easy to 
correct the problem. All we need to do is change 
the sampling technique so that we get independent 
observations. This turns out to be a non-trivial prob- 
lem. 


In theory, the most straightforward approach 
would be to simply choose some number of random 
samples uniformly distributed over the lifetime of 
the system. But this approach is obviously infeasi- 
ble since the system is continually running and its 
history is not retained. 


An attractive alternative is to continue to use 
an interval based sampling approach, but to use ran- 
dom rather than fixed intervals. If we sample at a 
time 7;, then the next sample time is given by 


Tia = 7; + Wiss 
where each W; is a random variable, and T, = 0. 


Intuitively, randomizing the sampling clock 
phase should break any synchronization with process 
behavior. But how can we be sure that the observa- 
tions are statistically independent and hence that the 
sample mean will converge to the probability esti- 
mate? The answer depends on the distribution of W. 
For example, if W is constant, then we have the 
existing approach, which we know won’t work. 
More generally, if W is arithmetic, for instance it 
takes on values only in {nk :n20,k =0,1,...}, 
then we have a similar problem. 


From a theoretical perspective, a particularly 
nice choice for W is the exponential distribution. 
The sequence 7, would then correspond to a Poisson 
process, for which a well known result is that the 
conditional distribution of arrivals on a subset of 
time, given their number, is uniform. In other 
words, if we know how many samples occurred over 
some interval, then those samples are uniformly dis- 
tributed on that interval. These uniformly distributed 
random samples would result in a truly random 
aggregate sample. 
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However, implementation difficulties arise for 
exponentially distributed intervals. Occasionally, the 
time difference between adjacent samples will be 
smaller than the interrupt service time. Depending 
on how the clock hardware operates, race conditions 
could result when reprogramming the timer. Also, it 
is not clear what effect an occasional very large 
sample interval would have on other aspects of the 
system (for example, the scheduler). 


Our solution is to let W be uniformly distri- 
buted on [Tin Tmax]. In this case, 7,;, can be 
chosen to be much larger than the interrupt service 
time, simplifying implementation. 

We must be sure, however, that this approach, 
like the others, is unbiased. We can argue this using 
another result from probability theory, the Ergodic 
Theorem, which is a generalization of the Law of 
Large Numbers. This result says that the sample 
mean will converge to the true mean if the sequence 
of samples is ergodic (and not necessarily indepen- 
dent). Assuming the underlying process is station- 
ary, and that our sampling process begins at -—, we 
can argue that our sample sequence is ergodic. We 
omit the details and refer the reader to [3, Ch. 6]. 


Note that the probability estimates converge 
independently of the frequency of the sampling 
clock. Only the rate of convergence is controlled by 
the mean sampling period. Thus, the average sam- 
pling rate, and hence the overhead of the CPU esti- 
mator, is dynamically adjustable. This contrasts 
with the existing system which required the rate to 
be configured into the kernel at compile time. 


Implementation 


Incorporating the randomized sampling model 
into the existing system was relatively straightfor- 
ward. In the 4.4BSD kernel, all real-time and time- 
of-day events, including process scheduling, are 
driven off a fixed-rate hardclock interrupt. In the 
old system, the hardclock interrupt also gathered 
statistics; now they are driven off a_ separate 
statclock timer. Each time statclock returns from its 
interrupt context, the timer is reprogrammed for a 
random interval chosen from a uniform distribution 
as described in the previous section. 


Process ‘‘wall clock time’’ 1s computed directly 
from the actual time of day at process switch. The 
microtime function is used to obtain a high resolu- 
tion timestamp when the process is continued, and 
again when the process is suspended; the difference 
between these times is then added to a running sum. 
This figure becomes the 7, factor in the approxima- 
tion formulas. 


Meanwhile, on each statclock tick, the current 
process, if any, is charged a user, system, or inter- 
rupt tick according to the CPU mode at the time of 
the statclock interrupt; call these counts u, s, and i 
respectively. Since the sum of these counts is the 
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total number of samples taken, the probability esti- 
mates are easily computed: p, = k/(u+s+ti) for k & 
{u, s, i}. From this and T,, we can then compute 7, 
and 7,. J; can be similarly computed, but since 
there is no way to identify the true source of such 
time it currently disappears into general system over- 
head. 


The statclock abstraction is available only on 
machines with high-precision, programmable clocks. 
The randomized sampling intervals are generated by 
programming the clock’s limit register with a 
pseudo-random number. To reduce overhead, a 
cheap-but-good random number generator is used 
[1]. On systems without programmable clocks, 
statclock is called directly from hardclock, and the 
functionality is unchanged from the existing system. 


Code Profiling 


Kernel support for user level code profiling [4] 
is carried out in a manner identical to CPU usage 
estimation. We therefore wanted to apply the les- 
sons learned from the randomized sampling clock to 
the profiling system. Along the way, we fixed some 
problems with the traditional profiling support. 


When a Statclock tick occurs while a profiled 
process is running, a profiling buffer in user address 
Space must be updated. In the previous system, this 
buffer update cannot be carried out by the clock 
interrupt handler because page faults are not permit- 
ted in an interrupt context. Instead, the clock 
handler schedules a profiling ‘‘asynchronous system 
trap’? or AST, which causes a trap to occur just 
before returning to user mode. In this trap context, 
page faults may occur, and the user’s profiling buffer 
is updated. 


The 4.4BSD kernel avoids most such ASTs 
through two new routines to manipulate user 
memory from interrupt context. These routines 
attempt to update the user profiling counts directly. 
If a fault occurs, the update is aborted and the 
profiling code schedules an AST as before. Typi- 
cally only a few such ASTs are required to page in 
the user profiling buffer. From then on, the updates 
can be carried out cheaply from interrupt context. 


System call profiling in the existing system is 
inaccurate. In this case, rather than update the user 
profile buffer during the system call, the kernel reads 
the process’s accumulated system time at entry to 
each call and again at exit from each call. The 
difference between these two times is converted to a 
tick count, which is added as if from an AST. This 
includes the same interrupt-time excess found in the 
per-process statistics, and computing this value is 
complicated due to the need to turn time into ticks. 


In 4.4BSD, system call profiling is still done at 
the end of each call for efficiency, but now it is 
merely a matter of subtracting the previous system 
tick count from the current count. 
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Results 


We devised three experiments, two contrived 
and one from production software, that uncover the 
anomalies of the old CPU utilization estimator. The 
tests were run under both SunOS 4.1.1 and 4.4BSD. 
In each experiment, the anomalies were clearly evi- 
dent under the old CPU estimator; under 4.4BSD, 
they disappeared. 


Interrupt Activity Interference 


The first experiment clearly demonstrates that 
interrupt activity is charged to the current process as 
system time. A program was written that executes 
an infinite loop, and runs a 4 Hz alarm that logs sys- 
tem time usage. Since the program uses only a 
small amount of system CPU, just enough to process 
an alarm signal every 0.25 seconds, system time 
should accumulate very slowly. 


This program was simultaneously run on two 
SPARCStation 1+ machines, one running SunOS 4.1.1 
and the other 4.4BSD. Partway through execution, 
each host was exposed to an onslaught of interrupt 
activity’. The interrupt activity was then terminated, 
and finally, the program was stopped. 


Figure 2 shows the plot of system CPU time 
versus real time for both processes. The lower line 
represents the 4.4BSD behavior, and is as expected — 
very little system time is accumulated. Under 
SunOS, however, during the interrupt activity, the 
process is charged with a significant amount of sys- 
tem CPU time. Note that this process had nothing 


“The interrupt activity was generated by putting each 
host’s network interface into promiscuous mode, causing 
all network packets to be processed. A 780KB/s Ethemet 
transfer was then initiated on the local net. 
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to do with the interrupt activity; clearly, the statistics 
are skewed. 


A CPU Adversary 


An adversarial program was written in an 
attempt to defeat the CPU utilization statistics alto- 
gether. This program, which we call hog, first esti- 
mates the phase of the system clock. It then enters a 
hard loop, performing gettimeofday system calls, 
until just before a hardclock tick is going to happen. 
At this point, it goes to sleep until the next system 
clock. Thus, the process is never charged with a 
sampling tick, and never will accumulate CPU 
time.? Furthermore, its scheduling priority remains 
favorable, so it always runs, even if there are other 
processes waiting. 


Since hog sleeps every other system clock tick, 
it will use at most half of the CPU. Thus, two hogs 
are required to use up the whole CPU. We aug- 
mented hog to fork once from main, and the results 
were dramatic. Table 1 shows timings for a CPU 
bound process when run in the presence and absence 
of hog. The CPU bound test program simply 
counted to 10 million. The first column gives the 
real time of execution, while the second column 
gives the CPU time as measured by the system. 
Without hog, the two systems are similar, as 
expected. But with hog, the SunOS process takes 80 
times longer to finish even though the time command 
reports a utilization of 57%. If this figure were 
correct, it should only have taken 1.75 times longer. 
Under 4.4BSD, the test process gets a fair share of 


JActually, there is a low probability that the process is 
run just before a clock interrupt, in which case there is 
insufficient time to discover that the interrupt is coming. 
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Figure 2: Interrupt Interference with System CPU Time 
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the CPU. The 15.5 seconds of real time is con- 
sistent with 45% utilization. 


real Cpu %ocpu 


w/o hog a1 7.1 100% 


| SunOS 


w/hog 5845 334.8 57% 


wlohog 7.1 7.0 99% 
w/hog 15.5 7.0 45% 


Table 1: Effect of hog on CPU bound process 





| 4.4BSD 
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Figure 3: Unexpected CPU Load Oscillations 


In taking these measurements, we _ noticed 
anomalous scheduler behavior in 4.4BSD. Even 
though the CPU utilization estimates were accurate, 
the scheduler often exhibits unfairness between the 
CPU bound counting program and the hog. In the 
presence of the hog, the CPU bound process got as 
little as 9% and as much as 65% of the CPU. The 
BSD scheduler is known to be flawed [7], but it 
should do better here. This remains to be investi- 
gated. 

The code for hog is given in the appendix. 

The Isochronous Anomaly 

The previous two experiments were run under 
controlled conditions in an attempt to expose the 
worst case behavior of the utilization error. How- 
ever, we have experienced problematic behavior in a 
normal operating environment. For example, Figure 


CPU Time (sec) 
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3 shows a window dump of xcpu, displaying a load 
oscillating between 0 and 10%, with a period of 
about one minute. The oscillations in the load aver- 
age were not expected, and the cause was an audio 
conferencing program called vat [5, 2]. Vat 
processes a frame of audio samples every 22.5ms 
and should therefore exert a constant CPU load. But 
xcpu indicated otherwise. 


To verify our theory that vat was causing these 
load fluctuations, we modified it to log its CPU time, 
every 22.5ms, to a debugging file, and ran the new 
version under both SunOS and 4.4Bsp. Figure 4 
shows these results. Since vat operates continu- 
ously, you would expect its CPU time to increase 
linearly. This is the case for 4.4BSD. But under 
SunOS, there are flat and steep regions of about 30 
seconds in length. This anomaly is clearly due to 
the inaccuracy of the old sampling methodology. 


The problem is that vat is running synchro- 
nously with the system clock. Since vat runs exactly 
every 22.5ms, it 1s aliased onto the 10ms system 
clock in only four possible slots.* As a result, when 
the minimum phase difference allows vat to carry 
out all of its processing before the clock ticks arrive, 
CPU time never accumulates. On the other hand, 
when the phase is such that ticks always occur, too 
much CPU time is charged. These two modes of 
operation are reflected in the SunOS data as the fiat 
and steep regions. While this argument predicts that 


4The least common multiple of the two periods is 90ms. 
Therefore, there are 90/22.5 = 4 phase positions for vat to 
cycle through. 
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Figure 4: System Time Oscillations 
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we should remain in a given mode indefinitely, the 
data actually oscillates between the two modes with 
a period of about one minute. Without going into 
detail, various effects, some internal to vat and some 
due to unrelated interrupt activity, can cause the 
phase between vat’s behavior and the system clock 
to drift. 


Conclusion 


We have presented a new approach for measur- 
ing CPU utilization that uses randomized sampling 
to overcome the deficiencies of the old approach. 
Randomization prevents an adversary from foiling 
the utilization estimator and precludes synchroniza- 
tion between the sampling system and process 
behavior. We have corrected problems with errone- 
ous accounting of interrupt activity, and we have 
streamlined the kernel support for code profiling. 
Finally, we have conducted experiments to demon- 
Strate that the new system performs as expected. 
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Availability 


The statclock code appears in the 4.4BSD alpha 
release. Currently, SPARCstation and HP-9000/300 
series machines are supported. 
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Appendix: Adversary Source Code 


#include <signal.h> 
#include <sys/param.h> 
#include <sys/time.h> 
#include <sys/resource.h> 


#define tvdiff(x, y) \ 


(1000000 * ((y).tv_sec = (x).tv_sec) + (y).tv_usec - (x).tv_usec) 


struct timeval hc; /* our best guess for when a hardclock happened */ 
struct timeval now; /* hold time-of-day for signal handler */ 
volatile int ntick; 


alarm_handler() 


{ 


} 


u_long u; 
struct timeval tv; 
static int mindel = 5000000; 


++ntick: 
gettimeofday(&tv, 0); 
u = tvdiff(now, tv); 
if (u < mindel) { 
mindel = u; 
he = tv; 


} 
usleep(1); 


/* 
* Try to figure out when hardclock happens. 
*/ 

struct timeval 

train() 


{ 


struct itimerval it; 


Signal(SIGVTALRM, alarm handler); 
it.it_interval.tv_usec = it.it_value.tv_usec 
it.it_interval.tv_sec = it.it_value.tv_sec = 


/* 


* Sleep right before we set the timer. This way, we’re sure to 
* get a whole time slice, and we won't be switched out before 


* we estimate the hardclock time. 

*/ 
usleep(1); 
setitimer(ITIMER_ VIRTUAL, &it, 0); 
for (ntick = 0; ntick < 20; ) 

gettimeofday(&now, 0); 

/* 

* Turn the timer off. 

*/ 
it.it_interval.tv_usec = it.it_value.tv_usec 
setitimer(ITIMER_ VIRTUAL, &it, 0); 


return (hc); 
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int 

Main(argc, argv) 
int argc; 
char **argv; 


{ 
long us, s, bias, delta, off; 
struct timeval tv; 
/* 
* Determine when hardclocks are happening then compute a bias 
* with respect to an even multiple of hardclock ticks. 
* Assume 10ms tick. Since a second is an even multiple of 
* a tick, we only need to look at usecs. 
* / 
tv = train(); 
bias = tv.tv_usec % 10000; 
/* 
* Make one copy of ourself. 
* We need two processes to do real damage. 
*/ 
fork(); 
for (77) { 
gettimeofday(&tv, 0); 
/* 
* Round down to even tick multiple, then add in bias. 
* Compute estimate of next hardclock into s and us. 
*/ 
s = tv.tv_sec; 
us = tv.tv_usec; 
delta = us % 10000; 
off = bias - delta; 
Le “(OLE <> 0) 
off += 10000; 
us += off; 
if (us >= 1000000) { 
us -= 1000000; 
++S; 
} 
/* 
* Spin until Ims before next hardclock. 
*/ 
us -= 1000; 
while (tv.tv_sec < s || (tv.tv_sec == s && tv.tv_usec < us)) 
gettimeofday(&tv, 0); 
usleep(1); 
} 
} 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper! presents a technique for obtaining fine-grain information about page 
accesses from standard virtual memory hardware and Unix operating system software. This 
can be used to monitor all userode accesses to specified regions of the address space of a 
process. Application code can intervene before and/or after an access occurs, permitting a 
wide variety of semantics to be associated with memory pages. 


The technique facilitates implementing complex replication or consistency protocols on 
transparent distributed shared memory and persistent memory. The technique can also 
improve the efficiency of certain generational and incremental garbage collection algorithms. 
This paper presents our implementation and suggest several others. Efficiency measurements 
show faults to be about three orders of magnitude more expensive than normal memory 
accesses, but two orders of magnitude less expensive than page faults. Information about how 
to obtain the code via anonymous ftp appears at the end of the paper. 


Introduction 


This paper shows how a program can use com- 
mon Unix virtual memory page protection and signal 
handling to monitor all accesses to selected pages of 
its address space. The technique has been encapsu- 
lated in a library called FI for Fault Interpretation. 
We discuss a number of applications for this tech- 
nique including garbage collection and 
consistency/replication protocols for transparent dis- 
tributed shared memory. 


Virtual memory page protection has been used 
for similar reasons before [AEL88, AL91, DWH+ 
90]. The difference with our approach is that most 
other techniques unprotect a protected page when a 
fault occurs. For some period of time thereafter, 
there is no monitoring of how many times and at 
what addresses the page is accessed. With fault 
interpretation, in contrast, a page does not remain 
unprotected. When an access causes a fault, the 
page is now unprotected and the access is _ per- 
formed. Then, the page is restored to its previous 
protection state and the application resumes at the 
subsequent machine instruction. A notification func- 
tion, registered by the application, can intervene 
immediately before and/or after the access. It is as 
if the access succeeds and the application is 
informed that the access occurs. 


!This work was performed while the author was visiting 
INRIA. The author’s most recent affiliation is: Computer 
and Information Science, University of California, Santa 
Cruz CA 95064, daniel@cse.ucsc.edu. 

2Caveat: This technique requires knowing the precise 
state of the CPU when a protection violation occurs. It 
may not be possible to implement this functionality on all 
RISC architectures. We have implemented it on the 
SPARC processor [Cyp90, Sun87]. 


The remainder of this report is organized as 
follows: Section 1 gives an overview of the tech- 
nique with a small example. Section 2 presents a C 
library interface that encapsulates the functionality. 
Section 3 discusses some applications. Then, Sect. 4 
describes the implementation and Sect. 5 presents 
efficiency measurements. Section 6 discusses the 
availability of the library and some caveats, and 
Sect. 7 concludes the report. 


1 Fault Interpretation; Memory Access Moni- 
toring 


Fault interpretation allows an application to 
detect all reads and/or writes to selected pages of its 
virtual address space. The library uses the mprotect 
system call to disallow accesses to monitored pages. 
An access to a protected page causes a fault, which 
Unix passes to the application as a signal. The FI 
signal handler unprotects the page and notifies the 
application of the access. Then, the faulting instruc- 
tion is restarted; it succeeds because the page is 
unprotected. Control returns immediately to the FI 
library, which notifies the application again, re- 
protects the page, and resumes the application at the 
next instruction. 


As above, the application can be notified twice 
per access. These two function invocations are 
referred to as pre-access notification and post-access 
notification. The two calls permit a wide variety of 
semantics, for example, pre-access notification might 
be used to read a page over the network, to obtain a 
write-lock on a page, or simply to record the address 
of the access. Post-access notification might release 
a write lock or send an updated page to other hosts. 
It might also be used by a debugger to detect that a 
variable has been accessed. 
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Arguments to the notify function indicate the 
address of the access, its type (read, write or swap) 
and how many bytes are involved; the access type 
and number of bytes are obtained by decoding the 
instruction. During notification, the accessed page is 
unprotected, permitting the notify function to access 
the page without faulting. 


FI utilizes the Unix mprotect system call and 
traps the resulting signal, which is typically either 
SEGV or BUS. When the signal is caught, the 
Operating system passes the handler information 
about the faulting context. To support fault interpre- 
tation, this information must include the program 
counter and the other registers. FI uses this informa- 
tion to determine what access the program was per- 
forming and to alter the usual flow of control. 


The FI signal handler can coexist peacefully 


with other signal handlers, provided they are not 
both trying to catch the same kinds of signals on the 


#include <stdio.h> 
#include "fi.h" 
#define PGSIZE 4096 
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same memory pages. When FI traps a signal from a 
fault on an unmonitored page, the signal is pro- 
pagated to any other handler that is installed for the 
Signal. 


The biggest difference between this and com- 
mon uses of virtual memory (VM) protection is that 
the faulting instruction is (effectively) single- 
Stepped, rather than resumed normally. After the 
instruction succeeds, control returns to the library’s 
reprotect block, which performs the post-access 
notification, reprotects the page, and resumes the 
application. Thus, the page is only unprotected for 
the one instruction that faults (as well as during 
notification); all accesses to the page can be trapped. 
This effect could be accomplished using the ptrace 
system call but that doesn’t permit a process to mon- 
itor itself; it can only monitor another process. 


The best way to demonstrate the exact effect 
obtained is through an example. We present a small 


/* notify prints the address and type of the access */ 
void notify(void * addr, size_t nb, fi _flags_t type) { 
printf("NOTIFY: Access 0x%p for %d bytes, type ",addr,nb); 


if (type & FI_PREREAD) 


printf("PREREAD "); 


if (type & FI _PREWRITE) printf("PREWRITE "); 
if (type & FI_POSTREAD) printf("POSTREAD "); 
if (type & FI_POSTWRITE) printf("POSTWRITE "); 


Drinte( nn" )s 


} 


int main() { 
int i, * addr; 


fi initialize(); 


/* Allocate one page of managed memory */ 
addr = (int*) fi _alloc(PGSIZE,fi_noaccess,notify,FI_ALL); 
printf("Causing four faults now! "n"); 


addr[(0) = 6; 
addr[(121) = 999; 
1 = addr([40]; 

1 = addr[400]; 


printf("Permit READ accesses without faulting."n"); 
fi setprot(addr, PGSIZE, fi _readonly); 


printf("Causing two faults now! "n"); 


addr[(0) = 6; 
addr[121) = 999; 
1 = addr[40); 

1 = addr[400); 
fi free(addr); 
return 0; 


/* no fault: read access permitted */ 
/* no fault: read access premitted */ 


Figure 1: A small FI application 
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test application that obtains some protected memory 
and causes faults. The handler displays the address 
and the type of every fault. The application is shown 
in Fig. 1. The output of the application follows in 
Fig. 2. As this example demonstrates, an application 
can very easily obtain a region of managed memory. 
Thereafter, the application will be notified upon 
every access to the region. 


2 Library 


The FI library encapsulates the functionality 
that is described in the previous section. The library 
includes calls to obtain managed memory, to change 
the state or attributes of the memory, and to release 
the memory when it is no longer needed. 


When a fault occurs, the exact sequence of 
events is the following: 

1. An instruction attempts to access a protected 
page; the instruction faults. The operating sys- 
tem invokes the Fl-installed signal handler. 

2. The FI signal handler verifies that the fault 
occurred on a page that is managed by FI. If 
not, the signal is propagated to any previously 
installed signal handler. If the page is 
managed, the page will not be unprotected. 

3. If pre-access notification has been requested, 
the application is notified. The notification 
function is passed the fault address, the 
number of bytes, and flags indicating whether 
the access is a read or write (or both) and that 
the notification is pre-access. The notification 
function can examine or modify the page. 

4. The faulting instruction is executed again. 
Since the page is not protected, the access 
succeeds. Control returns immediately to FI. 

5. If post-access notification has been requested, 
FI calls the notification function. The same 
arguments are passed except that the flags 
indicate post-access. 


Causing four faults now! 


NOTIFY: Access at 0x7000 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7000 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x71le4 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7le4 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x70a0 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x70a0 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7640 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7640 for 4 bytes 
Change page to READONLY. 

Causing two faults now! 

NOTIFY: Access at 0x7000 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7000 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7le4 for 4 bytes 
NOTIFY: Access at 0x7le4 for 4 bytes 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


of 
of 
of 
of 
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6. FI returns the page to its previous protection 
State and resumes the application. The appli- 
cation continues with the instruction following 
the one that caused the fault. 

The library is written in C [ANS89, ISO90] using 
Unix system call extensions. It can also be com- 
piled as C++ code. In order to avoid name clashes, 
all external identifiers used in FI begin with ‘‘fi_’’. 


Managed memory is obtained in segments 
whose size is an integral number of pages. Within a 
segment, the protection state, notification, and notify 
function of each page may be _ independently 
specified. 

The library interface defines a smal] number of 
types, constants and functions. The first type is an 
enumeration that indicates what protection state the 
application requires for a page. The type is defined 
as follows: 


typedef enum { 
fi noaccess, 
fi readonly, 
fi readwrite 
} £2 prot (t; 
The enumeration constants mean: 
fi_noaccess No accesses to the page are permitted, 
meaning all accesses result in faults. 


fi_readonly Read accesses do not fault. 


fi_readwrite Both reads and writes are permitted 
without faulting. 

Another set of flags defines the types of 
notification. The flags are bit values that may be 
ORed together. The values of the constants have 
been elided; see Figure 4. 

When obtaining pages of managed memory, the 
application supplies a pointer to a notification func- 
tion. The type of that function pointer is the follow- 
ing: 


PREWRITE 
POSTWRITE 
PREWRITE 
POSTWRITE 
PREREAD 

POSTREAD 
PREREAD 

POSTREAD . 


type 
type 
type 
type 
type 
type 
type 
type 


PREWRITE 
POSTWRITE 
PREWRITE 
POSTWRITE 


type 
type 
type 
type 


Figure 2: Output of the small FI application 
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typedef void (*fi_notify t)(caddr t, 
size_t, fi_flags t); 


The caddr_t argument is the address of the 
fault. The size_t argument is the number of bytes 
involved in the access. The fi_flags t argument indi- 
cates the type of access and whether the notification 
is pre-access or post-access. 


Finally, the last part of the interface is the pro- 
totypes of the library functions. These prototypes are 
summarized in Fig. 3. The meanings of the functions 
are the following: 


fi_initialize This function must be called first to ini- 
tialize the library. 


fi_alloc This routine allocates new monitored 
memory. The function returns a pointer to the 
allocated pages. The initial protection state and 
notify function are parameters to the function, as 
is the number of pages to allocate. 


fi_addpages As with fi_alloc this function adds 
more managed memory. However, this routine 
allows the user to supply the address of the 
memory, rather than obtaining the memory from 
valloc or sbrk. 


fi_free This free routine tells the library to stop 
using a set of pages. If the pages were obtained 
with fi_alloc they are deallocated. 


fi_setprot This function sets the protection state of 
one or more managed pages. This determines 
what kinds of accesses, reads or writes, cause 
faults. 


void fi_initialize(void); 
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fi_setnotify This function sets the notify function 
pointer associated with one or more pages. 


fi_setflags The fi_setflags interface is used to set the 
kind of notification required: pre-access and/or 
post-access. 


fi_getprot This function returns the protection state 
of a page. 

fi_getnotify This function returns the notify function 
pointer associated with a page. 


fi_getflags This routine returns the notification flags 
of a page. 


3 Applications 


Possible applications of this technique include: 
write-detection in generational or incremental gar- 
bage collection, and consistency/replication protocols 
for shared memory. 


Generational Garbage Collection 


The idea behind generational garbage collection 
(GC) is that some objects are likely to remain reach- 
able for the immediate future, thus, attempting to 
reclaim their memory is not worthwhile. [DWH+ 90, 
LH83, Moo84]. Typically, young objects are 
expected to become garbage relatively soon [Ung84], 
therefore, the garbage collector concentrates its 
effort on the young objects. 


A garbage collection of the young objects (the 
younger generation) requires locating all pointers to 
young objects. Such pointers are of three types: 


VOld* fi. -alloc(s2zect,- £1) prot tC, fl notity, t, 211 lags.t); 
vo1d* ‘£1: -addpages(voi1d*, size t, £1. prot tt, £1 motify-t,. £1 tlage<t); 


Lit fi free(void* addr); 


Int fi_setprot(void* pgaddr, size t nb, fi_prot_t nw); 

Int fi_setnotify(void* pageaddr, size t nb, fi_notify _t nw); 
int fi _setflags(void* pgaddr, size t nb, fi _flags_t nw); 

Int fi_getprot(void* pgaddr, f1_prot_t* old); 

int fi getnotify(void* pageaddr, fi notify t* old); 

int fi_getflags(void* pgaddr, fi _flags_t* old); 


Figure 3: FI function prototypes 


typedef unsigned char fi flags t; 


#define FI _PREREAD /* Pre-access notification for reads */ 
#define FI_PREWRITE /* Pre-access notification for writes a: 
#define FI_PRE i* Pre-access notification for all accesses */ 
#define FI_POSTREAD /* Post-access notification for reads */ 
#define FI_POSTWRITE /* Post-access notification for writes * / 
#define FI_POST /* Post-access notification for all accesses */ 
#define FI READ /* Pre and post notification for reads */ 
#define FI WRITE /* Pre and post notification for writes */ 
#define FI_ALL /* Pre and post notification for all accesses*/ 


Figure 4: Types of notification 
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1. pointers on the stack, in global data, and in 
registers, 

2. pointers in young objects, or, 

3. pointers in old objects. 

Pointers of the first two types are common to 
all GC algorithms and do not introduce new 
difficulties. Pointers of the third kind are called 
back pointers and they introduce a problem that is 
unique to generational garbage collectors. These 
pointers must be located to avoid erroneously 
reclaiming live objects. However, since the collector 
is concentrating on young objects, it does not want 
to examine the old objects to locate these pointers. 
Thus, the task is to efficiently locate the set of all 
these pointers. 


Some collectors add a run-time test to every 
(pointer) assignment to see if a back pointer is being 
created. Other collectors do not attempt to locate 
each individual! pointer, but rather identify the set of 
pages that might contain such pointers, the remem- 
bered pages. During garbage collection, every object 
on a remembered page is scanned for back pointers. 
This has been implemented using page protection 
[DWH+ 90]. The garbage collector write-protects all 
of the older-generation pages. Every fault indicates 
that there has been an assignment to an older genera- 
tion object; the page is added to the remembered set. 
Upon collection, the remembered pages are scanned 
for back pointers. If a page contains no back 
pointers, then then it is deleted from the remembered 
set. Otherwise, it is left in the set. 


This implementation of the remembered set 
unprotects a page every time a fault occurs, permit- 
ting any number of writes to the page. Since it 
doesn’t know what addresses were written, the col- 
lector must scan every object on every remembered 
page looking for back pointers. Even if only one 
word on the page is modified, the collector still must 
check every field of every object. In contrast, 
through memory access monitoring, the collector can 
have available the exact list of address that are 
modified. It is not necessarily desirable to remember 
the exact list, since that could be quite expensive. 
Instead, the collector can keep N_ remembered 
addresses per page. For the first N faults that occur 
on a page, the collector stores the fault address. 
Upon the next fault after that, the collector unpro- 
tects the page and treats the page the same as in the 
old system. This bounds the maximum time and 
space overhead due to faulting. 


The exact value of N depends on two things: 
the efficiency of handling a fault, and the cost of 
scanning a page. If every field on a page can be 
scanned in less time than it takes to handle a fault, 
then fault interpretation should not be used. How- 
ever, if scanning objects is relatively expensive, then 
remembering several stored addresses may improve 
efficiency. 
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Incremental Garbage Collection 


Incremental garbage collection is a family of 
algorithms in which the collector never stops the 
application for an extended period of time. The first 
such algorithm was Baker’s copying collector 
(Bak78] with many other algorithms based on it. To 
avoid annoying pauses, the collector does its work in 
short chunks. Incremental garbage collectors are 
often concurrent, in which case protected pages of 
memory can serve aS medium grain synchronization 
mechanism between the collector and the application 
[AEL 88}. 

Incremental Mark-and-Sweep Collection 


Incremental mark-and-sweep garbage collection 
has been implemented previously using virtual 
memory page protection [BDS91]. The normal 
implementation provides one bit of information per 
page: there was or was not a fault. Pages on which a 
fault occurred must be entirely rescanned. This is 
another case in which fault interpretation can pro- 
vide finer granularity information, possibly increas- 
ing the efficiency of the algorithm. 


Incremental mark-and-sweep collectors do their 
work in short bursts. During each burst, the collec- 
tor follows pointers and may discover that some 
additional objects are accessible. The collector marks 
the accessible objects so they will not be deallocated 
at the end of the collection. After chasing some 
pointers and marking some objects, the cycle ends 
and the collector returns control to the application. A 
burst in which the collector runs out of pointers sig- 
nals the end of the mark phase. 


Fach time the collector returns control to the 
application, the application is free to modify marked 
objects. The application may store in a marked 
object the only pointer to an unmarked object. If the 
collector never again examines the marked object, 
the pointer won’t be discovered: the unmarked object 
remains unmarked and ts incorrectly deallocated by 
the collector. Thus, marked objects that are subse- 
quently modified must be reexamined. 


VM protection can be used to detect this case. 
Any page that contains marked objects is write- 
protected. If a fault occurs, the page is flagged. After 
the mark phase has nominally finished, all the 
flagged pages are scanned for marked objects with 
pointers to unmarked objects. When any such 
pointer is found, the data structure reachable from 
the pointer is marked. 


Fault interpretation can be used to remember 
the first N fault addresses per page. Only N 
addresses per page are remembered to bound the 
total time spent servicing faults. After the mark 
phase has terminated, the pages that had between 1 
and N faults can be serviced very quickly because 
the addresses of the writes have been saved. 
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Consistency and Replication Control 


FI can be used to implement arbitrary replica- 
tion and consistency protocols on top of transparent 
distributed shared memory [LH89]. The contribution 
of FI is the ability to execute application code before 
and after memory pages are accessed. This code 
might, for example, implement a voting algorithm 
[Lon88]. The consistency protocol runs_ tran- 
sparently; the client accesses the memory with nor- 
mal load and store instructions. 


One possible implementation is the following. 
Shared memory pages are replicated on all the parti- 
cipating sites. Upon a write, the pre-access handler 
of the process that is writing sends packets over the 
network to lock the location. When the lock is 
obtained, the write executes. Then, the post-access 
handler unlocks the location. For reads, if there are 
currently no locks on a page, the page does not need 
to be read-protected. If there is at least one lock on a 
page, the page is protected so that read accesses 
can’t occur concurrently with a write access at the 
same location. The pre-access handler for reads 
checks that the location is not locked, and if it is 
not, allows the read to complete. If the location is 
locked, the handler blocks until the location is 
unlocked. Post-access read notification is _ not 
required. 


4 Implementation 


There are a number of ways that fault interpre- 
tation can be implemented. By and large, they are 
architecture specific and require reading the state of 
the CPU when the fault occurs. Thus, this technique 
is less portable and less general than those discussed 
by Appel [AL91]. Nonetheless, it has several uses 
and may let some programs run more efficiently. 


Code Modification 


When the signal handler is invoked after a 
fault, it determines what instruction has faulted. The 
instruction immediately following the faulting 
instruction is overwritten with an unconditional 
branch to the block of handler code called the repro- 
tect block.2 Then, the signal handler unprotects the 
page and returns, allowing the operating system to 
resume the application. 


When it resumes, the application re-executes 
the instruction that caused the fault. Since the page 
iS Now unprotected, this succeeds. Then, control fol- 
lows the branch to the reprotect block. This block 
performs post-access notification, reprotects the 
page, restores the instruction sequence that was 
modified, and branches back to the application. 


Register Modification 


The SPARC architecture permits a much 
simpler implementation that does not require code 
modification. The SPARC has a register called npc 
for next program counter. This register contains the 
address of the instruction that will execute after the 
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current instruction completes. This register is used 
to implement delayed branches’. The npc register 
makes it particularly easy to implement FI. 


Upon a fault, the signal handler can read and 
modify the CPU state at the faulting instruction. 
This state includes the contents of npc. The previ- 
ous value of this register is saved, and the address of 
the reprotect block is assigned to the register. Then, 
the signal handler unprotects the page and returns. 
The application again executes the instruction that 
faulted; this time the access succeeds. Since npc 
points to handler code, control jumps to the reprotect 
block. As before, the application is notified, the 
page is restored to its former protection state, and 
control branches back to the 


Instruction interpretation 


Another way of executing a single instruction is 
to parse and interpret the instruction. On a RISC 
processor this is not very difficult or inefficient, pro- 
vided the operating system makes the entire context 
of the faulting instruction available. This also 
requires being able to restart the instruction follow- 
ing the faulted instruction. One advantage of this is 
the interpreter can take advantage of extra informa- 
tion. For example, if the fault page is also mapped 
without protection elsewhere in the address space 
[AL91, Wil92], the interpreter can use that version 
to avoid needing to unprotect and reprotect the page. 


Parallelization 


The FI code is currently sequential. However, 
the majority of it could be parallelized. There are 
two main issues that must be resolved. The first is 
the use of global data. Two parts of the FI library 
communicate through global variables. In a parallel 
implementation, this data would have to be repli- 
cated on a per-thread basis. 


The second issue is the following: If any thread 
is executing when a page is unprotected, the thread 
can access the page without being monitored. Thus, 
whenever FI unprotects a page, it must first stop all 
the threads in the system. They remain stopped until 
the page’s protection is restored. 


5 Efficiency 


The key operations in terms of efficiency are 
changing the protection state of a page and handling 
a fault. The times for these two operations are 
presented in Table 1. The timing information was 
obtained with the SunOS version 4.1.1 getrusage 
system call. The tests were performed on a Sun IPX 
with a cycle time of 25 ns (40Mhz). The cycles- 
per-operation figures are obtained by dividing the 
time per operation by the cycle time. 


30n delayed branch architectures, a nop is written after 
the branch. application. This is the implementation used 
in the current version of the FI library. 
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The time to protect a page was obtained by making 
the mprotect system call in a loop. The time this 
call requires to execute depends on whether the page 
in question is accessed or not, and whether it is 
clean or dirty. Therefore, this test was repeated for 
unaccessed pages, pages that had been read from, 
and pages that had been written to. In each case, the 
page was entirely initialized to zeros before begin- 
ning the test. The data for each class of page are 
presented. This was repeated several times with the 
total time and the total number of iterations summed 
and averaged. 


The time for handling a fault was obtained by 
writing a fault handler that leaves the page protected 
N - 1 times so that restarting the instruction causes 
another fault. Then, on the Nth iteration, the handler 
unprotects the page and the instruction completes 
successfully. 


The time for protect+fault+unprotect was 
obtained by protecting a page, faulting, and unpro- 
tecting the page, all in a loop. This is a test whose 
efficiency is also measured in [AL91] and 1s 
repeated here to provide a baseline for comparison. 


The time for fault interpret is the time to inter- 
pret a fault, 1.e., to access a protected page and have 
the application’s notify function informed that the 
access has occurred, while finishing with the page 
still protected. This consists of 
fault+unprotect+protect+small overhead. The 
application’s notify function for this test returns 
immediately. 


Lastly, we present the time for handling a page 
fault. This data was obtained obtained by allocating 
more virtual memory than the machine has physical 
memory and repeatedly sequentially touching every 
page. This was done once with pages being read and 
once with pages being read and written. In both 
Cases, page accesses are sequential. This information 
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is provided to offer a comparison between the 
efficiency of handling protection faults and page 
faults. 


The data show that this implementation of fault 
interpretation is about 5% more expensive than stan- 
dard fault handling (for substantially greater func- 
tionality). Nonetheless, protection faults are very 
expensive, costing approximately 20,000 cycles each. 
This cost in terms of memory references is much 
different, of course, probably closer to 8000 memory 
references. Therefore, if taking a fault can save 
more than 8000 memory references, there will be an 
increase in efficiency. 


What is really clear is how expensive page 
faults are. If we can save a single page fault, then 
we can interpret over 30 protection faults and still 
see an increase in efficiency (based on the relative 
costs of a page fault and fault interpretation). A gen- 
erational collector that stores generation counters in 
objects, or an incremental mark-and-sweep collector 
that stores mark bits with objects, could significantly 
improve efficiency with fault interpretation. For 
transparent persistent memory, the fault time is 
inconsequential compared to the time to write the 
data to disk. Similarly, assuming that the time for a 
network message for a relatively fast protocol such 
as UDP is on the order of 1.5ms [Mak89], fault han- 
dling should not be the bottleneck in implementing 
distributed shared memory. 


Lastly, we observe that disk and network laten- 
cies do not scale with processor speeds, whereas 
fault handling latency does increase with faster 
CPUs, subject to memory access time. Thus, relative 
to disk and network I/O, the efficiency of fault 
interpretation will improve with faster CPUs. It will 
also improve if operating system implementors pro- 
vide faster trap handling. 


Total Time per Cycles per 
Time Operation Operation 


4.0s 50s 2000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
20,480 
20,480 


mprotect, unaccessed 

mprotect RO-RW, clean 
mprotect RW-RW, clean 
mprotect RW-RW, dirty 


handle a fault 
protect+fault+unprotect 
fault interpret 

page fault, reading 
page fault, writing 


14.4s 
22.1s 
21.2s 
81.7s 
258.5s 
270.0s 
480.0s 
757.0s 


179s 
275s 
265s 
163s 
517s 
540s 
23,437s 
36,963s 





7160 
11000 
10600 

6520 
20680 
21600 

937,480 
1,478,520 


Table 1: Efficiency of the component operations. The measurements were taken on a 40Mhz Sun IPX. 
Unaccessed means the page has neither been read nor written. Clean means the page has been read since 
the last call to mprotect. Dirty means the page has been written since the last call to mprotect. RW-RW 
means successive calls to mprotect always grant full access to the page. RO-RW means successive calls to 


mprotect alternate between restricting access and restoring access. 
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6 Availability 


The FI library has been implemented for the 
SPARC processor. The code will compile either as 
an ANSI/ISO C program or as a C++ program. The 
source code is available via anonymous ftp from 
ftp.cse.ucsc.edu (128.114.134.19) in  pub/csl/vm- 
trace.tar.Z. It can also be obtained from ftp.inria.fr 
(128.93.1.26) in INRIA/c++-gc/vm-fault.tar.Z. The 
code is not public domain, but may be used without 
fee for any purpose, commercial or otherwise. 


All of the test programs that were used for our 
efficiency measurements are available with the 
library. The names of the files (and their purposes) 
are as shown in Table 2. 


File Purpose 





t0.c Measure the efficiency of mprotect 


tl.c Sample FI application, obtain and exer- 
cise managed memory 


t2.c Measure the efficiency of trapping the 
signal upon a memory protection fault 


t3.c Measure the time required to protect a 
page, fault on it, and then unprotect it 


t4.c Measure the time required to interpret a 
fault 


tS.c Measure the time required to handle a 
page fault when reading sequential pages 
t6.c Measure the time required to handle a 
page fault when writing sequential pages 


t7.c Measure the efficiency of mprotect (more 
detail than t0.c) 


Table 2: Files and purposes 


7 Conclusion 


We present a library that provides more func- 
tionality than is usually obtained from standard vir- 
tual memory hardware and operating system 
software. Given sufficiently fast trap handling, this 
technique can be used to improve the efficiency of 
incremental or generational garbage collectors. It 
may also be useful for persistent object stores, 
coherent distributed shared virtual memory, and 
other algorithms. 
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UNIX disk access patterns 


Chris Ruemmler and John Wilkes — Hewlett-Packard Laboratories 


ABSTRACT 


Disk access patterns are becoming ever more important to understand as the gap between processor 
and disk performance increases. The study presented here is a detailed characterization of every low- 
level disk access generated by three quite different systems over a two month period. The 
contributions of this paper are the detailed information we provide about the disk accesses on these 
systems (many of our results are significantly different from those reported in the literature, which 
provide summary data only for file-level access on small-memory systems); and the analysis of a set 
of optimizations that could be applied at the disk level to improve performance. 


Our traces show that the majority of all operations are writes; disk accesses are rarely sequential; 25— 
50% of all accesses are asynchronous; only 13—41% of accesses are to user data (the rest result from 
swapping, metadata, and program execution); and I/O activity is very bursty: mean request queue 
lengths seen by an incoming request range from 1.7 to 8.9 (1.2-1.9 for reads, 2.0—14.8 for writes), 
while we saw 95th percentile queue lengths as large as 89 entries, and maxima of over 1000. 


Using a simulator to analyze the effect of write caching at the disk level, we found that using a small 
non-volatile cache at each disk allowed writes to be serviced considerably faster than with a regular 
disk. In particular, short bursts of writes go much faster — and such bursts are common: writes rarely 
come singly. Adding even 8KB of non-volatile memory per disk could reduce disk traffic by 10— 
18%, and 90% of metadata write traffic can be absorbed with as little as 0.2MB per disk of non- 
volatile RAM. Even 128KB of NVRAM cache in each disk can improve write performance by as 
much as a factor of three. FCFS scheduling for the cached writes gave better performance than a 
more advanced technique at small cache sizes. 


Our results provide quantitative input to people investigating improved file system designs (such as 


log-based ones), as well as to I/O subsystem and disk controller designers. 


Introduction 


The V/O gap between processor speed and 
dynamic disk performance has been growing as VLSI 
performance (improving at 40-60% per year) outstrips 
the rate at which disk access times improve (about 7% 
per year). Unless something is done, new processor 
technologies will not be able to deliver their full 
promise. Fixes to this problem have concentrated on 
ever-larger file buffer caches, and on speeding up disk 
I/Os through the use of more sophisticated access 
strategies. Surprisingly, however, there has been very 
little published on the detailed low-level behavior of 
disk I/Os in modem systems, which such techniques are 
attempting to improve. This paper fills part of this void, 
and also uses the data to provide analyses of some 
techniques for improving write performance through 
the use of disk caches. 


Name | Processor? | MIPS 


cello | HP 9000/877 


HP-UX | Physical 


File buffer Fixed 


76 8.02 | 96MB_ 96 MB 


We captured every disk I/O made by three 
different HP-UX systems during a four-month period 
(April 18, 1992 through August 31, 1992). We present 
here analyses of 63-day contiguous subsets of this data. 
The systems we traced are described in Table 1: two of 
them were at HP Laboratories, one (snake) at UC 
Berkeley. 


The most significant results of our analyses of 
these systems are: the majority of disk accesses (57%) 
are writes; only 8—12% of write accesses, but 18-33% 
of reads, are logically sequential at the disk level; 50— 
75% of all I/Os are synchronous; the majority (67— 
78%) of writes are to metadata; user-data I/Os represent 
only 13-41% of the total accesses; 10-18% of all write 
requests are overwrites of the last block written out; and 
swap traffic is mostly reads (70-90%). 


10/30° MB} 10.4GB i 


‘snake [ HP sooo720] —s6| eos | sews | sMB|~ s0G8| D0lsoner 
CSM 


heiajw | HP aoo0re4s| 23 | 8.00 | SMB 


988) Wore 


a. Each machine uses an HP PA-RISC microprocessor. 
b. Cello's file buffer size changed from 10MB to 30MB on April 26, 1992. 


Table 1: The three computer systems traced 
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Disk 


HP C2200A 
HP C2204A 


HP C2474S | 1.3 GB | 
HP 97560 | 1.363 
Quantum PD425S 407 MB 


a. 1 MB/s towards the disk, 1.2MB/s towards the host. 
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Average Host interconnect 
8KB 


33.6 ms | HP-IB 


AS 


30.9ms | HP-FL 5MB/s 


| 22.8ms | SCSI-Il 5MB/s 
002 rpm | 22.8ms | SCSI-II 10MB/s 
| 26.3ms | SCSI-I 5MB/s 


Rotational 


—1,.2MB/s? 


1 


4002 rpm 
4002 rpm 


b. A C2204A disk has two 5.25" mechanisms made to look like a single disk drive by the controller. 
Table 2: Disk details 


The paper is organized as follows. We begin with 
a short overview of previous work in the area. Then 
comes a description of our tracing method and details of 
the systems we traced; it is followed by a detailed 
analysis of the I/O patterns observed on each of the 
systems. Then we present the results of both 
simulations of adding non-volatile write buffers in the 
disks, and conclude with a summary of our results. 


Related work 


Most I/O access pattern studies have been 
performed at the file system level of the operating 
system rather than at the disk level. Since logging every 
file system operation (particularly every read and write) 
generates huge quantities of data, most such studies 
have produced only summary statistics or made some 
other compromise such as coalescing multiple I/Os 
together (e.g., [Ousterhout85, Floyd86, Floyd89)). 
Many were taken on non-UNIX systems. For example: 
IBM mainframes ([Procar82, Smith85, Kure88, 
Staelin88, Staelin90, Staelin91, Bozman91]; Cray 
supercomputers [Miller91]; Sprite (with no timing data 
on individual I/Os) ([Baker91}; DEC VMS 
[Ramakrishnan92]; TOPS-10 (static analysis only) 
[Satyanarayanan81]. 


The UNIX buffer cache means that most accesses 
never reach the disk, so these studies are not very good 
models of what happens at the disk. They also ignore 
the effects of file-system generated traffic, such as for 
metadata and read-ahead, and the effects of swapping 
and paging. There have been a few studies of disk 
traffic, but most have had flaws of one kind or another. 
For example: poor measurement technology (60 Hz 
timer) [Johnson87]; short trace periods (75 minutes at a 
time, no detailed reporting of data, 2ms timer 
granularity) [Muller91]; limited use patterns 
[Carson90]. Raymie Stata had earlier used the same 
tracing technology as this study to look at the I/Os ina 
time-sharing UNIX environment ([Stata90]. He 
discovered skewed device utilization and small average 
device queue lengths with large bursts. 
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We were interested in pursuing this path further, 
and gathering detailed statistics without the limitations 
of others’ work. The next section details how we did so. 


Trace gathering 


We traced three different Hewlett-Packard 
computer systems (described in Table 1). All were 
running release 8 of the HP-UX operating system 
[Clegg86], which uses a version of the BSD fast file 
system [McKusick84]. The systems had several 
different types of disks attached to them, whose 
properties are summarized in Table 2. 


Trace collection method 


All of our data were obtained using a kernel-level 
trace facility built into HP-UX. The tracing is 
completely transparent to the users and adds no 
noticeable processor load to the system. We logged the 
trace data to dedicated disks to avoid perturbing the 
system being measured (the traffic to these disks is 
excluded from our study). Channel contention is 
minimal: the logging only generates about one write 
every 7 seconds. 


Each trace record contained the following data 
about a single physical I/O: 

° timings, to lps resolution, of enqueue time (when 
the disk driver first sees the request); start time 
(when the request is sent to the disk) and 
completion time (when the request returns from 
the disk); 

¢ disk number, partition and device driver type; 

¢ start address (in 1KB fragments); 

transfer size (in bytes); 


the drive’s request queue length upon arrival at the 

disk driver, including the current request; 

¢ flags for read/write, asynchronous/synchronous, 
block/character mode; 

¢ the type of block accessed (inode, directory, 

indirect block, data, superblock, cylinder group 

bitmap) 


The tracing was driven by a daemon spawned 
from Init; killing the daemon once a day caused a new 
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snake 


a el ww [aso a 

Quantum| / i oe 213 LG bea ber] Saal A) 
PD4258 |i@qapy nea Malm OaK ST 
BW aso] ns | 1308] 2062620) 220%] <0x 
je He s7se0| nara [1-88] 3 755004] 50.2%] ax 


Total [8.0 GB] 12 654 685] 100.0%| 43% 





E 
HP 2200A| 


| > 


& 





eee 7 50:69: 


Fe ie iar : k eu a : yao 2s oe SS rhs ee : 
HP 2200A}' (swap) | 16M 
jae orvelioaeleoox" ae 








a. The remaining portion of this drive is the area where the trace data was collected. 
b. The percentages do not add up to 100% due to raw disk accesses to the boot partition on disk A. 
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~ Subtotal eaatciae n news and swap 
Grand total | 10.4 GB 











Ti% 
asi] ors om 












Table 3: Summary of the traces gathered; cello and hplajw were 
traced from 92.4.18 to 92.6.20; snake from 92.4.25 to 92.6.27 


trace file to be started (the kernel’s buffering scheme 
meant that no events were lost). Each time this 
happened, we also collected data on the physical 
memory size, the cache size, system process identifiers, 
mounted disks, and the swap configuration. 


Traced systems 


Cello is a timesharing system used by a small 
group of researchers at Hewlett-Packard Laboratories 
to do simulation, compilation, editing, and mail. A 
news feed that was updated continuously throughout 
the day resulted in the majority (63%) of the I/Os in the 
system, and these I/Os have a higher-than-usual amount 
of writes (63%). The other partitions vary, with the 


mean being 46% writes. Because of the large activity 
directed to the news partitions, the system as a whole 
does more writes (56%) than reads. 


Snake acted as a file server for an HP-UX cluster 
[Bartlett88] of nine clients at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Each client was an Hewlett- 
Packard 9000/720 workstation with 24MB of main 
memory, 66MB of local swap space, and a 4MB file 
buffer cache. There was no local file system storage on 
any of the clients; all the machines in the cluster saw a 
single common file system with complete single- 
system semantics. The cluster had accounts for 
professors, staff, graduate students, and computer 
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science classes. The main use of the system was for 
compilation and editing. This cluster was new in 
January 1992, so many of the disk accesses were for the 
creation of new files. Over the tracing period, the /usr1 
disk gained 243 MB and /usr2 gained 120 MB of data. 


Finally, the personal workstation (hplajw) was 
used by the second author of this paper. The main uses 
of the system were electronic mail and editing papers. 
There was not much disk activity on this system: the file 
buffer cache was doing its job well. 


Cello and hplajw were traced from 92.4.18 to 
92.6.20; snake from 92.4.25 to 92.6.27. We also use a 
common week-long subset of the data for some 
analyses; this period runs from 92.5.30 to 92.6.6. All 
the numbers and graphs in this paper are derived from 
either the full or the week-long traces: we say explicitly 
if the shorter ones are being used. Each trace (full or 
short) starts at 0:00 hours on a Saturday. 


The file system configurations for the three 
systems are given in Table 3. The total numbers of I/O 
requests logged over the tracing period discussed in this 
paper were: 29.4M (cello), 12.6M (snake) and 0.4M 
(hplajw). 

The swap partitions are used as a backing store for 
the virtual memory system. In general, there is little 
activity (0.4% on snake, 1.8% on cello): these systems 
are reasonably well equipped with memory, or local 
swap space in the case of snake’s diskless clients. The 
exception is hplajw, on which 16.5% of I/Os are for 
paging because of memory pressure from simultaneous 
execution of the X windowing system, FrameMaker, 
GNU Emacs, and a bibliography database program. 














0 20 40 60 €0 100 820 i160 
Time (ms) 


b. Snake 
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Analysis 


This section presents our detailed analyses of the 
trace data. Although it represents measurements from a 
single file system design (the HP-UX/4.3BSD fast file 
system), we believe this data will be of use to other file 
system designers — particularly im providing upper 
bounds on the amount of disk traffic that might be saved 
by different approaches to designing file systems. 


For example, we know that HP-UX is very 
enthusiastic about flushing metadata to disk to make the 
file system very robust against power failures.” This 
means that the metadata traffic we measured represents 
close to an upper bound on how much a metadata- 
logging file system might be able to suppress. 


V/O timings 


Figure 1 shows the distribution of both elapsed 
and physical I/O times for the three systems. The 
physical time is the time between the disk driver 
dispatching a request to the disk and the I/O completion 
event — i.e., approximately the time that the disk is 
busy; the elapsed time includes queueing delays. The 
values are shown in Figure 1 and Table 4. Large 
differences between these two times indicate that many 
I/Os are being queued up in the device driver waiting 
for previous I/Os to complete. 


Typical causes for the difference in times include 
high system loads, bursty I/O activity, or an uneven 
distribution of load between the disks. Table 4 shows 
that the disparity in I/O times between elapsed and 
physical times is much larger for writes than for reads. 
This suggests that writes are very bursty. One cause is 





Other people might add “or crashes” here, but we’ve never 
experienced a system crash in 6 years of running HP-UX on 
over twenty PA-RISC machines. 


Practian of I/Os 


physica) — 
elapsed .-.. 


Prection of I/Os 


hyrical reade —— 
physical writes ---- 


elapsed reads 
elapsed writes ..... =a 





0 i 
0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 
Time (ms) 


c. Hplajw 


Figure 1: Distributions of physical and elapsed I/O times; see Table 4 for the mean values 


g g 
a 
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PFrection of Ise 
Prection of I/0s 





10 
Queus length 


a. Cello: mean = 8.9; stddev = 36.0 
Figure 2: Queue length distributions for each disk in each system 


the syncer ena which pushes delayed (buffered) 
writes out to disk every 30 seconds. 


Snake has by far the fastest physical I/O times: 
33% of them take less than Sms. This is due to the use 
of disks with aggressive read-ahead and immediate 
write-reporting (the drive acknowledges some writes as 
soon as the data are in its buffer). More on this later. 


The I/O loads on the disks on these systems are 
quite moderate — less than one request per second per 
disk. Nonetheless, the queue lengths can become quite 
lar ge, as can be seen from Figures 2 and 3. Over 70% of 
the time, requests arrive at an idle disk. Some disks see 
queue lengths of 5 or more 15% of the time requests are 
added, and 5% of the time, experience queue lengths 
around 80 (cello) or 20 (hplajw). The maximum queue 
lengths seen are much larger: over 1000 requests on 
cello, over 100 on hplajw and snake. This suggests that 
improved request-scheduling algorithms may be 
beneficial [Seltzer90, Jacobson91). 


The bursty nature of the arrival rate is also shown 
by Figure 4, which shows the overall arrival rates of 
requests, and by Figure 6, which shows request inter- 
arrival times. Many of the I/O operations are issued less 
than 20ms apart; 10-20% less than 1ms apart. 


The I/O load on both snake and cello is 
significantly skewed, as Figure 5 shows: one disk 
receives most of the I/O operations on each system. 


bee type | physical | elapsed 
ae 


25.9 
17.0 


writes 14.9 42.2 


a 


| reads 27.5 


a 142.0 
98.5 


Table 4: Mean a request response times in ms 
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b. Snake: mean = 1.7, stddev = 3.5 
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Prection of I/is 





i 10 400 
Queue length 


c. Hplajw: mean = 4.1; stddev = 7.8 


1/O types 

Some previous studies (e.g., [Ousterhout85]) 
assumed that almost all accesses to the disk were for 
user data and therefore neglected to measure metadata 
and swap accesses. Our data (presented in Table 6) 








0 7 #4 2 2 3 42 4 58 
Day 


b. Hplajw 


Figure 3: Mean queue length distributions versus time 
(daily values over 92.4.18-92.6.20) 
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Table 5: Per-disk queue length distributions — 
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a. Daily I/O rate on cello. b. Dally I/O rate on snake. c. Daily I/O rate on hpiajw. 
Mean = 465 964 1/Os/day, or 5.4/s. Mean = 199 284/day, or 2.3/s. Mean = 6607/day, or 0.076/s. 
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d. Hourly I/O rate on cello. @. Hourly I/O rate on snake. f. Hourly I/O rate on hplajw. 
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Figure 4: I/O rates for all three systems. All traces being on a Saturday; the hourly data spans 92.5.30—92.6.6 





Diek ID hey 
0 24 46 772 6 120 1% 


a. Cello 





DiskID 





c. Snake d. Snake (92.5.30 to 92.6.6) 


Figure 5: I/O load distribution across the disks for cello and snake. 
Disks G and H on cello are omitted, because they saw almost no I/O 
traffic; hplajw is omitted because almost all I/O was to the root disk. 
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be raat 
5.5% (100%) 


Table 6: distribution of I/Os by type 
In this table, user data means file contents, metadata includes inode, directory, indirect blocks, superblock, and other 
bookkeeping accesses, swap corresponds to virtual memory and swapping traffic, and unknown represents blocks 
classified as such by the tracing system (they are demand-paged executables and, on snake, diskless-cluster I/Os made 


on behalf of its clients). The percentages under “I/O ty 


pe” sum to 100% in each row. 


The amount of raw (character-mode, or non-file-system) traffic is also shown as a percentage of the entire I/Os. Raw 
accesses are made up of the swap traffic and the demand-paging of executables from the unknown category. On hplajw, 
there was also a small amount of traffic to the boot partition in this mode. 


Numbers in parentheses represent the percentage of that kind of I/O that was synchronous at the file system level (i.e., 
did not explicitly have the asynchronous-I/O flag attached to the I/O request). 
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b. Inter-arrival densities 


Figure 6: System-wide distribution and density plots 
of 1/O request inter-arrival times. Cello mean: 185ms; 
snake mean: 434ms; hplajw mean: 13072ms 


suggest that these assumptions are incorrect. In every 
trace, the user data is only 13-41% of all the I/Os 
generated in each system. The metadata percentage is 
especially high for writes, where 67—78% of the writes 
are to metadata blocks. 


The ratio of reads to writes varies over time (Figure 
8). The spikes in the hourly graph correspond to nightly 
backups. Overall, reads represent 44% (cello), 43% 
(snake) and 42% (hplajw) of all disk accesses. This is a 
surprisingly large fraction, given the sizes of the buffer 
caches on these systems — cello in particular. When 
cello’s buffer cache was increased from 10MB to 30 MB, 
the fraction of reads declined from 49.6% to 43.1%: a 
surprisingly small reduction. This suggests that 
predictions that almost all reads would be absorbed by 
large buffer caches [Ousterhout85, Ousterhout89, 
Rosenblum92] may be overly optimistic. 


The HP-UX ffile system generates both 
synchronous and asynchronous requests. Synchronous 
I/O operations cause the invoking process to wait until 
the I/O operation has occurred before proceeding, so 
delaying synchronous operations can increase the 
latency associated with an I/O operation. Asynchronous 
operations proceed in the background, not tied directly 
to any process. Requests not explicitly flagged either 
way are treated as synchronous at the file system level, 
asynchronous at the disk level (this distinction is only 
important for writes). 


Most read requests are implicitly synchronous 
(Table 6 and Figure 7), except for user data, where 14- 
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Hi Write Nelther 
Hi Write Sync. 
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Figure 7: I/Os on each system classified by type, expressed as a fraction of the total I/Os on that system.The labels 
synchronous and asynchronous indicate that one of these flags was associated by the file system with the request; 
neither indicates that the file system did not explicitly mark the request in either way. The flags do not occur together. 
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Figure 8: Fraction of I/Os on cello that are reads as a function of time (daily: 92.4.18 to 92.6.20; hourly: 92.5.30 to 
92.6.6). Note the reduction in read fraction after cello’s buffer cache was increased in size on 92.4.26. 
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Figure 9: Density and distribution plots of the distance in KB between the end of 
one request and the start of the next. In the distribution plots, the X-axis is given by 


of the distance d. The large peaks at-8KB correspond 


x = sign(d) x logy ({dl) 


to block overwrites. The traces run from 92.5.30 to 92.6.6. 
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Figure 10: Distributions of per-disk write group sizes and write burst sizes 
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40% of the accesses are asynchronous read-aheads. 
Writes are almost all explicitly flagged as synchronous 
or asynchronous; again, it is user data that has the 
highest amount (45-74%) of asynchronous activity, 
except on snake, where almost all metadata writes 
(82%) are asynchronous. All swap and paging traffic is 
synchronous. 


Write groups and write bursts 


Looking just at the stream of write requests, we 
found that many of the writes occurred in groups, with 
no intervening reads. Writes rarely occur on their own: 
Figure 10 shows that only 2-10% of writes occur 
singly; 50% of them happen in groups of 20 or more 
(snake) to 50 or more (hplajw). Write bursts are almost 
as common. (A burst includes all those I/Os that occur 
closer than 30ms to their predecessor.) Most writes (60— 
75%) occur in bursts. On cello, 10% of the writes occur 
in bursts of more than 100 requests. 


I/O placement 


Previous studies have shown that I/Os at the file 
system level are highly sequential [Ousterhout85, 
Baker91]. But our data (plotted in Figure 9) shows that 


ee 
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Table 7: Fraction of I/Os that are logically sequential 
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Figure 11: Distribution of transfer sizes for all systems 
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by the time these requests reach the disk they are much 
less so. 


We define requests to be logically sequential if 
they are at adjacent disk addresses or disk addresses 
spaced by the file system interleave factor. There is a 
wide range of logical sequentiality: from 4% (on the 
cello news disk), 9% (hplajw root disk) to 38% (snake 
/usr1 disk). The means for the three systems are shown 
in Table 7, expressed as percentages of all I/Os. 


I/O sizes 


An I/O device can be accessed either through the 
block device or the character device. When a file is 
accessed via the block device, all I/O is done in 
multiples of the fragment size (1KB) up to the block 
size (SKB). Disks accessed via the character device 
(e.g., for demand paging of executables or swapping) 
have no such upper bound, although they are always 
multiples of the machine’s physical page size: 2KB for 
hplajw, 4KB for the other two. 


As Table 6 shows, most all accesses go through 
the file system, except on hplajw, where there is a large 
amount of swap and paging traffic (32% of the 
requests). Figure 11 shows how the distribution of I/O 
sizes varies across the systems we traced as a function 
of the kind of I/O being performed. As expected, file 
system writes are up to 8KB in size, while swap 
accesses can be larger than this. 
Block overwrites 

We observed a great deal of block overwriting: the 
same block (typically a metadata block) would be 


written to disk over and over again. One cause of this is 
a file that is growing by small amounts: each time the 
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file is extended, HP-UX posts the new inode metadata 
to disk — metadata is essentially held in a write-through 
cache. 


Figure 12 plots the time between overwrites of the 
same block. On the root disks, 25% (hplajw and cello) 
to 38% (snake) of updated blocks are overwritten in 
less than 1 second; 45% of the blocks are overwritten in 
30 seconds (cello); 18% of the blocks are overwritten at 
30-second intervals (snake — presumably the syncer 
daemon); and over 85% of all blocks written are 
overwritten in an hour or less — 98% for snake. 


A similar picture is told by the block access 
distributions shown in Figure 13. Up to 30% of the 
writes are directed to just 10 blocks, and 65—100% of 
the writes go to the most popular 1000 blocks; 1% of 
the blocks receive over 90% of the writes. 


Together, these figures suggest that caching only a 
small percentage of the blocks in non-volatile memory 
could eliminate a large fraction of the overwrites. 
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Figure 12: Distribution of 8KB-block overwrite delay: 
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Immediate reporting 


The disks on snake use a technique known as 
immediate reporting for some of their writes. Our 
studies show that enabling it reduces the mean write 
time from 20.9ms to 13.2ms. 


HP-UX’s immediate reporting is intended to 
provide faster write throughput for isolated writes and 
sequential transfers. It operates as follows. An eligible 
write command is acknowledged as complete by the 
disk drive as soon as the data has reached the drive’s 
volatile buffer memory. Eligible writes are those that 
are explicitly or implicitly asynchronous, and those that 
are physically immediately after the write that the drive 
is currently processing. The disk’s write buffer acts 
solely as a FIFO: no request reordering occurs. 


Since the data that is immediately-reported is 
vulnerable to power failures until it is written to disk, 
HP-UX disables immediate reporting for write requests 
explicitly flagged as synchronous. 
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Figure 13: Distribution of writes by 8K8 block 
number; blocks are sorted by write access count 
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When immediate reporting is enabled, writes are 
faster, and take only 3—7ms for an 8KB block. Figure 1 
shows that 45% of all writes occur in less than 7ms. 
This is 53% of the writes eligible for immediate 
reporting (determined from Figure 7 and Table 3). The 
minimum physical request time is around 3ms, made up 
of 1.6ms of SCSI bus data transfer time, plus about the 
Same again in disk, driver and SCSI channel overheads. 


The main benefit of immediate reporting is that 
sequential, back-to-back writes can proceed at full disk 
data rates, without the need for block interleaving. (On 
the HP97560 disks on snake, this means 2.2 MB/sec.) 
However, only 4.7-6.3% I/Os are sequential writes, so 
the benefit is not as great as might be hoped. Perhaps 
caching, which allows request reordering in the disk, 
could help alleviate this problem. To investigate this, 
we turned to simulation studies driven by our trace data. 
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Figure 14: Measured and modelled physical 
disk I/O times over the period 92.5.30—92.6.6 
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Simulation studies 


We constructed a simulation model to explore 
various design alternatives in the I/O subsystem. We 
report here on our results with adding non-volatile 
RAM (NVRAM) caches. We begin with a description of 
the model itself, and the calibration we performed on it. 
We then present the results of applying different 
caching strategies. 


The simulation model 


We modelled the disk I/O subsystem in 
(excruciating) detail, including transfer times over the 
SCSI bus from the host, bus contention, controller 
overhead, seek times as a (measured) function of 
distance, read and write settling times, rotation 
position, track- and cylinder-switch times, zone bit 
recording for those disks that had it, media transfer rate, 
and placement of sparing areas on the disks. 
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Figure 15: Distributions of physical I/O times 
for different disk caching policies with 128KB 
of cache, over the period 92.5.30—92.6.6 
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Figure 16: Physical and elapsed times for different cache sizes and caching policies. 
The root disk from each system is shown; traces are from 92.5.30—92.6.6. 


To calibrate our model, we compared the 
measured I/O times in the traces against the three disks 
we simulated. The result is the close match shown in 
Figure 14. We did not attempt to mimic the two-spindle, 
single-controller HP2204A: instead, we modelled it as 
an HP2474S (but with read-ahead disabled, since the 
HP2204 controllers do not provide it). Since our results 
compare simulator runs, rather than compare 
simulations against the real trace (other than for the 
calibration), we believe the results are still useful. 


Read-ahead at the disk 


We did a limited exploration of the effects of in- 
disk read-ahead. If read-ahead is enabled, the disk 
continues to read sequentially into an internal read- 
ahead cache buffer after a read until either a new 
request arrives, or the buffer fills up. (This buffer is 
independent of the write caches we discuss later.) In 
the best case, sequential reads can proceed at the full 
disk transfer rate. The added latency for other requests 
can be made as small as the time for a single sector read 


(0.2ms for an HP97560) in all but one case: if the read- 
ahead crosses a track boundary, the track switch 
proceeds to completion even if there is a new request to 
service. 


Table 8 shows the effects of disabling or enabling 
read-ahead for the cello traces. Enabling it improves 
physical read performance by 10% and elapsed read 
times by 42%, but has no effect on write times. 


a A more recent HP disk, the HP C3010, lets the host decide 
whether such inter-track read-aheads should occur. 





BE O times, averaged 
over all disks on cello; 92.5.30—92.6.6 
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Non-volatile write caching at the disk 


If non-volatile memory were used for the write 
buffers in the disk, the limitations of immediate 
reporting could be lifted: both synchronous and non- 
sequential writes could be cached. In particular, we 
were interested in how the write-back policy from the 
cache would affect performance. 


Policies we explore here include: no cache at all, 
immediate reporting, caching with a straight FCFS 
scheduling algorithm, and caching with a modified 
shortest access time first scheduling (SAT7F) algorithm. 
(SATF is a scheduling algorithm that takes both seek 
and rotation position into account ([Seltzer90, 
Jacobson91]. We modified it to favor writing large 
blocks out of the cache over small ones since this gave 
better performance at small cache sizes: it freed up 
space in the cache faster.) 


We gave reads priority over flushing dirty buffers 
from the cache to disk, given the small number of 
asynchronous reads we saw in our traces. Each 
simulated disk was also given a reserved buffer for 
reads so that these did not have to wait for space in the 
write buffer. In addition, large writes (>32KB) were 
streamed straight to the disk, bypassing the write buffer. 


The results are presented in Figure 15 and 16, 
which show how the I/O times change under the 
different policies for the traces from the different 
systems. 


We were surprised by two things in this data: first, 
there was almost no difference in the mean physical I/O 
times between the FCFS and SATF scheduling 
disciplines in the disk. In this context, FCFS is really the 
SCAN algorithm used by the device driver (modified by 
overwrites, which are absorbed by the cache). With 
small numbers of requests to choose from, SATF may 
second-guess the request stream from the host —and get 
it wrong — in the face of incoming read requests. At 
larger cache sizes, this effect is compensated for by the 
increased number of requests SATF can select from. 


Second, even though the mean physical times 
were uniformly better when caching was enabled, the 
elapsed times for small cache sizes were sometimes 
worse. We tracked this down to the cache buffer 
replacement policy: the cache slots occupied by a 
request are not freed until the entire write has finished, 
so that an incoming write may have to wait for the 
entire current write to complete. At small cache sizes, 
this has the effect of increasing the physical times of 
writes that happen in bursts big enough to fill the cache 
— thereby accentuating the queueing delays, which 
occur mostly in these circumstances. 


We also found that a very small amount of 
NVRAM (even as little as 8KB per disk) at the SCSI 
controller or in the host would eliminate 10-18% of the 
write traffic, as a result of the many overwrites. Indeed, 
on snake, 44-67% of metadata writes are overwritten 
in a 30 second period: absorbing all of these would 
reduce the total I/Os by 20%. 
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Reads were slowed down a little (less than 4%) 
when caching was turned on. We surmise that the 
increased cache efficiency increased the mean seek 
distance for writes by absorbing many of the 
overwrites. This meant that a read issued while a cache- 
flush write was active would occasionally have to wait 
for a slightly longer seek to complete than it would have 
done if there had been no caching. Also, reads do not 
interrupt a write: if this happens, the physical read time 
will include the time for the write to finish. 


Non-volatile write caching at the host 


We then determined how the amount of NVRAM 
affected how many writes we could absorb in each 30 
second interval in our traces. (We assumed no 
background write activity to empty the cache during the 
30 second intervals.) We show this data in two ways: 
Figure 17 shows the distribution of 30-second intervals 
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Figure 17: Distributions of the cache sizes needed to 
absorb all write accesses over 30 second intervals. 
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in which a given amount of cache was able to absorb all 
of the writes; Figure 18 shows the fraction of writes 
absorbed by a given cache size. (The disparity between 
the “overwrites” and “total” lines in the latter represents 
the amount of valid data in the NVRAM cache at the 
end of the 30 second period.) 


Two hundred KB of NVRAM can absorb all writes 
in 65% (cello) to 90% (hplajw) of 30 second intervals. If 
metadata alone is considered (because it has the highest 
percentage of synchronous I/Os), all metadata writes 
can be absorbed in 80% of the intervals with 100OKB 
(hplajw and snake) to 2S50KB (cello) of NVRAM. 


The “total” lines in Figure 18 show the write I/O 
bandwidth: once the cache is big enough to absorb this, 
little further improvement is seen. 95% absorption is 
reached at 700KB (hplajw), 1MB (snake) and 4MB 
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Figure 18: distributions of the number of writes 
absorbed by given cache sizes over 30 second intervals. 
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(cello). Overwrites account for 25% (hplajw) to 47% 
(snake) of all writes. 


Conclusions 


We have provided a great deal of information on 
three complete, disk-level I/O traces from computer 
systems with moderately disparate workloads. These 
results will be of use to others in understanding what 
file systems do, to evaluate possible changes, and to 
provide distribution parameters for modelling. 


We have also presented the results of simulations 
of write caching at the disk level, and demonstrated that 
this is an effective technique, although a new finding is 
that the write scheduling policy has little effect on the 
cache efficacy. 
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An Analysis of File Migration in a UNIX 
Supercomputing Environment 
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ABSTRACT 


The supercomputer center at the National Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) 
migrates large numbers of files to and from its mass storage system (MSS) because there is 
insufficient space to store them on the Cray supercomputer’s local disks. This paper presents 
an analysis of file migration data collected over two years. The analysis shows that requests 
to the MSS are periodic, with one day and one week periods. Read requests to the MSS 
account for the majority of the periodicity, as write requests are relatively constant over the 
course of a week. Additionally, reads show a far greater fluctuation than writes over a day 
and week since reads are driven by human users while writes are machine-driven. 


1 Introduction 


Over the last decade, computers have made 
incredible gains in speed. This speedup has 
encouraged the processing of larger and larger 
amounts of data; however, storing this data on mag- 
netic disk is not feasible. Instead, most data centers 
with large data sets use tertiary storage devices such 
as tapes and optical disks to store much of their 
data. These devices provide a lower cost per mega- 
byte of storage but have longer access times than 
magnetic disk. By studying the tradeoffs between 
cheaper and slower tertiary storage and more expen- 
sive and faster disk storage, response time can be 
improved without increasing storage costs. 


The problem is especially acute at computer 
centers, such as the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research (NCAR), that deal with large amounts of 
data that can never be deleted. Data grows at the 
rate of several terabytes per year [20]. The cost of 
Storing this data on shelved magnetic tape is rela- 
tively low, as cartridge tapes are inexpensive. How- 
ever, storing even 1% of the total data in magnetic 
disk would be expensive, requiring hundreds of giga- 
bytes of Cray disk storage. 


This paper analyzes file migration behavior on 
the NCAR system described in [1] and [18]. The 
first section will provide some background on the 
problem, discussing current mass storage systems 
and previous work on them. The next section will 
describe the NCAR system in more detail. We will 
then present our trace-gathering methods. 


The main part of the paper is a_ two-part 
analysis of the gathered trace data-analyzing the 
usage patterns for the entire mass storage system 
(MSS), and studying the behavior of individual files. 
The first part of the analysis includes system 
behavior over the course of a day, week, and longer 
periods. It characterizes user behavior with respect to 
the entire MSS, showing at what rate data and files 
are read and written. Other characteristics of the 


mass store at NCAR, such as request latency and 
interrequest distribution, are also discussed. The 
second part of the analysis provides insight for 
designing migration algorithms, as it focuses on how 
individual files are treated. This part of the analysis 
will discuss file size distribution and individual file 
reference patterns. 


We will finally present some implications of 
our findings on migration algorithms, and suggest 
some directions for future research. 


2 Background 


History 


File migration systems are used by many large 
computer installations, such as NCAR [1,18] and 
NASA [7,19], to store more data than what would 
cost-effectively fit on magnetic disk. Tertiary 
Storage, which usually consists of tape and optical 
disk, lies at the bottom of the "storage pyramid," as 
shown in Figure 1. Cost and speed increase going up 
the pyramid, while the size of the memory level 
increases towards the bottom of the period. CPU 
cache is at the top of the pyramid; it have the 
highest cost per byte and is the smallest and fastest 
of the levels. At the bottom of the pyramid are tape 
and optical disk, which have slow access speeds, on 
the order of seconds or minutes, and very low cost, 
under $10/GB. 


Early mass storage systems used manual tape 
mounting, since it was cheaper to hire system opera- 
tors than it was to have a robot manage tape mounts. 
However, by 1978, several companies had intro- 
duced automated tape systems [2], and automated 
tape storage became part of the mass storage sys- 
tems in most large computer centers. Several of 
these centers were studied in the early 1980s; these 
included Brookhaven National Laboratory [5], the 
University of Illinois [10], and the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center [14,15]. These will be discussed 
in a later section. 
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Since these studies, many complex mass 


storage systems have been implemented, including 
those at NASA Ames, NCAR, and SDSC [7,11,12]. 
However, no studies on these systems have been 
published. Instead, the data management staff at 
these sites collect huge amounts of data to plan for 
new equipment purchases and tune their systems. 
While this guarantees good performance for each 
system, it does not provide any guidelines for build- 
ing future systems. 


Shelf-stored tape/optical disk 






Solid-state disk 
Magnetic disk 


Robotically-accessed 
tape/optical disk 





Figure 1: Memory and storage hierarchy in large 


computer systems. This is also called the 


"storage pyramid" 


Mass Storage Devices 


Currently, there are two major types of tertiary 


storage devices in common use — tape and optical 
disk. Both of these are high-density removable 
media. The tradeoffs between the two media are 
presented in Table 1. Two types of magnetic tape, 
helical scan and longitudinal (linear) scan, are 
presented. The numbers for the tapes come from [4], 
while the optical disk statistics come from [16]. 
Table 1 includes figures for the IBM 3490 and the 
Ampex D-2. 


Currently, the IBM 3480 tape format is stan- 


dard at most supercomputer installations, though 


Optical 
Disk 
Jukebox 
12 
7 sec 
0.25 
$80 


Category 


Media capacity (GB) 
Random access speed 
Transfer rate (MB/sec) 
Media cost/GB 
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some are beginning to move to helical scan tapes 
that provide higher density. The IBM 3480 uses 
linear recording, which provides high speed at the 
expense of recording density. The D-2 drive, on the 
other hand, uses helical scan techniques (similar to 
conventional VCR recording) to greatly increase 
recording density. With a new generation of linear 
tape being developed, however, both types of tape 
may be close in cost, performance and capacity. 


The major tradeoffs among the three media are 
access latency and transfer bandwidth. Optical disks 
have a much lower access latency than either type of 
magnetic tape, but their bandwidth is also consider- 
ably lower. Thus, a system which performs many 
small I/Os to tertiary storage, such as a database sys- 
tem, would be best served by optical disk, since the 
dominating factor in calculating time per byte is 
access time to the first byte. For supercomputing ins- 
tallations, however, magnetic tape is better. While 
the time to get the first byte of data is longer for 
tape than for optical disk, the time to get all of the 
data is often lower for tape. Files on supercomputing 
installations tend to be large [20], so the difference 
in transfer time between optical disk and tape is sub- 
stantial. In general, more expensive drives have 
higher transfer rate and storage density, though nei- 
ther longitudinal scan nor helical scan seems intrinsi- 
cally better. A new technology, optical tape [16], 
also looks promising because of its high density 
storage and high transfer rate. 


Another primary consideration is price per 
gigabyte. As can be seen in Table 1, magnetic tape 
has a lower cost per gigabyte stored than optical 
disk. For systems with terabytes of data stored on 
tertiary storage, such as NCAR, this cost difference 
alone is enough to favor using tape exclusively as 
the tertiary store. The lower cost and higher transfer 
rate make magnetic tape the obvious choice for 
supercomputer centers which deal with sequentially- 
read large files. 

Most installations today have one or more car- 
tridge tape robots to automatically mount some of 
their tape libraries. The StorageTek 4400 [9] is an 
example of a tape robot, or automated cartridge sys- 
tem (ACS). This system can provide access to 1.2 
TB of data (6000 IBM 3480 cartridges, holding 200 
Helical- 

Scan 
tape 
25 
60+ sec 
I> 
$2 


Linear 
Tape 
0.4 
13 sec 
6.0 
$25 


Table 1: A brief comparison of optical disk and tape. The linear tape is an IBM 3490 (high-density version of 
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the 3480), and the helical-scan tape is an Ampex D-2. 
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MB each). Loading a cartridge takes approximately 
6 seconds; from there, tape characteristics are those 
of the IBM 3480 tape drives in the tape silo. 


Previous Work 


There have been several studies of actual file 
migration systems, but most are quite old and deal 
with different computing environments. We will 
summarize them here, and in a later section will 
compare the results of studying the current NCAR 
environment with the results of the earlier studies. 


In [15] and [14], Smith studied the file system 
at the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center. His data 
dealt with Wylbur text editor data sets, and tracked 
the references to those data sets. He found that the 
best algorithms had access to the entire reference 
string for a file. Since this is often not feasible, the 
criterion he suggested was to migrate off disk the 
files with the highest value of 

last_reference_time'* x file_size. 

This algorithm, called Space-Time Product 
(STP**1.4), was the best of the algorithms examined 
which did not make use of any file history other than 
the last reference time. The analysis in the paper 
also did not consider the possible effects of transfer 
time and access latency in minimizing average file 
reference time; instead, the analysis attempted to 
minimize file miss rate. 


Smith also made several observations about file 
system activity. He noted that usage followed a 
weekly pattern, with activity highest on weekdays 
and lower on weekends and holidays. He also has 
extensive data on file sizes and interreference inter- 
vals. Because of the size of the data set in our 
NCAR study (over 900,000 files), it would be very 
difficult to perform the same computations over the 
entire file set. The data set in Smith’s paper has a 
granularity of one day and does not distinguish 
between reads and writes. 


None of the acceptable migration algorithms 
would have had much effect on average file access 
time at NCAR. As noted in Smith’s paper, a miss 
ratio of 1% would mean a loss of 6.26 person- 
minutes per day, given the file usage rates and the 
number of users on the system. For STP, this miss 
ratio would require a disk system that held 1.5% of 
the total tertiary storage, and would require 300 
tracks, or about 1 MB, of data to be transferred each 
day. 

Lawrie, et. al., in [10], considered the file 
migration patterns on the University of Illinois Cyber 
175. Again, the system examined is quite different 
from the one studied in this paper. Interestingly, 
Lawrie reported that, though his system was quite 
different from SLAC, his results matched Smith’s 
closely. This paper also examined several migration 
algorithms, and compared them against Smith’s STP 
algorithm on their data. They found that STP was 
better than the algorithms they tried, which included 
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pure LRU, pure length (migrate large files first), and 
SAAC, which migrated files that became less active. 
In all cases, STP outperformed these algorithms, 
though only by a slim margin. 


Two recent studies focused on a workstation 
file system at Berkeley [17] and the Common File 
System (CFS) at the National Center for Supercom- 
puting Applications (NCSA) [8]. At Berkeley, 
Strange found that there were more file reads than 
file writes, though more data was written than read. 
He also found that, as expected, less data was used 
on weekends (even though the system was primarily 
used by graduate students). In this system, algo- 
rithms using a space-time product to identify files to 
migrate would work well. However, files were much 
smaller than typical supercomputer files. Even the 
file system with the largest files averaged under 50 
KB/file. As Table 4 shows, this is far smaller than 
typical supercomputer files. The file system profile at 
NCSA, on the other hand, is quite similar to that at 
NCAR. File sizes are similar, and file reference rates 
are close to those in this study. This gives us high 
confidence that NCAR is typical of supercomputer 
mass storage systems. 


Other papers have simply presented data gath- 
ered from existing mass storage systems without 
analyzing the data and suggesting possible algorithm 
changes. Systems analyzed include Brookhaven [5], 
NCAR [1,18], and NASA [7]. In addition, many 
large sites internally publish a summary of statistics 
gathered from their machines. They use these statis- 
tics for two purposes: to better tune their systems, 
and to justify new equipment purchases. 


3 NCAR system configuration 


In this section, we describe the system on 
which we gathered the file migration traces. Rather 
than describe the entire NCAR network, we focus on 
the parts which are relevant to the study. However, 
the rest of the network will be briefly described, 
since the mass storage system is shared by all of the 
systems at NCAR, so their presence might affect 
mass storage systems performance. 


Hardware Configuration 


The CPU in the study was a Cray Y-MP 8/864 
(shavano.ucar.edu), with 8 CPUs and 64 
MWords of main memory. Each CPU has a 6 ns 
cycle time. Shavano, like other Cray Y-MPs, has 
several 100 MB/sec connections to its local disks 
and two 1 GB/sec connections to a solid state disk 
(SSD). There are about 56 GB of disks attached 
directly to the Cray; 47 GB of this space is reserved 
for application scratch space and files over a few 
days old are purged from it regularly. 

The mass storage system (MSS) at NCAR is 
composed of an IBM 3090 — used as a bitfile server 
— with 100 GB of online disk on IBM 3380s, a 
StorageTek Automated Cartridge System 4400 with 
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6000 200 MB IBM 3480-style cartridges, and 
approximately 25 TB of data in shelved tape. The 
MSS tries to keep all files under 30 MB on the 3090 
disks, and immediately sends all files over 30 MB to 
tape. Usually, the tapes written are those in the car- 
tridge silo. Files on the MSS are limited to 200 MB 
in length, since a file cannot span multiple tapes. 
While the Cray supports much larger files on its 
local disks, they must be broken up before they can 
be written to the MSS. 








MASnet 


The rest 
of NCAR 


Manually-loaded tape 





Figure 2: Network connections between machines 
at NCAR. 


The MSS at NCAR is shared by the entire 
NCAR computing environment, which includes the 
Cray Y-MP, an IBM 3090 which runs the MSS, 
several VAXen, and many workstations. Figure 2 
shows the network connections between the various 
machines at NCAR. The disks and tape drives 
attached to the MSS processor have direct connec- 
tions to the Crays via the Local Data Network 
(LDN), providing a high-speed data path. All 
machines connected to the MSS (including the 
Crays) are connected to the 3090 by a custom 
hyperchannel-based network called the MASnet. 
Data going out over the MASnet must pass through 
the 3090’s main memory, so it is a slower path than 
the direct connection the Crays have. The few 
workstations with connections act as gateways to the 
networks which connect to the rest of the worksta- 
tions at NCAR. These gateways are also the 
fileservers for the local networks. Many of these 
smaller machines have their own local lower-speed 
disks, about 5.5 GB of which are mounted by the 
Cray via NFS (Network File System). According to 
the monthly report published by the NCAR systems 
group [20], shavano puts more data on the network 
than any other node, but several other nodes receive 
more data. In particular, several of the Sun 
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workstations receive comparable amounts of data. It 
is likely that these workstations, which are the gate- 
ways to internal networks of desktop workstations, 
are receiving a large amount of image traffic. 


System Software 


The Cray Y-MP is primarily used for climate 
simulations — both the extensive number crunching 
necessary to generate the data, and the less 
computationally-intensive processing used in visual- 
izing it. The Cray has two primary modes of opera- 
tion; it can either run in primarily interactive mode, 
where programs are short and run as the user 
requests them, or in batch mode, where jobs are 
queued up and run when space and CPU time are 
available. There is no explicit switch between 
operating modes, but short interactive jobs typically 
have higher priority. There is less CPU time for run- 
ning batch jobs during the day, because scientists are 
looking at results from previous batch jobs. At night, 
however, the CPU is mainly used to run large jobs 
requiring hours of CPU time. The MSS request pat- 
terns reflect these two different uses of the CPU, as 
will be shown below. 


The software which runs the MSS is based on 
concepts in the Mass Storage Systems Reference 
Model [3]. It consists of software on the mass 
storage control processor (MSCP), which is the IBM 
3090, and one or more bitfile mover processes on the 
Cray. Users on the Cray make explicit requests (via 
the UNICOS commands lread and lwrite) to 
read or write the MSS. These commands send mes- 
sages to the MSCP, which locates the file and 
arranges for any necessary media mounts. The 
MSCP then configures the devices to transfer 
directly to the Cray. For disk and tape silo requests, 
these mounts are handled without operator interven- 
tion, but an operator must intervene to mount any 
non-silo tapes which are requested. After the data is 
ready to be transferred, the MSCP sends a message 
to a bitfile mover, which manages the actual data 
movement. When transfer is complete, the bitfile 
mover returns a completion status to the user. 


Applications 


The Cray at NCAR runs two types of jobs — 
interactive jobs, which finish quickly and require a 
short turnaround time, and batch jobs, which may 
require hours of CPU time but have no specific 
response time requirements. 


A typical climate simulation, such as the Com- 
munity Climate Model [21], might take produce 
many megabytes of data per hour, all of which 
would be stored on a tertiary store. This is an exam- 
ple of a batch job, since a researcher would submit 
the job and allow it to run overnight or longer. 
These jobs use a large amount of temporary disk 
storage as well as CPU time. The Y-MP at NCAR is 
configured with small, 300 MB user partitions. Each 
user 1s allocated a few megabytes on one partition, 
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which would be insufficient for storing the output of 
even one run of a climate model. Thus, the initial 
input to a climate model must come from the MSS, 
and any results must go back to the MSS. If the 
results are needed later, they must be retrieved from 
the MSS. 


Interactive jobs, such as a "movie" of the 
results of a climate simulation, have much more 
Stringent response time requirements. Typically, a 
user will initiate a command and expect a response 
quickly. According to [19], an interactive request 
must be satisfied in just a few seconds, or interactive 
behavior is lost. Nevertheless, the average response 
time to satisfy MSS requests is over 60 seconds; 
possible solutions to this problem will be discussed 
later. 


4 Tracing Methods 


4.1 Trace Collection 


The data used in this study was gathered from 
system logs generated by the mass storage controller 
process and the bitfile mover processes. Approxi- 
mately 50 MB of data was written to these logs per 
month. The system managers at NCAR use the data 
to plan future equipment acquisitions and improve 
performance on the current system. The logs also 
serve as proof that a requested transaction took 
place. The system managers occasionally use them 
to refute users who claim their files were written to 
the MSS and then disappeared. 


The system log, as written by the mass storage 
management processes, contains a wealth of infor- 
mation. Much of it is either redundant or unneces- 
sary for migration tracing. Information such as pro- 
ject number and user name are not needed for migra- 
tion studies, since the user identifier is also reported. 
The traces are designed to be easily human-readable, 
so fields are always identified and dates and times 
are in human-readable form. In addition, each MSS 
request is assigned a sequence number, since there 
are several records in the system log which 
correspond to the same I/O. This is useful for assem- 
bling a single record for a migration trace. By pro- 
cessing the traces to remove redundant information 
and transforming the rest of the information into a 
form more easily machine-readable, the traces were 
cut from 50 MB per month to 10-11 MB per month. 
They could not be reduced further because file 
names are long and could not be compressed without 
losing information. 


Trace Format 


Once the system logs were copied to a local 
host, they were processed into a trace in a format 
that is easy for a trace simulator or analysis program 
to read. The traces were kept in ASCII text so they 
would be easy to read on different machines with 
different byte orderings. A list of the fields in the 
trace is in Table 2. 
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Very little information is common between two 
consecutive records except temporal information. 
Even so, the traces are compressed by recording 
times as differences from some previous time, as 
suggested in [13]. The start time for a MSS request 
is recorded as the elapsed time since the start time 
of the previous request, while the latency until the 
first byte is transferred (the startup latency) and the 
transfer time are recorded as durations. Start time 
and startup latency are measured in seconds, while 
transfer time is measured in milliseconds. 


These were the precisions available from the 
Original system logs. The only other commonality 
between consecutive requests might be the request- 
ing user, so there is a bit in the flag field which indi- 
cates that the request was made by the same user 
who made the previous request. Directories, too, 
might be common between consecutive requests, but 
they would be harder to match. Future versions of 
the trace format may allow for full or partial paths 
to be obtained from previous records. 


Field Meaning 

source Device the data came from 

destination Device the data is going to 

flags Read/write, error informa- 
tion, compression informa- 
tion 

Start time time in seconds since the 


previous start time 

time in seconds to start the 
transfer 

transfer time time in milliseconds to 
transfer the data 

file size in bytes 

file name on the MSS 

file name on the computer 
user who made the request 


startup latency 


file size 
MSS file name 
local file name 
user ID 


Table 2: Information in a single trace record 


5 Observations 


The traces for this study were collected over a 
period of 24 months, from October, 1990 through 
September, 1992. Traces were available from the 
time the MSS came on-line in June, 1990, but the 
MSS was very lightly used for the first few months. 
We decided to omit this data and study the "steady- 
State" system. 


Trace Statistics 


Overall statistics for the trace period are shown 
in Table 3. The traces actually include 3,688,817 
references, but 175,633 (4.76%) had errors. The most 
common error was the non-existence of a requested 
file. In such cases, it was impossible to include the 
reference in our analysis, since the file never existed 
and wasn’t stored on any device. It might have been 
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possible to include references that encountered other 
errors, such as media errors and premature termina- 
tion, but there were few enough that they would not 
affect the results. 


Number of files 902772 
Average file size 25 MB 
Number of directories 143245 
24926 files 


Largest directory 
Maximum directory depth 
Total data in MSS 


Table 4: Statistics for a file store needed to satisfy 
all of the traced accesses 





Table 4 contains data about the massive store 
that accesses were made to. This table only includes 
files which were referenced during the trace period. 
Since we had no data on the actual contents of the 
MSS, we assumed that only files actually referenced 
during the trace period existed on the mass store. 
This is a valid simplification, as there are only three 
kinds of files that are never explicitly read or written 
— large temporary files used by Cray applications, 
small files that fit into the 1 MB allocated for a each 
user’s home directory, and system files such as 
binaries. The first category, temporary files, would 
be actively used for their entire lifetime, and dis- 
carded when no longer in use, never providing a 
chance to move them to long-term storage. Small 
user files, such aS .cshrc, would never be 
migrated since they would be used too often. Even if 
they were migrated, they would only add approxi- 
mately 4 GB of space to the MSS, assuming each of 


the 4,000 users filled their 


References 
Disk 

Tape (silo) 
Tape (manual) 
GB transferred 
Disk 

Tape (silo) 
Tape (manual) 


Avg. file size (MB) 


Disk 
Tape (silo) 
Tape (manual) 


Secs to first byte 


Disk 
Tape (silo) 
Tape (manual) 


entire permanent 


2336747 (66%) 
1419280 (60%) 
480545 (66%) 
436922 (97%) 


63926.2 (73%) 
5080.4 (58%) 
38256.6 (67%) 
20589.2 (97%) 
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allocation. System files, likewise, would probably be 
used often enough so they would not be evicted from 
disk. Additionally, most system files are read-only, 
eliminating the need to write any data to the MSS. 


Latency to first byte 


Figure 3 shows the total latency from when a 
request is made to the MSS until the data transfer 


100% 
80% 


60% 


Cumulative percentage of requests 


0% 





0 100 200 300 400 
Latency to first byte (seconds) 


Figure 3: Latency to the first byte for various MSS 
devices 


actually starts. This time is composed of several ele- 
ments — queueing time on the Cray, queueing time 
on the MSS, media mounting time, and seek time. 


1179047 (33%) 3515794 (100%) 

927722 (39%) 2347002 (66%) 

239162 (33%) ° 719707 (20%) 
12163 (2%) 449085 (12%) 


23389.9 (27%)  87316.2 (100%) 

3727.9 (42%) 8808.3 (10%) 

19081.4 (33%)  57338.1 (66%) 
580.6 (3%) 21169.8 (24%) 


Table 3: Overall trace statistics. The trace covers the period from October, 1990 through September, 1992. The 
percentages listed under "Reads" and "Writes" are ratios to the value in the "Total" column of that row. The 
percentages listed under "Total" are percentages relative to the top value in the column. 
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For the disk, media mounting time and seek time are 
very short, usually well under a second. While 
median access time for the disk was 4 seconds, the 
distribution has a long tail due to queueing at indivi- 
dual disks. Each disk has a relatively low bandwidth, 
so a large file takes several seconds to satisfy. Any 
requests for this disk that arrive in the meantime 
must wait for the long request to finish, generating 
the long delays in the tail of the disk latency curve. 


Delays were caused by queueing in several 
places in the system — the Cray, the MSS CPU, the 
network from disk to Cray, and data transfer to or 
from the disk itself. Of these, the only delays that 
differ between disk, tape silo, and shelved tape are 
the latencies due to the device itself — transfer delays 
and seek delays. The disks do not transfer data much 
faster than the tape drives, so queueing delays for 
them are probably representative of the time spent 
waiting for data to be transferred off tape. We can 
then deduce how much extra time is needed by the 
tape systems to get the first byte of data. 


The first observation is that the tape silo is con- 
siderably faster than manually fetching the tape. 
After subtracting off the queueing time exhibited by 
the disk, the silo is approximately 2 to 2.5 times as 
fast as the manual tape drives at getting to the first 
byte. Since the tape silo tape drives are the same as 
the operator-loaded tape drives, this difference must 
come from the time to mount the tape rather than 
from seek time. The StorageTek 4400 ACS can pick 
and mount a tape in under 10 seconds; after subtract- 
ing off average queueing time for the disk, which is 
25 seconds, the non-seek overhead for reading an 
automatically-loaded tape is 35 seconds. According 
to Table 3, tape accesses take 85 seconds on aver- 
age, so the average seek is 50 seconds long. When 
the same analysis is applied to manually loaded 
tapes, the manual tape mounting time is found to be 
approximately 115 seconds, or about 2 minutes. This 
is quite good. However, as Figure 3 shows, 10% of 
all manual tape mounts were not completed within 
400 seconds. Nearly all of the tape silo and disk 
requests were completed by this time. This is prob- 
ably the biggest weakness of manual tape mounting- 
the very long tail of the mounting time distribution. 
While other data accesses will almost certainly com- 
plete in 5 minutes, manual tape mounts may take 
much longer. 


This is just a simple analysis, though. There are 
several factors that we did not consider which may 
affect our conclusions here. In particular, queueing 
time for the tape silo may be different from queue- 
ing time for the disks. There are only a few tape 
robots in the silo, and each is tied up for several 
seconds with a tape load. If several tape loads come 
in close together, some of them will have relatively 
long queueing times. This does not happen with 
disk, as each disk is tied up for relatively little time 
with each request. 
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Another observation is the relation between 
latency to access the first byte and time required for 
the entire transfer. Both the tapes and the disks can 
transfer at a peak rate of 3 MB/sec, but the observed 
rates are usually closer to 2 MB/sec. As a result, the 
transfer times are similar for the two media. For 
tape, an average file of 80 MB will take 40 seconds 
to transfer. This is comparable to the additional 60 
second overhead from using tape instead of disk. 
One possible way to improve perceived response 
time in the system would be to use cut-through, as 
in [7]. Under this scheme, a call to open a file 
returns immediately, while the operating system con- 
tinues to load the file from the MSS and keep track 
of how far it has gotten. When future requests are 
made, the call returns immediately unless the 
requested data has not yet been read. This scheme 
works because applications often do not read data as 
fast as the MSS can deliver it. Instead of delaying 
the application, then, it allows the application and 
file retrieval from the MSS to overlap. This system 
would be difficult to use in the current NCAR 
configuration, however, since the MSS is not seam- 
lessly integrated with the local disk file system. The 
bitfile mover processes would have to have special 
communication protocols with the local file system 
to let it know how much of the file has been 
transferred. Nevertheless, it is a useful optimization 
and should be considered. 

5.2 MSS usage patterns 

Figure 4 shows the average amount of data 
transferred each hour of the day. As _ expected, 
activity is highest during working hours — from 9 
AM to 5 PM. The variation in transfer rate, how- 
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Figure 4: Average data transfer rate over the course 
of a day. 
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ever, is almost entirely due to reads. The amount of 
data read jumps greatly at 8 AM when the scientists 
usually arrive, and slowly tails off after 4 PM as 
they leave. The fall is slower than the rise because 
most scientists are more likely to stay late than to 
arrive early. This suggests that most reads on the 
system are initiated by interactive requests, since 
reads peak when people are at work, while writes 
remain almost constant regardless of the number of 
humans requesting data. File request rate over the 
course of a day shows a pattern similar to that of 
data transfer rate. 


The weekly data transfer rates, shown in Figure 
5, have patterns similar to those in the daily aver- 
ages. As expected, read activity is lower on the 
weekends, since there are fewer researchers around 
to initiate read requests. Write requests, on the other 
hand, experience little variation over the course of 
the week, as the Cray CPU runs batch jobs all week- 
end. There is a small increase in write requests dur- 
ing the day, indicating that users do actually make 
some write requests; however, the change is small 
relative to the flood of read requests that users gen- 
erate. 
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Figure 5: Average data transfer rate over the course 
of a week 


Note that less data is transferred early Monday 
morning than on any other day. This low point can 
be attributed to two factors. First, the Cray might be 
taken down early on Monday morning for mainte- 
nance, as that would cause the least disruption of 
normal work. Second, any idle time the Cray might 
have would be on Monday morning, as the queues 
from the weekend might have finished. 


Over the two years the trace covers, the mass 
storage system received increasingly large amounts 
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of work. The average data rate for each of the 104 
weeks is shown in Figure 6. There are drops in read 
request rate around Thanksgiving and Christmas for 
both 1990 and 1991. Note, however, that write 
request rate does not drop on these holidays. In fact, 
write requests incrased at the end of the year. This 
reinforces our conclusion that reads are interactive 
while writes are requested primarily by batch jobs, 
as the Cray doesn’t take a Christmas vacation while 
the scientists do. 
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Figure 6: Average data transfer rate over the course 

of a week 


The MSS data request rate increases over the 
period shown by the graph, but this gain is due 
almost entirely to increases in read requests. MSS 
write rate appears to be related to the speed with 
which the computer can generate results, while read 
rate is set by the number of users that want to read 
their data back. The lack of increase in write rate 
Suggests that the Cray is already running at full 
capacity, and that researchers are simply using the 
machine more for tasks such as visualization of the 
results. A faster machine would then need a higher 
write rate to massive storage. There would be at 
least a corresponding increase in read rate, and it 
might be greater if the user community gets larger. 


Interreference intervals 


Figure 7 shows the distribution of intervals 
between references to the MSS. Since about 
3,500,000 files were referenced over a period of 731 
days (approximately 6.3 x 10’ seconds), the average 
interval between MSS requests was 18 seconds. 


Looking at the graph, however, shows that 90% 
of all references followed another by less than 10 
seconds. This distribution suggests that I/Os are 
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clustered. There are several possible explanations for 
this. Since Cray files can be of (nearly) unlimited 
length, but files on the MSS cannot exceed 200 MB, 
clustering could occur since several files are 
accessed together by the same program. Another 
possibility is that there are really two distributions 
for intervals — those made by researchers’ interactive 
requests, and those made by batch jobs. The interac- 
tive requests are very likely to be bunched together, 
since a researcher interested in day 1 of a climate 
model simulation will usually be interested in day 2, 
and both days will probably be in separate files. 
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Figure 7: Lengths of intervals between Cray refer- 
ences to the MSS. 


File reference patterns 


Instead of counting all file references, this part 
of the analysis included at most one read and one 
write from any eight hour period. Since files on the 
MSS were explicitly referenced Unix command, 
some files were accessed many times in a short time. 
In a system with automatic migration, this would not 
be likely to happen. 


As expected, most files were not referenced 
often. Figure 8 shows that only 5% of all files are 
referenced more than ten times. 50% of the files in 
the trace were never read at all, and another 25% 
were read only once. Writes were slightly different — 
just over 20% of the files were not written during 
the trace period, but another 65% were written 
exactly once. Of course, these numbers add up to 
more than 100%, as many files were read and writ- 
ten one time or less. In all, 57% of the files were 
accessed exactly once, and 19% were accessed 
exactly twice. Thus, only a quarter of the files were 
accessed more than two times. Our observations 
found that the median number of file references was 
one, as opposed to [14], which reported the median 
to be two. Furthermore, fully 44% of all the files in 
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the trace were written exactly once and never read. 
These numbers confirm the common belief that 
many files are written to a massive store once and 
never read again. 
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Figure 8: Distribution of file reference counts. Dur- 
ing the trace period, 50% of the files had 0 
reads and 21% had 0 writes. 

Figure 9 shows the distribution of time inter- 
vals between references to a given file, called inter- 
reference intervals. Long interreference intervals 


mean that a file is referenced infrequently, while 
short intervals indicate many accesses over a short 
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Figure 9: Distribution of intervals between succes- 
sive references to the same file. 70% of all 
intervals were less than 1 day. 
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period of time. As Figure 9 shows, interreference 
intervals were short. This means that, for files which 
were rereferenced, the second access came soon after 
the first. Note, however, that there were still some 
files that were referenced more than a year after the 
previous reference to them. These references could 
not be easily predicted, so it is not sufficient merely 
to use prediction to improve access time; we must 
decrease the latency for random requests as well. 


File and directory sizes 


The dynamic distribution of ffile sizes 
transferred between the MSS and the Cray is shown 
in Figure 10. In this graph, a file is counted once for 
each access to it. The distributions of files read and 
files written are similar, though there is a small jump 
in file writes at approximately 8 MB. However, 40% 
of all requests are for files 1 MB or smaller. Since 
reads are more likely than writes to be initiated by a 
human user (as shown earlier), this graph suggests 
that performance on small file reads in a migration 
system would be especially important. Such small 
files make up under 1% of the total data storage 
requirement, so it seems wise to store these files on 
inexpensive, low-performance disks rather than on 
tape. If magnetic disk would be too expensive, an 
optical disk jukebox could provide low latency to the 
first byte and high capacity. 
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Figure 10: Size distribution of files transferred 
between the MSS and the Cray. A file is 
counted once for each time it is requested. 


The distribution of file sizes on the MSS during 
the trace period is graphed in Figure 11. In it, each 
referenced file is counted exactly once, regardless of 
the number of times it was accessed. The graph 
shows that, while about half of the files are under 3 
MB, these files contain 2% of the data. Algorithms 
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that take file size as an argument could use this fact 
to simplify their bookkeeping, as all files below a 
threshold size could be considered equivalent when 
computing space-time products. Since most files are 
below this size, the algorithm should run much fas- 
ter. 
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Figure 11: Distribution of file sizes on the MSS. 
Each file referenced in the trace is counted once. 
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Figure 12: Distribution of directory sizes on the 
MSS. Note that more than half of the directories 
had only zero or one file in them (though most 
of these also had subdirectories). Note also that 
5% of the directories held 50% of the files and 
data. 
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Directories also tended to be small. Figure 12 
shows that 90% of the directories had 10 or fewer 
files, and 75% had only zero or one file. Even so, 
over half of all files and data were in large direc- 
tories that contained more than 100 files. The size 
and number of directories is very important, as many 
current systems do not archive directories or file 
metadata such as inodes. With over 130,000 direc- 
tories and 900,000 files, the NCAR system needs to 
Store gigabytes of metadata on disk. Future systems 
must be able to move this information to tape, espe- 
cially since over 40% of the metadata describes files 
that will never be accessed again. 


6 File migration algorithms 


The observations made from the NCAR trace 
data have several implications for future file migra- 
tion algorithms. The system studied here is quite dif- 
ferent from that in the studies done around 1980 
[6,15]; while file access patterns are not radically 
different, the files themselves are larger and there 
are more of them. 


The NCAR system uses two different migration 
algorithms — one for moving files between the Cray 
and the MSS, and the other for relocating files on 
different media within the MSS. Moving files 
between the Cray and the MSS is entirely manual, 
so there is no choice in the "algorithm" involved. 
However, using automatic migration between the 
Cray and the MSS would still save many file 
requests. About one third of all requests came 
within eight hours of another request for the same 
file. Often, these accesses are generated by batch job 
scripts which must read or write files on the MSS. If 
several of these scripts are run at about the same 
time, the Cray must make a separate request to the 
MSS for each script; it has no way of keeping track 
of multiple references to the same file. Better 
integration of the MSS with the Cray would fix this 
problem. 


Another change since 1980 involves large files. 
Previous algorithms optimize for low seek time and 
ignore transfer time. For multi-megabyte files, 
transfer time dominates the time needed to access a 
file. On magnetic disk, seek time is far lower than 
transfer time for megabyte-sized files. Even for 
robotic tape, however, seek time is comparable to 
transfer time. A StorageTek robot can load a 3480 
tape in under 10 seconds; the drive can transfer 20 
MB in this time. The standard algorithms all make 
the assumption that the retrieval cost is the same for 
all files (though the storage cost may not be). New 
algorithms will have to take the difference in access 
time into account. The NCAR system already does 
this by storing smaller files on magnetic disk and 
larger files only on tape. In this way, small files do 
not suffer the latency penalties of tape. Large files, 
on the other hand, must wait for a tape to be loaded. 
However, their transfer time is long enough that the 
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added delay of loading a tape is not as noticeable. 
The dividing point between storing files on disk and 
storing them on tape is a subject for future research; 
however, it is likely that the switchover point will be 
a function of tape seek speed and transfer rate. 


Previous algorithms also make little distinction 
between reads and writes, primarily because their 
trace-gathering methods did not allow them to distin- 
guish between such accesses. However, this differ- 
ence is crucial for a file migration algorithm. The 
read/write ratio to the MSS at NCAR is 2:1, con- 
trasting with conventional wisdom that an MSS ser- 
viced more writes than reads. Additionally, humans 
must wait for the results from reads, while users 
would not need to wait for writes to tape to com- 
plete. This suggests that an algorithm should not 
wait until it is absolutely necessary to free up space; 
instead, it should write data to tape relatively 
quickly, and then mark the file as "deleteable." Since 
files would be written lazily, their media placement 
could be optimized, thus speeding future reads. A 
mass storage system should be optimized to make 
read access to files faster at the cost of requiring 
more work for writes. This will make the system 
seem faster to its users at little additional cost. 


7 Conclusions 


This analysis of file movement between secon- 
dary and tertiary storage at a supercomputer Unix 
site provides several important hints for designers of 
file migration systems. First, humans wait for reads, 
while computers wait for writes. Any migration pol- 
icy should consider this, and optimize for reading. 
The write rate is relatively steady over time, while 
reads vary greatly. Thus, migration algorithms 
should move files to tertiary storage whenever 
resources (tape drives, etc.) are available, and use 
the extra space to prefetch files which might be read 
shortly. 


Files have become larger and more numerous 
since the early 1980s. Currently, there are over 
900,000 files on the MSS at NCAR averaging over 
25 MB each. On the other hand, their reference pat- 
terns have not changed much. File rereference rate 
still drops off sharply after the first few days, though 
it does level off soon thereafter. Files are also infre- 
quently rereferenced; more than half of the files were 
only accessed once in two years. Again, this sug- 
gests that files can be migrated to a less costly 
Storage medium if they are unreferenced for only a 
few days. 


The NCAR system appears to be a typical large 
Unix-based scientific computing center. Thus, the 
analysis in this paper will help system architects 
design hardware and software best suited for storing 
and rapidly accessing the terabytes of data that such 
systems must store. While reference patterns for 
these data have not changed much in the last decade, 
more files, larger files and new tertiary storage 
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technologies will require new mass storage systems 
and new migration algorithms to run them. 
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ABSTRACT 


Robotic storage devices offer huge storage capacity at a low cost per byte, but with 
large access times. Integrating these devices into the storage hierarchy presents a challenge 
to file system designers. Log-structured file systems (LFSs) were developed to reduce 
latencies involved in accessing disk devices, but their sequential write patterns match well 
with tertiary storage characteristics. Unfortunately, existing versions only manage memory 
caches and disks, and do not support a broader storage hierarchy. 


HighLight extends 4.4BSD LFS to incorporate both secondary storage devices (disks) 
and tertiary storage devices (such as robotic tape jukeboxes), providing a hierarchy within the 
file system that does not require any application support. This paper presents the design of 
HighLight, proposes various policies for automatic migration of file data between the 
hierarchy levels, and presents initial migration mechanism performance figures. 


Introduction 


HighLight combines both conventional disk 
secondary storage and robotic tertiary storage into a 
single file system. It builds upon the 4.4BSD LFS 
[10], which derives directly from the Sprite Log- 
structured File System (LFS) [9], developed at the 
University of California at Berkeley by Mendel 
Rosenblum and John Ousterhout as part of the Sprite 
operating system. LFS is optimized for writing data, 
whereas most file systems (e.g., the BSD Fast File 
System [4]) are optimized for reading data. LFS 
divides the disk into 512KB or 1MB segments, and 
writes data sequentially within each segment. The 
segments are threaded together to form a log, so 
recovery is quick; it entails a roll-forward of the log 
from the last checkpoint. Disk space is reclaimed by 
copying valid data from dirty segments to the tail of 
the log and marking the emptied segments as clean. 


Since log-structured file systems are optimized 
for write performance, they are a good match for the 
write-dominated environment of archival storage. 
However, system performance will depend on optim- 
izing read performance, since LFS already optimizes 
write performance. Therefore, migration policies 
and mechanisms should arrange the data on tertiary 
Storage to improve read performance. 


HighLight was developed to provide a data 
storage file system for use by Sequoia researchers. 
Project Sequoia 2000 [14] is a collaborative project 
between computer scientists and earth science 
researchers to develop the necessary support struc- 
ture to enable global change research on a larger 
scale than current systems can support. HighLight is 
one of several file management avenues under 
exploration as a supporting technology for this 


research. Other storage management efforts include 
the Inversion support in the POSTGRES database 
system [7] and the Jaquith manual archive system 
[6] (which was developed for other uses, but is 
under consideration for Sequoia’s use). 


The bulk of the on-line storage for Sequoia will 
be provided by a 600-cartridge Metrum robotic tape 
unit; each cartridge has a capacity of 14.5 gigabytes 
for a total of nearly 9 terabytes. We also expect to 
have a collection of smaller robotic tertiary devices 
(such as the Hewlett-Packard 6300 magneto-optic 
changer). HighLight will have exclusive rights to 
some portion of the tertiary storage space. 


HighLight is currently running in our labora- 
tory, with a simple automated file-oriented migration 
policy as well as a manual migration tool. 
HighLight can migrate files to tertiary storage and 
automatically fetch them again from tertiary storage 
into the cache to enable application access. 


The remainder of this paper presents 
HighLight’s mechanisms and some preliminary per- 
formance measurements, and speculates on some 
useful migration policies. We begin with a thumb- 


This research was sponsored in part by the University 
of Califomia and Digital Equipment Corporation under 
Digital’s flagship research project “‘Sequoia 2000: Large 
Capacity Object Servers to Support Global Change 
Resesrch.’’ Other industrial and government partners 
include the California Department of Water Resources, 
United States Geological Survey, MCI, ESL, Hewlett 
Packard, RSI, SAIC, PictureTel, Metrum Information 
Storage, and Hughes Aircraft Corporation. This work was 
also Supported in part by Digital Equipment Corporation’s 
Graduate Engineering Education Program. 
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nail sketch of the basic Log-structured file system, 
followed by a discussion of our basic storage and 
Migration model and a comparison with existing 
related work in policy and mechanism design. We 
continue with a brief discussion of potential migra- 
tion policies and a description of HighLight’s archi- 
tecture. We present some preliminary measurements 
of our system performance, and conclude with a 
summary and directions for future work. 


LFS Primer 


The primary characteristic of LFS is that all 
data are stored in a segmented log. The storage con- 
sists of large contiguous spaces called segments 
which may be threaded together to form a linear log. 
New data are appended to the log, and periodically 
the system checkpoints the state of the system. Dur- 
ing recovery the system will roll-forward from the 
last checkpoint, using the information in the log to 
recover the state of the file system at failure. Obvi- 
ously, as data are deleted or replaced, the log con- 
tains blocks of invalid or obsolete data, and the sys- 
tem must coalesce this wasted space to generate 
new, empty segments for the log. 


4.4BSD LFS shares much of its implementation 
with the Berkeley Fast File System (FFS) [4]. It has 
two auxiliary data structures not found in FFS: the 
segment summary table and the inode map. The 
segment summary table contains information 
describing the state of each segment in the file sys- 
tem. Some of this information is necessary for 
correct operation of the file system, such as whether 
the segment is clean or dirty, while other informa- 
tion is used to improve the performance of the 
cleaner, such as the number of live data bytes in the 
segment. The inode map contains the current disk 
address of each file’s inode, as well as some auxili- 
ary information used for file system bookkeeping. In 
4.4BSD LFS, both the inode map and the segment 
summary table are contained in a regular file, called 
the ifile. 


When reading files, the only difference between 
LFS and FFS is that the inode’s location is variable. 
Once the system has found the inode (by indexing 
the inode map), LFS reads occur in the same fashion 
as FFS reads, by following direct and indirect block 
pointers*. When writing, LFS and FFS differ sub- 
stantially. In FFS, each logical block within a file is 
assigned a location upon allocation, and each subse- 
quent operation (read or write) is directed to that 
location. In LFS, data are written to the tail of the 
log each time they are modified, so their location 
changes. This requires that their index structures 
(indirect blocks, inodes, inode map entries, etc.) be 
updated to reflect their new location, so these index 
structures are also appended to the log. 


2LFS and FFS share this indirection code in 4.4BSD. 
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In order to provide the system with a ready 
supply of empty segments for the log, a user-level 
process called the cleaner garbage collects free 
space from dirty segments. The cleaner selects one 
or more dirty segments to be cleaned, appends all 
valid data from those segments to the tail of the log, 
and then marks those segments clean. The cleaner 
communicates with the file system by reading the 
ifile and calling a handful of LFS-specific system 
calls. Making the cleaner a_ user-level process 
simplifies the adjustment of cleaning policies. 


For recovery purposes the file system takes 
periodic checkpoints. During a checkpoint the 
address of the most recent ifile inode is stored in the 
superblock so that the recovery agent may find it. 
During recovery the threaded log is used to roll for- 
ward from the last checkpoint. Each segment of the 
log may contain several partial segments. A partial 
segment is considered an atomic update to the log, 
and is headed by a segment summary cataloging its 
contents. The summary also includes a checksum to 
verify that the entire partial segment is intact on disk 
and provide an assurance of atomicity. During 
recovery, the system scans the log, examining each 
partial segment in sequence. 
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Figure 1: LFS data layout 


Figure 1 shows the on-disk data structures of 
4.4BSD LFS. The on-disk data space is divided into 
segments. Each segment has a summary of its state 
(whether it is clean, dirty, or active). Dirty seg- 
ments contain live data (data which are still accessi- 
ble to a user, i.e., not yet deleted or replaced). At 
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the start of each segment there is a summary block 
describing the data contained within the segment and 
pointing to the next segment in the threaded log. In 
Figure 1 we have shown three segments, numbered 
O, 1, and 2. Segment 0 contains the current tail of 
the log. New data is being written to this segment, 
so it is both active and dirty. Once Segment 0 fills 
up the system will begin writing to Segment 1, 
which is currently clean and empty. Segment 2 was 
written just before Segment 0; it is dirty and con- 
tains live data. 


Storage and Migration Model 


HighLight has a ‘‘disk farm’’ to provide rapid 
access to file data, and one or more tertiary storage 
devices to provide vast storage. It manages the 
storage and the migration between the two levels. 
The basic storage and migration model is illustrated 
in Figure 2. HighLight has a great deal of flexibil- 
ity, allowing arbitrary data blocks, directories, 
indirect blocks, and inodes to migrate to tertiary 
storage at any time. It uses the basic LFS layout to 
manage the on-disk storage and applying a variant 
on the cleaning mechanism to provide the migration 
mechanism. A natural consequence of this layout is 
the use of LFS segments for the tertiary-resident 
data representation. By migrating segments, it is 
possible to migrate some data blocks of a file while 
allowing others to remain on disk if a file’s blocks 
span more than one segment. 


file system 


reads; initial 
writes 
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Figure 2: The storage hierarchy 


Data begin life on the ‘‘disk farm’’ when they 
are created. A file (or part of it) may eventually 
Migrate to tertiary storage according to a migration 
policy. The to-be-migrated data are moved to an 
LFS segment in a staging area, using a mechanism 
much like the cleaner’s normal segment reclamation. 
When a staging segment is filled, it is written to ter- 
tlary storage as a unit. 
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Figure 3: HighLight data layout 


When tertiary-resident data are referenced, their 
containing segment(s) are fetched into the disk 
cache. These read-only cached segments share the 
disk with active non-tertiary segments. Figure 3 
shows a sample tertiary-resident segment cached in a 
disk segment. Data in cached tertiary-resident seg- 
ments are not modified in place on disk; rather, any 
changes are appended to the LFS log in the normal 
fashion. Since cached segments never contain the 
sole copy of a block, they may be flushed from the 
cache at any time if the space is needed for other 
cache segments or for new data. 


Related Work 
Some previous studies have considered 


automatic migration mechanisms and policies for ter- 
tiary storage management. Strange [16] develops a 
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migration model based on daily ‘‘clean up’’ compu- 
tation which migrates candidate files to tertiary 
storage once a day, based on the next day’s pro- 
jected need for consumable secondary storage space. 
While Strange provides some insight on possible 
policies, we prefer not to require a large periodic 
migration run (our eventual user base will likely 
span many time zones, so there may not be any good 
‘‘dead time’’ during which to process migration 
needs); instead we require the ability to run in con- 
tinuous operation. 


Unlike whole-file migration schemes such as 
Strange’s or UniTree’s [2], we want to allow migra- 
tion of portions of files rather than whole files. Our 
partial-file migration mechanism can support whole 
file migration, if desired for a particular policy. We 
also desire to allow file system metadata, such as 
directories, inode blocks or indirect pointer blocks, 
to migrate to tertiary storage’. A final reason why 
existing systems may not be applicable to Sequoia’s 
needs lies with the expected access patterns. Smith 
[11 ,12] studied file references based mostly on edit- 
ing tasks; Strange [16] studied a networked worksta- 
tion environment used for software development in a 
university environment. Unfortunately, those results 
may not be directly applicable for our environment, 
since we expect Sequoia’s file system references to 
be generated by database, simulation, image process- 
ing, visualization, and other I/O intensive-processes 
[14]. In particular, the database reference patterns 
will be query-dependent, and will most likely be ran- 
dom accesses within a file rather than sequential 
access. 


Our migration scheme is most similar to that 
described by Quinlan [8] for the Plan 9 file system. 
He provides a disk cache as a front for a WORM 
device which stores all permanent data. When file 
data are created, their tertiary addresses are assigned 
but the data are only written to the cache; a nightly 
conversion process copies that day’s fresh blocks to 
the WORM device. A byproduct of this operation is 
the ability to ‘‘time travel’? to a snapshot of the 
filesystem at the time of each nightly conversion. 
Unlike that implementation, however, we do not 
wish to be tied to a single tertiary device and its 
characteristics (we may wish to reclaim tertiary 
storage), nor do we provide time travel. Instead we 
generalize the 4.4BSD LFS structure to enable 
Migration to and from any tertiary device with 
sufficient capacity and features. 


5A back-of-the-envelope calculation suggested by Ethan 
Miller shows why: Assuming 200MB files and a 4K 
block size, we have an overhead of about 0.1% (200K) for 
indirect pointer blocks using the FFS indirection scheme. 
A 10TB storage area then requires 10GB of indirect block 
storage. Why not use this 10GB for cache area instead of 
wasting it on indirect blocks of files that lay fallow? 
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The key combination of features which we pro- 
vide are: the ability to migrate all file system data 
(not just file contents); tertiary placement decisions 
made at migration time, not file creation time; data 
migration in units of LFS segments; migration per- 
formed by user-level processes; and migration policy 
implemented by a user-level process. 


Migration Policies 


Because HighLight includes a storage hierar- 
chy, it must move data up and down the hierarchy. 
Migration policies may be considered in two parts, 
writing to tertiary storage, and caching from tertiary 
storage. 


Before describing our migration policies, we 
must first state our initial assumptions regarding file 
access patterns, which are based on previous ana- 
lyses of systems [5, 16, 11]. Our basic assumptions 
are that file access patterns are skewed, and that 
most archived data are never re-read. However, 
some archived data will be accessed, and once 
archived data became active again, they will be 
accessed many times before becoming inactive 
again. 

Since HighLight optimizes writes by virtue of 
its logging mechanism, migration policies must be 
aimed at improving read performance. When data 
resident on tertiary storage is cached on secondary 
storage and read, the migration policy should have 
optimized the layout so that these read operations 
are as inexpensive as possible. There needs to be a 
tight coupling between the cache fetch and migration 
policies. 

HighLight has one primary tool for optimizing 
tertiary read performance: segment reads. When 
data are read from tertiary storage, a whole 1MB 
segment (which is the equivalent of a cache line in 
processor caches) is fetched and placed in the seg- 
ment cache, so that additional accesses to data 
within the segment proceed at disk access rates. 
Policies used with HighLight should endeavor to 
cluster ‘‘related’’ data in a segment to improve read 
performance. The determination of whether data are 
“‘related’’ depends on the particular policy in use. If 
related data will not fit in the one segment, then 
their layout on tertiary storage should be arranged to 
admit a simple prefetch mechanism to reduce further 
latencies. 


Given perfect predictions, policies should 
migrate data which provides the best benefit to per- 
formance (which could mean something like migrat- 
ing files which will never again be referenced, or 
referenced after all other files in the cache). 
Without perfect knowledge, however, migration poli- 
cies need to estimate the benefits of migrating a file 
or set of files. We speculate below on some policies 
that we will evaluate with HighLight. 
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All the possible policy components discussed 
below require some additional mechanism support 
beyond that provided by the basic 4.4BSD LFS. 
They require some basic migration bookkeeping and 
data transfer mechanisms, which are described in the 
next section. 


File Size-based Rankings 


Earlier studies [3, 12] conclude that file size 
alone does not work well for selecting files as migra- 
tion candidates; they recommend using a space-time 
product (STP) ranking metric (time since last access, 
raised to a small power, times file size). Strange 
[16] evaluated different variations on the STP 
scheme for a _ typical networked workstation 
configuration. Those three evaluations considered 
different environments, but generally agreed on the 
space-time product as a good metric. Whether these 
results still work well in the Sequoia environment is 
something we will evaluate with HighLight. 


The space-time product metric has only modest 
requirements on the mechanisms, needing only the 
file attributes (available from the base LFS) and a 
whole-file migration mechanism. 


Choosing Block Ranges 


In the simplest policies, HighLight could use 
whole-file migration, with mechanism support based 
on file access and modification times contained in 
the inode. However, in some environments whole 
file migration may be inadequate. In UNIX-like dis- 
tributed file system environments, most files are 
accessed sequentially and many of those are read 
completely [1]. We expect scientific application 
checkpoints to be read completely and sequentially. 
In these cases, whole file migration makes sense. 
However, database files tend to be large, may be 
accessed randomly and incompletely (depending on 
the application’s queries), and in some systems are 
never overwritten [13]. Consequently, block-based 
information is useful, since old, unreferenced data 
may migrate to tertiary storage while active data 
remain on secondary storage. 


In order to provide migration on a finer grain 
than whole files, HighLight must keep some infor- 
mation on each disk-resident data block in order to 
assist the migration decisions. Keeping information 
for each block on disk would be exorbitantly expen- 
Sive in terms of space, and often unnecessary. It 
seems likely that tracking access at a finer grain than 
whole files can yield a benefit in terms of working 
set size. Such tracking requires a fair amount of 
support from the mechanism: access to the sequen- 
tial block-range information, which implies 
mechanism-supplied and updated records of file 
access sequentiality. We do not yet have a clear 
implementation strategy for this policy. 
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Namespace Locality 


When dealing with a collection of small files, it 
will be more efficient to migrate several related files 
at once. We can use a file namespace to identify 
these collections of ‘‘related’’ files, and migrate 
directory trees or subtrees to tertiary storage 
together. This is useful primarily in an environment 
where whole subtrees are related and accessed at 
nearly the same time, such as software development 
environments. Such a tree could be considered in 
the aggregate as a file for purposes of applying a 
migration metric (such as STP). 


Assuming such a tree is too large for a single 
tertiary segment, a natural prefetch policy on a cache 
miss is to load the missed segment and prefetch 
remaining segments of the tree cluster. 


The primary additional requirement of this pol- 
icy is a way to examine file system trees without 
disturbing the access times; this is possible to do 
with a user program since BSD filesystems do not 
update directory access times on normal directory 
accesses, and file inodes may be examined without 
modification. 


Rewriting Cached Segments 


It may be the case that data access patterns to 
tertiary-backed storage will change over time (for 
example, if several satellite-collected data sets are 
loaded independently, and then those data sets are 
analyzed together). Performance may be boosted in 
such cases by reorganizing the data layout on tertiary 
storage to reflect the most prevalent access pattern(s) 
(perhaps to move segments to different tertiary 
media with access characteristics more suited to 
those segments). This reorganization can be accom- 
plished by writing cached segments to a new storage 
location on the tertiary device while the segment is 
in the cache. 


Implicit in this scheme is the need to choose 
which cached segments should be rewritten to a new 
location on tertiary storage. All of the questions 
appropriate to migrating data in the first place are 
appropriate, so the overhead involved here might be 
significant (and might be an impediment if cache 
flushes need to be fast reclaims). 

This policy will require additional identifying 
information on each cache segment to indicate an 
appropriate locality of reference patterns between 
segments. Such information could be a segment 
fetch timestamp or the user-id or process-id responsi- 
ble for a fetch. Such information could be main- 
tained by the process servicing demand fetch 
requests and shared with the migrator. 


Supporting Migration Policies 


To summarize, we can envision uses for (at 
least) the following mechanism features in an imple- 
mentation: 
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@ Basic migration bookkeeping (cache lookup 
control, data movement, etc.) 
® Whole-file migration 
@® Directory and metadata migratable 
@® Grouping of files by some _ criterion 
(namespace) 
@ Cache fill timestamps/uid/ pid 
@ Sequential block-range data (per-file) 
The next section presents the design and implemen- 
tation of HighLight, which covers many (but not all) 
of these desired features. 


HighLight Design and Implementation 


In order to provide ‘‘on-line’’ access to a large 
data storage capacity, HighLight manages secondary 
and tertiary storage within the framework of a 
unified file system based on the 4.4BSD LFS. Our 
discussion here covers HighLight’s basic com- 
ponents, block addressing scheme, secondary and 
tertiary storage organizations, migration mechanism, 
and implementation details. 


Components 


HighLight extends 4.4BSD LFS by adding 
several new software components: 

@ A second cleaner, called the migrator, which 
collects data for migration from secondary to 
tertiary storage 

@ A disk-resident segment cache to hold read- 
only copies of tertiary-resident segments and 
request I/O from the user-level processes, 
implemented as a pseudo-disk driver 

@ A pseudo-disk driver which stripes multiple 
devices into a single logical drive. 

@ A pair of user-level processes (the service 
process and the I/O process) to access the ter- 
tiary storage devices on behalf of the kemel. 

Besides adding these new components, HighLight 
slightly modifies various portions of the user-level 
and kerel-level 4.4BSD LFS implementation (such 
as changing the minimum allocatable block size, 
adding conditional code based on whether segments 
are secondary or tertiary storage resident, etc.). 


Basic Operation 


HighLight implements the normal filesystem 
Operations expected by the 4.4BSD file system 
switch. When a file is accessed, HighLight fetches 
the necessary metadata and file data based on the 
traditional FFS inode’s direct and indirect 32-bit 
block pointers. The block address space appears 
uniform, so that HighLight just passes the block 
number to its I/O device driver. The device driver 
maps the block number to whichever physical device 
stores the block (a disk, an on-disk cached copy of 
the block, or a tertiary medium). 

The migrator process periodically examines the 
collection of on-disk file blocks, and decides (based 
upon some policy) which file data blocks and/or 
metadata blocks should be migrated to a tertiary 
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medium. Those blocks are then assembled in a 
‘*staging segment’’ addressed by new block numbers 
assigned to a tertiary medium. The staging segment 
is assembled on-disk in a dirty cache line, using the 
Same mechanism used by the cleaner to copy live 
data from an old segment to the current active seg- 
ment. When the staging segment is filled, the 
kernel-resident part of the file system requests the 
server process to copy the dirty line (the entire 1MB 
segment) to tertiary storage. The request is served 
asynchronously, so that the migration control poli- 
cies may choose to move multiple segments in a sin- 
gle logical operation for transfer efficiency. 


Disk segments can be used to cache tertiary 
segments. Since the cached segments are read-only 
copies of the tertiary-resident version, cache manage- 
ment is relatively simple (involving no write-back 
issues). As in the normal LFS, when file data are 
updated, a new copy of the changed data are 
appended to the current on-disk log segment; the old 
copy remains undisturbed until its segment is 
cleaned or ejected from the cache. We don’t clean 
cached segments on disk; any cleaning of tertiary- 
resident segments would be done directly with the 
tertiary-resident copy. 


If a process requests I/O on a file for which 
some necessary metadata or file data is not on 
secondary storage, the cache may satisfy the request. 
If the segment containing the required data is not in 
the cache, the kernel requests a demand fetch from 
the service process and waits for a reply. The ser- 
vice process finds a reusable segment on disk and 
directs the I/O process to fetch the necessary seg- 
ment into that segment. When that is complete, the 
service process registers the new cache line in the 
cache directory and calls the kernel to restart the file 
l/O. 


The service or I/O process may choose unila- 
terally to eject or insert new segments into the 
cache. This allows them to prefetch multiple seg- 
ments, perhaps based on some policy, hints, or his- 
torical access patterns. 


Block Addresses 


HighLight uses a uniform block address space 
for all devices in the filesystem. A single HighLight 
filesystem may span multiple disk and tertiary 
Storage devices. Figure 4 illustrates the mapping of 
block numbers onto disk (secondary) and tertiary 
devices. Block addresses can be considered as a 
pair (segment number, offset). The segment number 
determines both the medium (disk device, tape car- 
tridge, or jukebox platter) and the segment’s location 
within the medium. The offset identifies a particular 
block in that segment. 


HighLight allocates a fixed number of segments 
to each tertiary medium. Since some media may 
hold a variable amount of data (e.g., due to device- 
level compression), this number is set to be the 
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maximum number of segments the medium is 
expected to hold. HighLight can tolerate device- 
based compression on tertiary storage since it can 
keep writing segments to a medium until the drive 
retums an ‘‘end-of-tape’’ message, at which point 
the medium is marked full and the last (partially 
written) segment is re-written onto the next tape. If 
the compression factor exceeds the expectations, 
however, all the segments will fit on the tape and 
some storage at its end may be wasted. 
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disk O 
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Figure 4: Allocation of block addresses to devices 
in HighLight 


When HighLight’s I/O driver receives a block 
address, it simply compares the address with a table 
of component sizes and dispatches to the underlying 
device holding the desired block. Disks are assigned 
to the bottom of the address space (starting at block 
number zero), while tertiary storage is assigned to 
the top (starting at the largest block number). Terti- 
ary media are still addressed with increasing block 
numbers, however, so that the end of the first 
medium is at the largest block number, the end of 
the second medium is just below the beginning of 
the first medium, etc. 


The boundary between tertiary and secondary 
block addresses may be set at any segment multiple. 
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There will likely be a ‘‘dead zone’’ between valid 
disk and tertiary addresses; attempts to access these 
blocks results in an error. In principle, the addition 
of tertiary or secondary storage is just a matter of 
Claiming part of the dead zone by adjusting the 
boundaries and expanding the file system’s summary 
tables. However, we do not currently have a tool to 
make such adjustments after a file system has been 
created. 


We use a single block address space for ease of 
implementation. By using the same format block 
numbers as the original LFS, we can use much of its 
code as is. However, with 32-bit block numbers and 
4-kilobyte blocks, we are restricted to less than 16 
terabytes of total storage. One segment’s worth of 
address space is unusable for two reasons: (a) we 
need at least one out-of-band block number (‘‘-2’’) 
to indicate an unassigned block, and (b) the LFS 
allocates space for boot blocks at the head of the 
disk. 


We considered using a larger block address and 
segmenting it into components directly identifying 
the device, medium, and offset, and using the device 
field to dispatch to the appropriate device driver. 
However, the device/medium identity can just as 
well be extracted implicitly from the block number 
by an intelligent device driver which is integrated 
with the cache. The larger block addresses would 
also have necessitated many more changes to the 
base LFS, a task which we declined. We considered 
having the block address include both a secondary 
and tertiary address, but the difficulty of keeping 
disk addresses current when blocks are cached (and 
updating those disk addresses where used) seemed 
prohibitive. We instead chose to locate the cached 
copy of a block by querying a simple hash table 
indexed by segment number. 


Using 4-kilobyte blocks necessitates an 
increased partial segment summary block size (it is 
only 512 bytes in 4.4BSD LFS). Since the sum- 
maries include records describing the partial seg- 
ment, the larger summary blocks could either reduce 
or increase overall overhead, depending on whether 
the summaries are completely filled or not. If the 
summaries in both the original and new versions are 
completely full, overhead is reduced with the larger 
summary blocks. However, the larger summary 
blocks are almost always too large to be filled in 
practice, since doing so would require a segment 
summary to cover an entire segment, and that seg- 
ment would need to be filled with one block from 
each of many files. This is possible but not likely 
given the type of files we expect to find in our 
environment. 


Secondary Storage Organization 


The disks are concatenated by a device driver 
and used as a single LFS file system. Fresh data are 
written to the tail of the currently-active log 
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segment. The cleaner reclaims dirty segments by 
forwarding any live data to the tail of the log. Both 
the segment selection algorithm, which chooses the 
next clean segment to be consumed by the log, and 
the cleaner, which reclaims disk segments, are ident- 
ical to the 4.4BSD LFS implementations. Unlike the 
4.4BSD LFS, though, some of the log segments 
found on disk are read-only cached segments from 
tertiary storage. 


The ifile, which contains summaries of seg- 
ments and inode locations, is a superset of that from 
the 4.4BSD LFS ifile. It has additional flags avail- 
able for each segment’s summary, such as a flag 
indicating that the segment is being used to cache a 
tertiary segment and should not be cleaned or 
overwritten. We also add an indication of how 
many bytes of storage are available in the segment 
(which is useful for bookkeeping for a compressing 
tape or other container with uncertain capacity). 


To record summary information for each terti- 
ary medium, HighLight adds a companion file simi- 
lar to the ifile. It contains tertiary segment sum- 
maries in the same format as the secondary segment 
summaries found in the ifile. 


Other special support which a migrator might 
need to implement its policies can be constructed in 
additional distinguished files. This might include 
sequentiality extent data (describing which parts of a 
file are sequentially accessed) or file clustering data 
(such as a recording of which files are to migrate 
together). For efficiency of operation, all the special 
files used by the base LFS and HighLight are known 
to the migrator and always remain on disk. 


The support necessary for the migration poli- 
cies may only require user-level support in the 
migrator, or may involve additional keel code to 
record access patterns. 


If a need arises for more disk storage, it is pos- 
sible to initialize a new disk with empty segments 
and adjust the file system superblock parameters and 
ifile to incorporate the added disk capacity. If it is 
Necessary to remove a disk from service, its seg- 
ments can all be cleaned (so that the data is copied 
to another disk) and marked as having no storage. 
Tertiary storage may theoretically be added or 
removed in a similar way. 


Tertiary Storage Organization 


Tertiary storage in HighLight is viewed as an 
array of devices each holding an array of media 
volumes, each of which contains an array of seg- 
ments. Media are currently consumed one at a time 
by the migration process. We expect that the migra- 
tor may wish to direct several migration streams to 
different media, but do not support that in our 
current implementation. 


We expect the need for tertiary media cleaning 
to be rare, because we make efforts to migrate only 
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stable data, and to have available an appropriate 
spare capacity in our tertiary storage devices. 
Indeed, the current implementation does not clean 
tertiary media. We will eventually have a cleaner 
for tertiary storage, which will clean whole media at 
a time to minimize the media swap and seek laten- 
cies‘. Since tertiary storage is often very slow 
(sometimes with access latencies for loading a 
medium and seeking to the desired offset running 
over a minute), the relative penalty of taking a bit 
more access time to the tertiary storage in return for 
generality and ease of management of the tertiary 
storage access path is an acceptable tradeoff. Our 
tertiary storage is accessed via ‘‘Footprint’’, a user- 
level controller process which uses Sequoia’s generic 
robotic storage interface. It is currently a library 
linked into the I/O server, but the interface could be 
implemented by an RPC system to allow the jukebox 
to be physically located on a machine separate from 
the file server. This will be important for our 
environment due to hardware and device driver con- 
straints. Using Footprint also simplifies our utiliza- 
tion of multiple types of tertiary devices, by provid- 
ing a uniform interface. 


Pseudo Devices 


HighLight relies heavily on pseudo device 
drivers, which do not communicate directly with a 
device but instead provide a device driver interface 
to extended functionality built upon other device 
drivers and specialized code. For example, a striped 
disk driver provides a single device interface built on 
top of several independent disks (by mapping block 
addresses and calling the drivers for the respective 
disks). 

HighLight uses pseudo device drivers for: 

e@ A striping driver to provide a single block 
address space for all the disks. 

@ A block cache driver which sends disk 
requests down to the striping disk pseudo 
driver, and which sends tertiary storage 
requests to either the cache (which then uses 
the striping driver) or the tertiary storage 
pseudo driver. 

@ A tertiary storage driver to pass requests up to 
the user-level tertiary storage manager. 

Figure 5 shows the organization of the layers. The 
block map driver, segment cache and tertiary driver 
are fairly tightly coupled for convenience. The 
block map pseudo-device handles ioct1() calls to 
manipulate the cache and to service kermel I/O 
requests, and handles read() and write() calls 
to provide the I/O server with access to the disk dev- 
ice to copy segments on or off of the disk. To han- 
dle a demand fetch request, the tertiary driver simply 


‘Minimizing medium insertion and seek passes is also 
important, as some tape media become increasingly 
unreliable after too many readings or too many insertions 
in tape readers. 
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enqueues it, wakes up a sleeping service process, 
and then sleeps as usual for any block I/O. The ser- 
vice process directs the I/O process to fetch the data 
to disk. When it has been fetched, the service pro- 
cess completes the block I/O by calling into the ker- 
nel and restarting the I/O through the cache. It com- 
pletes like any normal block I/O and wakes up the 
original process. 


User Level Processes 


There are three user-level processes used in 
HighLight that are not present in the regular 4.4BSD 
LFS: the kernel request service process, the I/O pro- 
cess, and the migrator. The service process waits 
for requests from either the kernel or from the I/O 
process: The I/O process may send a status mes- 
sage, while the kernel may request the fetch of a 
non-resident tertiary segment, the ejection of some 
cached line (in order to reclaim its space), or the 
transfer to tertiary storage of a freshly-written terti- 
ary segment. 


If the kernel requests a ‘“‘push’’ to tertiary 
storage or a demand fetch, the service process 
records the request and forwards it to the I/O server. 
For a demand fetch of a non-resident segment, the 
service process selects an on-disk segment to act as 
the cache line. If there are no clean segments avail- 
able for that use, the service process selects a 
resident cache line to be ejected and replaced. 
When the I/O server replies that a fetch is complete, 
the service process calls the kernel to complete the 
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servicing of the request. The service process 
interacts with the kernel via ioctl() and 
select() calls on a character special device 
representing the unified block address space. 


The I/O server is spawned as a child of the ser- 
vice process. It waits for a request from the service 
process, executes the request, and replies with a 
Status message. It accesses the tertiary storage 
device(s) through the Footprint interface, and the 
on-disk cache directly via the cache raw device. 
Direct access avoids memory-memory copies and 
pollution of the block buffer cache with blocks 
ejected to tertiary storage (of course, after a demand 
fetch, those needed blocks will eventually end up in 
the buffer cache). Any necessary raw disk addresses 
are passed to the I/O server as part of the service 
process’s request. 


The I/O server is a separate process primarily 
to provide for some overlap of I/O with other kernel 
request servicing. If more overlap is required, the 
V/O server or service process could be rewritten to 
farm out the work to several processes or threads to 
perform overlapping I/O. 

The third HighLight-specific process, the 
migrator, embodies the migration policy of the file 
system, directing the migration of file blocks to terti- 
ary storage segments. It has direct access to the raw 
disk device, and may examine disk blocks to inspect 
inodes, directories, or other structures needed for its 
policy decisions. It selects file blocks by some 
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Figure 5: The layered architecture of the HighLight implementation. Heavy lines indicate data or data/control 


paths; thin lines are control paths only. 
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criteria, and uses a system call (lfs_bmapv()) to 
find their current location on disk. If they are indeed 
on disk, it reads them into memory and directs the 
kernel (via the 1fs_migratev( ) call, a variant of 
the call the regular cleaner uses to move data out of 
old segments) to gather and rewrite those blocks into 
the staging segment on disk. Once the staging seg- 
ment is filled, the kernel posts a request of the ser- 
vice process to copy the segment to tertiary storage. 


Performance Micro-benchmarks 


To understand and evaluate the performance of 
HighLight and the impact of our modifications to the 
basic LFS mechanism, we ran benchmarks with 
three basic configurations: 

1. The basic 4.4BSD LFS. 

2. The HighLight version of LFS, using files 
which have not been migrated. 

3. The HighLight version of LFS, using migrated 
files which are all in the on-disk segment 
cache. 


We ran the tests on an HP 9000/370 CPU with 
32 MB of main memory (with 3.2 MB of buffer 
cache) running 4.4BSD-Alpha. We used a DEC 
RZ57 SCSI disk drive for our tests, with the on-disk 
filesystem occupying an 848MB partition. Our terti- 
ary storage device was a SCSlI-attached HP 6300 
magneto-optic (MO) changer with two drives and 32 






throughput 
10MB sequential read 1002KB/s 
10MB sequential write 1024KB/s 
1MB random read 152KB/s 
1MB random write 315KB/s 
1MB read, 80/20 locality 152KB/s 
1MB write, 80/20 locality 710KB/s 


Base LFS 


time 
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cartidges. One drive was allocated for the 
currently-active writing segment, and the other for 
reading other platters (the writing drive also fulfilled 
any read requests for its platter), When running 
tests with storage To force more frequent medium 
changes, we constrained HighLight’s use of each 
platter to 40MB (since we didn’t have large amounts 
of data with which to fill the platters to capacity). 


Unfortunately, our autochanger device driver 
does not disconnect from the SCSI bus, and any 
media swap transactions ‘‘hog’’ the SCSI bus until 
the robot has finished moving the cartridges. Such 
media swaps can take many seconds to complete. 


Large Object Performance 


To test performance with large ‘‘objects’’, we 
used the benchmark of Stonebraker and Olson [15] 
to measure I/O performance on relatively large 
transfers. It starts with a 51.2MB file, considered a 
collection of 12,500 frames of 4096 bytes each 
(these could be database data pages, compressed 
images in an animation, etc). The buffer cache is 
flushed before each phase of the benchmark. The 
following operations comprise the benchmark: 

@ Read 2500 frames sequentially (10MB total) 

@ Replace 2500 frames sequentially (logically 
overwrite the old ones) 

@ Read 250 frames randomly (uniformly distri- 
buted over the 12500 total frames, selected 









HLFS HLFS 
(on-disk) (in-cache) 
throughput | time | throughput time | throughput 


819KB/s 813KB/s 813KB/s 
639KB/s 617KB/s 596KB/s 
154KB/s 152KB/s 148KB/s 
749KB/s 749KB/s 807KB/s 
154KB/s 152KB/s 148KB/s 
873KB/s 749KB/s 749KB/s 





Table 1: Large Object performance tests. Time values are elapsed times; throughput is calculated from the 
elapsed time and total data volume. The FFS measurements are from a version with read and write 
clustering. For the LFS measurements, the disk had sufficient clean segments so that the cleaner did not run 
during the tests. 


FFS HLFS access times 
access times uncached 


Fist byt 





Table 2: Access delays for files, in seconds. The time to first byte includes any delays for fetching metadata 
(such as an inode) from tertiary storage. The FFS measurements are from a version with read and write 
clustering 
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with the 4.4BSD random() function with 
the time-of-day as the seed) 

@ Replace 250 frames randomly 

@ Read 250 frames with 80/20 locality: 80% of 
reads are to the sequentially next frame; 20% 
are to a random next frame. 

@ Replace 250 frames with 80/20 locality. 


Note that for the HighLight version with 
migrated files, any modifications go to local disk 
rather than to tertiary storage, so that portions of the 
file live in cached tertiary segments and other por- 
tions in regular disk segments. In practice, our 
migration policies attempt to avoid this situation by 
migrating only file blocks which are stable. 


Table 1 shows our measurements for the large 
object test. We were able to test this benchmark on 
the plain 4.4BSD-Alpha Fast File System (FFS) as 
well; we used 4096-byte blocks for FFS (the same 
basic size as used by LFS and HighLight) with the 
maximum contiguous block count set to 16 (to result 
in 64-kilobyte transfers in the best case). The base 
LFS compares unfavorably to the plain FFS; this is 
most likely. due to extra buffer copies performed 
inside the LFS code. For HighLight, when data 
have not been migrated to secondary storage, there is 
a slight performance degradation versus the base 
LFS (due to the slightly modified system structures). 
Even when data have been ‘‘migrated’’ but remain 
cached on disk, the degradation is small. 


Access Delays 


To measure the delays incurred by a process 
waiting for file data to be fetched into the cache, we 
migrated some files, ejected them from the cache, 
and then read them (so that they were fetched into 
the cache again). We timed both the access time for 
the first byte to arrive in user space, and the elapsed 
time. The files were read from a newly-mounted 
filesystem (so that no blocks were cached), using the 
standard I/O library with an 8KB-buffer. The- terti- 
ary medium was in the drive when the tests began, 
so time-to-first-byte does not include the media swap 
time. Table 2 shows the first-byte and total elapsed 
times for disk-resident (both HLFS and FFS) and 
uncached files. FFS is faster to access the first byte, 
probably because it fetches fewer metadata blocks 
(LFS needs to consult the inode map to find the file). 
The time-to-first-byte is fairly even among file sizes, 
indicating that HighLight does make file blocks 
available to user space as soon as they are on disk. 
The total time for the uncached file read of 10MB is 
somewhat more than the sum of the in-cache time 
and the required transfer time (computable from the 
value in Table 5), indicating some inefficiency in the 
fetch process. The inefficiency probably stems from 
the extra copies of demand-fetched segments: they 
are copied from tertiary storage to memory, thence 
to raw disk, and are finally re-read through the file 
system and buffer cache. The implementation of 
this scheme is simple, but performance suffers. A 
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mechanism to transfer blocks directly from the I/O 
server memory to the buffer cache might provide 
substantial improvements. 
Migrator Throughput 

To measure the available bandwidth of the 
Migration path, we took the original 51.2MB file 
from the large object benchmark and migrated it 
entirely to tertiary storage, while timing the com- 
ponents of the migration mechanism. The migration 
path measurements are divided into time spent in the 
Footprint library routines (which includes any media 
change or seek as well as transfer to the tertiary 
storage), time spent in the I/O server main code 
(copying from the cache disk to memory), and queu- 
ing delays. Table 3 shows the measurements; the 
MO disk transfer rate is the main factor in the per- 
formance, resulting in the Footprint library consum- 
ing the bulk of the running time. 


To get a baseline for comparison with 
HighLight, we measured the raw device bandwidth 
available by using dd with the same I/O sizes as 
HighLight uses (whole segments). We also meas- 
ured the average time from the start of a medium 
swap to medium ready for reading. Table 4 shows 
our raw device measurements. 


Phase Percentage of 
time consumed 


Footprint write 
I/O server read 
Migrator queueing 





Table 3: A breakdown of the components of the 
archiver/migrator elapsed run times while 
transferring data from magnetic to magneto- 
optical (MO) disk 


Raw MO read | 
Raw MO write 204KB/s 
1417KB/s 


989KB/s 


Raw RZS7 read 
Raw RZS7 write 
Media change 13.5s 





Table 4: Raw device measurements. Raw 
throughput was measured with a set of sequen- 
tial 1-MB transfers. Media change measures 
time from an eject command to a completed 
read of one sector on the MO platter. 


Table 5 shows our measurements of two dis- 
tinct phases of migrator throughput when writing 
segments to MO disk. The total throughput provided 
when the magnetic disk is in use simultaneously by 
the migrator (reading blocks and creating new 
cached segments) and by the I/O server (copying 
segments out to tape) is significantly less than the 
total throughput provided when the only access to 
the magnetic disk is from the I/O server. When 
there is no disk arm contention, the I/O server can 
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write at nearly the full bandwidth of the tertiary 
medium. The magnetic disk and the optical disk 
shared the same SCSI bus; both were in use simul- 
taneously for the entire migration process. Since 
both disks were in use both the disk arm contention 
and non-contention phases, this suggests that SCSI 
bandwidth was not the limiting factor and that per- 
formance might improve by using a separate disk 
spindle for the staging cache segments. 


(Phase —————_| ‘Throughput | 
Magnetic disk 
arm contention 111KB/s 


192KB/s | 


No arm contention | 


Overall S| SKB /s 





Table 5; Migrator throughput measurements for 
phases with and without disk arm contention. 


Conclusions 


Sequoia 2000 needs support for easy access to 
large volumes of data which won’t economically fit 
on current disks or file systems. We have con- 
structed HighLight as an extended 4.4BSD LFS. It 
manages tertiary storage and integrates it into the 
filesystem, with a disk cache to speed its operation. 
The mechanisms provided by Highlight are 
sufficient to support a variety of potential migration 
control policies, and provide a good testbed for 
evaluating these policies. The performance of 
HighLight’s basic mechanism when all blocks reside 
on disk is nearly as good as the basic 4.4BSD LFS 
performance. Transfers to magneto-optical tertiary 
storage can run at nearly the tertiary device transfer 
speed. 


We intend to evaluate our candidate policies to 
determine which one(s) seem to provide the best per- 
formance in the Sequoia environment. However, it 
seems clear that the file access characteristics of a 
site will be the prime determinant of a good policy. 
Sequoia’s environment may differ sufficiently from 
others’ environments that direct application of previ- 
ous results may not be appropriate. Our architecture 
is flexible enough to admit implementation of a good 
policy for any particular site. 


Future Work 


To avoid eventual exhaustion of tertiary 
storage, HighLight will need a tertiary cleaning 
mechanism that examines tertiary volumes, a task 
which would best be done with at least two access 
points to avoid having to swap between the being- 
cleaned medium and the destination medium. 


Some other tertiary storage systems do not 
cache tertiary resident files on first reference, but 
bypass the cache and return the file data directly. A 
second reference soon thereafter results in the file 
being cached. While this is less feasible to 
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implement directly in a segment-based migration 
scheme, we could designate some subset of the on- 
disk cache lines as ‘‘least-worthy’’ and eject them 
first upon reading a new segment. Upon repeated 
access the cache line would be marked as part of the 
regular pool for replacement policy (this is essen- 
tially a cross between a nearly-MRU cache replace- 
ment policy and whatever other policy is in use). 


As mentioned above, the ability to add (and 
perhaps remove) disks and tertiary media while on- 
line may be quite useful to allow incremental growth 
or resource reallocation. Constructing such a facility 
should be fairly straightforward. 


There are a couple of reliability issues worthy 
of study: backup and media failure robustness. 
Backing up a large storage system such as HighLight 
would be a daunting effort. Some variety of replica- 
tion would likely be easier (perhaps having the Foot- 
print server keep two copies of everything written to 
it). For reliability purposes in the face of a medium 
failure, it may be wise to keep certain metadata on 
disk and back them up regularly, rather than migrate 
them to a potentially faulty tertiary medium. Doing 
SO might avoid the need to examine all the tertiary 
media in order to reconstruct the filesystem after a 
tertiary medium failure. 


Code Availability 


When the system is robust enough for external 
distribution, source code for HighLight will be avail- 
able to licensees of 4.4BSD. Contact Project 
Sequoia 2000 at the University of California, Berke- 
ley if you wish to obtain the code. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes the architecture and implementation of a version of the OSF/1 
Unix operating system designed to run on multicomputer hardware platforms. The 
multicomputer hardware platforms targeted can consist of hundreds or even thousands of 
individual nodes, where each node consists of one or more processors. 


The multicomputer version of OSF/1 Unix (called OSF/1 AD TNC) is built on the 
Mach 3.0 Microkernel and the OSF/1 MK Single Server. These have been modified to run in 
the multicomputer environment and provide a view of the hardware that looks like a 
conventional but massively scaled up shared memory multiprocessor. The operating system 
presents this notion of a Single System Image by building Unix functionality on top of base 
Mach services running on each node in the multicomputer. 


The focus of this paper is on the particular enhancements made to standard OSF/1 
functionality to operate in a multicomputer environment without incurring system bottlenecks. 
These include a new distributed file system, a distributed implementation of sockets, and 
enhancements to process management functionality to support remote processing and load 
leveling. Extensions to the operating system interface to allow users to take advantage of the 
parallelism of the multicomputer hardware are also discussed. 


Introduction 


Historically, hardware vendors have two stra- 
tegies that can be used individually or in combina- 
tion to increase performance: (a) increase processor 
performance and (b) utilize parallelism. 


The parallelism architecture that has received 
the most attention in the recent past has been SMP 
(Symmetric MultiProcessing), which is a shared- 
memory, UMA (Uniform Memory Access) architec- 
ture. The SMP architecture is attractive because the 
operating system can be multithreaded to run on 
multiple processors. Because of the global shared 
memory, user processes can simply run on any pro- 
cessor that is available. Unfortunately, SMP systems 
do not scale past tens of processors. 


Another type of parallel processing is MPP 
(Massively Parallel Processing). MPP computers, 
also known as multicomputers, can consist of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of nodes (each node consist- 
ing of one or more processors) connected via a 
high-speed interconnect. A multicomputer in which 
each node is able to access local memory only is 
known as a NORMA (NO Remote Memory Access) 
computer. A multicomputer with the additional abil- 
ity to access memory in other nodes is known as a 
NUMA (Non Uniform Memory Access) computer. 
Multicomputers of both types are currently being 
built and marketed by several manufacturers. 
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In this paper, we are primarily addressing the 
concerns of NORMA multicomputer systems. Many 
of the software concepts described in this paper 
would apply to NUMA multicomputer systems, but 
the reference implementation is for a NORMA mul- 
ticomputer system. For the rest of this paper, when 
"MPP systems" or "multicomputers" are referenced, 
it is "NORMA multicomputer systems" that are actu- 
ally ally being referred fo, referred to. 
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In a typical multicomputer system (see Figure 
1), the nodes of the multicomputer are divided into 
three groups: nodes used for input/output and con- 
nectivity (I/O nodes or file server nodes); nodes 
dedicated to parallel applications (compute nodes); 
and nodes for interactive use (service nodes). The 
number of nodes in each division varies from system 
to system — indeed, the division between service 
nodes and compute nodes may vary depending upon 
the time of day. 


Although the hardware of multicomputers is 
inherently scalable, a problem has been the provision 
of a scalable, distributed operating system. While 
proprietary operating systems for multicomputers 
have been delivered in the past, current wisdom dic- 
tates the necessity for an open operating system and 
Application Programming Interface (API). Hence, a 
version of OSF/1 that runs on multicomputers has 
been developed. 


This paper describes OSF/1 AD TNC’, the 
multicomputer version of OSF/1 that makes a multi- 
computer appear as a massively scaled up SMP com- 
puter, while avoiding OS bottlenecks. OSF/1 AD 
TNC was produced by the Open Software Founda- 
tion and Locus Computing Corporation, and is based 
on an enhanced version of the OSF/1 MK Single 
Server, which is itself based on the OSF/1 operating 
system and the Mach 3.0 microkernel. 


After providing background information on 
technology incorporated into OSF/1 AD TNC, the 
following sections describe its goals, architecture, 
and detailed design. The paper concludes with sec- 
tions on related work, implementation status, and 
planned future enhancements. 


Background 


Mach 3.0 Microkernel 


Mach provides a flexible execution environment 
for both system and user applications. It exposes the 
management of CPU, communication, virtual 
memory, and secondary storage resources in a 
manner that allows system applications to make 
effective use of these resources. The important 
features of Mach are: 

@ Task and Thread Management: Mach sup- 
ports the task and thread abstractions for exe- 
cution management. A task is a _ passive 
resource abstraction, consisting of an address 
space and communication access to system 
and server facilities. Computation within a 
task is performed by one or more threads that 
fully share the address space and all other 
resources of the task. Thread scheduling to 
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processors is controlled by the Mach kernel, 
and threads can execute in parallel on shared 
memory multiprocessors. Both timesharing 
and fixed priority policies are supported. 

@ [nterprocess Communication: Mach provides 
interprocess communication via ports and 
messages. This is actually inter-task com- 
munication, but is known as IPC for historical 
reasons. Ports are protected communication 
endpoints; only Mach tasks with appropriate 
capabilities (known as port rights) may send 
or receive messages on a port (at most one 
task may receive, but multiple tasks may 
send). All services, resources, and facilities 
exported by the Mach kernel and servers are 
represented by ports. For example, Mach 
tasks and threads are manipulated by sending 
messages to ports that represent them. 

@ Memory Object Management: The address 
space of a Mach task is represented as a col- 
lection of mappings from addresses to offsets 
within memory objects. A Mach memory 
object represents a single source of memory 
(e.g., the file from which an executing pro- 
gram was loaded). The kernel manages phy- 
sical memory as a cache of memory object 
contents; access to the actual memory (i.e., 
backing storage) is via a Mach port to which 
messages can be sent containing data or 
requesting that it be supplied [Young 87]. 
This allows memory objects to be imple- 
mented by user-state programs such as a file 
system server or database application. 

@ System Call Redirection: The Mach kernel 
allows system call traps to be handled in user 
mode by code executing in the same task. 
This supports binary compatibility with exist- 
ing applications without inserting additional 
code (e.g., from Unix) into the kernel. Simi- 
lar facilities are provided for redirecting 
exceptions to user mode handlers [Black 88]. 

@ Device Support: The Mach kernel provides 
low-level device support [Forin 91]. Each 
device is represented by a port to which mes- 
sages can be sent to transfer data and control 
the device. The request and reply messages 
for the read and write operations are exported 
as distinct interfaces, supporting both synchro- 
nous and asynchronous I/O interactions. 


Mach and Multicomputers 


Mach supports multicomputer systems by tran- 
sparently extending communication and memory 
management services across the multicomputer’s 
interconnection network. Mach’s communication 
mechanisms are location transparent, and can be 
extended across local area networks by user mode 
communication servers [Sansom 86]. By comparison 
to local area networks, well-designed multicomputer 
interconnects have order of magnitude or more 
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increases in bandwidth and reduction of hardware 
and software access latency [Intel 92]. The multi- 
computer extension of Mach IPC [Barrera 91] 
(known as NORMA IPC) is implemented in the 
Mach kernel to take advantage of the interconnect 
performance, and allow direct communication among 
Mach kernels on different multicomputer nodes 
(each node runs a separate Mach kernel). This IPC 
extension is completely transparent to Mach tasks; 
the locations of the communicating tasks (same or 
different nodes) do not affect the behavior. 


The memory management extensions for multi- 
computers are motivated by practical concerns. 
Mach allows memory object managers to support 
object access by more than one kernel and manage 
the resulting distributed consistency. As a result, 
NORMA IPC is sufficient to support multicomputer 
systems implementation. However, in practice, most 
memory object managers do not implement multi- 
kernel memory object consistency, usually for com- 
plexity reasons. Such managers do not work 
correctly on a multicomputer, and situations in 
which they malfunction are more common than one 
might expect. Although actual use of shared 
Memory is quite rare, lazy evaluation of inherited 
memory (e.g., across a fork()) causes multiple 
nodes to access the same memory when the child 
task is created on a node other than the parent’s. 


To support the use of arbitrary Mach memory 
object managers on a multicomputer system, the 
XMM (eXtended Memory Management) subsystem 
has been added to the Mach kernel [Barrera 93]. 
Like NORMA IPC, XMM is part of every Mach 
kernel on a multicomputer; its implementation of 
distributed shared memory makes the collection of 
Mach kernels on a multicomputer behave as if they 
were a single kernel when communicating with 
memory object managers. This removes the com- 
plexity of distributed shared memory functionality 
from the memory object managers. XMM also 
includes support for copy on reference between 
nodes for lazy evaluation of memory inherited 
between tasks on different nodes; this support is 
used only for memory managed by memory manage- 
ment interfaces, as NORMA IPC does not participate 
in copy on reference. 


OSF/1 Operating System 


The Open Software Foundation’s OSF/1 is a 
standards-compliant open operating system that 
incorporates advanced features while providing com- 
patibility with industry standards and support for 
existing applications. The advanced features include 
support for shared memory multiprocessors, B1-level 
security, logical volume management, multithreaded 
applications, dynamic system configuration via load- 
able kernel modules, internationalization and locali- 
zation (foreign language and culture support). Com- 
patibility is provided to interface specifications from 
the System V and POSIX collections, as well as for 
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the 4.3BSD programming environment. Further 
details can be found in [OSF 90] [OReilly 91]. 


OSF/1 is based on the Mach 2.5 operating sys- 
tem from Carnegie Mellon University. Both are 
integrated or monolithic kernel systems that imple- 
ment the majority of system functionality in the 
operating system kernel (but not all, for example 
OSF/1’s program loader runs in user space). Their 
kernels contain the core Mach technology and addi- 
tional Unix functionality. OSF/1 has significantly 
upgraded the 4.3BSD portion of Mach 2.5 to imple- 
ment advanced features and obtain compliance with 
standards. 


OSF/1 MK Single Server 


OSF/1 AD TNC is based on the OSF/1 MK 
Single Server. The OSF/1 MK Single server was 
created by dividing the OSF/1 monolithic kernel into 
the Mach 3.0 kernel and the OSF/1 MK Single 
Server. This was achieved by replacing OSF/1’s 
Mach 2.5 internals with Mach 3.0, and adding a 
layer of compatibility code to allow the rest of 
OSF/1 to execute as a user-mode server (the OSF/1 
MK server). Among the features of the compatibil- 
ity code are a threads library that provides light- 
weight user threads on top of Mach’s kernel threads, 
and an emulation library (called the emulator) that 
implements some system functionality in application 
address spaces. This work was based on an earlier 
conversion effort at CMU involving the Mach 2.5 
system [Golub 90]. The resulting OSF/1 MK server 
is pagable, preemptible, and multithreaded (leverag- 
ing OSF/1’s support for symmetric multiprocessors). 


Using OSF/1 MK Single Server as the base for 
OSF/1 AD TNC simplifies the transition to a multi- 
computer by expressing all of OSF/1’s features in 
terms of Mach’s location transparent kernel abstrac- 
tions. 


The OSF/1 MK system is based on a high level 
mapping of the Unix process model to Mach abstrac- 
tions. The server is represented to a process by a 
single port (used for all service requests), and this 
port serves to identify the requesting process to the 
server. A system call trap executed by the applica- 
tion is redirected to an emulation library in the 
application’s address space. This library converts 
most system calls to service request messages and 
sends them to the server. A shared memory window 
between the server and each application is used to 
optimize some data transfers in a fashion similar to 
(but more primitive than) LRPC [Bershad 90]. 


Goals 


The primary goal of OSF/1 AD TNC was to 
build a distributed operating system that enables 
users to take advantage of multicomputer hardware, 
while retaining full OSF/1 (and thus Unix) seman- 
tics. This means that: 

@ There is a single file name space that spans 
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all the nodes, and access to all files retains 
single system image semantics. 

@ Scalability bottlenecks are avoided in the 
operating system, by distributing control of 
the following OS subsystems: 

@ file system 
® socket protocol stacks 
® process management. 

@ Processes executing on any node of the multi- 
computer have access to all resources and 
facilities of OSF/1, as if they were executing 
on an SMP architecture (including maintain- 
ing shared memory between nodes). 

@ Existing applications can take advantage of all 
the computational resources of the multicom- 
puter via automatic load leveling, while at the 
Same time specially parallelized programs can 
be explicit in their use of multiple nodes. 

® Full compatibility with OSF/1 1.0 commands 
and libraries is maintained (implying compati- 
bility with XPG/3, POSIX 1003.1, SVID Issue 
2, and with other standards). 


The initial performance goal is to approximate 
the performance of the OSF/1 MK system, after tak- 
ing into account inherent discrepancies due to the 
multicomputer architecture (such as the fact that 
peripherals are remote). This goal will be refined 
and expanded as experience and measurements are 
acquired, 


Architecture 


The operating system architecture is derived 
directly from the target hardware architecture, in 
which large numbers of nodes are connected via a 
high-speed interconnect, and some subset of the 
nodes have peripheral devices attached. The OS 
must allow all nodes and devices to be efficiently 
utilized, and in particular, must distribute OS func- 
tionality in order to avoid bottlenecks. 
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Figure 2: OSF/1 AD TNC Architecture 
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This leads to the following architectural model 

(see Figure 2): 

@ The Mach microkernel runs on all nodes of 
the multicomputer, providing — generic 
task/thread management, memory manage- 
ment, communication services, and device 
access. 

@ Specialized user-space servers implement 
Unix functionality, such as file service, pro- 
cess management, and networking. 

@ Disk and networking devices are managed by 
servers typically co-located on the same node 
with the device (although co-location is not 
mandatory). 

@ Process management functionality is distri- 

buted across most or all nodes on which 
application processes are run. 
An emulator (the previously mentioned emu- 
lation library) [Golub 90) [Julin 91] is avail- 
able in each process’s address space to pro- 
vide some Unix functionality and perform sys- 
tem call-to-message conversion. It also con- 
tains a thread to receive callback messages 
from servers in support of interruptible system 
calls and file caching. 

@ Process management system calls that require 
client-server interaction are converted by the 
emulator to messages to the process manage- 
ment server, which is normally co-located on 
the same node as the process. File manage- 
ment system calls that require client-server 
interaction are converted to messages to the 
file server that is managing the particular file 
being manipulated. 


This model served as the basis for implement- 
ing OSF/1 AD TNC, as described in the following 
sections. 


Detailed Design 


In order to meet the above goals, the base 
OSF/1 Unix code was enhanced in the following 
ways: 

®@ The file system was modified to support the 
integration of multiple file servers into a 
coherent whole, providing a single file system 
name space, location transparency, and remote 
device handling. Typical file system-related 
system calls require at most one client-server 
interaction. Extensive caching is used to allow 
many frequently used operations to require no 
client-server interaction. 

® Control of socket protocol stacks is distributed 
across multiple nodes. This was done in a 
way to minimally impact the existing code in 
the protocol stacks. 

@ Process management is distributed across all 
nodes of the multicomputer. Many system 
calls are completely serviced by the server on 
the node local to the issuing process without 
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necessitating internode communication. How- 
ever, system calls affecting process relation- 
ships spanning multiple nodes (for example, 
signaling a process on another node) is con- 
ducted in a way transparent to all user 
processes. 


Simple primitives were added to allow pro- 
grams to explicitly use multiple nodes. Automatic 
load leveling to utilize all the nodes of the multi- 
computer was also added. 


File System Enhancements 


Within the multicomputer, certain nodes are 
used as file servers. Each file server provides file 
service for one or more file systems (partitions). 
Mount operations are used to assemble multiple file 
systems across multiple file servers into a single file 
name space. Access to all files within the name 
space, including to remote devices, is location tran- 
sparent. Since devices can reside anywhere in the 
name space, device naming is separate from device 
location. : 


To achieve high levels of performance, exten- 
sive distributed caching of file data is done within 
the context of the user process, so that some fre- 
quently used system calls do not require client-server 
interaction. This caching makes extensive use of the 
Mach memory object abstraction. For file-related 
system calls that cannot be handled by the distri- 
buted cache, typically at most one client-server 
interaction is required. 


As the file server for a file and the process 
management server for a process may be on separate 
nodes, a credentials service was implemented to 
allow state to be exchanged between file servers and 
process managers. The fact that file-related system 
calls may be processed on a node other than the pro- 
cess management node also necessitated a special 
design for file-related system calls interrupted by 
signals. 


File Servers 


File servers are user-space servers that provide 
access to UFS file systems (the NFS Support section 
discusses NFS access). Each node may have at most 
one file server, and all of a node’s (file system) dev- 
ices are managed by exactly one file server. Typi- 
cally, the file server for a node’s devices will run on 
that node, but it may also run on a different node 
(because of Mach’s network transparent device inter- 
face). 


Distributed File Name Space 


Construction of the file name space is based on 
the mount model, whereby a file system (partition) is 
mounted on top of a directory. A file system and 
the directory that it’s mounted on need not be co- 
located on the same node, thus allowing file systems 
managed by multiple file server nodes to be assem- 
bled into a single file name space. The resulting 
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behavior is exactly as expected from a standard 
OSF/1 system where a (local) file system is mounted 
on a (local) directory. In other words, single system 
image semantics are maintained. An example file 
name space is shown in Figure 3. 






File Server A 


File Server C 


File Server E 
Figure 3: File Name Space 


As in standard OSF/1, file systems are 
identified by device special files in the name space. 
However, in a multicomputer environment another 
piece of information is required: the node to which 
the device partition is attached. This is specified by 
a node number field in the special file’s inode. It is 
set using a new command rmknod that is identical 
to mknod, but accepts the node number as an addi- 
tional argument. This node number is used by the 
mount operation to construct remote mounts. 


M_REMOTE FS M_REMOTE_DIR 





File Server A File Server B 


@———> Mach port 
———> Internal pointer 


Figure 4: Remote Mount Data Structures 
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A remote mount is represented by a pair of 
mount structures, as shown in Figure 4. A local 
structure resides in the file server managing the 
covered directory and a remote structure resides in 
the file server for the mounted file system. The 
local mount structure contains a flag indicating it 
represents a remote mount, and a send right to the 
port associated with the remote mount structure. 
The real information for the mount is contained in 
the remote mount structure. It also contains a send 
right to the port associated with the local mount 
structure in order to support pathname traversal of 
Lh 

The mount() operation is targeted at the file 
server managing the directory being mounted on. 
Based on the node information stored in the special 
file representing the file system being mounted, the 
mount code determines whether a remote mount 
needs to be set up. If so, a mount structure is 
created and marked as M REMOTE FS (meaning the 
file system is remote), a port representing it is allo- 
cated, and a request containing a send right to this 
port is sent to the remote file server. Upon receipt, 
the remote file server creates a mount structure, 
marking it M REMOTE DIR (meaning the directory 
is remote), and stores the send right received as a 
parameter in the m_remoteport field. A_ port 
representing the new structure is allocated and a 
send right to it is returned to the original server, 
which then completes the operation by storing it in 
its m_ remoteport field. (Further information on 
remote mounts may be found in [Paciorek 92a].) 


Pathname translation works exactly as in stan- 
dard OSF/1 (including pathname caching), until a 
remote mount point is encountered. At that point, 
the remainder of the pathname is forwarded to the 
remote server so that translation may continue. This 
process is repeated until the pathname is fully 
translated. 


Client Access to the File System 


As in standard OSF/1, processes access files via 
system calls. In a multicomputer environment, it is 
extremely important to implement these system calls 
in a manner that minimizes IPC messages and server 
context switches. OSF/1 AD TNC accomplishes this 
using the Mach system call redirection mechanism 
(described in the Background Section) to implement 
functionality in a per-process emulator residing in 
each process’s address space. In particular, the emu- 
lator: 

® contains the per-process file descriptor table, 
where each table entry has a port right map- 
ping to the open file structure on a file server. 

Hence, operations on open files communicate 

with at most one server. 

® contains send rights to the ports representing 
the root and current working directories for 
the process. Hence, most (but not all) opera- 
tions on pathnames (e.g.  open(), 
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mkdir()) communicate with one server. 

@ provides a location to implement mapped 
access to open files and accrue the benefits of 
node-local file data caching (see the next sec- 
tion). 

File servers export open file and directory 
vnode data structures by associating ports with them 
and providing clients with send rights. Messages 
received on ports are then converted to function calls 
on the corresponding data structures. 


System calls that perform pathname translation 
are executed using a remote system call model; i.e., 
messages to file servers instruct the server to resolve 
the pathname and execute the operation. If, during 
pathname translation, a remote mount is encoun- 
tered, the system call is forwarded to the file server 
servicing the mount, which then continues the trans- 
lation. This process is repeated until the pathname 
is fully translated (to a corresponding vnode), at 
which time the operation is executed. 


The emulator determines whether to send an 
initial system call message to the root or current 
working directory port depending on whether the 
pathname is absolute or relative. This effectively 
acts as a two-entry cache, but can still result in 
server-to-server messages when remote mount points 
are crossed during pathname translation. A planned 
enhancement is to expand this caching mechanism to 
include a pathname prefix table [Cheriton 89] (Julin 
91] [Welch 86]. 


An alternative to the remote system call model 
would have been to resolve the pathname (to a 
vnode) and execute the system call as_ separate 
operations (analogous to the VFS interface internal 
to Unix [Kleiman 86]). However, avoiding extra 
messages due to pathname translation would have 
required a pathname caching scheme that was 
deemed infeasible within the context of the emula- 
tor. 


The open () system call executes as described 
above, but in addition a send right for the open file 
structure is returned to the emulator. The emulator 
Stores this right in its file descriptor table so that 
subsequent system calls for the open file are sent 
directly to the proper file server. 


The file descriptor table is implemented such 
that a dup() system call effectively increments an 
internal data structure reference without contacting a 
server. When a process fork()’s, the emulator is 
automatically duplicated (copy-on-write) in the child 
address space (including the file descriptor table data 
structures), but send rights to open files must be 
explicitly inserted into the child process using the 
Mach kernel interface 
mach_port insert _rights() ([Loepere 92]. 
Access to a shared file offset between parent and 
child processes is not a problem, because the offset 
is stored in the common file structure within the file 
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server (except for Unix regular files which are 
managed as described in the next section). 


Closing files is accomplished using Mach’s no- 
more-senders notification facility [Draves 90]. File 
servers request that they be notified (by the kernel) 
when no more send rights exist to an open file struc- 
ture. At close() time, the emulator simply deal- 
locates the send right it has associated with the open 
file. When all such rights have been deallocated 
(meaning no clients have access to the open file 
structure) the file server will receive a notification 
and perform tear down as necessary. 


A more detailed description of the information 
presented in this section may be found in [Paciorek 
92a] [Paciorek 92b]. 


Unix File Caching via Mach Memory Objects 


The Mach kernel manages physical memory as 
a cache of memory object contents; access to the 
actual memory (i.e., backing storage) is via a Mach 
port (known as a memory object port) to which mes- 
Sages can be sent containing data or requesting that 
it be supplied. This allows memory objects to be 
implemented by user-state programs such as a file 
system server or database application. 


OSF/1 AD TNC uses Mach memory objects to 
cache data from Unix regular files. File servers pro- 
vide backing storage for memory objects using the 
standard OSF/1 Unix File System (UFS). Unix 
read() and write() system calls are converted 
to mapped accesses to the corresponding memory 
objects. Cache hits to already-resident data are 
Satisfied without file server interaction. File servers 
provide external memory management by interacting 
with the Mach kernel via a protocol known as the 
External Memory Management Interface [Young 87] 
[Young 89]. This protocol is used to fulfill cache 
misses, clean pages on behalf of sync() , flush 
pages on behalf of truncate( ), etc. 


The Mach 3.0 4.3BSD Single Server and 
Chorus SVR4 systems [Dean 92] [Batlivala 92] have 
implemented similar file caching schemes for single 
node systems. OSF/1 AD TNC operates in a multi- 
computer environment using Mach’s NORMA XMM 
kernel subsystem (described earlier) to implement 
cache management across nodes (i.e., distributed 
shared memory). Accesses to mapped memory 
objects are performed by the per-process emulator. 
A file’s memory object port is obtained at open ( ) 
time and stored in the emulator’s file descriptor 
table. 


Implementing POSIX file I/O semantics [IEEE 
90] requires read()/write() atomicity and 
proper update of a file’s accessed and modified 
times. OSF/1 AD TNC implements these via a 
message-based token protocol between emulators and 
file servers. A token is associated with each open 
file and guarantees multi-reader/single-writer access 
to the file’s: 
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@ data, including its length 
@® seek pointer 
@ accessed and modified status. 


Access to a file’s data and the file’s accessed 
and modified status are synchronized across all 
processes accessing the file, whereas access to a 
seek pointer is synchronized only across _ the 
processes sharing an open file. 


A token (and a file’s length and seek pointer) is 
obtained in a file server’s reply to an open request, 
and is stored in the file descriptor table. When a pro- 
cess executes a read() or write() system call, 
its emulator first checks that it still has the token. If 
SO, it proceeds to access the memory object at the 
offset specified by the seek pointer (or, at the end- 
of-file if it’s an append-mode write()). The emu- 
lator code must also prohibit reading beyond the 
end-of-file. 


After a successful access, the emulator updates 
the file’s seek pointer, the file’s length (if necessary), 
whether the file was read (accessed) or written 
(modified), and stores the information in the file 
descriptor table. 


Subsequent I/O’s may find the token still held 
and proceed as above. However, it is also possible 
the token has been revoked, in which case a message 
to the file server is required to reacquire a token. 


A file server revokes a token by sending a mes- 
Sage to an emulator’s callback thread, instructing it 
to release the token by performing a "write-back" of 
the cached state. A token is revoked either because 
another process is attempting to acquire the token on 
behalf of a read(), write(), or lseek(), or 
because the file server needs the token on behalf of 
some other operation. For example, truncate( ) 
requires mutually exclusive access to the file, 
sync() must determine if there are dirty pages to 
be cleaned, and stat() must determine whether 
the file has been accessed or modified so that the 
proper times may be reported. 


Note that POSIX semantics for updating a file’s 
accessed and modified times only require that they 
be updated during the last close() of the file, or if 
the file’s attributes are read (due to a stat() or 
fstat()). Thus, emulators retain booleans indicat- 
ing whether a file has been accessed or modified, 
relying on file servers to revoke tokens and update 
the times as necessary. 


If a file with a token is close( )’d, the emula- 
tor sends a message to the file server releasing the 
token and its associated state. 


Tokens are implemented using Mach ports. If 
a process aborts abnormally, file servers will receive 
no-more-senders notifications for all outstanding 
tokens, allowing them to perform necessary garbage 
collection. 
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The bulk of the code implementing the token 
mechanism resides in a file server module known as 
the mapped files module. It exports message-based 
interfaces for emulators as well as internal interfaces 
for cache management and synchronization. The 
standard OSF/1 file system code has been modified 
to invoke these interfaces, with most of the changes 
isolated to the Unix File System (UFS). Fortunately, 
these changes are layered in such a way that they 
can eventually be implemented in a separate file sys- 
tem stacked on top of the UFS. 


Remote Device Handling 


In standard OSF/1, devices such as tty’s and 
disk partitions are identified via device special files 
in the file name space. As described previously, a 
multicomputer environment must have knowledge of 
the node to which a given device is attached, and 
hence node numbers are stored in device special 
files’ inodes. 


The problem becomes one of efficiency. In 
particular, if the file server managing a device’s spe- 
cial file is also managing the actual device then it 
becomes a bottleneck because most special files 
reside in the /dev directory. In addition, it is desir- 
able for a file server to be co-located on the same 
node with the devices it’s managing. 


OSF/1 AD TNC solves this problem by allow- 
ing different file servers to manage a device and the 
special file representing it. The result is that 
accesses to an open device communicate only with 
the file server managing it. 


As for open()’ing a device, the pathname is 
resolved to the file server managing the special file, 
which then forwards an open request to the file 
server managing the device, passing along a port 
send right to be used for subsequent communication 
back to the file server managing the special file. 
The device is then opencd and a port send right to 
the file structure is returned to the process’s emula- 
tor, which stores it in its file descriptor table. Thus, 
at completion of open() processing, the emulator 
has a direct connection to the file server managing 
the device, which in turn has a connection to the file 
server managing the special file. 


In order to maintain correct accessed and 
modified times in a special file’s inode, the system 
relies on POSIX semantics [[EEE 90], which only 
requires that the times be updated during the last 
close() of the device, or if the device’s attributes 
are read (due to a stat() or fstat()). Thus, a 
file server managing an open device retains booleans 
indicating whether a device has been accessed or 
modified. This information is propagated back to 
the file server managing the special file (using the 
connection established at open() time) either via 
push (at last close() time) or pull (at stat() 
time). 
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fstat() requires contact with both file 
servers (a request message is sent to the file server 
managing the device, which must contact the file 
server managing the special file to obtain all the 
attributes). Avoiding this message would require 
full caching of a special file’s inode in the file server 
managing the device (as is done in [Batlivala 92)), 
but the payoff was not deemed worth the extra com- 
plexity. 
Credentials Service 


In a monolithic Unix system, process manage- 
ment and file system functionality co-reside in the 
same address space. In OSF/1 AD TNC, the func- 
tionality may be partitioned across multiple address 
spaces, perhaps residing on different nodes in the 
multicomputer. The credentials service provides a 
mechanism for bidirectional exchange of information 
between process managers and file servers. In par- 
ticular, the credentials service supports the propaga- 
tion of per-process information from: 

@ process managers to file servers, including 
process id, process group id, session id, 
credentials, file creation mask, and file size 
limits. 

@ file servers back to process managers, 
currently only the file-related resource usage 
information (blkin, blkout). 


The design of the service is based on a master- 
slave relationship: each process manager has a co- 
resident master credentials server, while each file 
server has a co-resident slave credentials server. 
Instances of each of these are known as the creden- 
tials master and credentials cache, respectively. 


Each credentials master maintains associations 
between its processes and their "keys", known as 
credentials ports. When a new process is created, a 
credentials port is allocated and provided to the 
process’s emulator. All subsequent messages 
between the emulator and file servers contain the 
process’s credentials port, thus allowing the file 
servers to map the credentials port to the relevant 
process information using the credentials cache. If a 
process has previously communicated with a particu- 
lar file server then the process information is readily 
available, otherwise the credentials cache obtains the 
information from the credentials master and caches it 
for future use. 


When a process exits or executes the 
rusage() system call, its credentials master col- 
lects resource usage information from all relevant 
credentials caches (i.e., the ones that are caching 
information for that process). In addition, the 
credentials caches are updated with changed infor- 
mation (e.g., change of process group id). 


Credentials ports are implemented using Mach 
ports such that credentials masters hold receive 
rights and emulators and credentials caches hold 
send rights. 
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Interruptible File-Related System Calls 


In OSF/1 AD TNC, interrupting a system call 
in progress (e.g., at signal delivery or exit() time) 
is more complex than in standard OSF/1 because 
process management and file system functionality 
may be implemented by different servers. This 
necessitates a mechanism allowing process managers 
to track down system calls in progress at remote file 
Servers. 


This is accomplished by registering file-related 
system calls in progress in both emulators and 
servers. When a system call message is about to be 
sent by an emulator, it records the destination port of 
the message and a unique identifier acting as a tran- 
saction id. When a system call is received by a 
server, the identity of the thread executing the opera- 
tion is stored in a table entry keyed by the destina- 
tion port and transaction id. 


Then, when a process manager decides to inter- 
rupt a process’s system call in progress (OSF/1 
semantics are that only the first thread in the task is 
interrupted), an abort message is sent to the 
process’s emulator callback thread, providing the 
identity of the thread whose system call should be 
aborted. The callback thread uses this information 
to determine which message should be interrupted, 
and then sends an interrupt message to the destina- 
tion port recorded in the emulator, passing the tran- 
saction id as an argument. Upon receipt of this mes- 
sage, the server is able to locate the thread executing 
the operation (if it’s still in progress) and cause it to 
return with EINTR (e.g., by waking it up from an 
interruptible wait). The transaction id is used to dis- 
tinguish between multiple messages that may have 
been sent to the same destination port. 


The case of a reply to a system call message 
"crossing in the mail" with an interrupt message 
from an emulator is handled via a retry mechanism 
in process management code that initiates a new 
interrupt sequence every one second or so until the 
operation is interrupted (or completes normally). 


If a process calls exit() (or aborts abnor- 
mally), all system calls executing on behalf of the 
process must be interrupted, and the process’s emu- 
lator mustn’t be relied upon because its integrity is 
unknown. This is done using the credentials service 
(described in the previous section) which knows 
about all file servers that have executed system calls 
on behalf of a particular process. Messages are sent 
to the relevant file servers instructing them to abort 
all system calls executing on behalf of the exiting 
process, with a reliance on retries (as above) to han- 
dle race conditions. 

Distributed select() 

Both select() and poll() may operate on 

a set of open files that are serviced by multiple file 


servers. The emulator handles this distribution by 
initiating separate select requests on each open file 
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port to determine if the condition has been met. 
Additionally, if the system call is able to block (due 
to a specific or indefinite timeout), then each server 
will be provided with an extra reply port argument 
so that it may reply to the emulator if and when the 
condition is met. Upon meeting at least one condi- 
tion, or timing out, the emulator destroys the reply 
port and returns from the system call. When the 
port is destroyed, dead name notifications [Draves 
90] are generated to all file servers with select 
operations pending for this particular select( ) 
system call, allowing them to clean up. 


NFS Support 


OSF/1 AD TNC allows a multicomputer to pro- 
vide both NFS client and NFS server services [Sand- 
berg 85]. 

Mounting an external NFS server into the 
OSF/1 AD TNC file name space is similar to mount- 
ing local file systems as described in the Distributed 
File Name Space section. The difference is that the 
"device" mounted on top of a directory is not a file 
system device but rather a "NFS device," where the 
node number for that device is a node that is known 
to be running a server containing NFS client code. 
The lower levels of the NFS client code have been 
modified to use the virtual socket interfaces (see 
Distributed Network Domain Sockets below), so the 
NFS client code does not need to be co-located with 
the networking server. If the directory is managed 
by a different server, then a remote mount is esta- 
blished in the same way as for local file systems. At 
this point, all accesses to the mounted NFS server 
"just work", in that system calls are automatically 
forwarded across the remote mount to the NFS client 
code. 


NFS server services are provided by running 
NFS daemons (nfsd’s) (nfsd’s can run on any node 
of the multicomputer). An nfsd receives requests 
from external clients and translates them into 
requests to the global OSF/1 AD TNC file system. 
It does this by encoding the node number of a file in 
the NFS file handle, and forwarding client requests 
(via Mach IPC) to the file server on that node. A 
thread in the file server handles the request by exe- 
cuting NFS server code just as if it was an nfsd. 
After execution, the reply is sent back to the nfsd, 
which then replies to the client. 


Socket Enhancements 


There are two classes of sockets used in OSF/1 
AD TNC: Unix domain sockets and network domain 
sockets. OSF/1 AD TNC has enhancements to deal 
with each of these classes: 

@ Unix Domain Sockets. Performance criteria 
dictate that the data storage for connected 
pairs of Unix domain sockets, which are used 
to implement pipes and FIFOs in OSF/1, be 
kept on the same node as the "primary reader" 
process. There may be multiple processes 
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writing to a pipe, but typically there is only 
one process reading from a pipe. Addition- 
ally, keeping connected pairs of sockets on 
the same node reduces changes to the low- 
level Unix domain protocol code, which 
assumes all processes communicating through 
Unix domain sockets share the same server 
address space. 

@ Network Domain Sockets. There are typically 
several network-capable nodes in the multi- 
computer environment. For performance rea- 
sons, each of the network-capable nodes exe- 
cutes its own network protocol stacks (this 
can also be employed to provide some level 
of fault tolerance). 


Virtual Sockets 


To accommodate the goals of both true net- 
working protocol families and the Unix domain pro- 
tocols, a virtual socket layer has been added to 
OSF/1 AD TNC. A pointer to a virtual socket 
operation table is stored in each socket when it is 
created, the operation table chosen being determined 
by the specified domain, type, and protocol argu- 
ments. Socket related system calls have been 
modified to use macros such as VSOP_SEND(), 
VSOP_BIND(), etc., which make indirect calls 
through the operation table, rather than directly cal- 
ling sosend() or sobind(). The virtual socket 
operation functions themselves hide the multicom- 
puter environment from the socket manipulation 
code, performing function shipping and coordinating 
socket activity among the socket-using nodes and 
network-capable nodes. 


Distributed Unix Domain Sockets/Pipes 


When a Unix domain socket is initially created, 
its file server node is the execution node of the pro- 
cess that made the creating system call. In order to 
have the socket serviced by a file server on the same 
node as the primary reader process, the socket must 
be able to migrate from node to node. This migra- 
tion is necessary if: 

@ The primary reader process itself migrates to 
another node. 

@ The primary reader process exits, in which 
case the socket eventually migrates to the 
node of another reader process. (If there are 
no other readers, socket migration becomes 
superfluous, since the next write operation 
will result in an error, e.g., EPIPE or 
ECONNRESET.) 


Socket migration of Unix domain sockets is 
performed in several phases: 

@ Notification — the migrated process sends a 
message on those file ports corresponding to 
Unix domain socket objects. 

@ Preparation — the file server waits for out- 
standing operations on the notified file port 
to complete. 
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@ Relocation — port rights and copies of socket 
data and meta-data are sent to the file server 
on the new execution node. 

@ Arrival — information sent in the relocation 
phase is used to reconstruct the socket 
object on the new node. 

@ Clean-up — data structures and resources on 
the old node are freed; the file server on the 
new node takes over responsibility for the 
socket object. 


Although the details of each phase vary 
depending on the particular type of socket Unix 
domain socket based object involved, this schema 
is generally applicable to all of the types — pipe, 
FIFO, stream, or datagram socket. As the simplest 
type of socket based object, pipes closely follow 
the general scenario outlined above, and so for 
them no further elaboration is presented. 


Binding Unix Domain Sockets 


In the Unix domain, a_ socket address 
corresponds to a name in the file system name 
space. A socket and path name are presented to 
the bind() system call, which creates a vnode 
and associates it with the socket. In standard 
OSF/1, this association is just a pointer to the 
socket structure in system virtual address space. In 
OSF/1 AD TNC, the socket and vnode structures 
may reside on different nodes of the multicom- 
puter, so a Mach port must be used to tie them 
together. This port is called the socket’s bind port. 
When a connect() system call issues a 
PRU CONNECT user request to the Unix domain 
protocol code, a bind port is obtained using 
namei(). The bind port is then passed to the 
VSOP_VSOCKCONNECT() virtual socket opera- 
tion to complete the connection in a _ protocol- 
specific manner. 


Unix Stream Sockets 


When establishing a connection with Unix 
domain stream sockets, the bind port is used as an 
RPC handle to relocate the connecting socket and 
its file port to the node where the bound socket 
resides. The stream socket arrival routine uses 
pre-existing protocol code to complete the connec- 
tion, and a new socket file descriptor is returned to 
an application program blocked in the accept ( ) 
system call. From then on the resulting pair of 
connected sockets behaves just like a (bidirec- 
tional) pipe, and in _ particular its relocation 
behavior is the same as a pipe’s. 


Unix Datagram Sockets 


Communication between Unix domain 
datagram sockets in standard OSF/1 is accom- 
plished by temporarily making a_ connection 
between the sockets using pointers in server virtual 
address space. In general these temporary connec- 
tions are very short-lived, usually only lasting for 
the transfer of a single datagram. In a 
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multicomputer environment, sockets often reside 
on different nodes. Given the short duration of 
datagram socket temporary connections, relocating 
a connecting socket to a bound socket on a remote 
node for the transfer of so little data would be 
inefficient. 


As with Unix stream sockets, a bind port is 
used to establish datagram socket connections. 
However, datagram sockets use the bind port to 
send actual user data rather than to move the com- 
municating sockets to the same node. Short term, 
single datagram connections are made by the 
sendto() system call, which discards the bind 
port send right after the data is sent; longer term 
connections made with the connect() system 
call keep the send right with the connecting socket 
until the socket is closed or the connection is 
explicitly broken by connecting to a different 
bound socket. Unix datagram sockets follow 
migrated processes to the new execution node as 
soon as possible, regardless of whether the process 
is a reader or a writer. 


FIFOs 


In standard OSF/1, the FIFO implementation 
is based on sockets, and an in-core FIFO vnode 
holds a pointer to a pair of connected Unix domain 
stream sockets. Opening the FIFO creates a new 
file port and a file structure with a pointer to this 
vnode. As with pipes, we want the FIFO storage 
to follow the primary reader process when it 
migrates to a new node. This presents special 
problems for FIFOs. Many file ports may have to 
be relocated, not just one or two. Because file 
ports and their file structures reference the FIFO 
vnode, the vnode itself must also be relocated, but 
must still be accessible to namei() lookups using 
the same path name. Finally, the virtual socket 
interface provides little help, since the mechanism 
of FIFO relocation must naturally center around 
the vnode layer. 


The implemented solution takes advantage of 
the distributed file system’s vnode ports. Before a 
FIFO relocates away from the node where its origi- 
nal file system vnode resides, a vnode port is 
created for it. This redirect port is used for for- 
warding namei() lookups. During relocation the 
receive right for the redirect port moves to the new 
node, where a "storage node" vnode is allocated. 
The vnode at the file system node holds a send 
right for the redirect port, and hooks in namei ( ) 
allow subsequent lookups to be forwarded to the 
storage node just as lookups that cross inter-node 
mount points are forwarded. 


Although virtual socket operations are not 
used, the job of moving a FIFO from node to node 
follows the same pattern, from notification to 
cleanup. The TNC FIFO implementation uses 
hook routines similar to virtual socket operations 
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whenever FIFOs are opened or closed, and to 
receive notification messages and trigger reloca- 
tion. 


Distributed Network Domain Sockets 


In a multicomputer, the network protocol pro- 
cessing is distributed among the nodes designated 
as network servers. A network server may handle 
one or more protocol stacks for one or more net- 
work interfaces. Indeed, network interfaces are not 
required to be on the same node as network 
servers. However, in typical configurations, each 
node with a network interface runs a network 
server to handle the protocol stacks for that net- 
work interface. 


The multiple instances of network servers are 
hidden from the user by the virtual socket layer. 
When a _ network server is_ configured (by 
configuring an interface), the virtual socket layer 
notifies a central database, called the clearing- 
house, with its node number, protocol address 
(including family), and network server port. The 
clearinghouse 1s responsible for: 

@ Insuring that two interfaces are not 
configured with the same address. 

@ Matching a request from the virtual socket 
layer for a network server with the best net- 
work server available. 


Creating Network Sockets 


When an application makes a socket() 
system call, a virtual socket is created on the 
applications node. This socket is referred to as the 
primary virtual socket. 


Binding Network Sockets 


When an application makes a bind() sys- 
tem call, the clearinghouse is called by the virtual 
socket layer to determine which network servers to 
use. If the address is a _ wild-card address 
(INADDR_ANY or multicast), a list of servers is 
returned, and the virtual socket is marked as bound 
to a network server (only wildcard address requests 
can return more than one network server). A 
secondary virtual socket is created on each of the 
network servers returned by the clearing house. If 
a primary virtual socket and a secondary virtual 
socket exist on the same node, a single virtual 
socket is used which functions as both the primary 
and secondary virtual socket. 


Wildcard addresses that request a routing end- 
point return only the local node’s network server. 
This is to insure that each network server can run 
the routing protocols necessary to maintain routing 
tables. If the address is a single endpoint and the 
clearinghouse lookup is successful, the virtual 
socket is marked as bound to a network server. 
After a socket is bound to a network server, the 
clearinghouse is not used. 
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As an optimization, if the bound socket has 
only one secondary socket associated with it, the 
virtual socket layer migrates the primary virtual 
socket and its associated file structure to the node 
where the secondary virtual socket resides, and the 
primary and secondary virtual sockets are collapsed 
into a single virtual socket. This reduces the 
number of servers which interact when servicing a 
system call operating on that particular socket. 


Connecting Network Sockets 


When an application issues the connect( ) 
system call, and the virtual socket is not bound to 
a network server by a previous bind() system 
call, the virtual socket layer tries to find the best 
network server to use for this connection. First the 
virtual server queries the clearinghouse for the file 
server of the endpoint the virtual socket layer 
wishes to connect to; if this fails, the virtual socket 
layer queries the clearinghouse to get the "nearest" 
server. 


Associating Primary Virtual Sockets with Network 
Servers 


When the virtual socket layer needs to associ- 
ate a virtual socket with a network server, usually 
from a bind(), connect(), or sendto() sys- 
tem call, the virtual socket layer queries the clear- 
inghouse for the Mach port of the network server it 
should use. The clearinghouse contains a set of 
protocol specific routines based on the family, type 
and protocol of the socket which match the 
requested address with a network server. The clear- 
inghouse protocol-dependent match routine is 
called and returns true if the supplied address 
matches one or more of the addresses registered in 
the clearinghouse. From this, a list of network 
server ports is created. 


If no network servers are available to match 
the request, and the system call does not need an 
explicit address match (as in the case of con- 
nect() or sendto()), the virtual socket layer 
calls the clearinghouse with a getnearestserver 
request. The clearinghouse employs an 
implementation-dependent policy to select the net- 
work server. A policy function is applied the list 
of network server / address tuples. Possible poli- 
cies are to do nothing, return the server for the 
address with the best (longest) match, return the 
list in a random order, query each network server 
to find the best route, etc. The current policy is 
one which searches the clearinghouse for a con- 
nected subnet; if that fails, it sequentially cycles 
through all the available network servers. An 
advantage of the current policy is that if two dev- 
ices reside on the same network, they can be 
configured on separate network servers. In this 
configuration, unlike most SMP or uniprocessor 
implementations, load balancing can be achieved 
not only on inbound traffic, but on outbound traffic 
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as well, since each connection request will obtain a 
different server. 


Communication between Network Servers 


While the user sees the network servers as a 
single instance of a protocol stack, each network 
server sees other network servers as if they were 
connected over a network. This allows protocol 
stacks to transmit routing information using the 
protocols’ native routing protocols. The mi inter- 
face driver is used to create this internal network. 
The mi interface is a pseudo interface driver which 
uses Mach IPC messages to transmit and receive 
protocol packets among the network servers. The 
first incarnation of the mi driver was a simple point 
to point driver. However, due to scaling issues, a 
multipoint driver was developed which uses a cen- 
tral node for replaying broadcast and multicast 
packets. The clearinghouse provides proxy ARP 
services for the mi interface. 


The chief advantage of using native protocols 
for propagating routing information is the ease of 
adding new protocols as they are developed — few 
server modifications are required. 


Process Management Enhancements 


In OSF/1 AD TNC, process management is 
distributed across all the nodes of the multicom- 
puter. Typically, processes running on a specific 
node have their process management system calls 
serviced on the same node. It is desirable to per- 
form this distribution without major impact on the 
standard OSF/1 source code. In order to do this, 
the Virtual Process (or vproc) layer was added. By 
analogy, the vproc layer does for processes what 
vnode layer does for the files. The result is loca- 
tion transparency at the system call interface. 


A set of new remote processing primitives 
has been added to enable specialized user 
processes to exploit multicomputer resources. 
Through these primitives, processes can fork(), 
exec(), or migrate() onto another node. 
Furthermore, TNC adds a new signal, SIGMI- 
GRATE, that causes a receiving process to move to 
another node. 


In addition, OSF/1 AD TNC provides a load 
leveling daemon. This daemon makes extensive 
use of the SIGMIGRATE signal to distribute the 
workload across all the nodes of the multicom- 
puter. 


Virtual Processes 


Process-related operations are requested 
through the vproc layer [Walker 93]. Only the 
vproc layer is aware of the physical location of — 
and POSIX-defined relationships between —- 
processes. The vproc layer directs each physical 
process operation to the node where a process is 
located. The process management server on that 
node is called upon to complete the operation. 
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For local processes, the code below the vproc 
layer manipulates the physical process directly. 
For remote processes, the code below the vproc 
layer invokes client routines which communicate 
via RPCs with the process management server on 
the remote process’s execution node to access the 
physical process on behalf of the client. 


Process Identification 


A key element of process transparency pro- 
vided by the vproc architecture is a system-wide 
process identifier space. Subject to the limitation of 
32 bit process identifiers: the high order bits are 
the node number of the node which created the 
process; the low order bits are generated uniquely 
by the creation node. Using this scheme each 
node can generate PIDs without consulting any 
other node and yet each PID in the system is 
unique. 


The traditional process 1 (init) is treated 
specially. A single init exists for the entire mul- 
ticomputer system; it is located on the root file 
server node, but init is allocated PID 1 irrespec- 
tive of which node this may be. 


Vproc Structure 


The vproc structure is very simple. It is all 
that is visible of a process to base server code, and 
the fields in this structure can be relied upon, even 
if the process is not executing locally nor even 
known about locally. Details of physical process 
location, physical process attributes and process 
relationships are below the vproc abstraction layer 
and available only through vproc operations. The 
following is the vproc structure: 


struct vproc { 
long vp_magic; 
Pid t Vp_ipid: 
unsigned long vp_ref_cnt; 
struct vproc_ops *vp ops; 
caddr _t vp_ data; 
vp_lock t vp_ref_cnt_lock; 
struct pid hash vp_pid_hash; 


® vp _ magic is a magic number used to 
ensure that a struct vproc is being 
accessed. 

@® vp _ pid is the standard process identifier. 

@ vp ref cnt is a local reference count to 
this data structure. When the count reaches 
zero, the vproc is freed 

@® vp vops is a pointer to a table of opera- 
tions applicable to the vproc. 

@® vp data is pointer to private data, much 
like one sees ina struct vnode. 

@ vp ref cnt_lock is a lock for multipro- 
cessor locking of the vp_ref_cnt. 

® vp pid hash is used to provide fast 
access to a vproc for a given PID. 
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Vproc Operations 


Vproc operations hide the distributed imple- 
mentation of processes and inter-process relation- 
ships and are necessary if: 

@ the operation is to be performed on a pro- 
cess other than the current process; or 

@ the operation changes or affects inter- 
process relationships; or 

@ the operation may change the status of a 
process in a way which may be of interest 
to other processes. 


In OSF/1 AD TNC there are 18 such opera- 
tions. One example is VPOP_SIGPROC(Q) which 
sends a signal to a specified virtual process; this 
operation is used widely throughout the server and, 
in particular, in support of the kill() system 
call. 


In addition to the operations on individual 
virtual and physical processes, there are also some 
operations that operate on the virtual process sys- 
tem as a whole. These operations are known as 
virtual process system operations. 


In order to shield virtual process operations 
from the details of the actual physical process 
implementation, virtual process operations interact 
with individual physical processes using a well- 
defined set of routines, known as physical process 
operations. 


Base OSF/1 AD TNC Code 


Local Procs Remote Procs 


Figure 5: Distributed Process Architecture 
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Remote Procs 








Distributed Process Management 


A vproc is independent of the execution node 
of the corresponding physical process and the dis- 
tribution of related processes (e.g. parent). Those 
details are hidden within the vproc layer in a 
private data called struct pvproc. On nodes 
where the process is not executing there could be a 
vproc and pvproc but there will be no process 
structure. Figure 5 illustrates the distributed pro- 
cess architecture. 
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Pvproc Structure 


The pvproc structure is pointed to by the 
vp_data field in the struct vproc. The 
Pvproc structure in turn points to the physical pro- 
cess structure, struct proc. Information about 
process relationships (parent-sibling-child, process 
group and session membership) resides in the 
Pvproc structure and not the proc structure, which 
is not referenced or modified directly by the TNC 
distributed processing code. 


Pvproc Operations 


Pvproc operations hide the process execution 
location. Each pvproc operation is executed 
against a specific process. A pvproc operation 
may or may not be called on the node where the 
specified process is executing. However, the opera- 
tions vector for the pvproc either directs execution 
to physical process code (pproc operation) to act 
on a locally running process or to a routine called 
the remote pvproc operations client stub. 


The remote pvproc client stub first determines 
the process’s execution node. This may have to be 
obtained from the process’s origin node. The 
operation is then packaged as a RPC to the execu- 
tion node. OSF/1 AD TNC associates a Mach port 
with each vproc, and it is to this vproc port that 
RPCs are directed. 


On the server side of the RPC, a check is 
made to ensure that the target process is indeed 
executing locally (it may have moved on). If not, 
an error is returned and the client code retries by 
redetermining where the process is executing. If 
the process is local, the appropriate pvproc opera- 
tion is invoked, with the return value being sent 
back to the client. 


Private Virtual Process System Operations 


This form of operation is directed to be per- 
formed upon a specific node rather than upon a 
specific virtual process. The operations vector for 
Pvps operations directs execution to act on the 
local node or via an RPC to the requested remote 
node. Such operations are principally internal to 
the vproc layer; for example, to obtain the current 
execution node of a particular process from the ori- 
gin node of that process (determined from its PID). 


Remote Processing Primitives 


The following additional system calls are pro- 
vided by OSF/1 AD TNC: 


rfork() 


Taking an additional node parameter over the 
conventional fork() system call, rfork() forks 
a child copy of the caller onto a remote node. As 
usual, the parent is returned the PID of its new 
child, but note that this will reflect the number of 
the node on which the child has been forked. 


In all respects, the parent and child behave as 
if they are co-located: the child inherits its 
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parent’s process group id (PGID), session id (SID), 
text and data segments, open files etc. The parent 
can wait on its remote child in the usual way. 


Remote forking exploits the Mach 3.0 
norma_task_create() primitive to create the 
physical child task on the remote node inheriting 
the memory of the parent. The vproc layer 
manages internode process relationships by adding 
a vproc for the new child process in the parent- 
sibling-child list on the parent node. This child 
vproc provides a reference to the execution node of 
the child process. Conversely, a vproc for the 
parent process on the execution node of the child 
provides a link back to the execution node of the 
parent. In a similar manner, process group and ses- 
sion relationship information is maintained for the 
new child process. 


rforkmulti() 


This form of remote fork() is provided to 
create multiple children at once on a specified set 
of remote nodes as a more efficient alternative to a 
series of rfork()’s. rforkmulti() takes an 
input array parameter specifying the nodes on 
which remote forks are to be performed, and 
returns two arrays indicating the PIDs of the chil- 
dren and status values from each node. 


Efficiency is obtained using a binary tree 
algorithm with the list of nodes being successively 
divided in half. On each remote node visited, the 
first element in the list is the node’s own node 
number. Before performing the fork on the visited 
node, the remaining list is again divided into two 
parts and rforkmulti() is called recursively 
and asynchronously for each part. Completion of 
the two asynchronous parts is awaited after the 
local fork is complete. 


migrate () 


This system call relocates the calling process 
to the remote node specified by a single parameter. 
Upon successful return,.the caller will be executing 
on the new node but in all other respects the pro- 
cess is unaltered: it has the same PID, PGID and 
SID, text and data, open files etc. 


Process migration exploits the Mach 3.0 
primitive norma_task_create() to fashion a 
new user task on the remote node from the image 
of the former user task. Process state information 
about the physical process is transferred to the 
remote node so that the process is _ replicated 
exactly in the process management server on the 
new node before the process is deleted from the 
old node. 


Process relationship information is _ also 
transferred to the new node: If the process is a 
parent, the list of vprocs representing its child 
processes is transferred; if a process group leader, 
the list of vprocs representing the group member 
processes; and, if a session leader, the list of 
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vprocs representing the process group leaders in 
the session. Note that a vproc will be deleted from 
the old node only when no more references to it 
exist there. 


rexecve () 


Taking an additional node parameter over the 
conventional execve() system call, rexecve( ) 
executes a new program image on a remote node. 
Note that the PID is retained when the process 
moves to the new node. 


A remote exec is performed as a special case 
of a migration followed by an execve( ). Process 
relationship information is handled exactly like a 
migration, but less physical process state informa- 
tion needs to be transferred, since much of this is 
reset upon executing the new process image. 


ki113() 


This system call is a superset of the usual 
kill() system call. Taking an additional argu- 
ment, kil13() sends a signal and the associated 
integer argument to a specified process. This 
semantic is of relevance only to the OSF/1 AD 
TNC-specific signal SIGMIGRATE, the default 
handling of which is to migrate the receiving pro- 
cess to the. node indicated by the associated argu- 
ment. Hence, kill3() may be used to migrate 
any process regardless of it being aware of the fact 
that migration is occurring; the load leveler 
employs this mechanism to migrate processes away 
from overloaded nodes. 


Load Leveling 


The function of the load leveler is to balance 
the load among the multicomputer nodes. In 
OSF/1 AD TNC, load leveling is accomplished by 
periodically migrating processes from overloaded 
nodes to underloaded nodes. 


There are two aspects to load leveling: 

@ Exchanging load information between nodes, 
in order to determine overloaded and under- 
loaded nodes. 

@ Migrating processes from overloaded nodes 
to underloaded nodes. 


The OSF/1 AD TNC load leveler comprises 
daemon processes that run on every node of the 
system. Each daemon process is responsible for 
both exchanging load information between nodes 
and for determining the processes to be migrated 
from overloaded nodes to underloaded nodes. 


Load Information Exchange 


The ideal method of maintaining the load 
information in a multicomputer would be to keep 
the current load information about all nodes in the 
multicomputer. In this way, the process migration 
policy can be very accurate. Unfortunately, main- 
taining global load information in a large multi- 
computer configuration can be very expensive. 
Hence, a simpler, less expensive algorithm was 
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required. The load information exchange algo- 
rithm for OSF/1 AD TNC was derived from the 
algorithm used by the MOS multicomputer [Barak 
85b]. The load leveler daemon process for each 
node maintains a fixed-size load vector that is 
exchanged between nodes (the size of the vector is 
a tunable parameter). This load vector contains 
load information about an arbitrary (random) sub- 
set of nodes in the multicomputer. 


Periodically, the load leveler daemon on each 
node: 

@ Updates its own load value, putting the load 
value into the first element of the load vec- 
tor. The load value is a (tunable) weighted 
average of the node’s 5-second, 30-second, 
and 1-minute load averages. 

@ Sends the first half of its load vector to the 
load leveler daemon process on a random 
other node. 


When the load leveler daemon process on a 
node receives a portion of a load vector from 
another node, it discards the latter half of its 
current load vector and literally "shuffles in" the 
received portion of the load vector with the first 
half of its current load vector. 


This load information exchange algorithm has 
been shown to be efficient [Barak 85b], and (with 
carefully tuned parameters) allows the process 
migration policy to perform its work accurately. 


Process Migration Policy 


At periodic intervals, the load leveler daemon 
on each node calculates the load average of all the 
load values contained in the load vector. It then 
uses this average to determine whether the local 
node is overloaded and whether any other nodes 
specified in the load vector are underloaded. The 
interval is a tunable parameter, along with the 
values used to determine whether nodes are over- 
loaded or underloaded. If the local node is over- 
loaded and at least one other node specified in the 
local load vector is underloaded, the local load lev- 
eler daemon will attempt to migrate processes to 
underloaded nodes. 


The underloaded node that is to receive a 
specific extra process is probabilistically selected 
from the list of underloaded nodes (while any 
underloaded node may be selected, the more under- 
loaded a node is, the higher the probability that it 
will be selected). The daemon migrates the pro- 
cess by invoking the kil13() system call, which 
sends a SIGMIGRATE signal, along with the desti- 
nation node number, to the process. Processes are 
selected for migration until the local node is no 
longer overloaded, or until no underloaded nodes 
remain. 
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Booting and Configuration 


OSF/1 AD TNC servers configure themselves 
using boot config variables provided to each node 
when the system boots. These variables are 
tailored specifically to each node, telling servers 
running on the node: 

@ whether to export paging services (so that a 
file server may provide paging storage for 
processes and servers on diskless nodes) 

@ whether to import paging services, and if so 
from what node 

@ what node is running the file server manag- 
ing the root 

@ what node has the root file system device 
attached 

@ what nodes are network servers 

@ a list of all nodes in the multicomputer 

@® a mapping of device node numbers to file 
server node numbers (so that a file server 
and the devices it’s managing need not be 
co-located) 

@ miscellaneous information such as the file 
name of the emulator image, debug options, 
etc: 


The system administrator maintains a 
configuration file with boot config variables. They 
are loaded into the kernel at boot time (see below) 
and made available to wuser-space via_ the 
host get boot _info() kernel interface. 


The initial loading of boot config variables 
into the kernel is inherently machine-dependent. 
For instance, Intel’s Paragon XP/S Supercomputers 
use a machine-dependent mechanism for loading 
the boot config variables, as well as kernel, server, 
and emulator images. Another environment con- 
sists of a cluster of 386 clones for debugging 
(simulating a multicomputer), and uses a special 
server on the Ethernet to respond to requests from 
booting kernels for their boot config variables. 


Given a _node_ number, locating the 
corresponding file server relies on a special server, 
known as the local node nameserver. An instance 
of the local node nameserver runs on each node 
providing file service, and is registered with a 
well-known name in its local kernel. A file server, 
in turn, is registered with its local node 
nameserver. Since a server running on one node is 
able to look up the local node nameserver running 
on any other node, the system is thus able to map 
from a node number to a port for the node’s file 
server. Caching is done to expedite subsequent 
attempts to locate the same file server. 


Related Work 


The architecture of an operating system 
designed to run on a multicomputer system is very 
similar to the architecture of an operating system 
designed to run on a networked cluster of systems 
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(generally referred to as a distributed operating 
system). Indeed, OSF/1 AD TNC was originally 
developed upon (and still runs upon) a network of 
386 clones. 


There have been several distributed Unix pro- 
jects in the past. Several of these projects are sur- 
veyed in this section. 


The Locus Distributed Operating System 
[Walker 83] [Popek 85], commercialized by IBM 
as TCF (Transparent Computing Facility) [Walker 
89], was the first commercially available system to 
provide full single system image in a distributed 
environment. TCF is a modified version of Unix 
System V.2, and is only available from IBM. TCF 
scaled only to a few dozen nodes. 


IBM and Locus also have designed a distri- 
buted operating system that was based on exten- 
sions to DCE [Walker 92]. This system utilized 
many of the concepts developed in TCF. This sys- 
tem was designed to scale to hundreds or 
thousands of nodes, but is not commercially avail- 
able. The process management enhancements of 
OSF/1 AD TNC are based on the concepts 
developed in this system and in TCF. 


Sprite [Ousterhout 88] [Douglis 90] is a 
research system of the University of California at 
Berkeley designed for a network of homogeneous 
workstations. Sprite provides a single file system 
image throughout the workstations in the cluster 
(using a custom distributed file system) and pro- 
vides load leveling by use of process migration 
[Douglis 87]. 

Ameeba [Tanenbaum 91] [Douglis 90] is a 
research system at the Vrije University of Amster- 
dam. It is designed for distributed computing and 
highly parallel applications. It provides only partial 
Unix compatibility. 

MOSIX [Barak 85a] is a research system at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. It is a Unix- 
derived distributed operating system that provides 
load leveling by use of process migration. The 
OSF/1 AD TNC load leveling algorithms utilize 
concepts developed in MOSIX [Barak 85b]. 
MOSIX does not provide a true file location tran- 
sparency, and does no remote file caching. 


Chorus [Armand 89] [Guillemont 91] 
[Batlivala 92] provides a microkernel and servers 
that support Unix and distributed processing. How- 
ever, Chorus does not as yet support single system 
image across a Cluster of nodes, nor does it support 
load leveling. 


Implementation Status 


OSF/1 AD TNC is the operating system for 
the Intel Paragon XP/S Supercomputer [Intel 92]. 
Intel] Paragon XP/S Supercomputers systems with 
more than 512 nodes have been shipped. 
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Additionally, OSF/1 AD TNC runs on clus- 
ters of 386 clones on an Ethernet, simulating a 
multicomputer. 


Future Enhancements 


Future enhancements to OSF/1 AD TNC will 
come in two areas: performance and availability. 


Performance 


While OSF/1 AD TNC 1s fully functional, it 
has not yet undergone rigorous performance 
analysis and tuning. Detailed analyses must be 
undertaken to discover and remove performance 
problems. 


Specific areas that may require enhancement 
are: 
@ The addition of a prefix name cache to the 
emulator, to reduce the number of server- 
to-server boundary crossings during path- 
name resolution. 
@ The addition of file system replication, to 
allow file server requests for a single file 
system (such as the root file system) to be 
load leveled across several nodes. 
Availability 

The current reconfiguration characteristics of 
OSF/1 AD TNC are quite simple: nodes cannot 
enter or leave the configuration without rebooting 
the whole system. This is entirely a software con- 
straint. 


It is desirable to be able to perform 
reconfiguration without rebooting the system; 
whether to add a node to the configuration, or to 
perform a planned removal of a node from the 
configuration, or to allow for the unplanned remo- 
val of a node from the configuration (due to 
hardware or software problems on the node). 


Additionally, a checkpoint/restart capability is 
being added for availability. 


These availability characteristics are espe- 
cially desirable on larger configurations. 


Conclusion 


This paper has described the features of 
OSF/1 AD TNC, a version of OSF/1 suitable for 
massively parallel multicomputers. OSF/1 AD 
TNC enables users to take advantage of multicom- 
puter hardware, while retaining full OSF/1 (and 
thus Unix) semantics. Scalability bottlenecks are 
avoided by distributing control of the file system, 
socket protocol stacks, and process management 
across multiple nodes. Programs may take advan- 
tage of the computational resources of multiple 
nodes via explicit use of new system calls, or may 
rely on automatic load leveling. 


OSF/1 AD TNC is the operating system for 


the Intel Paragon XP/S Supercomputer, which has 
shipped in configurations with more than 512 
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nodes. Future work to OSF/1 AD TNC will 
include further performance analysis and tuning, 
enhancements for greater availability in the face of 
node failure, and improved reconfiguration charac- 
teristics so that nodes may enter and leave the 
configuration without rebooting the entire system. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes an implementation of UNIX on top 
of an object-oriented operating system. UNIX is imple- 
mented without modifying the underlying mechanisms 
provided by the base system. The resulting system runs 
dynamically-linked UNIX binaries and utilizes the ser- 
vices provided by the object-oriented system. 


1 introduction 


In this paper we describe an implementation of a UNIX 
system built using Spring, an experimental object-oriented 
operating system developed by our research group at Sun 
Microsystems Laboratories. The UNIX implementation 
presented here is a subset of SunOS 4.1 and runs most 
SPARC International SCD 1.1 compliant programs. 


1.1. Motivation 


A problem that we faced once we built our operating sys- 
tem kernel and a set of core system services was how to 
proceed with building an application base. Other new sys- 
tems when faced with the same problem have either built 
an application base, ported an application base, or pro- 
vided the ability to run binaries from another system such 
as UNIX. We chose to use the last approach because we 
wanted to start using our system to build interesting appli- 
cations using the base object model provided by Spring, 


without having to first implement or port a window sys- 
tem, an editor, and a compiler. Therefore, we decided to 
implement a UNIX subsystem to be able to leverage the 
vast majority of existing UNIX applications. Moreover, 
building the UNIX system on Spring served as a proof of 
the viability of the Spring design and as a way to exercise 
the system. 


This paper is organized as follows: in the remainder of this 
section we give a brief overview of the Spring system. 
Section 2 lists the design goals of the implementation. 
Section 3 gives an overview of the architecture while Sec- 
tion 4 describes the implementation in detail. The imple- 
mentation status is presented in Section 5. A comparison 
to other related work is presented in Section 6. Finally, 
conclusions and several possible extensions to this work 
are listed in Section 7. 


1.2 Spring Operating System 


Spring is a distributed, multi-threaded, extensible operat- 
ing system that is structured around the notion of objects. 
A Spring object is an abstraction that contains state and 
provides a set of methods to manipulate that state. The 
description of the object and its methods is an interface 
that is specified in an interface definition language. The 
interface is a strongly-typed contract between the imple- 
mentor (server) and the client of the object. 
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A Spring domain is an address space with a collection of 
threads. A given domain may act as the server of some 
objects and the clients of other objects. The implementor 
and the client can be in the same domain or in a different 
domain. In the latter case, the representation of the object 
includes an unforgeable nucleus door (or handle) that 
identifies the server domain. 


Since Spring is object-oriented it supports the notion of 
interface inheritance. Spring supports both notions of sin- 
gle and multiple interface inheritance. Interface inherit- 
ance is an important factor in making Spring extensible. 
An interface that accepts an object of type foo will also 
accept an instance of a subclass of foo. For example, the 
address_space object has a method that takes a memory_- 
object and maps it in the address space. The same method 
will also accept file and frame_buffer objects as long as 
they inherit from the memory_object interface. 


The Spring kernel supports basic cross domain invoca- 
tions and threads, low-level machine-dependent handling, 
as well as basic virtual memory support for memory map-~ 
ping and physical memory management. A Spring kernel 
does not know about other Spring kernels—all remote 
invocations are handled by a network proxy server. In 
addition, the virtual memory system depends on external 
pagers to handle storage and network coherency. 


A typical Spring node runs several servers in addition to 
the kernel (Figure 1). These include the domain manager 
and the virtual memory manager; a name server; a file 
server (that also acts as a default system pager); a linker 
domain that is responsible for managing and caching 
dynamically linked libraries; a network proxy that handles 
remote invocations; and a tty server that provides basic 
terminal handling as well as frame-buffer and mouse sup- 
port. 


The Spring file system supports cache coherent files. File 
objects inherit from the memory_object interface and 
therefore can be memory mapped. The file system uses the 
virtual memory system to provide data caching and uses 
the operations provided by the virtual memory manager to 
keep the data coherent. It consists of two types of file serv- 
ers, one that stores data on local disks and handles cache 
coherency for local files, and another that utilizes virtual 
memory to provide caching for read and write operations 
and to cache file attributes for remote files. The file system 
also acts as the system pager. 
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1.3 Spring Naming 


One particularly important component of the Spring archi- 
tecture is the Spring naming model. In this section we 
describe the Spring naming model, and then in Section 4 
we describe how we emulate the UNIX file system naming 
model on top of the Spring model. 


The Spring naming service allows any object to be associ- 
ated with any name. A name-to-object association is called 
a name binding. Each name binding is stored in a context. 
A context is an object that contains a set of name bindings 
in which each name is unique. An example of a context is 
a UNIX file directory. An object can be bound to several 
different names in possibly several different contexts at 
the same time. 


Since a context is like any other object, it can also be 
bound to a name in some context. By binding contexts we 
can create a naming graph—a directed graph with nodes 
and labelled edges where the nodes with outgoing edges 
are contexts. The UNIX file system is a naming graph that 
is frequently restricted to a tree. We can use more complex 
names for referring to an object in a naming graph. Given 
a context in some naming graph, we can use a sequence of 
names to refer to an object; the sequence of names defines 
a path in the naming graph to navigate the resolution pro- 
cess. Such a sequence of names is called a compound 
name. UNIX path names are an example of compound 
names. 


Objects are retrieved from a context by invoking the 
resolve method, bound by invoking the bind method, and 
removed by invoking the unbind method. In addition there 
are methods to obtain a list of all of the bindings in a con- 
text, to create contexts, to retrieve multiple objects at once, 
and to get the statistics about a context. 


Spring contexts provide support for the Spring security 
model. When an object is bound, an ACL can be given 
that specifies what principals are allowed what rights on 
an object. When an object is resolved, a set of desired 
rights can be specified and an object with the desired 
rights will be retumed if the client doing the resolve is 
allowed the requested rights. 


Each domain has a context object that implements the per- 
domain name space. Each per-domain name space shares a 
set of bindings with other domains. Thus all domains have 
part of their name space in common, but they can also cus- 
tomize their name space as appropriate. Our naming sys- 
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tem is based on the architecture described in [2] including 
the per-process view feature which is also descnbed in the 
Plan-9 naming system (3]. 


2 Design Goals 


We started this effort to provide a UNIX subsystem with 
several goals in mind: 


* No modifications to Spring. Spring was designed as 
an open extensible system. A major goal was to imple- 
ment UNIX using existing Spring primitives and ser- 
vices without modifying the base system. 


» Support for dynamically linked executables. 
Dynamically-linked executables that run on SunOS 4.1 
should run without modifications on our system. 


* Security. Applications must not be able to violate 
UNIX protections. 


* Interoperability. Interoperability between native 
Spring applications and UNIX programs and libraries 
is a design goal. In particular, Spring applications 
should be able to use UNIX libraries (e.g. XJib), Spring 
applications should be able to start UNIX programs, 
and UNIX programs should be able to exec Spring 
applications. 


Performance. Degradation in performance due to our 
UNIX subsystem should be minimal. The performance 
of applications should be a function of the underlying 
Spring software and hardware, and there should be a 
minimal performance penalty imposed by the UNIX 
subsystem. 


Providing a complete implementation of UNIX and sup- 
port for statically linked UNIX binaries were not goals of 
this project. We felt that we had neither the resources nor 
the need for such functionality. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that it is possible to provide complete UNIX support, 
including running statically linked binaries with our 
design (see Section 7). 


3 Overall architecture/design 
overview 


In implementing UNIX on Spring, we wanted to use the 
services already provided by the underlying system. 
Spring provides a powerful naming architecture, a distrib- 
uted coherent file system, a flexible virtual memory sys- 
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Figure 1. Major system components of a Spring node 
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tem and support for several devices. We did not want to 
rewrite any of these functions. Moreover, we wanted the 
resulting UNIX subsystem to be “clean” and free from 
copyright restrictions. Therefore we did not use any pre- 
existing UNIX code in writing the UNIX subsystem. 
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The implementation consists of two components: a library 
(libue.so) that is dynamically linked with each UNIX 
binary, and a set of UNIX-specific services exported via 
Spring objects implemented by a server domain (UNIX 
process server). The main criterion used to decide whether 
a certain function belongs to libue.so or the server is sim- 
ple: as long as security is not compromised a function 
belongs in libue.so. The UNIX process server on the other 
hand implements functions that are not part of the Spring 
base system and which cannot reside in libue.so due to 
security reasons. 


Figure 2. | UNIX application on Spring 
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iibue 
dynamically-linked with each UNIX application, 
contains: 


* stubs for man (2) system calls 

* alist of fd->object translations 

* unix_process object 

* a helper thread to handle signal delivery 
* ibe except for man (2) system calls 
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3.1. libue.so 


The libue.so library encapsulates some of the functionality 
that normally resides in a monolithic UNIX kernel. In par- 
ticular, it delivers signals forwarded by the UNIX process 
server (Section 4.3), and keeps track of the association 
between UNIX file descriptor numbers (fd’s) and Spring 
objects. It also contains a helper_thread which is used in 
delivering signals and in program start-up (Section 4). 


The library maintains a data structure called the fd_table 
that consists of an array indexed by fd numbers returned 
by the open (2) call. Each element of the array contains a 
pointer to an object that is a subclass of the C++ class 
descriptor. This class defines virtual methods for reading, 
writing, stating, selecting, asynchronous IO, and IO con- 
trols. The implementation of the descriptor base class pro- 
vides generic implementations for these methods that are 
sufficient for most subclasses. Subclasses of descriptor 
can override this generic support by defining their own 
implementations of the appropriate virtual methods. Sub- 
classes of descriptor are listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Descriptors maintained by /ibue.so 
descriptor Spring object 
subclass encapsulated 
file_descriptor file 
tty_descriptor tty 
pipe_descriptor unix_pipe 
pty_descriptor Sslave_pty 
fb_ descriptor frame_buffer 
io_descriptor io.sequential_io 
kbd_descriptor keyboard 
ms_descriptor mouse 
socket_descriptor  unix_socket 


For each man (2) system call, we implemented a library 
stub. In general, there are three kinds of calls: 


1. Calls that simply take as an argument an fd, parse any 
passed flags, and invoke a Spring service (e.g. read (2), 
write (2) and mmap (2)). Most of file system and vir- 
tual memory operations fall in this category. 


2. Similar to (1) but eventually call out to a UNIX-spe- 
cific service in the UNIX process server. Examples 
include pipe (2) and kill (2). 


3. Calls that change the local state without calling out to 
any other domain. dup (2), some fcntl (2) and many 
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signal handling calls fall into this category (main 
exceptions are kill (2) and killpg (2)). 


We do not change libe or any other library. Instead when a 
program is exec’d (Section 4.2), libue.so is dynamically 
linked with the application image in place of libc. libue.so 
contains most of libc except that we remove the man (2) 
system calls from /ibc and substitute our stubs instead. 


3.2 UNIX process server 


TABLE 2. UNIX-specific objects 
object inherits from example methods 
unix_process — get_pid(), get_socket() 
unix_pipe io.sequential_io read(), write() 
unix_socket io.sequential_io | connect(), read() 
master_pty io.sequential_io _start_output() 
slave_pty tty.tty flush_outputQ 


The main functions of the UNIX process server are to 
maintain the parent-child relationship among processes, to 
keep track of process and group ids, to provide sockets and 
pipes, and to forward signals. The objects that the server 
implements that are used to provide this functionality are 
listed in Table 2. This section describes these objects and 
their implementation. 


The UNIX process server implements one unix_process 
object for each UNIX domain. This object is passed to 
each domain as part of the fork() operation (see Section 
4.1). The unix_process object represents the identity of 
each UNIX process and encapsulates its process id, user 
id, and the resources held by the process. When a call 
arrives on this object, the server knows which process 
made the call and proceeds accordingly. For example, if 
the call is a send_signal() method, the server can decide 
whether or not the caller has the permission to send a sig- 
nal to the destination process. Similarly, if the call allo- 
cates a socket or a tty, the server associates the allocated 
resource with the calling process. Methods on this object 
fall into four categories: methods to get/set ids of process/ 
parent/group; methods for sending and handling signals 
(Section 4.5); process control methods (fork, wait and 
exit; Section 4.1); and methods to obtain sockets, pipes, 
and ptys (see below). 


The UNIX process server implements one unix_pipe 
object for each UNIX pipe in the system. libue.so obtains 
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unix_pipe objects from the UNIX process server by invok- 
ing the get_pipe() method on its unix_process object. 
Unix_pipe inherits from io.sequential_io and does not add 
any more methods. (The Spring interface io.sequential_io 
provides methods to read and write a sequential stream). 
In the current implementation, data read and written to 
pipes pass through the UNIX process server (see Section 7 
for a possible alternative implementation). 


Sockets are implemented by the UNIX process server via 
unix_socket objects. There is one unix_socket object for 
each socket in the system. These objects inherit from the 
Spring io.sequential_io interface and add several socket- 
specific methods. Socket objects are obtained by calling 
the get_socket() method on the unix_process object. Local 
connections go through the UNIX process server, while 
remote connections go through the network proxy. The 
current implementation supports SOCK_STREAM and 
SOCK_DGRAM types in PF_UNIX and PF_INET 
domains. Sockets and pipes share the same underlying 
implementation. 


Pseudo ttys are implemented with the master_pty and 
slave_pty objects. The master_pty object provides the 
master side of a pty. This object inherits from the Spring 
io.sequential_io interface and adds methods such as 
stop_output and enable_packet_mode that are required to 
implement the semantics of a UNIX master pty. The 
slave_pty object provides the slave side of a pty. It acts just 
like a tty so it inherits from the Spring interface tty.tty. 
Master and slave ptys are obtained by /ibue.so from the 
unix_process object methods get_master_pty() and 
get_slave_pty() respectively. 


4 Implementation of major system 
components 


4.1. Fork 


Most of the work of forking a domain is done within 
libue.so but some help is required from the UNIX process 
server. Note that since our current implementation is based 
on SunOS 4.x, we assume a single-threaded UNIX appli- 
cation. We refer to this thread as the main_thread. Forking 
a UNIX domain on Spring goes through the following 
Steps: 
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1. The main_thread which invoked the fork system call 
goes to sleep after waking up the helper_thread. 


2. The helper_thread wakes up, saves the current register 
state of the main_thread in the static structure 
fork_regs, creates a new domain, and contacts the 
UNIX process server to inform it that this domain is 
forking. 


3. The UNIX process server makes a copy-on-write copy 
of the parent domain’s memory into the child domain 
and returms a unix_process object for the child. 


4. The helper_thread packages up the file descriptors, 
invokes the child with these file descriptors and the 
child’s unix_process object, and wakes up the 
main_thread. 


6. The main_thread wakes up and returns from the fork 
system call. 


The newly created child domain begins executing in the 
start-up code in libue.so. The thread that is executing in 
this start-up code is the child’s main_thread. The start-up 
sequence for a forked child is the following: 


1. The child’s main_thread unmarshals the file descrip- 
tors and the unix_process object, creates the helper_- 
thread, creates a signal_handler object (see Section 
4.3) and passes it to the UNIX process server via the 
unix_process object, and does other miscellaneous ini- 
tialization. 


2. The main_thread wakes up the helper thread and then 
goes to sleep. 


3. The helper_thread restores the main_thread’s registers 
from the fork_regs structure where they were saved by 
the parent before its address space was copied and 
resumes the main_thread. 


4. The main_thread wakes up and returns 0 from the fork 
system call. 


4.2 Exec 


Execing a new domain can be done entirely within 
libue.so. Our current implementation of exec is simple but 
not as efficient as possible (see Section 7 for a discussion 
of more efficient ways of implementing exec). Execing a 
new UNIX domain is done by creating a new domain, ini- 
tializing its address space, dynamically linking the pro- 
gram image (more about this later), packaging up the 
current domain’s file descriptors, and then invoking the 
new domain. Once the new domain is invoked, the domain 
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that performed the exec is destroyed. When the newly 
exec’d domain begins execution it merely unmarshals the 
file descriptors and its unix_process object, creates the 
helper_thread and the signal_handler object, registers the 
signal_handler object with the UNIX process server, and 
then calls the main program. 


Creating a new UNIX domain during exec involves 
dynamically linking together the new image. In Spring 
there is a separate domain that performs dynamic linking. 
When a UNIX domain execs it dynamically links the new 
image by calling the dynamic linker domain which returns 
a set of <memory_object, address, length> tuples for the 
new image. One of these memory objects will be libue.so 
which was linked in place of libe.so'. These memory 
objects are then mapped into the new domain’s address 
space at the given address for the given length. These 
memory objects along with memory objects for stacks and 
heap comprise the UNIX domain’s address space. 


Unfortunately it is not sufficient to merely replace libc.so 
with libue.so. The reason is that the standard UNIX start- 
up code in drt0.o that is linked in with each UNIX binary 
contains system call traps to dynamically link the image 
on UNIX. We need to replace this start-up code with 
Spring UNIX emulation start-up code. We do this by 
inserting a special startup.so shared library as the first 
dynamic library to be linked into the image; this requires 
special support from our dynamic linker domain?. This 
startup.so contains the normal Spring crt0.o and drt0.o 
code with some additions for UNIX emulation. The final 
step that this special start-up code does is call into an ini- 
tialization function in libue.so which does things such as 
unmarshal the file descriptors. Thus a UNIX emulation 
domain is not started at the entry point given in the binary 
but rather at an entry point in the special startup.so. 


Our implementation of exec has to be able to start native 
Spring domains as well as UNIX domains. In order to do 
this we have to know whether a program that we are start- 
ing was compiled for Spring or UNIX. We make this pos- 


1. Libc.so is replaced by libue.so by merely having a symbolic 
link from libc.so to libue.so. Thus when the dynamic linker tries 
to link /Jibc.so it will end up actually linking /ibue.so. 


2. The only special support for UNIX emulation domains is that 
the Spring dynamic linker allows an extra shared library to be 
inserted at the front of the list of shared libraries linked in with an 
image. The dynamic linker itself knows nothing about UNIX 
emulation, it just knows how to handle an extra shared library. 
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sible by putting a magic number right after the a.out 
header in each program binary that is compiled for Spring. 
If a program binary has this magic number then we realize 
that it is a Spring domain. 


We start Spring domains from UNIX emulation by invok- 
ing the start_spring_domain method on the current pro- 
cess’s unix_process object. We have to involve the UNIX 
process server because we need someone to deal with 
UNIX signals and Spring domains don’t understand UNIX 
signals. Once the start_spring_domain method retums, the 
domain that invoked it destroys itself because it is no 
longer needed. 


The implementation of the start_spring_domain method 
on the UNIX process server starts the Spring domain run- 
ning and records the fact that the new domain is a Spring 
domain. If any signals are sent to the Spring domain the 
UNIX process server takes the default action. For exam- 
ple, if aSIGINT is sent, then the UNIX process server will 
kill the Spring domain and if SIGTSTP is sent then the 
UNIX process server will stop the Spring domain. Thus 
Spring domains can be controlled from their UNIX parent 
just like normal UNIX domains. 


4.3 Starting a UNIX Process from Spring 


The previous section discussed how we start Spring 
domains from UNIX domains and UNIX domains from 
UNIX domains, but we have not discussed how we start 
UNIX domains from Spring domains. In our initial imple- 
mentation we had a special program called unix_init that 
could be started from Spring. This program would start a 
csh as the first UNIX program and then other UNIX pro- 
grams could be started from the csh. However, in order to 
get full interoperability between UNIX programs and 
native Spring programs we decided that it was desirable to 
be able to start any UNIX program from any Spring 
domain. 


We use the magic number described in the previous sec- 
tion to help us start UNIX programs from Spring domains. 
The standard Spring library code that is responsible for 
starting new domains looks at the magic number of the 
program that it is starting. If it doesn’t have the magic 
number, then it is assumed to be a UNIX program. In this 
case the program is linked with the special startup.so 
shared library at the front. Once the program is linked it is 
started like any other Spring domain. Thus the only special 
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support that we have in the standard Spring library for 
UNIX emulation is a couple of lines of code in the routine 
that starts new domains. 


When a UNIX domain that was started from Spring begins 
running, the start-up code in Jibue.so discovers by looking 
at its environment that it was started from a Spring domain 
instead of a UNIX domain. Once it discovers this it per- 
forms all necessary initialization to turn this domain into a 
true UNIX domain. This includes doing things such as 
contacting the UNIX process server and informing it of 
the new domains existence. 


4.4 File Operations 


The Spring base system supports file system objects and 
operations that are analogous to the UNIX file system. 
Thus, it is easy to emulate basic file system operations 
such as read, write, and stat. The main complexity with 
emulating the file system calls are handling naming issues, 
selecting, and asynchronous IO. 


4.4.1 Basic Operations 

As we mentioned in Section 3.1 Jibue.so maintains an 
fd_table that contains one entry for each UNIX file 
descriptor. Each of these entries points to an object that is 
a subclass of descriptor. Entries are added to this table by 
UNIX system calls such as open, pipe, and dup. When one 
of the basic operations on a UNIX file descriptor such as 
read, write, or fstat is invoked, the appropriate method on 
the descriptor object pointed to by the given fd_table entry 
is invoked. For example if the read system call is made 
with file descriptor fd, the read method on the descriptor 
object pointed to by fd_table[fd] is invoked. 


4.4.2 Naming 

The Spring naming model and the UNIX file system nam- 
ing model differ in two important ways. One basic differ- 
ence is that whereas the UNIX file system can only name 
files, directories, and devices, the Spring naming system 
can name all types of objects. Thus in order to allow 
UNIX programs to live in the Spring world we have to 
decide if an object being resolved is of an acceptable type 
to UNIX. All operations except for open will work on any 
type of object that inherits from the io.sequential_io inter- 
face. However, open will currently work only on a subset 
of Spring objects. Currently we use a simple policy for 
determining if an object is acceptable to open: 
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* Ifthe name of the object begins with “/dev” then we 
discern its type from its name (e.g. “/dev/mouse” refers 
to an object of type mouse) and get the desired object 
from the Spring name space. If we can find the corre- 
sponding Spring object, then the object is acceptable. 


* Otherwise, unless the name resolves to a Spring con- 
text object or a Spring file object, the object is deemed 
unacceptable to a UNIX program. 


A more general solution to this problem that will allow 
other types of objects to be accessed by UNIX programs is 
discussed in Section 7. 


The other basic difference between UNIX and Spring 
naming is that Spring naming model does not support “..”. 
The reason is that a Spring context can be bound in any 
number of contexts so there is no notion of a “parent” 
directory like there is in UNIX. In order to handle the lack 
of support for “..” in the Spring naming system we keep 
the current directory as an absolute path name. Thus all the 
chdir system call does is change the path name that is kept 
by Jibue.so. When we encounter a relative path name in a 
system call we merely append this path name to the cur- 
rent directory path name. If a path name has any “..” 
entries in it, we modify the path name to remove these 
entries. For example if the current directory were “/foo/ 
bar” and we were given the relative name “../lah” we 
would produce the absolute path name “/foo/lah”. 


The disadvantage of keeping the current directory as an 
absolute path name is that we don’t have the same seman- 
tics as UNIX when someone changes the current working 
directory through a symbolic link. In UNIX “..” will go up 
towards the real root on the current file system, but in our 
world “..” will just take the last component off the current 
directory string. In practice we haven’t found this to be a 
problem. 


4.4.3 Select 

The select system call is implemented entirely in libue.so 
using Spring threads. We use threads for two purposes: 
waiting for a descriptor to become ready and for time-outs. 
When a user invokes select, we poll all the descriptors on 
which they are selecting to see if any are ready. If none are 
ready then we create a thread for each descriptor and have 
this thread wait until the descriptor’s Spring object is 
ready. When a thread returns from the wait it marks the 
descriptor as ready. If a user invokes select repeatedly, we 
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only start threads on those descriptors for which there is 
not already a thread waiting. 


We also use a thread for time-outs. We have one time-out 
thread for each domain. Before select goes to sleep wait- 
ing for a descriptor to become ready the time-out thread is 
made to go to sleep for the given time-out value. If it 
wakes up, it wakes up the sleeping thread that is doing the 
select. 


4.4.4 Asynchronous !O 

Asynchronous IO is implemented using callback objects. 
When a user puts a descriptor in asynchronous IO mode a 
callback object that is implemented by /ibue.so is installed 
with the implementor of the descriptor’s Spring object. 
When the object becomes ready, the object manager 
invokes the callback object, libue.so handles the callback 
and sends a SIGIO signal to the current domain. 


4.5 Signals 


There are two types of signal system calls: those that send 
signals (e.g. kill) and those that modify the process’s signal 
state (e.g. sigsetmask). In our implementation of UNIX we 
are able to handle the second type of system call locally 
without crossing into a different domain. Thus most signal 
system calls which would have required a kernel trap in 
standard UNIX are merely procedure calls in Spring. 


The signal calls that send signals obviously cannot be done 
without leaving the current domain. There are two parts to 
the signal mechanism: requesting that a signal be sent toa 
process and handling the signal request at the signalled 
process. Requesting that a signal be sent involves the 
UNIX process server and handling the signal involves the 
signalled domain. 


4.5.1 At the UNIX process server 

The kill call invokes the process’ unix_process object 
requesting that a signal be delivered to a particular pro- 
cess. The UNIX process server checks that the sending 
process can signal the destination process and then for- 
wards the signal request to the destination process by 
invoking the deliver_signal method on the signal_handler 
object of the recipient. 


The UNIX process server does not deliver SIGKILL to the 
destination process. When SIGKILL is received by the 
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UNIX process server, the UNIX process server terminates 
the given process. 


4.5.2 At the signalled process 

When a signal arrives at the signalled process via the deli- 
ver_signal method on the signal_handler object imple- 
mented by the signalled domain, /ibue.so must determine 
what action to take. Possible actions are: 


‘ Ignore the signal. 

* Block the signal. 
Kill the process. 

: Handle the signal. 


The first three actions are easy. The interesting action is 
handling the signal. In order to handle signals we once 
again use the helper_thread that we used for fork. Note 
that the thread that is invoking the signal_handler object is 
a new thread which we will call the signal_thread. In order 
to deliver a signal the following steps are followed: 


1. The signal_thread stops the main_thread, gets the 
main_thread’s registers and stores them on its stack, 
and then continues the main_thread with modified reg- 
isters so that it will begin executing in a routine that 
will call the signal handler. 


2. The main_thread starts executing and then calls the 
signal handler. 


3. When the signal handler returns, the main thread gets 
its old registers off of the stack, stores them in a global 
structure, wakes up the helper_thread, and goes to 
sleep. 


4. The hel per_thread wakes up and resumes the 
main_thread with its old registers. 


We also deliver signals at other times. For example, if a 
signal that has been blocked is suddenly enabled, then it 
will be delivered immediately. This is done by having rou- 
tines such as sigsetmask check the list of pending signals 
before they return. If they find a pending signal that needs 
to be delivered then they call the signal handler directly; 
there is no need to save state on the stack or use the help- 
er_thread because the main_thread can just call the signal 
handler itself. 


46 Virtual memory 


UNIX virtual memory calls translate easily into calls on 
Spring’s address_space object, and the UNIX process 
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server is not involved in handling these calls. In general, 
the Spring virtual memory system is a super-set of UNIX 
virtual memory operations. An interesting exception is 
copy-on-write. The UNIX mmap(2) call with MAP_PRI- 
VATE flag establishes a pseudo copy-on-write mapping, 
since any modifications made to the source memory object 
are visible to the process that establishes the private map- 
ping as long as such writes are made before the private 
copy is written. Spring virtual memory on the other hand 
provides true copy-on-write (modifications to the source 
memory object or to the private copy are not visible to the 
other). We implemented UNIX’s MAP_PRIVATE using 
the copy-on-write implementation of Spring despite the 
difference in semantics and did not encounter any applica- 
tions that cared about the difference in the map semantics. 


5 Implementation Status 


The implementation of the UNIX process server consists 
of 7000 lines of C++, while /ibue.so is implemented using 
14500 lines of code. The effort took approximately 1 per- 
son-year to complete. Around 60% of SunOS 4.1 system 
calls are implemented. The main exceptions are ptrace, 
System V IPC and stream calls, and calls such as sigstack, 
audit, mknod, and mount. Despite these omissions we run 
most SunOS binaries without modifications, including X/ 
NeWS, emacs, vi, csh, make, and various compilers. 


As we described before, we used the Spring file system, 
virtual memory, dynamic linking, networking, and device 
drivers, and we did not have to re-implement any of these 
basic operating system services for the UNIX system. 


The base Spring system as a whole is now very stable and 
usable. The initial implementation of the system was for 
the sun4c architecture (SPARCstation 1, 2). The system 
was then ported to the sun¢m multiprocessor architecture 
(SPARCstation 10 and SPARCserver 600). All system 
servers including the kernel are multi-threaded, and the 
system runs in uniprocessor and symmetric multiprocessor 
configurations. 


The current focus of the Spring project has been on devel- 
oping and implementing the basic architectures. We have 
spent very little time on performance evaluation and tun- 
ing the system. Since we now have a complete system, our 
focus is shifting towards measuring and tuning the system 
and evaluating how well we have achieved our perfor- 
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mance goals. We plan to report on the performance of the 
system in a future report. 


6 Related Work 


In this section we compare our system to two other imple- 
mentations of UNIX on kermmelized systems: MACH 3.0 
with the BSD4.3 Single Server [4] and CHORUS/MixX V.4 


[5]. 


6.1 MACH 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server 


The BSD4.3 Single Server is a MACH task that contains 
an implementation of BSD4.3 [4]. An emulation library is 
loaded into the address space of UNIX processes (using 
virtual memory inheritance starting from /etc/init). A sys- 
tem call typically traps into the MACH kernel and is redi- 
rected back into the emulation library of the trapping 
process. The emulation library then sends a message to the 
BSD server which in turn executes the actual UNIX call. 
The BSD server shares two pages with each UNIX pro- 
cess, which are used to communicate some information 
between the server and its client. 


Unlike the centralized BSD server, our UNIX process 
server only provides support for redirecting signals, keeps 
track of basic relationships among UNIX processes and 
provides support for pipes and local sockets. Moreover, it 
is not involved at all in implementing other UNIX calls, 
such as file system and virtual memory operations. As we 
mentioned before, we rely on native Spring servers for 
such things as the file system, virtual memory, dynamic 
linking, networking protocols, and naming support. How- 
ever, unlike the BSD server implementation, our imple- 
mentation does not currently support statically-linked 
executables (but see Section 7). 


Our implementation does not rely on sharing memory 
between the UNIX process manager and UNIX processes; 
we believe that our implementation works better on 
NUMA machines. Our file system moreover provides con- 
sistent shared files across the network, and in general all 
the servers in our system can be located on more than one 
machine. 
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6.2 CHORUS/MIX V.4 


MiX V.4 is a subsystem built on top of the CHORUS kemel 
[5S]. MiX V.4 is composed of a set of servers that commu- 
nicate through CHORUS IPC. The most important MiX 
V.4 server is the Process Manager (PM) through which cli- 
ent program UNIX calls are directed. Other servers 
include the File Manager (FM) and the Streams Manager 
(StM). 


The CHORUS implementation is perhaps closer to ours in 
that the implementation of the various UNIX functionality 
is split among several CHORUS servers. An important dif- 
ference, however, is that unlike our implementation all 
UNIX process calls in MiX V.4 have to pass through the 
PM on their way to their respective servers. In addition, 
the MiX V.4 implementation is tuned for running the vari- 
ous MiX servers in the supervisor address space [6] 
(although MiX V.4 servers are fully independent and can 
run in independent user spaces). We do not plan on mov- 
ing our servers into supervisor space. 


We share with MiX V.4 the support for network-wide 
shared files and the general distributed nature of the imple- 
mentation. However, we only implement a subset of 
SunOS 4.1 whereas MiX V.4 is a complete implementa- 
tion of SVR4. 


7 Conclusions and Future work 


We implemented a UNIX subsystem on top of a non- 
UNIX object-oriented operating system. As a result we 
were able to run a large number of existing applications on 
Spring. The implementation showed the flexibility of our 
system since we were able to achieve our goals without 
changing Spring. The implementation exercised the under- 
lying system and forced us to complete some missing 
functionality of Spring. 


We believe that a fundamental reason for our successful 
effort was the decision to provide an implementation at the 
man (2) system calls without rewriting any UNIX librar- 
ies. In doing so, we confined our effort to a (relatively) 
well-defined interface that /ibe and other libraries used. 


There are several ways in which we can extend this work: 


Implement the rest of the system calls. SunOS pro- 
vides a rich set of system calls. Although we only 
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implemented a subset of the system calls, we were able 
to run most programs. As we gain more experience 
with the system we may add some of the missing func- 
tionality. 

Provide SunOS 5.0 multi-threaded application 
interfaces. The current implementation is tailored 
toward supporting SunOS 4.1 calls and libraries. Our 
work was developed in parallel with SunOS 5.0. which 
is based on SVR4 and provides a multi-thread applica- 
tion architecture [1]. Now that the 5.0 work is done we 
plan to port to its interfaces. We do not expect that this 
will be difficult since the Spring system and UNIX pro- 
cess server are already multi-threaded, and so is most 
of libue.so. Modifications will mainly be the exten- 
sions made in SunOS 5.0 to the signal model [1]. 


Handle statically-linked binaries. The current imple- 
mentation cannot run statically linked executables. For 
our purposes, we believe that it is not worth the effort 
to provide binary compatibility as most UNIX applica- 
tions are dynamically linked. Moreover we believe that 
the use of dynamic linking will increase in the future. 
Our architecture does not preclude providing such 
functionality, however. Spring provides the ability to 
field domain traps and convert the traps into invoca- 
tions on callback objects. One can provide support for 
statically-linked binaries by establishing a callback 
object on each UNIX domain (where the implementa- 
tion of the callback object resides in the UNIX process 
itself). The implementation can then field the call- 
backs, decode the trap information and then use the 
same libue.so code to execute the calls. 


Move pipes and pty implementation out of the 
UNIX process server. Currently, obtaining pipes and 
ptys, as well as moving data through them, is done 
through the UNIX process server. We can get better 
performance by separating the functionality of setting 
up the connection from data movement. Such an 
implementation would use the UNIX process server for 
setting up the initial connection, but would copy the 
data directly between UNIX processes. 


More efficient exec. The current implementation of 
exec requires that a new domain be created whenever a 
process execs. Another option would be to do the exec 
in place; that is, replace the current domain’s address 
space with the exec’d domains address space. This 
would require that a portion of code always be in each 
domain that can be used for this purpose. 
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¢ Allow access to non-UNIX type objects. Currently, 
UNIX domains can only access those types of objects 
that exist on UNIX. For example, if a stream object 
that were bound somewhere in the name space were 
opened by a UNIX domain and it wasn’t a file the open 
would fail. We should be able to allow UNIX domains 
access to generic Spring objects as long as they support 
the io.sequential_io Spring interface. 


Extend UNIX semantics. An interesting opportunity 
made possible by the Spring system is to extend UNIX 
semantics to a distributed system. New functionality 
such as remote fork and exec operations, and network- 
wide coherent mapped memory can be added without 
much additional effort. Spring object invocation is 
location-independent, and all Spring services are dis- 
tributed in nature. The ability to share memory and 
files across the network in a coherent fashion is already 
provided by Spring virtual memory and file systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


In teaching operating systems at an undergraduate level, we believe that it is important 
to provide a project that is realistic enough to show how real operating systems work, yet is 
simple enough that the students can understand and modify it in significant ways. A number 
of these instructional systems have been created over the last two decades, but recent 
advances in hardware and software design, along with the increasing power of available 
computational resources, have changed the basis for many of the tradeoffs made by these 
syste ms. 


We have implemented an instructional operating system, called Nachos, and designed a 
series of assignments to go with it. Our system includes CPU and device simulators, and it 
runs as a regular UNIX process. Nachos illustrates and takes advantage of modern operating 
systems technology, such as threads and remote procedure calls, recent hardware advances, 
such as RISC’s and the prevalence of memory hierarchies, and modern software design 
techniques, such as protocol layering and object-oriented programming. Nachos has been 
used to teach undergraduate operating systems classes at several universities with positive 


results. 


1 Introduction 


In undergraduate computer science education, 
course projects provide a useful tool for teaching 
basic concepts and for showing how those concepts 
can be used to solve real-world problems. A realis- 
tic project is especially important in undergraduate 
operating systems courses, where many of the con- 
cepts are best taught, we believe, by example and 
experimentation. 


This paper discusses an operating system, simu- 
lation environment, and set of assignments that we 
developed for the undergraduate operating systems 
course at the University of California at Berkeley. 


Over the years, numerous projects have been 
developed for teaching operating systems; among the 
published ones are Tunis [13] and Minix [1] [36]. 
Many of these projects were motivated by the 
development of UNIX [32] in the mid-1970’s. Ear- 
lier operating systems, such as MULTICS [7] and 
OS/360 [25] were far too complicated for an under- 
graduate to understand, much less modify, in a 
semester. Even UNIX itself is too complicated for 
this purpose, but UNIX showed that the core of an 
operating system can be written in only a few dozen 
pages with a few simple but powerful interfaces 


!This work was supported in part by the National 
Science Foundation (CDA-8722788) and the Digital 
Equipment Corporation (the Systems Research Center and 
the External Research Program). Anderson was also 
supported by a National Science Foundation Young 
Investigator Award. 


([23}. Indeed, the project previously used at Berke- 
ley, the TOY Operating System, was originally 
developed by Ken Thompson in 1973. 


The introduction of minicomputers, and later, 
workstations, also aided the development of instruc- 
tional operating systems. Rather than having to run 
the operating system on the bare hardware, comput- 
ing cycles became cheap enough to make it feasible 
to execute an operating system kernel using a simu- 
lation of real hardware. The operating system can 
run as a normal UNIX process, and invoke the simu- 
lator when it would otherwise access physical dev- 
ices or execute user instructions. This vastly 
simplifies operating systems development, by reduc- 
ing the compile-execute-debug cycle and by allowing 
the use of off-the-shelf symbolic debuggers. 
Because of these advantages, many commercial 
operating system development efforts now routinely 
use simulated machines [3]. 


However, recent advances in operating systems, 
hardware architecture, and software engineering have 
left many operating systems projects developed over 
the past two decades out of date. Networking and 
distributed applications are now commonplace. 
Threads are crucial for the construction of both 
operating systems and higher-level concurrent appli- 
cations. And the cost-performance tradeoffs among 
memory, CPU speed and secondary storage are now 
quite different from those imposed by core memory, 
discrete logic, magnetic drums, and card readers. 


For these reasons, we decided to design and 
implement a new teaching operating system and 
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simulation environment. Our system, called Nachos, 
makes it possible to give assignments that require 
students to write significant portions of each of the 
major pieces of a modern operating system: thread 
management, file systems, multiprogramming, virtual 
memory, and networking, We use these assignments 
to illustrate principles of computer system design 
needed to understand the computer systems of today 
and of the future: concurrency and synchronization, 
caching and locality, the tradeoff between simplicity 
and performance, building reliability from unretiable 
components, dynamic scheduling, the power of a 
level of transiation, layering, and distributed comput- 
ing. Facility with these concepts is valuable, we 
believe, even for those students who do not end up 
working in operating system development. 


In building Nachos, we were continually faced 
with a tradeoff between simplicity and realism in 
choosing what code we provided students and what 
we asked students to implement. A careful balance 
is needed between the time students spend reading 
code versus adding features to existing code versus 
learning new concepts. Starting with code that is 
too realistic could lead students to lose sight of key 
ideas in a forest of details. 


Our approach was to build the simplest imple- 
mentation we could think of for each sub-system of 
Nachos; this provides students a working example, 
albeit overly simplistic, of the operation of each 
component of an operating system. The assignments 
ask the students to add functionality to this bare- 
bones system and to improve its performance on 
micro-benchmarks that we provide. As a result of 
our emphasis on simplicity, the Nachos operating 
system is about 2500 lines of code, about half of 
which are devoted to interface descriptions and com- 
ments.* It is thus practical for students to read, 
understand, and modify Nachos during a single 
semester course. By contrast, the UNIX BSD 4.3 
file system by itself, even excluding the device 
drivers, is roughly 5000 lines of code [20]. Since 
we spend only about two to three weeks of the 
semester on file systems, this makes UNIX impracti- 
cal as a basis for an undergraduate operating systems 
course project. 


The first version of Nachos was completed in 
January 1992 and used for one term as the project 
for the undergraduate operating systems course at 
Berkeley. We then revised both the code and the 
assignments, releasing the second version of Nachos 
for public distribution in August 1992. This version 
is currently in use at several universities including 
Stanford, Harvard, Carnegie-Mellon, Colorado State, 
University of Washington, and of course, Berkeley; 


2The hardware simulator takes up another 2500 lines, 
but students do not need to understand the details of its 
operation. 
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Figure 1: Nachos Software Structure 


this paper focuses on describing this version. We 
are also continuing to work to further improve 
Nachos. Nachos currently runs on both DEC MIPS 
and SUN SPARC workstations; we believe that it 
would be straightforward to port Nachos to other 
platforms. 


The rest of this paper describes Nachos in more 
detail. Section 2 provides an overview of Nachos; 
Section 3 describes the Nachos assignments. Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 summarize our experiences. 


2 Nachos Overview 


Figure 1 outlines the internal structure of the 
Nachos instructional software. In Nachos, as in 
many of its predecessor systems, applications, the 
operating system kernel, and the hardware simulator 
run together in a normal UNIX process.? 


In this UNIX process, at the lowest level, 
Nachos simulates the behavior of a standard unipro- 
cessor workstation, including CPU instruction execu- 
tion, address translation, interrupts, and several phy- 
sical I/O devices, such as a disk, a network con- 
troller, and a console. The Nachos operating system 
kernel runs on top of the hardware simulation, pro- 
viding many of the standard features of a modern 
operating system kernel, including threads, a file sys- 
tem, and virtual memory support. User-level appli- 
cations, such as the shell, run on top of this kernel 
via a_ traditional system call interface. For 
efficiency, the hardware simulation and the operating 
system kernel run in native mode, at full speed on 
the underlying physical hardware; we _ simulate 
instruction execution only for user-level application 
code, to allow us to catch user-level page faults and 
other exceptions. 


3By contrast, Minix runs directly on personal computer 
hardware, avoiding the need for simulation. While this 
approach is more realistic, it has the disadvantage of 
making debugging more difficult. 
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Nachos has several significant differences with 
earlier systems: 

@ We can run normal C programs as user pro- 
grams on our operating system, because we 
simulate a standard, well-documented, instruc- 
tion set (MIPS R2/3000 integer instructions 
[15]). In the past, operating systems projects 
typically simulated their own ad hoc instruc- 
tion set, requiring user programs to be written 
in a special purpose assembly language. 
Because the R2/3000 is a RISC, our instruc- 
tion set simulation code is only about 10 
pages long. 

@ We accurately simulate the behavior of a net- 
work of workstations, each running Nachos. 
We connect Nachos ‘‘machines’’, each run- 
ning as a UNIX process, together via UNIX 
sockets, simulating a local area network. A 
thread on one ‘‘machine’’ can then send a 
packet to a thread running on a different 
‘‘machine’’; of course, both are simulated on 
the same physical hardware. 

@ Our simulation is deterministic. Debugging 
non-repeatable execution sequences is a fact 
of life for professional operating system 
engineers, but it did not seem advisable for us 
to make this experience our students’ first 
introduction to operating systems. Instead of 
using UNIX signals to simulate asynchronous 
devices such as the disk and the timer, 
Nachos maintains a simulated time that is 
incremented whenever a user program exe- 
cutes an instruction and whenever a call is 
made to certain low-level operating system 
routines. Interrupt handlers are then invoked 
when the simulated time reaches the appropri- 
ate point.? 

® Our simulation is randomizable to add 
unpredictable, but repeatable, behavior. For 
instance, the network simulation randomly 
chooses which packets to drop; provided the 
initial seed to the random number generator is 
the same, however, the behavior of the system 
is repeatable. 

@ We hide our hardware simulation routines 
from the rest of Nachos via a machine- 
dependent interface layer [31]. For example, 
we define an abstract disk that accepts 
requests to read and write disk sectors and 
provides an interrupt handler to be called on 
request completion. The details of our disk 
simulator are hidden behind this abstraction, 
in much the same way that disk device 


4The one aspect of the simulation we did not make 
reproducible was the precise timing of network 
communications. Since this came at the end of the 
semester, it did not seem to cause problems. We are 
working on providing precise network timing for the 
next release of Nachos. 
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specific details are isolated in a normal 
operating system. One advantage to using a 
machine-dependent interface layer is to help 
students understand that they are building a 
real operating system: the Nachos kernel 
could be ported to a physical machine simply 
by replacing the hardware simulation with real 
hardware and some machine-dependent driver 
routines. Another advantage is to make clear 
to students what portions of Nachos can be 
modified (the kernel and the applications) 
versus what portions are off limits (the 
hardware simulation — at least until they take 
a computer architecture course). We did not 
make this distinction clear in our first version 
of Nachos, to our later regret. 

@ Nachos is implemented in a subset of C++ 
[34]. Object-oriented programming is becom- 
ing more popular, and we found that it was a 
natural idiom for stressing the importance of 
modularity and clean interfaces in building 
operating systems. To simplify matters, we 
omitted certain aspects of the C++ language: 
derived classes, operator and function over- 
loading, C++ streams, and generics. We also 
kept inlines to a minimum. Although our stu- 
dents did not know C++ before taking our 
course, we found that they learned our subset 
of the language very easily. 

@ The Nachos assignments take a quantitative 
approach to operating system design. Fre- 
quently, the choice of how to implement some 
piece of operating system functionality comes 
down to a tradeoff between simplicity and 
performance. We believe that teaching stu- 
dents how to make informed decisions about 
tradeoffs is one of the key roles of an under- 
graduate operating systems course. The 
Nachos hardware simulation reflects current 
hardware performance characteristics; we 
exploit this by having students measure and 
explain the performance of their implementa- 
tions on some simple benchmarks that we pro- 
vide. 


3 The Assignments 


Nachos contains five major components, each 
the focus of one assignment given during the semes- 
ter: thread management and synchronization, the file 
system, user-level multiprogramming support, the 
virtual memory system, and networking. Each 
assignment is designed to build upon previous ones; 
for instance, every part of Nachos uses thread primi- 
tives for managing concurrency. This reflects part of 
the charm of developing operating systems: you get 
to ‘‘use what you build.’’ 


In this section, we discuss each of the five 
assignments in turn, describing the hardware simula- 
tion facilities and the operating system structures we 
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provide, along with what we ask the students to 
implement. The assignments are intended to be of 
roughly equal size, each taking 3 weeks of a 15 
week semester course. The file system assignment 
appears from two semesters experience to be the 
hardest of the five; the multiprogramming assign- 
ment seems to give students the least difficulty. We 
spend on average 30-45 minutes in section each 
week discussing the assignments. Students work in 
pairs, and we conduct 15 minute graded design 
reviews after every assignment with each team. We 
found that the design reviews were very helpful at 
encouraging students to design before implementing. 


Thread Management 


The first assignment introduces the concepts of 
threads and concurrency. We provide students with 
a basic working thread system and an implementa- 
tion of semaphores; the assignment is to implement 
Mesa-style locks and condition variables [18] using 
semaphores, and then to implement solutions to a 
number of concurrency problems using these syn- 
chronization primitives [5]. For instance, we ask 
students to program a simple producer-consumer 
interaction through a bounded buffer, using condition 
variables to denote the ‘“‘buffer empty’’ and ‘‘buffer 
full’’ states. 


In much the same way as pointers for begin- 
ning programmers, understanding concurrency 
requires a conceptual leap on the part of students. 
Contrary to Dijkstra [8], we believe that the best 
way to teach concurrency is with a ‘‘hands-on’’ 
approach. Nachos helps in two ways. First, thread 
management in Nachos is explicit: students can 
trace, literally statement by statement, what happens 
during a context switch from one thread to another, 
both from the perspective of an outside observer and 
from that of the threads involved. We believe this 
experience is crucial to de-mystifying concurrency. 
Precisely because C and C++ allow nothing to be 
swept under the covers, concurrency may be easier 
to understand (although harder to use) in these pro- 
gramming languages than in_ those explicitly 
designed for concurrency, such as Ada [26], 
Modula-3 [27], and Concurrent Euclid [13]. 


Second, a working thread system, as in Nachos, 
allows students to practice writing concurrent pro- 
grams and to test out those programs. Even experi- 
enced programmers find it difficult to think con- 
currently; a widely used OS textbook had an error in 
one of its concurrent algorithms that went undetected 
for several years. When we first used Nachos, we 
omitted many of the practice problems we now 
include in the assignment, thinking that students 
would see enough concurrency in the rest of the pro- 
ject. In retrospect, the result was that many students 
were still making concurrency errors even in the 
final phase of the project. 
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Our thread system is based on FastThreads [2]. 
Our primary goal was simplicity, to reduce the effort 
required for students to trace the behavior of the 
thread system. Our implementation takes a total of 
about 10 pages of C++ and a page of MIPS assem- 
bly code. For simplicity, thread scheduling is nor- 
mally non-preemptive, but to emphasize the impor- 
tance of critical sections and synchronization, we 
have a command-line option that causes threads to 
be time-sliced at ‘‘random’’, but repeatable, points 
in the program. Concurrent programs are correct 
only if they work when ‘‘a context switch can hap- 
pen at any time.”’ 


File Systems 


Real file systems can be very complex artifacts. 
The UNIX file system, for example, has at least 
three levels of indirection — the per-process file 
descriptor table, the system-wide open file table, and 
the in-core inode table — before one even gets to 
disk blocks [24]. As a result, in order to build a file 
system that is simple enough for students to read and 
understand in a couple of weeks, we were forced to 
make some hard choices as to where to sacrifice 
realism. 


We provide a basic working file system 
Stripped of as much functionality as possible. While 
the file system has an interface similar to that of 
UNIX [32] (cast in terms of C++ objects), it also 
has many significant limitations with respect to com- 
mercial file systems: there is no synchronization 
(only one thread can access the file system at a 
time), files have a very small maximum size, files 
have a fixed size once created, there is no caching or 
buffering of file data, the file name space is com- 
pletely flat (there is no hierarchical directory struc- 
ture), and there is no attempt at providing robustness 
across machine and disk crashes. As a result, our 
basic file system takes only about 15 pages of code. 


The assignment is first, to correct some of these 
limitations, and second, to improve the performance 
of the resulting file system. We list a few possible 
optimizations, such as caching and disk scheduling, 
but it is up to the students to decide which are the 
most cost-effective for our benchmark (the sequential 
write and then read of a large file). 


At the hardware level, we provide a disk simu- 
lator, which accepts ‘‘read sector’’ and ‘‘write sec- 
tor’? requests and signals the completion of an 
Operation via an interrupt. The disk data is stored in 
a UNIX file; read and write sector operations are 
performed using normal UNIX file reads and writes. 
After the UNIX file is updated, we calculate how 
long the simulated disk operation should have taken 
(from the track and sector of the request), and set an 
interrupt to occur that far in the future. Read and 
write sector requests (emulating hardware) return 
immediately; higher level software is responsible for 
waiting until the interrupt occurs. 
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We made several mistakes along the way in 
developing the Nachos file system. In our first 
attempt, the file system was much more realistic 
than the current one, but it also took more than four 
times as much code. We were forced to re-write it 
to cut it down to something that students could 
quickly read and understand. When we handed out 
this simpler file system, we did not provide enough 
code for it to be completely working, leaving out file 
read and file write to be written by students as part 
of the assignment. Although these are fairly 
Straightforward to implement, the fact that our code 
did not work meant that students had difficulty 
understanding how each of the pieces of the file sys- 
tem fit together. 


We also initially gave students the option of 
which limitations to fix; from our experience, we 
found that students learned the most from fixing the 
first four listed above. In particular, the students 
who chose to implement a hierarchical directory 
structure found that although it was conceptually 
simple, the implementation required a relatively 
large amount of code. 


Finally, many modern file systems include 
some form of write-ahead logging [11] [16] or log- 
structure [33], simplifying crash recovery. The 
assignment now completely ignores this issue, but 
we are currently looking at ways to do crash 
recovery by adding simple write-ahead logging code 
to the baseline Nachos file system. As it stands, the 
choice of whether or not to address crash recovery is 
simply a tradeoff. In the limited amount of time 
available, we ask students to focus on how basic file 
systems work, how the file abstraction allows disk 
data layout to be radically changed without changing 
the file system interface, and and how caching can 
be used to improve I/O performance. 


Multiprogramming 


In the third assignment, we provide code to 
create a user address space, load a Nachos file con- 
taining an executable image into user memory, and 
then to run the program. Our initial code is res- 
tricted to running only a single user program at a 
time. Students expand on this base to support mul- 
tiprogramming. Students implement a variety of 
system calls (such as UNIX fork and exec) as well 
as a user-level shell. We also ask them to optimize 
the multiprogramming performance of their system 
on a mixed workload of I/O- and CPU-bound jobs. 


While we supply relatively little Nachos code 
as part of this assignment, the hardware simulation 
does require a fair amount of code. We simulate the 
entire MIPS R2/3000 integer instruction set and a 
simple single-level page table translation scheme. 
(For this assignment, a program’s entire virtual 
address space must be mapped into physical 
memory; true virtual memory is left for assignment 
four.) In addition, we provide students an abstraction 
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that hides most of the details of the MIPS object 
code format. 


This assignment requires few conceptual leaps, 
but it does tie together the work of the previous two 
assignments, resulting in a usable, albeit limited, 
operating system. Because our simulator can run C 
programs, our students found it easy to write the 
shell and other utility programs (such as UNIX 
‘“‘cat’’) to exercise their system. (One overly ambi- 
tious student attempted to port emacs.) The assign- 
ment illustrates that there is little difference between 
writing user code and writing operating system ker- 
nel code, except that user code runs in its own 
address space, isolating the kernel from user errors. 


One important topic we chose to leave out 
(again, as a tradeoff against time constraints) is the 
trend toward a small-kernel operating system struc- 
ture, where pieces of the operating system are split 
off into user-level servers [37]. Because of its 
modular design, it would be straightforward to move 
Nachos towards a small-kernel. structure, except that 
(i) we have no symbolic debugging support for user 
programs and (ii) we would need a stub compiler to 
make it easy to make procedure calls across address 
spaces [4]. 

Virtual Memory 


Assignment four asks students to replace their 
simple memory management code from the previous 
assignment with a true virtual memory system, that 
is, one that presents to each user program the 
abstraction of an (almost) unlimited virtual memory 
size by using main memory as a cache for the disk. 
We provide no new hardware or operating system 
components for this assignment. 


The assignment has three parts. First, students 
implement the mechanism for page fault handling — 
their code must catch the page fault, find the needed 
page on disk, find a page frame in memory to hold 
the needed page (writing the old contents of the page 
frame to disk if it is dirty), read the new page from 
disk into memory, adjust the page table entry, and 
then resume the execution of the program. This 
mechanism can take advantage of what the students 
have built in previous assignments: the backing store 
for an address space can be simply represented as a 
Nachos file, and synchronization is needed when 
multiple page faults occur concurrently. 


The second part of the assignment is to devise 
a policy for managing the memory as a cache — for 
deciding which page to toss out when a new page 
frame is needed, in what circumstances (if any) to 
do read-ahead, when to write unused dirty pages 
back to disk, and how many pages to bring in before 
initially starting to run a program [20] [21]. 

These policy questions can have a large impact 
on overall system performance, in part because of 
the large and increasing gap between CPU speed and 
disk latency — this gap has widened by two orders of 
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magnitude in only the last decade. Unfortunately, 
the simplest policies often have unacceptable perfor- 
mance. To encourage students to implement realis- 
tic policies, the third part of the assignment is to 
measure the performance of the paging system on a 
benchmark we provide — a matrix multiply program 
where the matrices do not fit in memory. This 
workload is clearly not representative of real-life 
paging behavior, but it is simple enough that stu- 
dents can understand the impact of policy changes 
on the application. Further, the application illus- 
trates some of the problems with caching — small 
changes in the implementation of matrix multiply 
can have a large impact on performance [17]. 


Networking 


Although distributed systems have become 
increasingly important commercially, most instruc- 
tional operating systems do not have a networking 
component. To address this, the capstone of the pro- 
ject is to write a significant and interesting distri- 
buted application. 


At the hardware level, each UNIX process run- 
ning Nachos represents a uniprocessor workstation. 
We simulate the behavior of a network of worksta- 
tions by running multiple copies of Nachos, each in 
its own UNIX process, and by using UNIX sockets 
to pass network packets from one Nachos 
‘‘machine’’ to another. The Nachos operating sys- 
tem can communicate with other systems by sending 
packets into the simulated network; the transmission 
is actually accomplished by socket send and receive. 
The Nachos network provides unreliable transmis- 
sion of limited-size packets from machine to 
machine. The likelihood that any packet will be 
dropped can be set as a command-line option, as can 
the seed used to determine which packets are ‘‘ran- 
domly’’ chosen to be dropped. Packets are dropped 
but never corrupted, so that checksums are not 
required. 


To show students how to use the network and, 
at the same time, to illustrate the benefits of layer- 
ing, we built a simple post office protocol on top of 
the network. The post office layer provides a set of 
‘“‘mailboxes’’ that serve to route incoming packets to 
the appropriate waiting thread. Messages sent 
through the post office also contain a return address 
to be used for acknowledgements. 


The assignment is first to provide reliable 
transmission of arbitrary-sized packets, and then to 
build a distributed application on top of that service. 
Supporting arbitrary-sized packets is straightforward 
— one need merely to split any large packet into 
fixed-size pieces, add fragment serial numbers, and 
send them one by one. Reliability is more interest- 
ing, requiring a careful analysis and design to be 
implemented correctly. To reduce the time to do the 
assignment, we do not ask students to implement 
congestion control or window management, although 
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of course these are important issues in protocol 
design [12]. 

The choice of how to complete the project is 
left up to the students’ creativity. We do make a 
few suggestions: multi-user UNIX talk, a distributed 
file system with caching [28], a process migration 
facility [9], distributed virtual memory [22], a gate- 
way protocol that is robust to machine crashes. 
Perhaps the most interesting application a student 
built was a distributed version of the ‘‘battleship’’ 
game, with each player on a different machine. This 
illustrated the role of distributed state, since each 
machine kept only its local view of the gameboard; 
it also exposed several performance problems in our 
hardware simulation which we have since fixed. 


Perhaps the biggest limitation of our current 
implementation is that we do not model network per- 
formance correctly, because we do not keep the 
timers on each of the Nachos machines synchronized 
with one another. We are currently working on 
addressing this problem, using distributed simulation 
techniques for efficiency [6] [14]. With this, we will 
be able to benchmark the performance of the stu- 
dents’ network protocols; this will also enable stu- 
dents to implement parallel algorithms for message- 
passing multiprocessors as the final part of the pro- 
ject. 


4 Lessons Learned 


Designing and implementing Nachos taught us 
a lot about how instructional software should be put 
together, and provided insights on how students learn 
about complex systems. In this section, we discuss 
some of the lessons that we learned. 


In devising the assignments, we had to decide 
which pieces of the Nachos code to provide students 
and which pieces to leave for students to write them- 
selves. At one extreme, we could have provided stu- 
dents only the hardware simulation routines, leaving 
a tabula rasa for students to build an entire operat- 
ing system from scratch. This seemed impractical, 
given the scope of what we wanted students to 
achieve during the semester. 


Since our goal was to maximize learning for 
the amount of student effort expended, we at first 
provided students with the mundane and the techni- 
cally difficult parts of the operating system, such as 
generic list and bitmap management routines on the 
one hand, and low level thread context switch code 
on the other. We did this by writing the entire 
operating system from scratch, and then ripping out 
the parts that we thought students should write for 
themselves. 


We found, however, that code (if simple 
enough) can be very useful at illustrating how some 
piece of the operating system should behave. The 
key is that the code has to be able to run standalone, 
without further effort on the part of students. Our 
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thread system, although limited, could show exactly 
what happens when one thread relinquishes a proces- 
sor to another thread. By contrast, when we pro- 
vided students with less than a working file system, 
students had difficulty understanding how the pieces 
of the file system fit together. Similarly, we initially 
left to students the definition of the system call inter- 
face, including how parameters were to be passed 
from user code to the kernel. A simple example 
would have avoided the resulting confusion. 


Of course, reading code by itself can be a bor- 
ing and pointless exercise; we addressed this by 
keeping our code as simple as possible, and by ask- 
ing students to modify it in fairly fundamental ways. 
The result is that the assignments focus on the more 
interesting aspects of operating systems, where trade- 
offs exist so that there is no single right answer. 


Another lesson that we learned from experience 
was the need to add a quantitative aspect to the 
assignments. We explicitly encouraged students to 
implement simple solutions to the assignments, to 
avoid sprawling complexity. But because we initially 
had no standard benchmarks for measuring the per- 
formance of student implementations, students 
tended to devise overly simplistic solutions, where 
only a bit more effort was needed to be realistic. 
We hope that the performance tests that we have 
since added will encourage students to identify when 
complexity is justified by its benefits. In the future, 
we also intend to experiment with a different 
approach towards this same end — to ask students to 
explain what performance they would expect from 
their implementation, along with the likely effect of 
different performance optimizations, on a simple 
benchmark. The idea would be to encourage stu- 
dents to reason about the performance of their sys- 
tem, instead of simply making changes and measur- 
ing the result. 


Finally, we were not able to find a textbook to 
adequately explain many of the concepts used in 
Nachos, particularly in the areas of concurrency and 
networking. For instance, the operating system text- 
book we ended up using only lightly touches on 
locks and condition variables; instead, it devotes 
most of a chapter to describing how to build critical 
sections using only memory read and memory write 
operations as primitives. Yet every operating system 
that we know of implements critical sections using 
interrupt disable and/or memory read-modify-write 
instructions. 


To address this, we supplemented the textbook 
with a few relevant papers, namely: Birrell [5], 
Ritchie and Thompson [32], McKusick, et al. [24], 
Gray [10], Levy and Lipman [21], Hedrick [12], and 
Lampson [19]. We found that many of our students 
could understand and use the key ideas from these 
papers, particularly when we gave them a roadmap 
to each paper’s terminology. An important side goal 
was to de-mystify reading research papers — one way 
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for students to continue their education after gradua- 
tion to keep up with the rapid pace of technological 
change in our industry. 


5 Conclusions 


We have written an instructional operating sys- 
tem, called Nachos. It is designed to reflect recent 
advances in hardware and software technology, to 
illustrate modern operating system concepts, and, 
more broadly, to help teach students how to design 
complex computer systems. Nachos has been used 
in undergraduate operating systems courses at 
several universities, and the results were positive. 
We plan to use Nachos in future semesters, and we 
have made it publicly available in the hope that oth- 
ers will also find it useful. 
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7 Availability 
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The Design and Implementation of a 
Mobile Internetworking Architecture 


John Ioannidis & Gerald Q. Maguire Jr. —- Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


We present the design, implementation, and evaluation of Mobile*IP, a set of IP-based protocols and 
mechanisms to support host mobility throughout the Internet. The design requires changes only in the mobile 
hosts and their special routers; leaves transport and higher protocols unaffected, and requires no changes in 
the device drivers for individual interfaces. No modifications whatsoever are needed in non-mobile hosts 
and routers, the system scales well, and has no single points of failure. We have implemented Mobile*IP 
under Mach 2.6, and the code is readily portable to any version of Unixthat uses Berkeley networking code. 


1 Introduction 
Motivation 


The continuing drop in prices and increase in func- 
tionality of personal, portable computers, the increas- 
ing availability of wireless networking options as well 
as wide-area research and commercial networking of- 
ferings, and an increased desire of users to carry these 
systems and connections with them while they travel, 
suggests a marketplace and a user base ripe for introduc- 
ing transparent network mobility to existing networking 
architectures. The proliferation of terms such as No- 
madic Computing, Personal Communications Networks, 
(2, 4, 13, 20, 21, 23], as well as the rapid expansion of 
more established technologies such as the Cellular Phone 
System [11], pagers, the new cordless phones [22], etc., 
suggest that the mobile/wireless industry is moving fast. 
However, there is no clear sense of what services should 
be supported or what infrastructure is required. 


We expect that in a few years, wireless/mobile sup- 
port will be as widespread in educational, research, and 
business environments as Ethernet or other LAN connec- 
tions are today. Rather than trying to define and predict 
specific applications, we looked at the general problem of 
mobile data communications and designed a solution that 
works across a wide variety of technologies and applica- 
tions, and interoperates with the Internet. Our design 
was first described in [8] and fully specified in [9], and a 
reference implementation is freely available. 


This paper documents our implementation, provid- 
ing a reasonable amount of detail of the software struc- 
ture, and evaluates its performance. It is also intended to 
serve as an guide, in conjunction with [9], to other peo- 
ple wishing to implement Mobile*IP on their platforms. 


In the remainder of this section, we outline our design 
goals, and give a summary overview of how our system 
works. The next Section discusses the rationale behind 
the particular addressing and routing mechanisms that 
we chose. Sections 3 and 4 describe the software design, 
implementation details, and performance, in the Mobile 
Support Routers and Mobile Hosts, respectively. Section 
5 describes the additional software components needed 
for Popups (that is, Mobile Hosts migrating outside their 
home networks), and Section 6 completes the paper. 


Design Goals 


The concept of routing for mobile hosts is not a 
new one [7, 10, 12, 24]; these previous designs, however, 
are impractical in today’s Internet, with its vast number 
of applications, hosts, and networking infrastructure. We 
have developed a new approach, optimized for localized 
mobility, driven by the following design goals: 


e Work within the TCP/IP protocol suite [17] [18]. 
Provide Internet-wide mobility. 

e A mobile host always keeps its IP address, called its 
“Home Address”, 

Optimize local-area mobility without sacrificing 
performance or functionality of the general case. 
Transport-layer and higher protocols should be left 
untouched. 

No applications should change in order to run on or 
be used from mobile hosts. 

e The infrastructure, that is, non-mobile hosts, routers, 
routing protocols, etc. should be left untouched. 
Mobility should be handled at the network layer. 

e Minimize points of failure. 

e Beresponsive and scale well. 
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The rationale behind those choices is presented in the 
aforementioned papers. In summary, it is crucially im- 
portant for mobile hosts to maintain their IP address as 
they move, since their IP address is also used as the End- 
point Identifier (EID) [15] for connections, and trying to 
notify transport protocols and applications that the host 
address has changed was deemed unrealistic. In addi- 
tion, we did not expect our approach to be adopted if 
it required ordinary hosts and routers to be modified in 
order to talk to mobile machines. Lastly, we wanted to 
achieve mobility with the least amount of impact to the 
rest of the network. These goals were met by decoupling 
routing to/from the mobile hosts from routing to/from the 
rest of the network; by requiring the Mobile Hosts (MHs) 
to have IP addresses from a reserved subnet or subnets; 
and having a special class of routers, called the Mobile 
Support Routers (MSRs), route packets between the MHs 
and the rest of the network. 


Overview of Operations 


Figure 1 shows a small portion of a campus net- 
work that supports mobile hosts. Each MSR defines one 
or more cells, one for each network interface. The cells 
may be wireless (RF or IR), wired (Ethernet, token-ring, 
FDDI) or just groups of point-to-point links where mo- 
biles can attach. In the example shown in Figure 1, there 
is only one cell per MSR, and all mobiles have RF inter- 
faces. Three MSRs, one MH, and one non-mobile host 
are shown, as well as the routers (R and Rw) linking the 
three segments together and to the outside world. 
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Figure 1: Sample Campus. 


In each cell, the MSR broadcasts a periodic Bea- 
con. MHs entering the cell receive the Beacon, send a 
Greeting to the MSR, which answers with an Greeting 
Acknowledgement (as shown by the three thin solid ar- 
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rows between the mobile and MSR-A. If the mobile was 
previously in MSR-B’s cell, it will also send a Forward- 
ing Pointer (FWDPTR) notifying it of its migration, which 
should be acknowledged with a Forwarding Acknowl- 
edgement (FWDACK). Once in MSR-A’s cell, the MH sets 
it as its default router to the world, and MSR-A marks the 
MH as “local”. IP datagrams from an MH to another 
MH in the same cell are processed locally. IP datagrams 
from an MH to a non-mobile host anywhere else on the 
Internet are routed in the usual manner. IP datagrams 
from a non-mobile host are sent to the “nearest” MSR; 
if the target MH is served by that MSR, the datagram 
is simply forwarded to the MH. Otherwise, if the MSR 
knows which MSR is currently handling the MH, it en- 
capsulates the datagram in another datagram (shown by 
the change of gray density in the arrow going from NMH 
through MSR-C, and on to MSR-A via the router R, and 
sends it to that other MSR, which decapsulates it and de- 
livers it to the MH. If the original MSR (in the example, 
MSR-C) does not know where the MH is, it queries the 
other MSRs (it can also query a name-location server), 
and the one handling the MH will respond; the response 
is cached as long as there is traffic to the target MH, and 
future datagrams do not cause a new query. Finally if an 
MH sends a datagram to an MH in a different cell, the 
first MH’s MSR will receive it and tunnel the datagram 
to the MSR handling the other MH. 


Mobiles that wish to connect from outside their 
home network and still appear to be hosts belonging to 
that network, acquire a temporary address, called the 
Nonce Address, in the foreign subnet, then use it to first 
handshake with one of its home MSRs, and then tunnel 
packets to and from an MSR from their home network. 


2 Network Considerations 


The main problem of trying to add mobility to 
IP, is that the IP address of a host is, at once, an End- 
point Identifier (EID), that is, a (unique) name used 
to identify the connections to and from the host, and 
also an address, that is, an indication of where the 
host is, and thus how to reach it (route packets to 
it). The address has structure (<network, subnet, 
[subnet...], host>) to make routing scale. This 
structure, however, implies that the IP address of a host 
is determined by the subnet in which it is connected; or- 
dinarily, if it were to move to another subnet, it would 
have to change its IP address. Since such changes were 
deemed unacceptable, we came up with a design that 
avoids this problem. In this section, we discuss the de- 
sign alternatives and the reason behind our choice. 
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Routing and Addressing Architecture 


In order to allow hosts to move within an adminis- 
trative domain, (e.g., a business network or a university 
campus) without changing their IP address, some aspect 


of the nature of their IP address would have to be changed. 


The options were: 


e Discard the ‘unique-identifier’ aspect. That is, when 
a host migrates, it is assigned a new IP address. 
Transport-level and higher protocols, including ap- 
plications, would need to deal with such changes, 
and therefore this is not an acceptable option. 

e Flatten the structure, at least for the mobile hosts, 
which would imply distributing per-host routes in 
all routers in the campus. As we shall see in Section 
2, this is prohibitively expensive for large networks 

e Extend the notion of ‘subnet’ to convey not just a 
connected network, but also a Virtual subnet which 
consists of a set of partitioned physical networks 
(which we shall call cells) linked with tunnels. The 
mobile hosts belong to this virtual network. 


In the third option, all Mobile Hosts have addresses 
in the same logical IP subnet, the Mobile Subnet. This is 
the so-called ‘embedded network’ approach [1]. Routes 
to the Mobile Subnet are via the Mobile Support Routers; 
thus, to route to a mobile, it is necessary to first route 
to the nearest MSR, which will tunnel the datagram to 
the mobile’s MSR, which will subsequently deliver the 
datagram to the target mobile. This way, only the MSRs 
have to know where each mobile is (as opposed to ev- 
ery router), thus reducing the amount of routing updates 
necessary. Tunneling is necessary because the datagrams 
may have to traverse multiple routers, and eventually 
an MSR, in order to reach their destination, and these 
intermediate routers do not know how to route to the par- 
ticular mobile; all they know is how to route to the mobile 
subnet. 


MSRs advertise routes to the Mobile Subnet us- 
ing ordinary Internal Routing Protocols, such as RIP(5], 
Hello[{14], IGRP(6], etc. In selecting the routing proto- 
col and the redistribution parameters of the route(s) to 
the Mobile Subnet, care must be taken to ensure that the 
nearest active MSR is always used as an entry router to 
the Mobile Subnet; poor configuration may result in all 
the campus routers routing traffic to exactly one MSR, 
usually as a result of having the internal routers trust each 
other more than the MSRs as far as routing updates are 
concerned. 


Each MSR ‘supports’ one or more cells. Since 
any mobile may be in any cell, all cells have the same 
subnet number. The result of this architecture is that the 
mobile subnet is really comprised of many unconnected 
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physical network segments, the cells. In order to make 
this partitioned network appear as a single subnet, the 
MSRs exchange information about which mobiles are 
where, and tunnel datagrams between them when they 
are required to route a datagram destined for a mobile in 
another MSR’s cell. 


Two protocols were defined for the purposes of 
supporting Internet Mobility: The IP-inside-IP Encap- 
sulation protocol (IPIP), and the Mobile Internetworking 
Control Protocol (MICP). Their numbers, assigned by the 
Internet Assigned Numbers Authority [19] are as follows: 


#define IPPROTO IPIP 94 
#define IPPROTO_MICP 95 


Encapsulation is a common technique for deliver- 
ing data to a remote endpoint through routers that do not 
know how to route to that endpoint. In the case of Mo- 
bile*IP, encapsulation is used between MSRs to deliver IP 
datagrams whose destination address is a mobile served 
by the target MSR. The alternative to encapsulation is to 
use source routing to first route to the MSR handling the 
target MH, and from there deliver the packet to its desti- 
nation. Source routing has, however, several problems; 
it is an IP option, and as such, it needs extra processing in 
every router the packet goes through; it interferes with a 
potentially already present SSRR, LSRR, or RR option; 
the transmitted IP packet may not have enough space left 
in the header to handle an additional source route; and 
finally, unless it is specifically stripped at the last-hop 
router, the option is sent over the (potentially slow) link 
between the MSR and the MH, thus increasing the traffic 
in a possibly slow link. It is also impossible to do nested 
tunneling with source routing, whereas it is possible to 
encapsulate an already encapsulated packet (a practice 
not recommended, but still feasible). The overhead in 
terms of additional network traffic due to larger packets, 
is higher for encapsulation than it is for source routing (20 
octets in the case of IPIP encapsulation, versus 12 octets 
(option header plus twice four octets for the IP addresses 
of the source and target MSR, plus padding) in the case of 
source-routing), but the benefits of using encapsulation 
outweigh the additional eight octets per packet. 


MICP is the protocol used to acquire and distribute 
information about MHs. The various packet types, as 
referred to later in the document, are PING, BEACON, 
GREETING, GRACK, GRNACK, FWDPTR, FWDACK, WHO- 
HAS, IHAVE, OTHERHAS, and POPUP. The exact contents 
are defined in [9]. 


Separate IP protocols were necessary (rather than 
using UDP) both to keep the datagram size down and 
because all of IPIP and some of MICP processing is done 
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in the kernel. The exact formats are documented in [9], 
and their implementation is described later in this paper. 


In summary, using MICP for discovery and IPIP for 
tunneling, the MSRs ‘conspire’ to ‘heal’ the partitioned 
network, and make a collection of heterogeneous network 
fragments appear to the rest of the network as a seamless 
subnet. 


Route Dissemination 


Assume that an organization network has Nr 
routers, of which N yy are MSRs, and N,, mobile hosts. 
Let 4s be the mobility of MHs, expressed in number of 
cell switches per MH per unit time. Also, let » be the 
average number of hosts, mobile or not, that an MH is 
communicating with (i.e., receives file service from, has 
virtual circuit connections to, etc.). Observe that p is a 
function of the users’ mobility habits, but also of the size 
of the network, and the size of its cells; a denser higher- 
speed, network, will tend to have smaller, more confined 
cells (to support larger numbers of mobiles at higher data 
rates). The value of yt can vary widely, from 10 switches 
per second (e.g., a car driving through a densely popu- 
lated area with very small cells, ‘microcells’), to 1074 
(switches per second), or less than once an hour (e.g., 
students moving between classrooms, managers moving 
between meetings, etc.). The quantity Nj, xX p gives 
the number of cell switches per unit time in the network. 
y, on the other hand, will tend to be fairly constant and 
small, probably below 10. Naturally, such numbers are 
very rough estimates, and are derived by considering 
what the mobility profile of an average user would be, 
and how many servers/services that users would be ac- 
cessing. More experience with mobile data networking is 
needed before more accurate estimates can be obtained. 
In the remainder of this section, we shall use p = .001 
(roughly three times an hour), and vy = S. 


Let us now justify the decision to use an embed- 
ded network approach, as opposed to simply distributing 
host routes among the organization’s network’s routers. 
If host-routes were to be distributed every time a host 
moves, as would be the case in a non-embedded-network 
solution, the load imposed on the network would be pro- 
portional to the number of routers involved, the number 
of mobile hosts, and their mobility. The routing traffic 
would thus be Thostroutes = Nr < Nm X p, Expressed in 
number of (routing update) messages per unit time. Note 
that this quantity essentially increases quadratically with 
the size of the network, as both the number of routers and 
the number of mobile hosts are a measure of the size of 
the network. 


If host routes are not used, but rather an embedded- 
network approach is adopted, the problem of how to in- 
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form MSRs of where each MH is still remains. There 
are two extreme solutions: whenever an MH migrates in- 
form all the MSRs, or whenever an MSR needs to know 
the location of an MH, in queries the other MSRs. Let 
us examine the traffic imposed on the network by such 
arrangements. In both cases, tunneling would be neces- 
sary to get the packets through, thus increasing the data 
traffic on the network; however, this increase is small 
(if the average packet size is 500 octets, it is 4%), but 
more important, it is predictable and the resulting traffic 
increase is smoother and varies linearly with the size of 
the network (i.e., the number of MHs). 


The first case is similar to the host-routes case, 
except that now only MSRs are involved; presumably, 
Nr >> Nw, (notice that Nr includes Ny) and hence 
the routing traffic generated, Tyysrroutes = Nu X Nm X 
pi, is already smaller than Thostroutes- This is at the 
expense of having to encapsulate each message in IPIP. 





Figure 2: Traffic from distributing routes among MSRs. 


The second case is similar to the way ARP[16] 
works. In ARP, when a host needs to map an IP address 
toa hardware address, it broadcasts an ARP request on the 
local network, and the host with the requested IP address 
responds. Here, an MSR needs the IP address of another 
MSR handling an MH, and it multicasts a request, asking 
for the handler. The important points are: 


1. The requests only happen when there has not been 
traffic between the mobile and the host it is trying to 
communicate with. 

2. The results of the queries are cached to minimize 
requests. 

3. The resulting traffic is proportional to the number of 
other hosts a mobile is communicating with. 
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Figure 6: Time spent encapsulating and sending data- 
grams. 


4 Mobile Host Software 


An MH that only moves around its own campus 
needs no kernel modifications, as it always relies on 
an MSR for service. It needs, however, to handshake 
with the MSRs and reset the default route whenever it 
changes cells. The program handling these operations is 
mhmicp; it uses an IPPROTO_MICP raw socket to talk 
to its MSR(s), and thus needs to run as root. 


Data Structures 


An MH keeps two kinds of information: 


Configuration information: Its IP address and net- 
mask, the waiting-for-beacon and waiting-for-ack 
timeouts, and the the number of beacons to be lost 
before it starts hunting for a new MSR. Also, the 
name of a script (huntscript) to run when it 
needs to hunt for a new beacon. 

State: The following variables define the state of the 
mhmicp process. 


e currentstate; one of WIG4BEACON, BC- 
NRXED, INCELL, and INCELLPENDINGPING. 

e timestamp; with a finer temporal resolution 
than the time needed for cell-to-cell moves. 

e currentmsr; IP address of the MSR as ad- 
vertised in the beacon. 

e currentrouter; source IP address of the 
beacon, to be used as the default route. 

e the pinging timeouts. 

e the list of previous MSRs in whose cells the 
MH has been, but has not yet received an ack. 
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Algorithms and Implementation 


Initially, the mhmicp _ state variable 
currentstate is set to WIG4BEACON. If a beacon is 
not received within waiting_for_beacon seconds, 
huntscript is run to change external parameters of 
interfaces (e.g., spreading code for a spread-spectrum RF 
interface), or change interfaces in the case where a unit 
has multiple interfaces, and the process restarts. If an 
MICP-BEACON packet is received, the state changes to 
BCNRXED, the source address of the packet is set as the 
default router and also placed in the previous-MSRs list, 
and an MICP_GREET packet is sent to the MSR. In addition, 
the ARP cache of the MH is flushed. While in this state, 
all beacons are ignored. If the waiting-for_ack time- 
out expires, the system moves back to the WIG4BEACON 
state. If an MICP_GRACK packet is received, the process 
moves to the INCELL state, removes the current MSR from 
the pending list, and schedules a ping timeout to go off in 
half the expiration interval supplied with the MICP_.GRACK 
packet. When that timeout goes off, the MH will move to 
the INCELLPENDINGPING state, send an MICP_GREET to the 
MSR (at which point the MSR will reset its correspond- 
ing mhinfo entry to the maximum value again. The 
MH halves the remaining time and schedules another in- 
terrupt, and so on, until it gets an micp_grack from 
the MSR, at which point it resets the timer to its original 
value, and moves back to the INCELL state. 


While in all but the WIrG4BEACON state, beacons 
from other MSRs are simply ignored. If the epoch num- 
ber in the current MSR’s beacon changes, the MH must 
regreet, as this indicates that the MSR lost its internal 
state. Also, with each beacon received, the timeout 
watching for lost beacons is reset. If several consecutive 
beacons are lost (5 in our implementation), the timeout 
will go off, add the current MSR to the pending MSRs list, 
and move the process to the WIG4BEACON STATE. The 
same holds true if at any point an MICP_GRNACK from the 
MSR is received. Finally, as long as the previous-MSRs 
list is non-empty, the MH will keep sending it to the MSR, 
with a linear backoff bounded by the expiration timeouts 
of the individual MSRs. This is because, if an MSR is 
unreachable for more than that period, it will expire the 
corresponding entry anyway, so there is no reason to keep 
asking the MSR to send the MICP_FWDPTRs to them. 


Performance 


The three timeouts are all set to five seconds in 
our implementation, thus the MH never has to wait more 
than five seconds if it loses a beacon. The MSRs beacon 
every second, and advertise an expiration timeout of one 
minute. This means that the MHs have to process beacons 
every second, and ping every thirty seconds. On the 
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average, the mhmicp process takes about 0.2% of the 
CPU time on a 20MHz i386 machine. The mhmicp and 
pumicp programs share about 2000 lines of Ccode, and 
each one has an extra 600 lines. 


While signalling overhead is not a problem with 
MHs, subtle interactions between periods when the MH 
is off the network (e.g., in the process of changing cells), 
or when it first tries to establish a connection, and time- 
outs in transport- and higher layer protocols (such as TCP 
or NFS) may be felt by the users. Figure 7 shows the time 
needed to open a TCP connection to a mobile address; 
for comparison purposes, a stationary host, two different 
MSRs (known by their mobile addresses), a local MH 
and a Popup, are used. The box plot summarizes 100 
attempts to connect to the discard port (TCP port 9) 
for each host. Connections to the stationary host com- 
plete immediately; connections to mobile addresses take 
almost 6 seconds; this is because the first SYN packet 
causes the nearest MSR to send out a WHOHAS request. 
The originating host waits six seconds before it will send 
a second SYN, which can now get routed to the mobile 
address and complete the connection. Observe how a 
small number (4) of packets to the Mobile must have 
gotten lost, and it took 12 seconds to complete the con- 
nection. This indicates the need for caching a packet 
that causes a WHOHAS to be transmitted. This, however, 
would add to the complexity of the MSR code. 





Figure 7: Startup times for TCP. 


Another concern’, is what happens when a mobile 
has an open TCP connection to another host, which is 
sending it a continuous stream of data, and the mobile 


1This problem was pointed out to us by Andrew Myles (School of 
Mathematics, Physics, Computing, and Electronics, Macquarie Univer- 
sity, Sydney, Australia; andrewm@mpce.mq.edu.au), during his visit to 
Columbia University in August 1992. 
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gets temporarily disconnected from the network; the TCP 
window will fill on the stationary host’s side, and as 
acknowledgements will not be arriving, TCP will back 
off, and retransmit less and less frequently. When the 
mobile moves back into the coverage area, it will have to 
wait for the nextretransmission from the stationary host to 
occur before it can continue receiving its data, and this can 
take up toa minute. Such behavior can be fixed by ‘kick’- 
ing TCP whenever network connectivity is reestablished. 
This, however, is bound to be a problem with a lot of 
high-level protocols that depend on timeouts, and shows 
that some adjustments may be needed to transport and 
higher protocols in order for them to work well in the 
presence of frequent network outages. 


5 Popup Software 


A Popup is a mobile that has wandered away from 
its home campus and wants to communicate back. To 
achieve that while maintaining its home address, it has to 
acquire a temporary address, called its Nonce Address, 
from the network it is visiting. This is because the mo- 
bile is now in a different administrative domain, whose 
MSRsg, even if they exist, do not communicate with the 
MSRs in its home campus. Using the Nonce Address, 
the mobile sends an MICP_POPUP message to one of its 
home MSRs. The handshake is similar to that of a local 
mobile, including pings, except that there is no beacon. 
The MSR uses the Nonce Address as the remote endpoint 
to tunnel datagrams back to the popup. 


Algorithms and Implementation 


How the nonce address is acquired is not very im- 
portant; we supply it manually, but a protocol such as 
DHCP [3] should be used. 


The main problem is how to accommodate two 
addresses (the home address and the nonce address) ona 
machine with just one interface, and also do tunneling to 
and from its home campus (tunneling from the popup to 
anywhere else is not strictly necessary, but smart routers 
may see packets coming in from the wrong interface, and 
drop them. The easiest solution was to define a Virtual 
Interface (vif), described next. When a popup shows up 
on a foreign network, it acquires a nonce address which it 
assigns to its real interface, then assigns its home address 
to the virtual interface, and then routes all packets not 
explicitly destined for the home MSR through the virtual 
interface. 


Virtual Interface 


The virtual interface (vif), much like the loop- 
back interface, has no input queue. Packets sent to it 
by ip_output() are looped back if their destination 
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address is the same as vif’s; otherwise, they are encap- 
sulated in IPIP and tunneled to the home MSR using the 
real interface. All packets are routed through the virtual 
interface, by doing the equivalent of: 


/etc/route add default home-address 0 


that is, adding a default route that is the interface itself. 
Thus (see Figure 8), outgoing traffic is routed through the 
virtual interface tunneled to the home campus, and routed 
from there on. A packet for the popup is first routed to its 
home network, where an MSR picks it up, tunnels it to 
the MSR handling the popup, if necessary, which in turn 
tunnels it again back to the popup. The packet received 
has protocol type IPIP, so it is sent to the input routine of 
IPIP, which strips the header and feeds the packet back 
into the IP output queue. But now this is a packet for the 
mobile address of the popup, and it is simply looped back 
and delivered to the appropriate transport protocol. 





traneport layer 


network layer 


data link layer 


from/to home MSR 


Figure 8: VIF processing. 


Performance 


Since there is no constant beacon, the control pro- 
cess, pumicp takes even less CPU time, about 0.1% 
of the CPU on a 20MHz 386 machine. However, the 
popup has to do its own tunneling, which adds 100 ps 
to each outgoing packet (this is a slower machine than 
the 486/33Mhz showing the 45ys encapsulation time). 
Since, however, network interfaces on mobiles are not 
expected to run at the full bandwidth, the encapsulation 
delay merely adds to the latency, which is probably in- 
significant compared to the latency of traversing a wide 
area network. 


The code for the vif driver (netinet/if_vif.c 
and netinet/if_vif .h) is under 300 lines of C code. 
The interface is if_attach ( )ed when a special device 
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file (/dev/vif) is opened, which also allows the use of 
ioctl1()s to set the address of the home MSR for use 
by the tunneling code. 


6 Summary 


We have presented an infrastructure which enables 
mobile machines to keep their network connections while 
they move in a networked environment. A lot of fine de- 
tail, such as packet formats, has not been covered here, as 
it can be found in the official specification [9]. The em- 
phasis was on describing and justifying the major design 
decisions, and describing the reference implementation 
and its performance. 


To summarize, our design for mobility follows the 
embedded network model, whereby Mobile Hosts keep 
their IP address as they migrate, and the addresses of all 
MHs in an organization’s network belong to the same 
logical subnet, the Mobile Subnet. Special routers, the 
Mobile Support Routers, keep track of the MHs’ location, 
in order to be able to route (tunnel) packets to and front 
them. By allowing Popup MHs to acquire secondary ad- 
dresses, and use tunneling to communicate to their home 
MSRs, we extend the ability to be mobile to outside the 
limits of an organization’s network, or even to parts of that 
network without MSRs. The ability to use MSRs the way 
we are using them should be viewed as an optimization 
of the general case. In order to keep the routing updates 
traffic low and scalable, we use on-demand discovery 
of MH locations, rather than gratuitously propagate their 
location to all the MSRs in a network. 


Finally, we present the performance of the refer- 
ence implementation; the figures show that a medium- 
power machine, such as a 486/33Mhz “clone” can more 
than adequately perform all the tasks of an MSR: MH 
registration and tracking, exchange of routing informa- 
tion with the other MSRs as well as the regular routers, 
and route/tunnel packets between MH5s in its cell(s) and 
the hosts they communicate with. As far as the impact 
of mobility on the MHs’ performance is concerned, the 
signalling necessary is negligible, although the mechan- 
ics of on-demand acquisition of routes adds delays in the 
setup of connections. 
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ABSTRACT 


We have explored a mobile computing environment which provides migration 
transparency of portable hosts. In this paper, we propose a means of continuous 
communication with mobile hosts called the "Packet Forwarding Method (PFM)". In the 
environment, each mobile host has a home address, and when it migrates to another network, 
It is also assigned a temporary address. An application on the mobile host always uses the 
home address for communication. 


PFM is based on packet forwarding. A packet destined for a home address of a mobile 
host is forwarded to its current temporary address. This forwarding is performed by a "Packet 
Forwarding Server (PFS)" or by the sender host itself internally. 


This method has adaptability for existing multi-vendor environments since enhancement 
of stationary hosts is optional and modification of routers is not required. Stationary hosts 
which have been enhanced to have forwarding functionality can communicate with mobile 
hosts more efficiently than those without the enhancement. 


The implemented prototype code size is relatively small, and experiments indicate that 
communication overhead is trivial, especially in the case of stationary hosts with the 


enhancement. 


Introduction 


Recently, the physical portability of worksta- 
tions has been improved as they have become 
smaller and lighter, while software on workstations 
has grown to achieve higher functionality and 
increased in scale. These promote workstations’ 
dependency on servers for sharing software, data, 
and physical resources, such as printers and mass 
storage devices. Communication facilities such as 
electronic mail systems and electronic bulletin 
boards have also been enhanced and improved. In 
the near future, wireless networks will spread even 
more widely, and continuous communication unaf- 
fected by hosts’ migration will be an_ essential 
requirement. Therefore, for optimal workstation use, 
It is desirable to provide continuous communication 
with hosts whose physical location changes. 


In the usual Internet, however, IP addresses are 
not only identifier but also the hosts’ location infor- 
mation. Therefore migrating hosts have to change 
their IP addresses in order to be connected to a new 
network. As a result, the migrating hosts are no 
longer able to communicate with the other hosts 
using their old addresses. This is the fundamental 
problem that prevents migration transparency. One 
of the ideal solutions is to replace the current Inter- 
net architecture with a new one which provides 
migration transparency. However, it seems to be too 
costly for existing environments, therefore it does 
not seem to be a practical solution. We believe that 
it is more important to provide compatibility with 
current Internet and multi-vendor environments. 


Goals 


In this section we present our goals of the 
study briefly. We have explored a computing 
environment where hosts can communicate with 
each other continuously when they migrate across 
networks, in a fashion that is transparent to layers 
above IP. Our primary goal is to establish a method 
to realize such a mobile environment. We think that 
this goal can be broken down into developing the 
two basic mechanisms below. 


e Routing mechanism Dynamic routing of 
packets destined for a mobile host is the most 
fundamental function for the environment. 
The routing should work transparently to 
application entities in the environment. 


e Location information management mechan- 
ism Location information of mobile hosts 
should be delivered to hosts so that they could 
perform the routing described above. 

The following conditions should be satisfied 
to make our approach to be effective for vari- 
ous environments. 


Regarding implementation, the impact on exist- 
ing applications should be minimized, and backward 
compatibility with existing environments should not 
be damaged. Namely, 

e No changes to routers. 

e No changes to mobile hosts above the net- 
work layer. 

e No mandatory changes to the networking 
software of stationary hosts. 
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For performance to be practical level, the following 
point seems to be significant: 

e Minimize the cost of host tracking To 
deliver packets to a mobile host correctly, 
up-to-date location information of the host 
should be known to a certain set of hosts. 
The cost for distributing such information 
should be minimal. 

e Optimize the forwarding route Obviously, 
inefficient forwarding route causes a serious 
performance problem. It is required that for- 
warding routes is optimized dynamically to 
adapt to change of location of an MH. 


Basic Concept 


We assume three active entities in our scheme: 
a Mobile Host (MH), a Packet Forwarding Server 
(PFS), and a Stationary Host (SH). Each host is 
regarded as one of these entities in our scheme. 
Transparent migration is implemented using a proto- 
col we call the "Internet Packet Transmission 
Protocol(IPTP)". IPTP is used for packet forwarding 
and to maintain MH location infortnation. 


The basic concept of our scheme 1s as follows. 
Packets are sent to an MH specifying its "home" 
address. It is the "home" address that an application 
entity sees as an ordinary IP address. When the MH 
migrates to another subnet, it is given a temporary 
IP address on that network. A packet sent to the 
home address is intercepted by a Packet Forwarding 
Server(PFS) process that remains behind on the ori- 
ginal network. The PFS is responsible for tracking 
the location of the mobile host, and hence knows the 
temporary IP address of the MH. Intercepted pack- 
ets are encapsulated and forwarded specifying the 
MH’s temporary address. 


Our mechanism provides two operational com- 
munication modes depending on whether the sending 
host can be modified or not: autonomous mode and 
forwarding mode. In autonomous mode, the packet 
forwarding is performed by the networking software 
of the sending host. The home address of the MH in 
the destination address field of the packet is 
overwritten by the temporary address currently being 
used by the MH. In forwarding mode, packets des- 
tined for the home address of the MH are picked up 
by the PFS on the MH’s home network and for- 
warded to its current temporary address. 


Autonomous mode allows two hosts to com- 
municate via normal internet routing. Although 
location information is maintained with the help of 
the home PFS, packet encapsulation is done by the 
sender. None of the intermediate hosts such as 
routers need know anything about mobility manage- 
ment. However, autonomous mode __ requires 
modifications to the sending host. 


Forwarding mode allows an unmodified host to 
communicate with arbitrary MHs. Packets sent to 
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the MH are transmitted via standard IP protocol but 
received by the PFS unbeknownst to the sender. 
Using IPTP, the PFS then forwards the packets, 
completely insulating the original sender from cop- 
ing with mobility. 


Terminology 


This section defines terms and conventions used 
throughout this paper. 

e home MH (for a network or a PFS): An MH 
whose home is in the network (where the PFS 
lives). 
home PFS (for an MH): A PFS which lives 
in the home network of the MH. 
home address (of an MH): An _ address 
assigned to the MH, which does not vary even 
in MH migration. See temporary address. 
home network (of an MH): The network of 
the home address of an MH. 

e mobile host (MH): A host which can migrate 
across network boundaries. See stationary 
host. 

e path: a set of routes between two particular 

hosts. A path is available when at least one 

route of the path is available. 

stationary host (SH): In the original meaning 

a host which does not migrate across network 

boundaries. In this paper, however, it is used 

aS a representative term of a peer host com- 
municating with a mobile host. Of course, that 
is not necessarily stationary. 

e temporary address (of an MH): An address 

assigned to an MH which varies with MH 

migration reflecting the current location. The 
network part of the temporary address is 
always equal to the current network address. 

A temporary address is thought to be dynami- 

cally assigned to an MH when it visits 

another network. See home address. 

visited PFS (by an MH): A PFS which lives 

in a network where the MH visited. 

e visiting MH, visitor MH: An MH which 
visited the network other than home network. 


Addressing 


In this section, we describe how mobile hosts 
are located, identified and assigned their addresses. 
In the mobile computing environment that we pro- 
pose, each MH is assigned an address on one partic- 
ular subnet that is distinguished as its "home" net- 
work. The MH retains its home address regardless 
of migration. The network part of the home address 
is equal to the home network address. Usually, a 
home address is not changed. A PFS on the MH’s 
home network is responsible for forwarding packets 
destined for the MH. 


In contrast, a temporary address reflects the 
current real location of the MH (we also refer to it 
as the "real address"). The network part of the 
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address is equal to the network address where the 
MH currently lives. A temporary address changes 
every time the host migrates to another network. 
The assignment process of temporary addresses 1s 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


Applications address an MH using its home 
address, regardless of its location. This is true both 
for applications running on the MH and for applica- 
tions on other machines that must communicate with 
the MH. To send data to an MH, a host builds an IP 
packet whose destination address is the home 
address of the MH. These packets are then encapsu- 
lated in special packets whose destination address is 
the current temporary address of the MH. Packets 
are then delivered to the MH via normal internet 
routing. An MH receiving an encapsulated packet 
decapsulates it to the original IP packet whose desti- 
nation address is equal to its home address. 


The temporary address of an MH is assigned 
dynamically when the MH visits a network. As a 
result, encapsulated packets might mistakenly be 
sent to a temporary address which has been reas- 
signed to another MH. To filter out packets mistak- 
enly received, each encapsulated packet is tagged 
with the home address of the destination MH. Since 
each MH has a unique home address, it is possible 
to distinguish packets that should not actually be 
delivered. An MH considers an encapsulated packet 
as destined for itself only if the destination address 
and home address of the packet are equal to its tem- 
porary address and home address. 


Packet Forwarding Method(PFM) 


As formerly described, Packet Forwarding 
Method consists of two mechanisms. One is a 
packet forwarding mechanism, and the other 1s a 
location management mechanism. 


Packet Forwarding Mechanism 


In this section, we describe how packet for- 
warding works in detail. As described in the above 
section "Basic concept", packet forwarding is per- 
formed in one of two modes: forwarding mode and 
autonomous mode. In forwarding mode, packet for- 
warding is performed by home PFSs only. In auto- 
nomous mode, packet forwarding is mainly per- 
formed by sending hosts themselves, though home 
PFSs and visited PFSs (autonomous supporter PFSs) 
also do as well. Both modes can co-exist in one 
environment. 


In the following section we describe the for- 
warding mode, and then in the next section the auto- 
nomous mode. 


The Forwarding Mode 
In this mode, packet forwarding for an MH is 


performed by a PFS on the MH’s home network. 
Figure 1 illustrates this case. 
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home network 






current network 


(1) SH to MH 
(2) Packet Forwarding 
(3) MH to SH 


Figure 1: Forwarding mode by a home PFS 


In the figure we consider communication 
between an SH and an MH. 

1) SH to MH - An SH sends a packet to an MH 
specifying the MH’s home address. The 
packet is routed to the MH’s home network 
where it is intercepted by a PFS. Packet 
interception is arranged by the PFS either by 
using some sort of promiscuous mode or by 
atranging with local gateways for packets to 
be routed to the SH on which the PFS is run- 
ning. 

2) Packet Forwarding — The PFS encapsulates 

the packet sent in (1) into a "Packet Transmis- 
sion" message (the exact format is described 
in the section "Packet Format"). The destina- 
tion address in the IPTP message is the tem- 
porary address of the MH. The PFS main- 
tains a mapping between the home address 
and the temporary address by the IPTP proto- 
col. This location information management Is 
described later. 
When the MH receives the "Packet Transmis- 
sion" message, its IPTP layer decapsulates the 
message. From the perspective of applica- 
tions running on the MH, the MH appears to 
still reside on its home network. 

3) MH to SH — The packet decapsulated out of 
the "Packet Transmission" message contains 
an IP address of the SH as the source address 
field. The MH sends a reply packet directly 
to the SH by normal IP protocol without any 
assistance of IPTP layer of the SH or a PFS. 
The source address in the packet 1s the MH’s 
home address. Hence the reply packets are 
routed according to the normal IP routing 
mechanism. We assume that the MH dynami- 
cally acquires even static routing information 
through a protocol such as DHCP [8]. 


The Autonomous Mode 
Forwarding by an SH 


In this mode, packet forwarding 1s mainly per- 
formed directly by the sending host, instead of by 
the PFS. Figure 2 illustrates this case. The SH 
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maintains a mapping between the home address and 
the temporary address of the MH. In this respect the 
functionality added to the networking software of the 
SH is essentially equivalent to that of the PFS, 
though there are of course significant differences 
between them. 





(1) SH to MH 
(2) MH to SH 
Figure 2: Autonomous mode 


1) SH to MH —- The SH sends a packet directly 
to the MH. Applications on the SH use the 
MH’s home address. IPTP software on the 
SH encapsulates the packet into an "Packet 
Transmission" message and send it to the MH 
using the MH’s current temporary address. 

On receiving the packet, the MH’s IPTP 
software decapsulates the original IP packet 
and passes it to the appropriate protocol. 

2) MH to SH — The MH sends a packet directly 
to the SH. This is the same as in the forward- 
ing mode above. 


Forwarding by an autonomous supporter PFS and a 
home PFS 


This can happen when a packet 1s destined for 
a visitor MH which has gone to another network. 
An autonomous supporter PFS forwards a packet 
destined for such visitor MH. If the autonomous 
supporter PFS knows the current temporary address 
of the visitor MH, it forwards packets destined for 
the obsolete temporary address in the network to the 
current temporary address. Otherwise, it forwards 
them to the home address of the visitor MH and then 
the home PFS forwards them to current temporary 
address of the MH. The autonomous supporter PFS 
obtains the address of the home PFS from the IPTP 
header in the received packet. Figure 3 illustrates 
this case. 

1) SH to MH —- The SH in autonomous mode 
sends a packet directly to the temporary 
address of the MH, although the MH does not 
use the temporary address any longer. 

2) Packet Forwarding — If the autonomous sup- 
porter PFS knows the current temporary 
address of the MH by the mechanism 
described in the section "Location Information 
Management", it forwards the packet to the 
current temporary address(2a). If not, it for- 
wards the packet to the home address(2b). 
When forwarding, the PFS does not encapsu- 
late the packet because it is already 
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encapsulated. Instead, it decrements the 
counter field in the IPTP header by 1 and if 
the value is 0, the PFS discards the packet. 
The autonomous supporter PFS _ basically 
inspects all IPTP messages on its network. 

3) Packet Forwarding — This takes place only 
when preceded by (2b). The home PFS for- 
wards the packet to the current temporary 
address of the MH. Forwarding process is the 
same as (2) above (counter decrement and no 
encapsulation). 


previous network 
2 SH to MH 





2) Packet Forwarding 

3) Packet Forwarding 
Figure 3: Forwarding mode by an autonomous sup- 
porter PFS 


Location Information Management 


In this section we describe how location infor- 
mation is maintained with the IPTP. Up to date loca- 
tion information is required for packet encapsulation 
by PFSs and SHs running in autonomous mode. 
Location information for an MH is transmitted from 
the MH itself to its home PFS. The home PFS is 
then responsible for propagating the data to all con- 
cerned hosts, though in a particular situation an auto- 
nomous supporter PFS propagates the data for 
efficiency. Below, we describe the way in which this 
information is distributed. 


MH Migration 


When an MH moves from a network to another 
network, location information is distributed as shown 
in Figure 4. 

0) The MH is assigned a temporary address. 

1) Ping Autonomous Supporter — The MH tries 
to find a PFS which can support autonomous 
mode in the new network. This is done by 
broadcasting a "Ping Autonomous Supporter" 
message and seeing if any PFS responds. If a 
reply is found, the MH can transmit packets 
in autonomous mode. When a PFS receives a 
"Ping Autonomous Supporter", it sends a 
reply message to the sender if it supports the 
mode, otherwise, it silently discards the mes- 
Sage. 

2) MH Location Information — The MH sends an 
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"MH Location Information" message to a PFS 
on its home network. This message carries 
the home and temporary addresses of the MH, 
an autonomous flag which indicates whether 
the MH can communicate in autonomous 
mode or not, and the address of the PFS 
which responded to the "Ping Autonomous 
Supporter" message. 

When a PFS in the home network receives an 
"MH _ Location Information" message, it 
returns an acknowledgment to the MH, and 
updates its mapping for the home address of 
the MH. 


current network 


home network 


1 MoE Autonomous Supporter 
2) MH Location Information 
3) MH Location Information 
4) MH Visiting 
Figure 4: MH Migration 


3) MH Location Information — The home PFS 


now determines whether the MH has just 
migrated from its home network. If not then 
the MH has moved from one remote network 
to another. If the MH was operating in auto- 
nomous mode on the previous remote net- 
work, the home PFS sends an "MH Location 
Information" message to the PFS on the previ- 
ous remote network. When the previous 
remote PFS receives the "MH Location Infor- 
mation" message, it acknowledges the mes- 
sage and flags its mapping (if any) for the 
MH specified in the message. The flag indi- 
cates that the MH has migrated, and means 
that the PFS may delete the MH’s entry if 
necessary. 

MH Visiting — After the MH receives an ack- 
nowledgment of its "MH Location Informa- 
tion" message from its home PFS, it sends an 
"MH Visiting" message to the PFS which 
responded in (1). The message includes the 
home and temporary addresses of the MH. 
The PFS which receives the "MH Visiting" 
message registers the MH in its visitor MH 
list. 
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Packet to Home Address of Migrated MH 


A host that communicates with an MH that has 
migrated will address its packet to the home address 
of the MH. If the sending host supports autonomous 
mode, then its location tables must be updated to 
reflect the new location of the MH. Figure 5 depicts 
how this update procedure takes place. 





home network 





current network 





(1) SH to MH 
(2) Packet Forwarding 


(3) MH Location Information 
Figure 5: Packet to Home Address of Migrated MH 


1) SH to MH —- The SH sends a normal IP 
packet to the MH’s home address. 

2) Packet Forwarding — The home PFS picks up 
the packet, encapsulates it within an IPTP 
"Packet Transmission" message, and sends it 
to the MH’s current temporary address. 

3) MH Location Information — If the MH has 
moved to a network that supports autonomous 
mode then the home PFS attempts to notify 
the SH that autonomous mode communication 
is possible. If the SH is capable of auto- 
nomous mode communication, when it 
receives the "MH Location Information" mes- 
Sage, it caches the MH’s new temporary 
address and enters autonomous mode for all 
packets destined for the MH. 

4) The SH can now send packets to the MH 
without an intervening hop through the PFS. 


Packet to Obsolete Temporary Address 


An autonomous supporter is a PFS that pro- 
vides service to a visiting MH. After the visiting 
MH departs, packets addressed to it may still arrive 
either because the sending host is in autonomous 
mode or the forwarding PFS has not received an 
"MH Location Information" message yet. The 
second case is handled by the "MH Location Infor- 
mation" message described in the section "MH 
Migration". The first case, however, requires addi- 
tional messages. 


Figure 6 illustrates what happens if a PFS act- 
ing aS an autonomous supporter receives a packet 
destined for an MH that has already left its network. 
The PFS must encapsulate and forward the packet. 
More importantly, however, it must notify the 
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sending host of the MH’s new address. This 
notification provides lazy updates and route compres- 
sion as well. 


1) 


Zz 


—_Z 


3) 


4) 
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SH to MH —- The SH sends a "Packet 
Transmission" message to the MH’s old tem- 
porary address. The autonomous supporter for 
the MH’s old temporary address will intercept 
the packet. It knows that the MH 1s gone 
because it received an "MH Location Informa- 
tion" as described in the section "MH Migra- 
tion" (3). 





SH to MH 


MH Location Information 
(4) Subsequent SH to MH 
(5) MH Location Information 


Figure 6: Packet to Obsolete Temporary Address 


(1) 
(2) Packet Forwarding 
a 


Packet Forwarding — The PFS may attempt to 


forward the packet to the MH if the MH’s 
new temporary address is still in its cache. 
The PFS is not required to maintain the new 
address of the MH. If it is not on the cache, 
the PFS knows merely the fact that it has 
gone. If so, the packet is instead forwarded to 
the home PFS for correct rerouting. 

MH Location Information — To implement 
lazy notification of the SH, the PFS must now 
notify the SH that it has an out of date 
address for the MH. It therefore sends to the 
SH an "MH Location Information" message. 
The PFS includes the MH’s new address if 
possible, allowing subsequent packets to be 
routed directly to the MH without going 
through the home PFS. If the PFS does not 
know the MH’s new address then the address 
field is set to NULL, indicating that the SH 
should route packets to the MH’s home net- 
work where they are picked up by the home 
PFS. 

Subsequent Packet Transmission(SH to MH) — 
The SH knows that its mapping for the MH is 
stale. If no new address for the MH was 
received in (3), then it will transmit subse- 
quent packets to the MH’s home network for 
processing by the home PFS (4a). Otherwise, 
it will transmit subsequent packets to the new 
temporary address of the MH (4b). 
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5) MH Location Information — When the home 
PFS receives the next packet destined for the 
home address of the MH, if the MH is avail- 
able for autonomous mode communication, 
the home PFS sends an "MH Location Infor- 
mation" message to the sender. At the same 
time, it forwards the packet to the current 
temporary address of the MH. When the 
sender receives the "MH Location Informa- 
tion" message, it updates the cache entry of 
the MH’s location and enters autonomous 
mode. 


Internet Packet Transmission Protocol 
(IPTP) 


In this section we describe the Internet Packets 
Transmission Protocol(IPTP). IPTP consists of five 
packet types that fit within one packet format. The 
packet types provide packet forwarding, new address 
notification, pinging for an autonomous supporter, 
visiting MH notification, and an IPTP echo check. 
These various packets are used by PFSs, MHs, and 
SHs that support autonomous mode. 


Message Type 


In this section, we describe the different IPTP 
message types. 

1) Packet Transmission message This message 
is used to forward packets from a PFS to an 
MH and to send packets from an SH to an 
MH. 

2) MH Location Information message This 
message is used to notify a PFS or an SH of 
an MH’s new address. NULL address means 
that the sender of this message does not know 
the MH’s new address. 

3) Ping Autonomous Supporter message This 
message is used by an MH tto find a PFS 
which supports the autonomous mode in a 
new temporary network. If a PFS that receives 
this message serves the autonomous mode, it 
responds to the message. If not, it is not 
necessary to send any response messages. 
Therefore, the MH sending this message can 
perform the same process regardless of 
whether a PFS, which does not support the 
autonomous mode, exists or not in the new 
temporary network. 

4) MH Visiting message This message is used 
to signal a PFS which supports the auto- 
nomous mode that an MH has come to this 
network. 

5) Echo message This message is for examining 
whether a host employs IPTP or not (the exact 
usage is not defined). 
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Packet format 


Figure 7 illustrates IPTP packet format. Each 
parameter means: 

1) Type This field indicates a message type of 
an IPTP packet; Table 1 displays the types. 

2) Aim This field indicates whether the packet 
contains either a request or a response. Each 
request message except "Packets Transmis- 
sion” message requires a response. 

3) Sequence number The sequence number of 
the packet transmitted between a requester 
and a responder. 


| 0 | Packet Transmission message 


Table 1: Message types 


4) Autonomous This field is used only in ‘‘MH 
Location Information’’ messages from an MH 
to the home PFS. It indicates whether the 
home PFS should notify SHs of the MH’s 
temporary address or not. Table 2 summar- 
izes the meanings. 





The home PFS must not notify SHs 
of the MH’s temporary address 


The home PFS may notify SHs of the 


MH’s temporary address 
Table 2: Values for ’autonomous’ 














5) Counter The counter is used to detect for- 
warding loops. It is set to an 
implementation-specific number whenever a 
"Packet Transmission" message originates. 
When a PFS receives the "Packet Transmis- 
sion" message, the PFS decrements the 
counter by 1. If the counter is equal to 0, the 
PFS discards the packet instead of forwarding 
it. 

6) Status The status of the packet (e.g., error 
code). 

7) Home address of MH The address of an MH 
on its home network. — 

8) Temporary address of MH The address of 
an MH on a temporary network. Assigned 
using some dynamic configuration protocol 
such as DHCP [8]. 

9) Address of PFS The IP address of a PFS. 

10) Authentication information A password or 
token that PFSs use to decide whether an MH 
has sufficient credentials to be given service. 
The exact nature of this is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 
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11) Encapsulated packet This is an original IP 
packet destined for an MH. This field is only 
included in "Packet Transmission" messages. 


Parameters 


Two important transmission parameters for 
IPTP are the timeout interval and the retransmission 
count. The timeout interval is the length of time 
IPTP will wait before retransmitting a packet. The 
retransmission count is the number of times a packet 
will be resent. IPTP defines these parameters for all 
packets except "Packet Transmission" messages. 
Because IP makes no guarantee about message 
delivery, IPTP "Packet Transmission" messages can 
also be lost. Reliable packet delivery is left to 
higher level protocols in the transport and network 
layers. For the other message types, we assume that 
the timeout interval will be tuned to specific imple- 
mentations. The remaining issue, therefore, is the 
number of retransmissions. 


0 0 

0 8 
home address of MH 

temporary address of MH 


mn 
® 






(not used 


1 
6 1 





address of PFS 


authentication information / 
encapsulated packet 


Figure 7: IPTP packet format 


Although the exact number of retransmissions 
should be implementation specific, the cardinality is 
important. The "MH Location Information" message 
should be retransmitted an infinite number of times. 
If for any reason, such as a network failure, an MH 
cannot notify its home PFS of its new address, the 
MH will become temporarily lost. If communication 
between the MH and PFS is ever possible again, 
then a packet will eventually get through, allowing 
hosts communicating with the MH to reestablish 
contact through the home PFS. 


The other packet types, "Ping Autonomous 
Supporter", "MH Visiting", and "Echo", can be re- 
transmitted a finite number of times. Loss of these 
packets may result in a less efficient routing, but 
will not be fatal. For instance, a host capable of 
autonomous mode communication may mistakenly 
use forwarding mode if a "Ping" message is lost. 


Implementation 


The first prototype implementation of this 
method exists under SunOS 4.1.1. It consists of 
approximately 560 effective lines of user-level code 
for PFS, 450 effective lines of kernel code and 760 
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Raw socket 


Network 
Interface 
Tap 


s 
Network Interface 


Figure 8: Internal structure of a PFS 


effective lines of user-level code for an MH and 260 
effective lines of kernel code for an SH. It includes 
most of forwarding mechanism and rudimentary 
location information management mechanism. Fig- 
ures 8 and 9 illustrate the internal structures of a 
PFS implementation and an MH _ implementation 
respectively. The internal structure of an SH’s 
implementation is the same as an MH’s, though 
there are some differences in its internal code and 
function. 


In the PFS implementation, an IPTP module is 
in user space. It waits for IPTP messages with IPTP 
protocol number passing through Network Interface 
Tap(NIT) [17]. When it receives an IPTP message, 
it processes it according to the protocol specification 
and replies via the raw IP socket. At the same time, 
it intercepts packets destined for its home MHs 
which are currently away. When it picks up a 
packet destined for a home MH via NIT, it encapsu- 
lates the packet within a "Packet Transmission" mes- 
sage and forwards it to the MH’s current temporary 
address. 


In the MH implementation, an IPTP module is 
just above the IP module in kernel space. It receives 
IPTP messages via its inetsw[] table. The inetsw[] 
table includes an entry for the IPTP. When the 
IPTP module receives an IPTP message except a 
"Packet Transmission" message, it sends an response 
message via the IP module in kernel. When it 
receives a "Packet Transmission" message, it decap- 
sulates the message and puts the decapsulated IP 
packet into the IP input queue. When the MH sends 
a packet to an SH, the packet 1s processed by normal 
IP. When the MH sends a packet to an MH, the 
packet is encapsulated by another IPTP module 
between the IP module and network interface 
drivers. This encapsulation module is just the same 
as an SH has. 
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=p input data flow 
aap Output data flow 


Network Interface 


Figure 9: Internal structure of an MH 


The SH implementation also has an entry for 
the IPTP in its inetsw[] table. SHs exchange IPTP 
messages in the same way as MHs. The SH imple- 
mentation differs from the MH implementation in 
including no IPTP decapsulation facility. 


Though not implemented in this prototype, a 
routing module of an MH is required to be modified. 
By the modification, the routing module shows the 
TCP/IP protocol modules the MH’s home address as 
an internet address related to the network interface, 
while the network interface driver deals with the 
MH’s current temporary address. The current imple- 
mentation suffices it to hack with ifconfig command. 


We expect that the total amount of the IPTP 
implementation will be small. And the current proto- 
type implementation does not require TCP/IP origi- 
nal code to be changed. Therefore, we think imple- 
mentation of the IPTP has adaptability to current 
TCP/IP implementations. 


Detailed Discussions 
Forwarding Issues 


PFS Packet Interception 


In order to correctly forward packets for mobile 
hosts, a PFS must be able to intercept packets 
addressed to hosts that have migrated away from the 
local network. One possible implementation is to 
use a promiscuous mode, if the underlying interface 
Supports it. Such a solution, however, may impose a 
substantial load as the PFS is forced to inspect every 
packet. 


A more attractive alternative is to use the proxy 
ARP. When a PFS receives an "MH Location Infor- 
mation" message from an MH, it broadcasts an ARP 
reply packet for the MH’s home address. The reply 
packet specifies that the MH’s IP address now 
resolves to the address of the PFS’s physical 
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interface. Subsequent packets addressed to the MH’s 
home address will be received by the PFS. 


If a PFS is already forwarding packets for an 
MH, it responds as a proxy to any ARP requests for 
the MH. The ARP reply message indicates that 
packets destined for the home (IP) address of the 
MH should be physically (i.e., at the hardware 
address level) addressed to the PFS. 


Unfortunately, this technique cannot be applied 
to a PFS acting as an autonomous supporter for a 
visiting MH. A visiting MH will use a temporary 
address. This address will eventually be reused 
when the visiting MH migrates to another network. 
If the PFS issues a Proxy ARP for this address, 
packets intended for the new user of the address 
might lose packets or might end up with unwanted 
packets. Temporary addresses must be reusable. 
The consequence is that a PFS may only act as an 
autonomous supporter if it has a promiscuous inter- 
face on broadcast medium that allows it to see all 
network traffic. 


Detection of Forwarding Loops 


If an MH is roaming among temporary net- 
works where PFSs support autonomous mode, it is 
possible that forwarding relays will occur. To 
prevent a forwarding loop, the "Packet Forwarding" 
Message contains a special counter. When a PFS 
forwards packets at first, it sets the counter to an 
upper bound defined by the system. Before another 
PFS forwards the packet, it decrements the counter 
by 1 and it compares the value to zero. If the PFS 
finds the counter equal to zero, the packet is dis- 
carded. Otherwise the packet 1s forwarded normally. 


Multiple Forwarding 


If only a home PFS forwards packets destined 
for home MHs, the communication route between 
MHs and SHs will be simple. However we also 
want that an autonomous supporter PFS forwards 
packets destined for obsolete temporary addresses of 
visitor MHs who have gone to other networks. We 
believe that any packets destined for MHs should not 
be lost except during the period they are completely 
disconnected from all networks. This is the reason 
why we choose multiple forwarding. 


Dealing with broadcast packets 


Considering the nature of broadcast, broadcast 
packets are inconsistent with mobile computing 
environments. We think it is not necessary for 
broadcast packets to be forwarded to MHs on other 
networks. Broadcast packets should be dealt only 
within a physical network. 


In our method, broadcast packets in a home 
network are not forwarded to MHs which have 
migrated to other networks. However, broadcast 
packets in a current network can be received by an 
MH, and sent by specifying the broadcast address of 
the current network. 
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Information Management Issues 


Translation Tables 


Address Translation tables are maintained for 
PFSs, and SHs and MHs using autonomous mode. 
A table entry contains the home address and current 
temporary address for an MH. In addition, each PFS 
table entry that represents a home MH will contain 
the address of the PFS in the MH’s current network. 
An SH table entry will contain the address of the 
MH’s home PFS. Translation tables are maintained 
on MHs in exactly the same way as SHs. 


PFSs are responsible for providing non-volatile 
storage for translation information. SH and MH 
tables are only caches for data managed by PFSs. 
An SH or an MH can easily refresh its tables by 
interacting with the appropriate PFS. Of course, a 
disastrous failure might cause a PFS to lose its trans- 
lation information. If this occurs, the information 
must be recovered by inducing MHs to resend "MH 
Location Information" messages. This might have to 
be triggered manually. 


Avoiding Redundant "MH Location Information" 
Messages 


In an environment where both forwarding mode 
and autonomous mode are utilized, a PFS might 
send unnecessary “MH Location Information" mes- 
sages to SHs using forwarding mode. Because they 
are using forwarding mode, these SHs will ignore 
the “MH Location Information" messages. Packets 
from the SH to the MH will continue to be sent to 
the PFS, resulting in the generation of ineffective 
and unnecessary "MH Location Information" mes- 
sages. 


To avoid this, a PFS should keep a list of hosts 
It serves that are using forwarding mode. The PFS 
can then refrain from sending "MH Location Infor- 
mation" messages to any host on this list. Hosts can 
be added to this list when the first "MH Location 
Information" message cannot be delivered to the SH. 
The failure can be detected either by an ICMP mes- 
sage that indicating that the destination is unreach- 
able [12] or when the SH fails to acknowledge the 
"MH Location Information" message. 


Notification of Information 


If "MH Location Information" messages can be 
sent to the network by directed broadcast, we will 
have the advantage of providing increased robustness 
in our location management mechanism. However, 
as RFC-1122 [7] mentions, the directed broadcast 
address may be unusable on some networks. There- 
fore we did not select to use It. 


Other Issues 


Adaptive Mode Selection 


An MH that transmits a "Ping Autonomous 
Supporter" message may have to wait some time for 
a local PFS to reply. This delay is passed to 
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A: Normal Communication 
Bi+B2 : Forwarding Mode 
C : Autonomous Mode 






t nome | 
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SH PFS 
Sun3/60 Sparcstation2 


Figure 10: Case A 


applications as additional latency introduced by MH 
migration. To avoid this problem, the MH may send 
the "MH Location Information" to the home PFS 
with no Autonomous flag set. After the MH finds a 
PFS which supports autonomous mode, it may send 
an "MH Location Information” message, this time 
with the Autonomous flag set. 


Gateway Packet Filters 


For security reasons, some gateways filter pack- 
ets based on a certain field of the packets e.g., port 
number field [18]. Because an original packet is 
encapsulated in an IPTP packet in our approach, 
such gateways will fail to filter out packets that 
might otherwise be objectionable because the packet 
filters do not see within the IPTP packet. Similarly, 
a filter applied to IPTP will remove all encapsulated 
packets, regardless of how the local system adminis- 
trator feels about them. 


One way to solve this problem is to redesign 
the IPTP packet format. "Packet Transmission" 
messages could reflect the packet type in a newly 
defined IP option field rather than be indicated in the 
port number field. 


Performance 


We measured performance of packet forward- 
ing on the following points: 
1) End-to-end transmission rates both in the for- 
warding mode and in the autonomous mode. 
2) Forwarding throughput of a PFS. 


Measurement Conditions 


The measurement was done between two 
Sun3/60 (SunOS 4.1.1) workstations. One SparcSta- 
tion 2 (SunOS 4.1.2) workstation was used for a 
PFS. Normal TCP/IP transmission rate was also 
measured for comparison. We measured the 
transmission time of TCP/IP communication in two 
distinct conditions, which are illustrated as cases A 
and B in Figure 10 and 11, in normal TCP/IP, in 
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A : Normal Communication 

B1+B2 : Forwarding Mode 

C : Autonomous Mode 
Figure 11: Case B 
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forwarding mode and in autonomous mode. Case A 
is a case of an MH communicating with an SH in its 
home network after it migrated from its home net- 
work to another network, for example when it uses 
an NFS server in its home network after migration. 
Case B is a case of an MH communicating with an 
SH in the new network, for example when it uses a 
printer in the current network. 


Results and Considerations 


e Transmission rates Table 3 shows the result 
of the measurement on transmission rates. In 
case A, the transmission rates in forwarding 
mode and in autonomous mode were about 
78% and 88% respectively compared with 
normal TCP/IP. Therefore we could estimate 
that overhead of packet encapsulation in an 
SH and packet decapsulation in an MH is 
included in 12%, and overhead of packet for- 
warding by a PFS and packet decapsulation in 
an MH is included in 22%. We think the data 
shows that there would not be a grave prob- 
lem in practical usage. 


Normal Forwarding 
case A | 1557 [Kbps] | 1212 [Kbps] 
case B | 2617 [Kbps] | 1059 [Kbps] 










Autonomous 
1368 [Kbps] | 
2256 [Kbps] 









Table 3: Transmission rate 


In case B, the transmission rate in forwarding 
mode is about 40% compared with normal 
TCP/IP. It is natural for the transmission rate 
in forwarding mode to be about half as much 
as that of normal TCP/IP, because a packet 
from an SH to an MH takes a very devious 
route, by which first it is sent to the MH’s 
home network, and then is forwarded by the 
home PFS to the real destination. However 
the forwarding mode has a very significant 
point for applying to various existing 
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environments. In autonomous mode there is 
no overhead caused by the process of packet 
forwarding on a PFS; the delay time com- 
pared with normal TCP/IP is caused by the 
overhead due to enhancements on communica- 
tion software in both hosts. Therefore the 
performance in autonomous mode Is almost as 
good as in normal TCP/IP as the data shows. 

e Forwarding throughput Figure 12 shows the 
results of the measurement of PFS’s 
throughput. According to the definition by 
RFC 1242 [14], we define that the throughput 
is the maximum rate at which none of the 
incoming packets are dropped by a PFS. We 
performed six experiments varying packet 
length as a parameter. Ethernet packet 
lengths are 90, 256, 518, 1024, 1478, and 
1518 bytes respectively. As you see in the 
Figure 12, the peak values of the throughput 
are 1291, 1079, 950, 562, 406, and 389 pack- 
ets per second. 


throughput [packets/sec] 





0O 1000 
packet length [byte] 


Figure 12: Throughput of a PFS 


Recently the performance of Ethernet routers 
has been measured [15, 16]. For example the 
router "CISCO AGS+" has the following 
throughput; about 14500, 8300, 4500, 2300, 
1200 and 800 packets per second for 64, 128, 
256, 512, 1024 and 1518 packet length respec- 
tively. Compared with these results, the per- 
formance of the PFS in this experiment is 
lower, especially for packets with shorter 
length. 

The cause of the difference is analyzed below. 
First of all, since a PFS has only one Ethernet 
interface, the forwarded packet stream is in 
the same Ethernet cable as the incoming pack- 
ets stream. Hence even if it can handle all of 
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the incoming packets, the throughput of the 
PFS can not exceed 5 Mbps. We expect that 
if the PFS is implemented on an IP routing 
station, the throughput will be better. As 
described in the section "Implementation", we 
put the IPTP module in user space in this PFS 
implementation, therefore we expect that if it 
is implemented in_ kernel space, the 
throughput will be significantly better. 
Fragmentation effect Finally, we estimate 
some fragmentation effect by forwarding. In 
this implementation, an IP packet with 1500 
bytes size is fragmented when the PFS for- 
wards the packet, because the PFS adds an 
IPTP header and an IP header to the IP packet 
for sending it to the proper destination. 1460 
bytes size is the upper-bound not to be frag- 
mented. The throughput on sending IP pack- 
ets of 1500 bytes size is almost equal to that 
on sending 1460 byte packets (see Figure 12). 
That means that overhead by fragmentation on 
PFSs is negligible. 


Considerations 
Scalability 


The focal point of scalability in our approach 
is a PFS. Scalability should be considered from the 
viewpoint of both workload placed on a PFS and 
the amount of MH location information to be 
maintained in a PFS. Sources of the workload 
placed on a PFS are: 

1) Forwarding packets and processing IPTP 
messages for home MHs. 

2) Forwarding packets and processing IPTP 
messages for visitor MHs. 

3) Monitoring packets transmitted on the sub- 
net. 


Each workload for (1) and (2) depends on the 
number of home and visitor MEHs_ respectively. 
More exactly, workload by a visitor MH remains 
beyond the MH’s migration to another network. 
However it will be attenuated rapidly as the loca- 
tion information spreads over internet. Workload 
by (3) depends on packet traffic density in the sub- 
net (this is because of the network monitoring 
workload in the promiscuous mode). The amount 
of location information to be maintained in a PFS 
also depends on the number of home and visitor 
MHs. However, the amount of the information for 
visitor MHs will be limited, because they should 
be maintained only as temporary caches. The 
workload to perform the forwarding service can be 
shared by PFSs distributed in the internet, and the 
amount of information for whose maintenance each 
PFS is responsible is limited only according to the 
number of its home MHs. Our method is scalable 
in that sense. Besides, the autonomous mode 
significantly lightens the workload of the PFS, 
because an SH communicates directly with an MH 
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except in the transient period. This fact enhances 
the capacity of a PFS. 


Furthermore, it can be considered that multi- 
ple PFSs in a subnet share the service workload. 
Although that is no more than an idea so far, sca- 
lability can be improved by that. 


Compatibility 


As we have seen so far, an unmodified SH 
can communicate with an MH. An SH in forward- 
ing mode completely communicates with an MH 
as if the MH were always at the home address. 
Also, the introduction of PFM puts no impact on 
existing routers basically, because it requires no 
protocol modification to the IP layer. There is the 
filtering issue of routers discussed in the section 
“Gateway Packet Filters". However, it does not 
seem to be a fatal problem. 


A lot of traditional communication applica- 
tion programs use an IP address as an identifier of 
a host for access control. In PFM, not a temporary 
address but a home address of a client is shown to 
a server application program as an IP address of a 
mobile client, so such an access control scheme is 
still valid in the mobile computing environment. 


Information Consistency 


In forwarding mode, location information of 
an MH is needed only by its home PFS. An MH 
informs its home PFS of its location whenever it 
moves to another network. Location information 
consistency is maintained unless the communica- 
tion path between the MH and the home PFS is 
unavailable. 


In autonomous mode, the situation is more 
complicated than in the other mode. Location 
information of an MH is required by peer SHs and 
an visited PFS as well as by its home PFS. A 
home PFS always knows the newest temporary 
address of its home MHs, because it is informed 
whenever the MHs migrate. In autonomous mode, 
when a home PFS is informed of a new location 
from an MH, the PFS also informs the PFS which 
the MH previously visited of the new location of 
the MH. Notice that PFSs other than the last one 
previously visited and peer SHs are not notified 
this time. Hence the visited PFSs and the peer SHs 
can hold obsolete location information of an MH 
for a certain period. However, that will not cause 
any problem, because they are informed by lazy 
notification. 


Those who are not informed of the newest 
address of an MH may send packets to the 
obsolete temporary address of the MH. If a PFS in 
the network to which the packets are destined 
caches the current location of the MH, it forwards 
them to the real address of the MH, and sends an 
"MH Location Information" message to the sender 
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of the packets to notify it of the MH’s newest tem- 
porary address. A visited PFS which forwards 
packets destined for the obsolete address may also 
have another obsolete (but newer than that of the 
sender) piece of location information. In this case, 
the process above takes place recursively. That 
means that the location information is propagated 
reversely along the path among which the MH 
migrates. If a PFS on this path has lost the loca- 
tion information of the MH by, for example, dele- 
tion of the cache entry, it can not tell the senders 
the current location information but informs them 
that the MH has gone elsewhere by an "MH Loca- 
tion Information" message whose "temporary 
address" field is NULL. When the sender receives 
the message, it invalidates its cache entry for the 
MH. If the sender is an SH, it routes the next 
packet for the MH to the home address of the MH, 
and consequently it is notified of the current loca- 
tion information of the MH by the home PFS. If 
the sender is a visited PFS, it simply invalidates 
the cache entry. 


Thus, location information keeps enough con- 
sistency to route forwarding packets appropriately. 


Robustness 


Let us compare the robustness of the mobile 
environment of PFM with that of an ordinary (i.e., 
non-mobile) environment. Two hosts in separate 
networks can communicate with each other when 
both hosts and at least one route of the paths 
between the hosts are all available. The route con- 
sists of one or more gateways and links. The route 
can be dynamically selected avoiding an unavail- 
able one. The forwarding mode could diminish the 
range of the route selection, because the route 
necessarily runs through the home PFS of the MH. 
Besides, it usually augments the length of the 
route. In such a sense, the availability of the com- 
munication between two hosts in the mobile 
environment can be relatively lower than that of 
the ordinary environment. In the autonomous 
mode, failure of the path that connects an MH, its 
home PFS and an SH could also be fatal if it hap- 
pens while the MH location information is being 
distributed. However, these paths still can be made 
redundant by multiple routes using the ordinary 
dynamic IP routing mechanisms in both modes. 
Therefore, there is no essential difference in 
robustness between the two environments except 
that the home PFS can be the critical point of 
failure. It may be required that PFSs are highly 
available for this reason. We are investigating mul- 
tiplexing of PFSs by which an arbitrary PFS can 
take over the load of a failed PFS. 


Temporary failure of a home PFS or a path to 
it cannot be fatal. When the failure recovers, the 
home PFS will definitely obtain the current tem- 
porary address of an MH, because the MH sends 
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"MH Location Information" messages infinitely 
until one of them is replied to with an ack- 
nowledgement. It never loses track of MHs. 


Failure of a visited PFS is not fatal at all. 
Communication with an MH can be recovered by 
the assistance with its home PFS. 


Security 


The most critical point of PFM regarding 
security is incorrect routing by the false location 
information. An intruder can confuse forwarding 
route or collect packets destined for an MH by dis- 
tributing false "MH Location Information" mes- 
sages. The protocol should be extended to include 
more strict authentication of the sender of the mes- 
Sage in a manner that has integrity with common 
authentication mechanisms. 


Related Work 


A main characteristic of the PFM is that it 
provides a routing mechanism for MHs without 
affecting the existing routing mechanisms and a 
reliable MH _ location information management 
mechanism. We formerly proposed another migra- 
tion transparent communication method [19] which 
mainly differs from this method in the addressing 
of mobile hosts. In that approach, a mobile host 
has multiple temporary addresses and no home 
address. However, the idea included some security 
problems. In order to solve them, we introduced 
the concept that a mobile host always has its home 
address, which appeared in [1]. 


OSI [9] and TCP/IP [10, 11] had not con- 
sidered host mobility before. Recently, however, 
there is an approach which allows the current set 
of ISO/GOSIP standards to support the routing of 
Mobile End Systems(MES) [6]. This approach 
enables mobile networking while retaining the 
scaling benefit of hierarchical routing, although it 
requires a name service that updates the database 
in real time. 


In Internet, Cerf formerly pointed out two 
problems regarding ambiguity of IP addresses [4]. 
He suggested that the partitioned network problem 
or the multi-homed internet host problem must be 
solved. 


There is an approach which does not provide 
migration transparency, but provides quick propa- 
gation of the updated data of the name service [5]. 
If a partner host migrates after an application pro- 
gram establishes a name-address binding for the 
partner host, it is hard for the application program 
to adapt the name-address binding to the new 
situation. 


Recently there are some approaches dealing 
with routing for a mobile host. Cohen discusses IP 
addressing and routing of a mobile host [13]. [13] 
provides a well-summarized overview of three 
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schemes — the permanent IP-address scheme, the 
temporary IP-address scheme and the embedded 
network scheme. 


We know of three approaches which focus on 
their concepts and discuss their mechanisms in 
detail. One approach is based on the introduction 
of a "virtual network layer protocol" named 
VIP(Virtual Internet Protocol) [1]. We derived the 
concept of a "home address" from [1]. In the VIP 
approach, some gateways are required to employ a 
VIP and some protocol conversion gateways are 
introduced for backward compatibility. We think 
it is one of the most important points whether a 
gateway is required to be modified or not. We 
choose unenhancement of gateways for backward 
compatibility. 

Another approach is that of Columbia Univer- 
sity [2]. In this approach, a group of MHs are 
required to belong to a same virtual sub-network, 
and MSR (Mobile Support Router) works as a 
gateway between the virtual sub-network and the 
other networks. It remains to augment optimum 
routing for mobile hosts. 


There is also the IBM approach [3]. It uses 
loose source routing of IP option in order to get a 
route for an MH. MH location information is 
maintained by Mobile Routers(MR). We think the 
most advantageous point of the IBM approach is 
that it supplies optimal routing without enhance- 
ment of stationary hosts. 


The last two approaches [2, 3] eliminate the 
“home/temporary address" concept at the expense 
of augmenting location information _ traffic 
exchanged over networks. 


Summary 


We have proposed the Packet Forwarding 
Method(PFM) which provides packet forwarding 
and host location tracking. We defined Internet 
Packet Transmission Protocol(IPTP) which is a 
mobile internet protocol based on the PFM, and 
experimentally constructed a mobile computing 
environment. Measurement shows that little com- 
munication overhead is incurred. Major advan- 
tages of the PFM are: 

e Compatibility with existing environments 
No modifications to routers and no manda- 
tory modifications to stationary hosts. 
(Enhancement of _ stationary hosts _ is 
optional.) 

e Efficient routing Optimal forwarding route 
in autonomous mode. 

e Lower traffic load Lazy propagation of 
migration notification. 

e Less complexity Primary-copy management 
of replicated location information 

e Furthermore, our methodology is character- 
ized by the following feathers: 
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O Snoopy packet interception to allow 
mobile hosts and stationary hosts to 
be peers instead of requiring a dis- 
tinguished gateway. 

O Combination of a pair of addresses 
separating routing information from 
host identification to preserve 
addressing transparency. 

O Maximal separation of location 
maintenance to minimize both the 
complexity of the clients and the 
complexity of maintaining up-to-date 
location information. 

We see improving this method to support 
multiple PFSs for scalability and reliability and to 
guarantee security as the most major subject that 
remains to be investigated. 
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The Compression Cache: Using On-line 
Compression to Extend Physical Memory 


Fred Douglis — Matsushita Information Technology Laboratory 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a method for trading off computation for disk or network I/O by 
using less expensive on-line compression. By using some memory to store data in 
compressed format, it may be possible to fit the working set of one or more large 
applications in relatively small memory. For working sets that are too large to fit in memory 
even when compressed, compression still provides a benefit by reducing bandwidth and space 


requirements. 


Overall, the effectiveness of this compression cache depends on application behavior 
and the relative costs of compression and I/O. Measurements using Sprite on a DECstation 
5000/200 workstation with a local disk indicate that some memory-intensive applications 
running with a compression cache can run two to three times faster than on an unmodified 
system. Better speedups would be expected in a system with a greater disparity between the 
speed of its processor and the bandwidth to its backing store. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past decade, the processing power and 
physical memory size of typical computers have 
increased dramatically. Even as_ workstation 
Memory sizes are increasing, however, a new tech- 
nology trend is pushing toward small memories: 
mobile computers that are smaller than their desk- 
top counterparts and are typically configured with 
significantly less memory. Application designers are 
sometimes forced to squeeze their applications to fit 
into available memory, and may not succeed. 
Therefore, in a general-purpose mobile computer, as 
with many computers, paging is needed to enable a 
wider range of applications to run — as long as it can 
be performed efficiently. 


The difficulty in paging on mobile computers 
arises from similar technology trends. While works- 
tations are normally connected to relatively fast 
local-area networks and moderately fast disks, 
mobile computers may communicate over slower 
wireless networks and run either diskless or with 
small, slower local disks. At the same time, how- 
ever, the processors on mobile computers are 
steadily improving in speed, and the disparity 
between processor speed and I/O speed is at least as 
great for mobile computers as for workstations. This 
disparity suggests a new technique for managing 
memory, which exploits compression to reduce I/O. 


Compression is already widely used to reduce 
demand for secondary storage and networks. | sug- 
gest that it 1s now feasible to use compression to 
reduce the demand for memory as well. The basic 
idea 1s to take some memory that would normally be 
used directly by an application, and use it instead to 
hold a larger number of pages in compressed format. 
I call the area used for compressed data a 


compression cache. If the pages touched by a pro- 
cess could not normally fit in memory, but could fit 
into memory when some were stored in the compres- 
sion cache, then the processor would never have to 
write a page to backing store (onto a local disk or 
over a network to another computer). Even if pages 
must be written to backing store, compressing them 
beforehand reduces the amount of data transferred. 


The potential benefits of the compression cache 
depend on the relationship between the speed of 
compression and the I/O bandwidth of the system, as 
well as the compression ratio (anywhere from barely 
over 1:1 to about 4:1 in the experiments reported 
below). If the cost of compressing and copying a 
page were negligible, and pages compressed well, 
the compression cache could be used to give a com- 
puter the appearance of having additional physical 
memory. In practice, compressing and copying have 
costs associated with them, and the benefit of reduc- 
ing traffic to the backing store 1s offset by the over- 
head of the compression cache. Overhead comes not 
only from the compression itself but from the addi- 
tional page faults an application will experience 
when some memory is used for compressed pages 
(as well as the data structures used to support 
compressed pages). Note that these page faults need 
not require I/O to be expensive -— merely 
decompressing and compressing many pages that 
would otherwise be immediately accessible to the 
application can degrade performance. Furthermore, 
as mentioned above, not all applications compress 
well: for poorly suited applications, the effort to 
compress memory will be wasted and degrade rather 
than improve performance. Thus, depending on the 
application and the hardware environment, the 
benefits of reduced I/O may outweigh the costs of 
compression and additional faults, or vice-versa. 
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Configuring the compression cache to improve per- 
formance in the first case while staying out of the 
way in the second case is an interesting, and 
difficult, problem. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 discusses related work involving 
paging or compression. Section 3 elaborates on the 
tradeoffs involved with compressed paging. Section 
4 describes the design of the compression cache, 
based on these tradeoffs. Section 5 evaluates the 
performance of the compression cache for some 
sample applications. Finally, Section 6 concludes 
the paper. 


2 Related Work 


This section discusses other projects and pro- 
ducts with goals similar to the compression cache. 
They fall into two general categories: file systems 
and virtual memory. 


File Systems 


A number of systems have replaced ad hoc 
techniques for manual compression with a mechan- 
ism for automatically compressing some or all files. 
Cate and Gross used compressed files as a level in a 
hierarchy, with recently-accessed files being in 
uncompressed format and less-recently-used ones 
compressed [5]. Since frequently-used files were 
never compressed, and compression was performed 
in the background, the overall impact on interactive 
performance (delays due to decompression) was 
minimal: less than 50 seconds per user per day. At 
the same time, disk space requirements were roughly 
halved. 


Burrows, et al. integrated compression with 
Sprite LFS [12], also primarily to reduce disk space 
requirements [4]. They argued that LFS is a better 
vehicle for compressing files than traditional file sys- 
tems, since files are not overwritten in place and a 
change to one block within a file would not cause 
changes to compressed data later in the file. Miulti- 
ple file blocks may be compressed as a unit, provid- 
ing better compression than if each block were 
compressed separately using a dynamic compression 
algorithm such as LZRW1 [16]. Burrows, et al. 
found that on-line compression halved disk space 
requirements, as in Cate and Gross’s system, without 
the delays that could be incurred by decompressing a 
large file as a single unit. The system had an 
acceptable performance degradation when compres- 
sion was performed in software, and was well-suited 
to hardware compression. 


In addition, there is a family of products for 
personal computers that do both on-line and off-line 
compression for the purpose of reducing disk space 
usage. A discussion of these products is available 
elsewhere [4], so it is omitted here. 
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Virtual Memory 


The focus of the above systems has been disk 
space rather than performance. Other projects have 
considered ways not only to reduce disk space 
demands, but also to improve performance, particu- 
larly in the area of virtual memory. 


Taunton described a mechanism for compress- 
ing binary executables on Acorn personal computers, 
reducing disk space requirements and improving file 
system bandwidth [14]. Because compression of the 
executables was performed off-line, an especially 
effective (but slower) compression algorithm was 
available. Bandwidth improved because the cost of 
decompression was offset by the reduction in data 
transferred from the disk. As a result, the perfor- 
mance of program invocation improved. 


Atkinson, et al. at Xerox PARC, considered the 
use of compression in order to reduce the cost of 
paging over wireless links [2]. Such paging might 
be needed in an environment with mobile computing 
devices that are too small to have local disks, such 
as the ‘‘tabs’’ advocated by Weiser [15]. The PARC 
researchers concentrated on read-only data, such as 
executables, because of the space and time overhead 
of performing on-line compression. Executables 
would be stored and transmitted in compressed for- 
mat, and cached on a mobile computer in 
compressed format to increase the number of such 
executables that could be cached. As in Taunton’s 
system, because compression would be performed 
off-line, an asymmetric compression algorithm could 
be used that would give very good compression 
ratios (with a correspondingly high overhead) while 
decompressing quickly. These researchers did con- 
sider on-line compression as well, resulting in a 
suggestion (reported by Appel and Li [1]) that pages 
be compressed and retained in memory. This idea, 
which they did not pursue extensively, is the primary 
theme of this paper. 


3 Design Considerations 


Intuitively, the idea of trading processing 
(compression) for I/O is appealing: by and large, 
processors are improving in performance more 
quickly than I/O devices, especially disks.’ If one 
can compress some pages so that they occupy little 
enough memory to permit all of a process’s address 
Space to reside in memory, it might be possible to 
avoid I/O to the backing store completely; the 


Paging over a network rather than to a local disk is 
another issue. In some environments, it is more efficient 
to page over a 10-Mbps Ethernet to memory on a file 
server than to page to a local disk (9]. Some local-area 
networks, such as ATM networks (e.g., Autonet [13]), 
provide bandwidth that is at least an order of magnitude 
greater than an Ethernet. However, for mobile computers 
on wireless networks, one can expect the disparity 
between processing and I/O to remain for some time. 
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process would execute correspondingly faster. Note 
that this technique is fundamentally different from 
writing a dirty page into a file system that does 
compression, or a disk that does compression at the 
driver level, because compressed pages never have 
to go to backing store at all. Instead, compressed 
pages form an intermediate level in the storage 
hierarchy, between uncompressed pages and _ the 
backing store. 


Keeping compressed pages in memory does not 
obviate the need for a backing store, however. It is 
possible for the collective address space of all run- 
ning processes not to fit in memory even after 
compression. And even if they fit, it might be desir- 
able to move some ‘‘old’’ pages to backing store in 
order to have more memory available for actively- 
used pages. In either case, pages could be 
transferred to backing store in compressed format, 
reducing the demand for bandwidth. This technique 
would be similar to paging into a file system or disk 
that does its own compression. The differences are: 


Reduced I/O With the compression cache, some 
pages might be faulted upon before being writ- 
ten to backing store. Those pages would no 
longer need to be written. 


Variable memory allocation By making com- 
pressed pages an explicit part of the memory 
hierarchy, the system can dynamically vary the 
amount of memory used for uncompressed 
pages, compressed pages, and file blocks. This 
Is necessary to avoid impacting applications that 
do not need to compress pages, as discussed 
below in Section ‘‘Variable Memory Alloca- 
tion’’. 

Complexity and space overhead These are better 
when compression is performed at the level of 
the backing store, rather than the VM system. 
Assuming a one-to-one mapping between VM 
pages and fijie blocks, transferring pages that are 
already compressed requires the VM system to 
cluster multiple compressed pages into a smaller 
number of file blocks. Also, the VM system 
must manage free space on the backing store at 
a granularity finer than individual file blocks. 
Considering that the file system may _ use 
compression regardless of its use for virtual 
memory, the extra overhead to manage the back- 
ing store may be wasted effort and wasted 
memory. This issue is discussed further below. 


Regardless of whether compression is_per- 
formed explicitly by the VM system or implicitly 
when pages are transferred to backing store, the 
effectiveness of compressing VM pages depends on 
several factors: 


Compression speed Compressing a page, and later 
decompressing it, must be significantly faster 
than transferring it to or from backing store. 
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Otherwise, one might as well do traditional pag- 
ing without compression. 


Compression ratio On average, pages must 
compress to significantly less than their original 
size. Obviously, compressing a 4-Kbyte page to 
3500 bytes is far less useful than compressing it 
to a few hundred bytes. 


Page access patterns If pages are compressed and 
retained in memory, then less memory is avail- 
able for uncompressed pages. An application 
will likely take additional page faults, accessing 
pages that would be resident and uncompressed 
in a standard system but are instead stored in 
compressed format. Given this effect, it is 
important that the compression cache not 
degrade performance: if the collective working 
set of active processes fits into physical memory 
without the need to compress pages, the 
compression cache should stay out of the way. 
This implies that its size should vary dynami- 
cally over time as the demand for memory 
changes. 


Memory overhead Keeping pages’ in_ both 
uncompressed and compressed format has 
memory overhead associated with it (keeping 
track of the state of each page, as well as where 
pages are stored on disk). Taking this memory 
away from applications also results in additional 
page faults. 


Compression implementations The compression 
cache should allow for both software- and 
hardware-based compression. Ideally, it should 
allow different compression algorithms to be 
used for different types of data, in order to get 
the best compression rates and/or throughput. 


As one might expect, there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between compression speed and compres- 
sion ratio: the faster a page is compressed, the less 
compression is required for compression to improve 
performance. Figure 1(a) graphs the speed of paging 
to and from backing store in compressed format, as a 
function of compression bandwidth (relative to the 
bandwidth of the backing store) and compression 
ratio. Figure 1(b) shows the speedup of mean 
memory reference time as a function of these two 
variables, when pages are retained in memory, for an 
application that sequentially accesses twice as many 
pages as fit in memory, reading and writing one 
word per page. In this case, if pages are compressed 
to no larger than half their original size, on average, 
the speedup due to compression is linear in the 
speed of compression. Of course, if pages do not 
compress well, then compression must be much fas- 
ter than I/O or overall performance will be worse 
than without compression. In some systems it is 
also possible for an application to issue an 
‘‘advisory’’ to the operating system to indicate that 
least-recently-used (LRU) page replacement will 
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Figure 1b: Keeping compressed pages in memory 


Figure 1: Performance of compressing pages, modeled analytically. Speedups are shown as a function of the 
compression ratio (fraction of bytes left after compression) and the speed of compression relative to I/O. 
Decompression is assumed to be twice as fast as compression, as is roughly the case for algorithms such as 
LZRWi [16). There are three regions of speedup: the dark black areas at the top left show speedups that 
go off the top of the scale (6-fold improvement); the light areas show speedups of 1-6 relative to no 
compression, and the darker areas to the right show data points at which a slowdown would result. 


behave poorly; in this example, half the pages could 
effectively be pinned in memory with faults occur- 
ring only on the other half. With fast compression, 
however, even reducing I/O by a factor of two will 
be inferior to keeping all pages compressed in 
memory. 


The sharp leap in speedup when all pages fit in 
memory, as in Figure 1(b), demonstrates the poten- 
tial difference between the compression cache and a 
system that compresses pages en route to the back- 
ing store. In practice, this improvement is not fully 
realized, because access patterns are not so patholog- 
ical. The performance of sample applications is 
given below, after the description of a specific 
implementation of a compression cache for the 
Sprite operating system [11]. 


4 Design 


This section describes the design and imple- 
mentation of a compression cache in Sprite. Sprite 
is largely compatible with 4.3 BSD UNIX, but its 
virtual memory system has an interesting difference 
from most versions of UNIX: physical memory is 
traded dynamically between VM for application 
processes and the file system’s buffer cache [9]. 
Since the compression cache must vary in size 
dynamically as well, Sprite provides a good frame- 
work for prototyping the compression cache. The 
idea of the compression cache should extend natur- 
ally to UNIX, Mach, or other systems; in fact, 
Mach’s external pager interface [7] should be an 
excellent foundation for future work in this area. 


The target environment for this research con- 
sists of mobile computers with limited memory and 
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network bandwidth, and with small local disks or no 
disks at all. Because of the limited availability of 
Sprite, the compression cache has been prototyped in 
a workstation environment, running on DECstation 
5000/200 workstations, paging to a local RZ57 disk. 
The Sprite kernel is configurable at boot-time to 
allow the system to use a variable amount of physi- 
cal memory, so a 32-Mbyte machine can behave as 
though it has as little as 12 Mbytes. About 6 
Mbytes are used by the kernel for code, page tables, 
and some forms of tracing that cannot currently be 
disabled. 


Overview 


The compression cache forms a new level in 
the memory management hierarchy. A_ general 
description of the technique is as follows. 

@ LRU pages are compressed to make room for 
new pages. The compressed pages are 
retained in memory for a period of time, in 
the expectation that they will be accessed 
again soon. 

@ If not all pages fit in memory, even with some 
compressed, the LRU compressed pages are 
written to backing store. 

@ To service a page fault for a page that is not 
already uncompressed and_ resident in 
memory, the VM _ system checks to see 
whether the page is compressed in memory or 
on the backing store. If it is on backing store, 
it is first brought into memory and stored in 
the compression cache, then it is 
decompressed and made accessible to the 
faulting process. The compressed copy in 
memory can be freed at any time, since there 
is already a copy on backing store. 
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Specific issues arise in a number of areas. 
First, the VM system must be able to vary the 
amount of physical memory allocated to the 
compression cache, taking into account the demand 
for uncompressed pages and for the file system 
buffer cache. Second, the interface between the 
compression cache and the backing store is compli- 
cated by the notion of variable-sized pages. Finally, 
the overhead of managing the compression cache 
should not adversely affect performance. The fol- 
lowing subsections discuss these issues. 


Variable Memory Allocation 


Initially, the compression cache was imple- 
mented as a fixed-size region of physical memory. 
This was done partly for simplicity and partly 
because the need to vary its size was not yet 
apparent. In this version, the compression cache 
consisted of a number of pages, each divided into N 
fragments (In my experiments, N was defined to be 
8, meaning blocks of 512 bytes with a pagesize of 4 
Kbytes). When a page was compressed, the system 
allocated enough fragments to hold the compressed 
data. The fragments did not need to be allocated 
contiguously; instead, the compression was_per- 
formed into a contiguous buffer and the compressed 
data was then scattered into multiple fragments. To 
satisfy a page fault, the fragments for a page were 
copied into a contiguous buffer and_ then 
decompressed. 


The fixed-size implementation was_ simple, 
since unused fragments could be linked together on a 
list, and fragmentation could be kept to a minimum. 
But this implementation was suitable only for appli- 
cations that paged heavily even without the compres- 
sion cache, and which fit into the compression cache 
without excessive traffic to the backing store. For 
example, on a machine with 8 Mbytes of memory 
available to user processes, setting aside 4 Mbytes 
for compressed pages would cause a 6-Mbyte pro- 
cess to page, ruining its performance. On the other 
hand, even after compression a 12-Mbyte process 
probably would not fit into the 4 Mbytes available. 
In the first case, either no compression cache or a 
cache of less than 2 Mbytes would be better, but in 
the second case using 6-8 Mbytes for compressed 
pages might eliminate all traffic to the backing store. 


The compression cache’ was _ therefore 
redesigned to vary its memory usage over time. At 
first I considered an extension of the previous 
design, with fixed-size page fragments, but there is a 
problem with this approach. To reclaim a whole 
physical page from the compression cache, to use for 
an uncompressed VM page or a file block, each frag- 
ment within the page must be copied elsewhere or 
written to backing store. Since a page with NW frag- 
ments could contain a small piece of each of NW dif- 
ferent pages, either the physical page would be 
transferred directly to backing store (resulting in 
multiple I/Os to read all the fragments for a 
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particular page upon a page fault) or several dif- 
ferent pages would have to be transferred to backing 
store in order to free one physical page. In addition, 
the overhead of doing ‘‘scatter/gather’’ between the 
contiguous compression buffer and the page frag- 
ments is unnecessary. 


Instead, memory for the compression cache is 
now treated as a variable-sized circular buffer. Phy- 
sical pages are mapped into the kemel’s virtual 
address space, one after another, eventually wrapping 
around to the start of the range of addresses for the 
compression cache. There is a notion of the oldest 
physical page — the one added to the cache the long- 
est time ago — and new pages, which have been 
added most recently and may not contain data yet. 
Physical pages are added to one end of the queue 
and normally removed from the other end. (They 
may be removed from the middle if no clean pages 
are availabled at the oldest end.) When VM pages 
are compressed, they are compressed directly into 
the first unused region within the compression cache, 
following the last page that had been added to the 
cache. Before each page there is a small header that 
describes the page, the size it compressed to, 
whether it contains dirty data, a link to the next page 
in the cache, and other information. 


Figure 2 shows a simplified view of the 
compression cache. Pages are in one of four states: 

@ clean: A page that has had all modified 
compressed pages within it written to backing 
store. A page can also be clean if it contains 
only compressed pages that have been brought 
in from backing store to satisfy page faults. 

@ dirty: A page with modified data that are not 
on backing store. 

@ free: A slot in the compression cache that 
does not have a physical page associated with 
it. 

@ new: A slot with physical memory allocated 
to it, but which does not yet contain data. 
New pages can only exist at the tail of the 
queue. 


Pages may also be reclaimed dynamically from 
the compression cache. The oldest page in the cache 
with unmodified data is unmapped and returned to 
the kernel’s pool of free physical pages. A kernel 
thread writes out the oldest dirty data in the 
compression cache in an attempt to keep a pool of 
physical pages clean and ready for reclamation. The 
rate at which pages are cleaned is a function of the 
number of completely free pages in the system, the 
number of clean pages that are already reclaimable, 
and the size of the compression cache. 


The method for choosing when to grow or 
shrink the compression cache is similar to the algo- 
rithm in Sprite for trading memory between the file 
system and VM system. Sprite compares the age of 
the least-recently-used file block to the age of the 
LRU VM page, and reclaims the older of the two, 
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Figure 2: State of the compression cache. Physical 
pages may be in any of several states. An 
separate array of page descriptors stores the 
mapping of slots in the compression cache to 
physical pages and keeps track of the state of 
each page. Two stipple patterns represent dis- 
tinct VM pages within the compression cache. 
Each user page has a small descriptor just 
before it indicating its state. Lighter pages are 
clean, while darker ones contain modified data. 
White areas contain no current data. 


modulo an adjustment to favor retaining VM pages 
longer. This ‘‘penalty’’ to the file system helps 
Improve interactive performance, by preventing a 
large file from fiushing a process’s address space 
completely out of memory [10]. 


With the compression cache adding a third col- 
lection of pages, and a third consumer of memory, 
the tradeoffs are more complicated. In the current 
implementation, allocation of each of the three types 
of memory (file system cache blocks, uncompressed 
VM pages, and compressed pages) requires a com- 
parison of the ages of the oldest pages for all three 
types. The system biases the ages to favor 
compressed pages over uncompressed pages and both 
of these over file cache blocks. The more the sys- 
tem favors compressed pages, the larger the 
compression cache will tend to grow in periods of 
heavy paging; with a very low bias (or a bias in 
favor of uncompressed pages), the compression 
cache degenerates into a buffer for compressing and 
decompressing pages between memory and the back- 
ing store. 


Interestingly, although a single penalty between 
VM and the file system works well across a wide 
range of applications, the optimal penalty for the 
compression cache is application-dependent. An 
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application that exhibits a great deal of locality 
should have as many pages uncompressed at once as 
possible; thus the compression cache should serve 
just to buffer I/O to and from the backing store, but 
would not be expected to eliminate the I/O com- 
pletely. Also, a large application that exhibits so 
little locality that its faults are rarely satisfied within 
the compression cache will not benefit from a large 
cache. Only an application with characteristics that 
cause it to “‘hit’® in the compression cache will 
benefit from a large cache. Examples of such an 
application appear in the next section. 


Interface to the Backing Store 


In an unmodified Sprite system, the size of a 
VM page is an integral multiple of a 4-Kbyte file 
system block. Since on the DECstations (where the 
compression cache was prototyped) a VM page is 4 
Kbytes, this discussion assumes a one-to-one map- 
ping between file blocks and VM pages. When a 
page is written to backing store, it is written to a 
‘‘swap file’’ corresponding to the segment containing 
the page, at an offset corresponding to the location 
of the page within the segment. This fixed mapping 
of pages to file blocks makes it trivial to locate a 
page on the backing store. 


There are a number of ways to transfer 
variable-sized compressed pages to and from backing 
store, none of which Is especially appealing. Ideally, 
the system would keep each compressed page in the 
same location in its swap file as without the 
compression cache, but transfer just the amount of 
data occupied by the compressed page. Unfor- 
tunately, with the exception of the last block in a 
file, the file system enforces transfers in multiples of 
a whole file system block. If part of a block is writ- 
ten then the file system reads the old contents and 
overwrites the part just written before writing the 
whole block back to disk. In other words, if a page 
were compressed from 4 Kbytes to 2 Kbytes, a 2- 
Kbyte write would result in a 4-Kbyte read and a 
4-Kbyte write rather than only the expected 2-Kbyte 
write. Furthermore, a request to read 2 Kbytes 
within a 4-Kbyte block would result in the file sys- 
tem reading all 4 Kbytes and then copying just the 
part requested into the requesting process’s buffer. 


Without changing the internal structure of the 
Sprite file system, or writing every page into its own 
file (with significant overhead of its own), there is 
no way to avoid reading a minimum of 4 Kbytes to 
Satisfy a page fault. This has the unfortunate effect 
of reducing the usefulness of the compression cache 
for applications that read a large number of pages in 
an unpredictable order: each page fault will require 
both a full 4-Kbyte read and a decompression. 
There are, however, possible solutions to the extra 
overhead for partial writes described above: 

@ A partial solution would be to issue an opera- 

tion to write an entire block, thus writing 4 

Kbytes without the need to read data from 
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disk beforehand. However, this would not 
benefit from having already performed 
compression. In an environment in which few 
pages are written to backing store this would 
be unimportant, but not all applications fit in 
memory even when compressed. 

@ Another possibility would be to modify the 
file system to overwrite part of a file system 
block on disk without reading the remainder 
of the block. In this case disk bandwidth 
would improve, but it would still suffer from 
having independent small I/Os rather than a 
small number of large I/Os. (Note that it 
might be possible to page into Sprite LFS 
[12], which provides much higher bandwidth 
by coalescing many small writes into a single 
larger transfer, but LFS suffers from the same 
restriction of 4-Kbyte transfers.) 

@ The solution I implemented attempts to 
transfer exactly the amount of data a page 
occupies when compressed, by merging 
several compressed pages into a _ smaller 
number of file blocks. This reduces fragmen- 
tation, with a corresponding reduction in 
bandwidth needs and disk space usage. 


Merging compressed pages together has its own 
problems, however. First, this scheme loses the 
one-to-one mapping between offsets in a swap file 
and pages within a segment. Instead, it is necessary 
to store the location of each page explicitly. 
Second, when a page is written out to backing store, 
faulted back into memory, modified, and written out 
again sometime later, it may not be written to the 
same location. (If it were, the same problem of 
writing partial file blocks would occur.) Thus it 
becomes necessary to perform garbage-collection on 
the backing store to keep track of which blocks con- 
tain the most recent copy of page and which blocks 
contain obsolete data. If compressed pages can be 
written to arbitrary locations within a block, keeping 
track of the location and size of each page becomes 
a bookkeeping nightmare. Third, if pages are 
allowed to span two file blocks, it becomes neces- 
sary to read in both blocks to satisfy a page fault. 
Thus a 4-Kbyte read becomes an 8-Kbyte one. If 
page accesses exhibit sufficient locality that retriev- 
ing 8-Kbytes of compressed pages satisfies additional 
page faults without more I/O, spanning pages is not 
disadvantageous in the long run, but without this 
locality the system will pay a performance penalty. 


The version of the compression cache I have 
implemented in Sprite pads each compressed page to 
a uniform fragment size (currently 1 Kbyte), and 
writes a set of fragments, spanning several file 
blocks, in a single operation. Currently 32 Kbytes 
of compressed pages are written at once. The sys- 
tem is parameterized to determine whether pages are 
allowed to span file block boundaries: if they cannot, 
then fragmentation increases and the effective 
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bandwidth for writes to the backing _ store 
correspondingly decreases. 


Overhead 


The compression cache adds some overhead in 
terms of memory usage. The kernel sets aside a 
static buffer that is used for the LZRW1 algorithm’s 
hash table [16]. This hash table can be relatively 
small, or it can be relatively large (e.g., on the order 
of 1 Mbyte), which improves compression at the cost 
of memory. In the system measured for this paper, 
the hash table is 16 Kbytes. In addition, the differ- 
ence in code sizes between the unmodified system 
and the system with the compression cache is an 
additional 22 Kbytes. 


When a segment is created or enlarged, its page 
table is essentially extended by 8 bytes per 4-Kbyte 
page, which is used by the compression cache. 
While this is only 0.2% overhead for pages that are 
resident in memory, this information is resident even 
when pages are not: for non-resident pages, an 
unmodified system stores just 4 bytes per page, 
rather than 12 for the compression cache. As an 
example, if the collective virtual memory of all run- 
ning processes is 60 Mbytes, with 4-Kbyte pages, 
the per-page overhead for the compression cache 
would total 120 Kbytes. 


There is also overhead for the space managed 
by the compression cache itself. The kernel uses 8 
bytes per page in the range of addresses the 
compression cache might occupy (as shown in Fig- 
ure 2). This overhead is determined at boot time 
based on the maximum possible size of the cache. 
The kernel also allocates a 24-byte header within 
each physical page frame that is mapped into the 
cache (0.6% overhead), and a 36-byte header for 
each virtual page that has been compressed and 
placed in the cache. These overheads occur only 
when the compression cache has data in it, and are 
offset by the savings in memory usage due to 
compression. 


5 Performance 


As Figure 1 showed, the improvement due to 
compression depends on the speed of compression, 
the amount of compression obtained, and the number 
of transfers to or from backing store that can be 
completely eliminated. I consider both the maximum 
possible performance improvement and the perfor- 
mance of some applications. 


Maximum Possible Improvement 


It is possible to estimate the maximum possible 
improvement for a particular configuration and 
compression algorithm by running an program that 
is contrived to thrash the VM system. Thrasher 
cycles linearly through a working set, reading (and 
optionally writing) one word of memory on each 
page each time through the working set. The system 
uses an LRU algorithm for page replacement, so 
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Figure 3: Compression Cache Performance Under Thrashing. With an unmodified system, a large number of 
pages fit in memory without measurable page-fault overhead, but once the system starts thrashing it pays 
for one or more disk operations per page access. With the compression cache, pages compress roughly 4:1. 
Compression reduces the average access time considerably, especially when compressed pages fit in 
memory without the need for disk I/O (up to a total address space of about ISMB). Larger address spaces, 
from 20 Mbytes upward, resulted in disk I/O, but with fewer transfers and fewer seeks than the unmodified 
system. Measurements were taken on a DECstation 5000/200 with approximately 6 Mbytes available for 
user processes, paging to a local RZ57 disk, with a page size of 4 Kbytes. Compression was performed 
using Williams’s LZRW1 algorithm. The labels are explained in the text. 


if thrasher’s working set does not fit in memory, 
then it takes a page fault on each page access. If 
thrasher is modifying pages as it accesses them, the 
system must write a page each time to make room 
for the page being faulted on. The unmodified 
Sprite system, which uses regular files as the back- 
ing store, would perform two disk seeks for each 
fault, one to write a page out and another to retrieve 
the page faulted upon. If thrasher is only reading 
each page, then no seek is necessary if the pages are 
close to each other in the swap file (equivalently, 
close to each other in the address space). 


With the compression cache, thrasher would 
still fault on each page, but each fault could be 
satisfied by a decompression (and a compression, if 
pages are being modified) rather than one or two 
disk I/Os. Since taking some memory for 
compressed pages does not increase the fault rate ~ 
thrasher was faulting on every new page anyway ~ 
the ratio between compression speed and I/O speed 
determines the speedup. If the working set does not 
fit in memory when compressed, then each fault may 
require a read from the backing store, as well as 
possibly a write to make room for it. By clustering 
compressed pages together, however, transfers are 
effectively smaller, and multiple pages can be 
obtained with a single read from the backing store. 
This can reduce the average number of seeks per 
page fault considerably. 


Note that Sprite LFS could alleviate the prob- 
lem of seeks between pageouts by grouping multiple 
pages into a single segment. However, it is not 


clear that paging into LFS would be desirable under 
heavy paging load. LFS requires significant memory 
for buffers, and for LFS to clean segments contain- 
ing swap files, it must copy more “‘live’’ blocks than 
for other types of data [12]. 


Figure 3 shows access time as a function of 
working set size, on a machine configured to use no 
more than 12 Mbytes (of which about 6 Mbytes are 
available to user processes). There are four lines: 

@ std_rw: An_ unmodified Sprite system, 
sequentially reading and writing each page. 

@ cc_rw: A Sprite system with a compression 
cache, sequentially reading and writing each 
page. 

@ std ro: An_ unmodified Sprite system, 
sequentially accessing each page without 
modification; 

@ cc_ro: A Sprite system with a compression 
cache, sequentially accessing each page 
without modification; 

Figure 3(a) gives the average time to access each 
page, and Figure 3(b) gives the speedup of the 
compression cache relative to the original system. 


Application Speedup 


The speedup of thrasher gives an upper bound 
on the performance improvement real applications 
might experience through the compression cache. 
This is because thrasher almost always takes the 
same number of page faults even when some 
memory is set aside for compressed pages, and the 
memory thrasher accesses compresses extremely 
well. Real applications may not compress as well, 
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and they often exhibit a degree of locality that 
significantly increases their page fault rate as they 
are allocated less memory. This section reports the 
performance of some sample applications. A sum- 
mary of these results is in Table 1. 


One example of an application that exhibits a 
substantial improvement from the compression cache 
is a program that computes the sequence of 
modifications to change one file into another. Com- 
pare could be useful for transferring ‘‘diffs’’ rather 
than entire files, when the changes between two ver- 
sions of a file are minimal. Lopresti implemented 
file differencing using a dynamic programming algo- 
rithm (refer to Lipton and Lopresti [8] for a descrip- 
tion). The application uses a two-dimensional array, 
of which only a wide stripe along the diagonal is 
accessed. It works its way through the array in one 
direction, and then reverses direction and goes 
linearly back to the beginning. Elements ajiong the 
diagonal are based on a recurrence relation that 
causes frequent repetitions in values, which in turn 
suggests that the data in the array are extremely 
compressible. With LZRWI the pages compress 
about 3:1, and with other compression algorithms, 
the pagcs should compress even better. 


Another example of an application that benefits 
from the compression cache is Dubnicki’s cache 
simulator, which is both CPU-intensive and 
memory-intensive [6]. In a sample run, isca experi- 
enced a 50% improvement in execution time, and 
pages that were compressed during its execution 
averaged a 3:1 compression ratio as well. 


Despite these two examples of applications 
with good compression ratios and consequently good 
performance using the compression cache, in general 
applications do not necessarily compress especially 
well, and their performance suffers accordingly. I 
considered an application that performs quicksort 
on a file containing approximately 12 Mbytes of text 
(numerous copies of — each word in 
/usr/dict/words). If the text were completely 

cerca Time Time 
Application (std) (CC) 
compare 
Isca 
sort_partial 
sort_random 


gold_create 
gold_cold 
gold_warm 


Speedup 
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unsorted to begin with (sort_random), so there was 
minima! repetition of strings within an individual 4- 
Kbyte page, the sort program ran significantly more 
slowly on the compression cache than the 
unmodified system — primarily because about 98% of 
the pages compressed fairly poorly — less than 4:3 
(the threshold for keeping them in compressed for- 
mat). Thus, the time to compress these pages was 
wasted effort. For the sake of comparison, sort ’s 
heap compressed much better if the input file con- 
tained frequent repetitions of words — for example, if 
the input file were only a minor permutation of the 
sorted copy of the file, with substrings (or complete 
words) often repeated within a page of memory 
(sort_partial). In this case the compression ratio 
was about 3:1 and the application ran 23% faster 
than on the unmodified system (rather than 10% 
slower). 


Finally, one might expect that a main-memory 
database would benefit from the compression cache 
if it fits in memory when compressed but not other- 
wise. Some accesses would be to data that tends to 
remain uncompressed (‘‘warm’’ data), while others 
would be to less frequently used (‘‘cold’’) data, 
which would stay mostly compressed. Each access 
to compressed data would incur the overhead of 
decompression (and subsequent compression if the 
page is modified), but not a disk I/O. However, the 
hit rate on uncompressed data would be lower than 
the hit rate in a system without the compression 
cache, because some memory would be used for 
compressed pages instead of regular virtual memory. 
The poorer the compression ratio, the greater the 
penalty. 

Indeed, one such database, the ‘‘index engine’’ 
for the Gold Mailer [3], compresses slightly worse 
than 2:1; it runs more slowly under the compression 
cache than on an unmodified system. This is partly 
due to the poor compression and partly due to the 
high fraction of nonsequential page accesses it 
encounters, each of which requires a full 4-Kbyte 


Uncompressible 
pages (%) 


Compression 
Ratio (%) 





Figure 4: Application speedups. Measurements were taken on a DECstation 5000/200, paging to a local RZ57 
disk with a page size of 4 Kbytes. All benchmarks were run with approximately 14 Mbytes available for 
user processes. Compression was performed using Williams’s LZRW1 algorithm. Some applications had a 
high fraction of pages compress less than the threshold (4:3), though the applications with the greatest 
speedup compressed well across all pages. Times are in minutes:seconds. 
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read from backing store. Ideally, one would use the 
compression cache in a system that permitted less 
than a 4-Kbyte read to satisfy a page fault, in which 
case Gold (and other applications) should benefit 
more generally from compression. Table ‘‘Applica- 
tion Speedup’’ lists three runs of gold: 

@ gold create: This benchmark creates a new 
index from scratch. It has a high degree of 
write accesses, so the degradation it suffers by 
reading 4-Kbyte blocks is partly offset by 
writing compressed pages together to backing 
store. However, 42% of pages compress less 
than 4:3, and the average of the rest is only 
59%. The program runs 11% more slowly 
with the compression cache than without. 

@ gold_ cold: This benchmark performs a 
sequence of queries against an existing gold 
index engine, with the index engine having 
just started. Thus the index engine writes 
many pages as well as reading them. !t runs 
25% more slowly. 

@ gold_warm: Lastly, this benchmark performs 
the same set of queries once gold_cold has 
executed. The index data are already esta- 
blished in the address space of the index 
engine, and are faulted upon in a read-only 
fashion. A small number of pages are 
modified as the program operates, however. 
This benchmark runs 36% more slowly. 


Obviously, for those applications that run 20- 
40% more slowly with the compression cache, vary- 
ing the amount of memory is insufficient to prevent 
degradation. It should be possible to disable 
compression completely when poor compression is 
obtained. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


In conclusion, compression can reduce the 
amount of I/O to and from a backing store, possibly 
eliminating it completely. Even when I/O operations 
are still necessary, compressed pages require less 
bandwidth. Depending on the cost of compression, 
the cost of I/O, and the compressibility of memory 
pages, this technique can improve performance by 
factors of 3-4 or more in the best case. 


However, ‘‘real’’ applications generally do not 
obtain this degree of improvement for a number of 
reasons: 

@ locality, which causes an application to take 
faults on compressed pages that would have 
been accessible in an unmodified system; 

@ poor compressibility, which results in less of a 
reduction in J/O for the same amount of 
effort; and 

@ restricted I/O, which causes larger transfers to 
be performed than are necessary. 


One example of an application that does obtain 
significant speedup is a file comparison program that 
compresses well and whose sequential passes 
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through a large two-dimensional array make it less 
susceptible to an increase in the fault rate. Other 
applications vary from moderate improvements in 
performance to slight (or even substantial) degrada- 
tions. As compression gets faster relative to I/O, the 
range of applications that can _ benefit from 
compressed paging should improve. This can hap- 
pen in any of several ways: hardware compression, 
which would improve the disparity between 
compression speeds and I/O rates; faster processors, 
which would do the same thing for software 
compression; and slower backing stores, such as 
wireless networks. A better interface to the backing 
store would help as well. 


Note that the same techniques presented in this 
paper for virtual memory can potentially be applied 
to other areas as well. For instance, on systems with 
enough physical memory to make Sprite LFS practi- 
cal, one might consider combining compressed 
Sprite LFS [4] with the compression cache tech- 
niques presented here: the system could keep part or 
all of the file buffer cache in compressed format in 
order to improve the cache hit rate. One might also 
redesign specific applications, such as databases, to 
keep some of their data structures in compressed for- 
mat, using application-specific techniques for 
compressing data and managing the choice of data to 
compress. Experiences with the compression cache 
make it clear that the success of any scheme that 
uses compression to improve performance will 
depend a great deal on the relative speeds of 
compression and [/O, the compressibility of data, 
and data access patterns. 
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